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INTRODUCTORY 

Leading  Principles 

WITH  this  di^-ision  wc  enter  a  new  field — the 
purely  historical.     Although  the  legacy  of 
antiquity  and  its  heirs  were  manifestations 
_  of   history,  it  w;is   pui^ible  to  free  these 

jfestations  from  their  surroundings  and  so  to  con- 
sider them  tinder  the  light  of  history,  and  yet  not  quite 
as  history.  Henceforth  we  have  to  deal  with  a  succession 
of  events  and  processes  of  development,  that  is  to  say, 
with  history  pure  and  simple.  But  there  will  be  a  certain 
sameness  in  the  method,  because,  just  as  we  formerly 
noted  what  remains  constant  in  the  stream  of  time,  we 
shall  now  choose  out  only  individual  points  in  the  in> 
calculable  crowd  of  events  that  hurry  past  our  mental 
eye,  points  which  have  permanent  significance  and  are, 
so  to  speak,  "  constant."  The  philosopher  might  oflfcr 
the  objection  that  evcr>-  impul.se,  even  the  smallest, 
exercises  perpetual  influence ;  tlie  answer  is  that  in 
history  almost  every  individual  force  very  soon  loses  its 
separate  importance  and  possesses  only  the  value  of  one 
component    among   countless   others   which   are  only 
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present  as  ideas,  while  one  single  great  "  resultant " 
remains  behind  as  the  perceptible  issue  of  many  manifes- 
tations of  contradicton,'  powers.  But  now — to  maintain 
the  mechanical  comparison — these  resulting  hnes  unite 
again  to  form  new  parallelograms  of  forces  and  produce 
new,  greater,  more  evident  events,  which  have  a  deeper 
influence  upon  history  and  more  enduring  importance — 
and  that  goes  on  until  certain  heights  of  power-manifesta- 
tion are  reached,  which  cannot  be  surpassed.  Only  the 
highest  of  these  must  be  dealt  with  here.  I  shall  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  historical  facts  are  known ;  and 
my  task  consists  merely  in  properly  emphasising  and 
grouping  what  appears  indispensable  for  an  intelligent 
judgment  of  the  nineteenth  centurj*  with  its  contrary 
currents,  its  crossing  resultants  and  its  leading  ideas. 

I  intended  originally  to  call  this  third  and  last  division 
of  the  first  part  "  The  Time  of  Wild  Ferment."  1  felt, 
however,  that  this  wild  ferment  continued  long  after  the 
year  raw.  In  fact,  even  at  the  present  day  in  many 
places  there  seems  to  be  quite  enough  and  to  spare. 
I  had  also  to  give  up  the  plan  of  three  chapters — the 
Struggle  in  the  State,  the  Struggle  in  the  Church,  the 
Struggle  between  State  and  Church — since  this  would; 
have  led  mc  much  deeper  into  history  than  I  could  have 
reconciled  with  the  purpose  of  my  work.  But  I  thought 
it  proper  in  these  introductory  words  to  mention  my 
original  plan  and  the  studies  that  it  involved,  in  order 
that  the  far  simpler  method  which  I  have  adopted  with 
the  division  into  two  chapters  "  Religion  "  and  "  State  " 
may  be  accepted  as  the  final  result  of  my  studies,  while 
some  criticism  may  be  disarmed.  At  the  same  time  it 
will  be  understood  how  far  the  idea  of  "  The  Stniggic  " 
has  been  the  leading  motive  of  my  exposition. 
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Anarchy 

Goethe  in  one»passage  describes  tliv  Middle  Ages  as 
a  conflict  between  powers  which  to  some  ext«nt  already 
possessed.  and  to  some  extent  endeavoured  to  gain, 
considerable  independence,  and  calls  the  whole  an 
"  aristocratic  anarchy."  •  I  do  not  like  the  expression 
"  aristocratic."  for  it  always  implies — even  when  viewed 
as  aristocracy  of  intellect — rights  of  birth;  in  con- 
tradiction to  which  that  mighty  power,  the  Church, 
denies  all  hcreditarj'  rights  :  even  the  right  of  succession, 
recognised  by  a  whole  people,  does  not  confer  legitimacy 
on  a  monarch  unless  the  Church  of  its  own  free  will 
ratifies  it ;  that  was  and  still  is  the  Roman  theory  uf  the 
legal  powers  of  the  Church,  and  history  olfers  many 
examples  of  Popes  freeing  nations  from  their  oath  of 
allegiance  and  inciting  them  tn  rebel  against  their  lawful 
king.  In  its  own  midst  the  Church  recognises  no  in- 
dividual rights  of  any  kind :  neither  nobility  of  birth 
nor  ol  mind  t.'*  of  any  moment.  And  though  we  certainly 
cannot  call  it  a  democratic  power,  yet  still  Icsa  is  it 
aristocratic ;  all  logocracies  have  been  essentially  anti- 
aristocratic  and  at  the  same  time  anti-democralic. 
Moreover,  other  powers,  genuinely  democratic,  were  be- 
ginning to  a.sscrt  themselves  in  the  period  wltich  Goethe 
calls  aristocratic.  The  Teutonic  races  had  entered 
history  as  free  men.  and  for  many  centuries  their  kings 
possessed  much  less  power  over  them  than  over  the  sub- 
jects whom  they  had  conquered  in  the  various  countries 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  The  double  influence  of  Rome — 
as  Church  and  Law — suf5ced  to  weaken  and  soon  to 
abolish  these  rights.f    But  the  impulse  towards  freedom 

•  AntiaUn,  t;94. 

t  This  GUI  b«  followed  more    dearly  in  Sftvisny's  GtieHtdUi  Jtt 
fiwUttlun   fitcklti   im    Mttutallir   than   in   genaal   work*  of   biatoij-. 
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could  never  be  entirely  checked  ;  w«  see  it  assert  itscU 
in  every  century,  now  in  the  north,  now  in  the  south, 
at  one  time  as  freedom  of  thought  and  faith,  at  another 
as  a  struggle  for  city  privileges,  &uch  as  commerce,  the 
defence  of  rights  of  class,  or  a  revolt  against  them,  occa- 
sionally ton  in  the  form  of  inroads  of  rude,  unconquered 
tribes  into  the  half-organised  mass  of  the  post-Roman 
Empire.  But  we  must  agree  with  Goethe  when  he 
says  that  this  prevailing  state  of  warfare  is  anarchy. 
Individual  great  men  had  scarcely  time  to  think  of 
justice ;  moreover  every  power  fought  unscnipulously 
for  its  own  ends,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  others  :  that 
was  a  necessity  of  existence.  W<-  must  not  let  moral 
scruples  bias  us :  the  more  unscrupulously  a  power  asserted 
itself,  the  greater  was  its  capacity  of  life.  Beethoven 
says  in  one  passage,  "  Power  is  the  morality  of  men 
who  excel  others  "  ;  and  power  was  the  morality  of  that 
epoch  of  the  firsi  wild  ferment.  It  was  only  when  nations 
began  to  take  shape,  when  in  art,  science  and  philosophy 
man  became  once  more  conscious  of  himself,  when, 
through  organisation  fur  the  purpose  of  work,  the  exer- 
cise of  his  inventive  gifts,  and  the  grasping  of  ideal  aims, 
he  entered  once  more  into  the  magic  circle  of  genuine 
culture,  into  "  the  daylight  of  life,*'  that  anarchy  began 
to  give  way,  or  rather  to  be  gradually  dammed  up  in  the 
interests  of  a  new  world  and  a  new  culture  which  were 
assuming  final  form.  ThLi  process  is  still  going  on.  for  we 
arc  li\Tng  in  all  respects  in  a  "  Middle  Age,"  *  but  the  con- 
trast between  the  pure  anarchy  of  former  times  and  the 
moderate  anarchy  of  to-day  is  so  striking  that  the 
fundamental  difference  must  be  very  obvious.  PoHtical 
anarchy  probably  reached  its  height  in  the  ninth  century  ; 
compare  the  nineteenth  with  it  and  we  shall  be  forced 

becaiiM  tir  kivm  a  (iiller  and    more  vivkl  account  :    u<  especially  in 
tbo  (uurtli  ciiapter  of  the  ftrst  volume  tho  division  dealing  with  "  The 
Freooon  "  and  ■'  the  C«unt»." 
•  S»*  vol:  I.  p.  Utix. 
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to  admit  that  in  spite  of  our  revolutions  aad  bloody 
reactions,  in  spite  of  tyranny  and  regicide,  in  .spite  of 
the  uDintcmipted  ferment  here  and  there,  in  spite  of  the 
shifting^  of  property,  the  nineteenth  century  in  to  the 
ninth  a<t  day  is  to  night. 

In  this  section  I  have  to  deal  with  a  time  when  there 
was  hardly  anything  but  conflict.  In  a  later  age.  as  soon 
in  (act  as  the  da\vn  of  culture  began  to  appear,  there  was 
a  shifting  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ;  the  outward  conflict 
still  continued  and  many  an  honest  historian  sees  even 
m  this  age  only  Popes  and  Kings,  Princes  and  Bisliops. 
nobility  and  corporal iQn.<^.  battles  and  treaties  ;  but 
henceforth  there  is  side  by  side  with  these  a  new  invisible 
powrcr.  remodelhng  the  spirit  of  hunmnity.  and  yet 
making  no  use  of  the  anarchical  morality  of  force. 
However  slowly  this  may  reveal  itself,  the  sum 
of  intellectual  work,  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
heliocentric  system  ot  the  world,*  has  entirely  under- 
mined the  foundations  on  which  Church  theology  and 
Church  power  rested.  The  introduction  oi  paper  and  the 
invention  of  printing  have  raised  thought  to  a  world 
power  :  out  of  the  lap  of  pure  science  have  come  those 
discoveries  which,  like  steam  and  electricity,  completely 
transform  the  life  of  humanity  as  well  as  the  purely 
material  relations  of  power  :  f  the  influence  of  art  and 
of  philosopliy — e.g..  of  such  personalities  as  Goethe  and 

*  Augaxtiiw  CMnprcbondcfl  quite  u-ell  and  admitted  «xprcu1y  [D* 
Cvritalc  Dti  xvi-  9}  that  it  tbe  n-arld  ii  round  and  men  live  at  the 
AotipodM.  "  H-hoie  feet  are  opposite  our  feet.  separateJ  liota  us  by 
ocwna,  their  devetopni«nt  ^oing  on  apart  from  u«."  th«n  Ibc  Mcrod 
wrtUnits  bftve  "  li«d."  Au^ustins  in  lact  mutt  adinit  a*  lui  hone»t 
man  that  in  suth  an  ev«nt  th«  plan  ol  nivatlon,  as  th*  Church  repra- 
wnu  II.  Is  lna(toqtiat«.  anil  so  he  hasMna  to  th«  ooncltiaion  that  the 
ides  ol  lueli  aatipodae  and  unlcoown  human  rMM  ia  abxud.  itiMit 
a^urium  *ti.  What  would  h«  have  uld  il  he  had  lired  to  aee  the 
heliocentric  xyttcm  e*tabli*hed  as  woU  a*  the  fact  that  untold  millioni 
of  wofflda  more  in  space  ? 

f  Thus  poof  Switzerland  ■*  on  the  point  of  bocomiug  one  of  tlie 
licbest  industrial  States,  since  it  can  tnuuform  its  hu){«  w«tw-supply 
into  electricity  at  almost  no  cost. 
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Kant— is  incalculably  great.  But  1  return  to  this  in 
the  second  part  of  these  "  Foundations,"  which  discusses 
the  rise  of  a  new  Germanic  world  ;  this  section  has  to 
deal  solely  with  the  struggle  of  the  great  powers  (or 
possession  and  supremacy. 


regarded  as  a   means  of 

Since   earliest    times    the 

was   the  chief   official  in 

arbiter    rerum   divinarum 


Religion  and  the  State 

If  I  were  to  follow  the  usual  custom  and.  as  I  had 
originally  planned,  contrast  State  and  Church,  not  State 
and  ReHgion,  we  should  be  in  danger  of  dealing  with 
mere  forms.  For  the  Roman  Church  is  first  and  fore- 
most a  political,  i.e.,  a  national  power ;  it  inherited  the 
Roman  idea  of  impcrium,  and,  in  league  with  the  Emperor 
it  represented  the  rights  of  an  absolute  universal  empire, 
supposed  to  be  established  by  God.  It  thus  conflicted 
with  Germanic  tradition  and  the  Germanic  impulse  to 
form  a  nation.  Religion  it 
closely  unit  ing  all  peoples. 
Pontifex  maximus  in  Rome 
the  hierarchy,  judex  atque 
hutnanarutn^ue.  to  whom  (according  to  the  legal  theory) 
the  King  and  later  the  Consuls  were  subordinate.*  Of 
course  the  remarkably  developed  political  sense  of  the 
old  Romans  had  prevented  the  Pontifex  maximus  from 
ever  abusing  his  theoretical  power  as  judge  of  all  things 
divine  and  human,  just  in  the  same  way  as  the  unlimited 
power  (according  to  the  legal  fiction)  of  the  paterfamilias 
over  the  life  and  death  of  his  family  never  gave  rise  to 
excesses  ;  f  the  Romans  in  fact  had  been  the  very  reverse 
of  anarchists.  But  now.  in  the  unfettered  human  chaos, 
the  title  and  its  legal  claims  were  revived  :  never  before 
or  since  has  such  weight  been  attached  to  theoretical 
"  law  "  ;  vested  legal  rights  were  never  so  much  flaunted 

*  S«*  especially  Ldtt :   Grato-ilatudit  RttJUtgtstkitklt.  |  69. 
t  Sm  vol.  i.  p.  i&i. 
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and  insisted  upon  as  at  this  time,  when  violence  and 
mahce  were  the  sole  ruling  forces.  Pericles  had  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  unwritten  taw  Btoud  higher  than 
the  written  ;  now  only  the  written  word  was  valid  ;  a 
commentary  of  Ulpian.  a  gloss  of  Tribonian — intended 
for  quite  ditterent  conditions — was  ratio  scripia  and 
decided  the  rights  of  whole  peoples ;  a  parchment  witli 
a  wal  on  it  legalised  cx-ery  crime.  The  heiress,  ad- 
ministrator and  advocate  of  this  view  of  political  taw 
was  the  city  of  Rome  with  her  Pontifex  maximus.  and 
it  stands  to  reason  that  she  employed  these  principles 
to  her  ovm  advantage.  But  at  the  same  time  the  Church 
inherited  the  Jewish  hierocratic  idea  of  State,  with  the 
High  Priest  as  supreme  power  ;  the  writings  of  the  Church 
fatliers  from  the  third  century  onwards  are  full  of  Old 
Testament  utterances  and  ideas  ;  and  there  cannot  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  Roman  ideat  was  the 
establistmiont  of  a  universal  State  with  the  Jewish  priestly 
rule  as  a  foundation.*  Here,  therefore,  the  Honiaii  Church 
mast  be  viewed  as  a  purely  poUtical  power  :  here  it  is 
not  Churcli  tliat  is  opposed  to  State,  but  one  State  to 
another,  one  political  ideal  to  another. 

But  apart  from  the  political  struggle,  wliich  never  raged 
so  bitterly  and  irreconcilably  as  when  the  Roman  imperial 
idea  came  in  conflict  with  Germanic  national  aspirations, 
aiul  the  Jewish  tlieocracy  with  Christ's  pronouncement, 
"  Render  unto  Cn-sar  the  tilings  that  are  Casar's."  there 
broke  out  another  very  important  battle,  that  about  reU- 
gion  itself.  And  in  the  nineteenth  century  this  struggle  b 
no  more  al  an  end  than  the  othtir.  In  our  secular  Stales  at 
the  beginnmg  of  the  century  the  religious  contrasts  seemed 
to  have  lo»t  all  acutcness.  the  nineteenth  centtiiy  had 
the  appearance  of  an  epoch  of  unconditional  tolerance  ; 

"  Naturally  tbe  oldest  uc  to  be  excepted,  who,  liln  Orl|t«DM. 
TcrtulliaD,  Ac.  had  no  idea  of  the  possible  prcdomlDUit  poaltlon  ot 
Chnitiuiity, 
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bu(  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  Chureh  agitators 
have  been  once  more  zealottaJy  at  work,  and  the  night  of 
the  Middle  Ages  stil]  hes  so  black  around  us  that  in  this 
field  everj'  weapon  is  considered  good,  and  actually 
proves  ilself  good,  lliough  it  may  be  lying,  falsification 
of  history,  political  pressure  or  social  compulsion.  It 
is  no  mere  trifle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  this  rchgious 
strife.  Underneath  a  dogmatic  strife,  so  subtle  that 
it  seems  to  the  layman  senseless  and  indifffrt-nt,  ther 
slumbers  not  seldom  one  of  those  fiind,imental  spiritual] 
questions  which  decide  the  whole  tendency  of  a  nation's 
life.  How  many  laj-men,  for  instance,  are  there  in  Europe  ' 
who  are  capable  of  understanding  Ihc  conflict  concerning 
the  nature  of  communion  ?  And  yet  it  was  the  dogma 
of  Iransubsliinliation  (issued  in  the  year  1215,  exactly 
at  the  moment  when  the  ICngiish  forced  the  Magna  Charta 
from  their  king),  which  inevitably  broke  up  Europe i 
into  several  hostile  camps.  Race  differences  are  at  tlie 
bottom  of  this.  But  race  is,  as  we  have  seen,  plastic, 
inconstant  and  composed  of  manifold  elements  almost 
always  striving  with  each  other  for  the  mastery  ;  fre- 
quently the  victory  of  a  religious  dogma  has  given  one 
element  preponderance  over  the  others  and  thus  deter- 
mined the  whole  further  development  of  a  race  or 
nation.  Perhaps  even  the  greatest  thinker  of  the  time 
has  not  quite  understood  the  dogma  in  question  :  for 
dogma  deals  with  the  Inexpressible  and  Unthinkable  ; 
but  in  such  cases  the  direction  is  the  important  matter — 
the  orientation  of  the  will,  if  I  may  so  express  it.  Thus 
wc  can  easily  understand  licw  State  and  Religion  can 
and  must  affect  each  other,  and  that  not  only  in  the  sense 
of  B  tussle  between  universal  Church  and  national  Govern- 
ment :  there  is  also  the  troublous  fact  that  the  State 
possesses  the  means  (and  till  lately  possessed  almost  un- 
limited means)  of  checking  a  moral  and  intellectual 
movement  revealing  itself  in  religion  ;   friction  may  also 
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arise  through  the  complete  victory  of  some  religious  view 
directing  the  State  itseU  into  an  entirely  new  course.  Any 
one  who  glances  impartially  at  the  map  of  Europe  cannot 
doubt  tluit  religion  was  and  is  a  powerful  factor  in  the 
growth  of  States  and  the  development  of  culture.*  It 
not  only  reveals,  but  makes,  character. 

I  think  that  1  shall  be  doing  justice  to  the  object  which 
I  have  in  view  if,  when  dealing  with  this  epoch,  I  chouse 
for  special  treatment  the  two  great  objects  of  conten- 
tion— State  and  Religion,  the  struggle  in  Religion  and  for 
Religion,  the  struggle  in  the  State  and  (or  the  State.  But 
f  must  defend  myself  from  the  .^ppearance  of  postulating 
two  separate  entities,  which  became  a  unity  only  by 
their  capability  of  influencing  each  other ;  I  am  rather 
of  the  opinion  that  the  complete  separation  of  religious 
from  civic  life,  which  is  so  popular  to-day,  rests 
upon  a  dangerous  error  of  judgment.  It  is  in  reahty 
impoiUiiblo.  In  former  centuries  it  was  the  custom 
to  call  Rehgion  the  soul  and  the  State  the  body  ;  t  but 
to-day,  when  the  intimate  connection  of  soul  and  body 
in  the  individual  becomes  more  and  more  present  to 
us,  so  that  we  scarcely  know  where  wc  are  to  assume 
the  boundary-line  to  be,  such  a  distinction  should 
make  us  pause.  We  know  that  behind  a  dispute  about 
justification  by  faith  and  justification  by  works,  which 
is  apparently  carried  on  entirely  and  exclusively  in  the 
forum  of  the  soul,  very  "  corporeal  "  things  may  be  con- 
cealed ;  the  course  of  historj-  has  shown  us  this  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand  we  see  the  moulding  and  the  mechan- 
Um  nf  the  corporate  State  having  a  great  and  decisive 
influence  upon  the  nature  of  the  soul  {e.g..  France  since 
the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  the  Dmgonades). 
In  decisive  moments  the  ideas  State  and  Religion  coalesce 

■  Vary  bMutitutly  sbown  by  Scbillw  at  the  bcRinnlag  «1  tb«  lint 
pftrt  o(  bi>  Tktriy  Ymn  H'ar. 

t  £.(-,  Cf«4[ory  II.  tnltiifnqaeoUy  menUoocd  letter  toEmpororLco 
Ui«  twtutaa. 
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completely ;  we  can  without  figure  of  speech  assert 
that  for  the  ancient  Roman  his  State  was  his  Rehgion, 
and  that  for  the  Jew  his  Religion  was  his  State ;  and 
even  to-day,  when  a  soldier  rushes  to  battle  with  the 
cry  :  for  God,  King  and  Fatherland  !  that  is  at  the  same 
time  Religion  and  State.  Nevertheless  in  spite  of  the 
importance  of  this  caveat,  the  maintenance  of  a  distinction 
between  the  two  ideas  is  a  practical  necessity  ;  practical 
for  a  rapid  survey  of  the  summits  of  history,  and 
practical  for  a  later  attempt  to  connect  them  with  the 
phenomena  and  currents  of  our  century. 


SEVENTH  CHAPTER 
RELIGION 

RifhilyonderHtandtheilhvingpowerofTelision.  dovtmt  it  behovts 
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Christ  and  Chhistianity 

N  a  fonner  orosion  (vol,  i.  p.  249)  I  expressed 
my  personal  conviction  that  the  earthly  life  of 
Jeftus  Christ  forms  the  origin  and  source,  the 
strength  and — fundam<mtaUy — the  signifi- 
cance of  everj'thing  that  has  ever  called  itself  Christian 
religion.  I  shall  not  repeat  myself,  bnt  refer  once  for  all  to 
the  chapter  on  Christ ,  In  that  chapter  I  completely  sepa- 
rated the  sublime  figure  of  Christ  from  all  historical 
Christianity,  here  I  purpose  to  deal  with  the  comple- 
mentary' aspe<'t.  and  to  speak  o(  the  rise  and  growth 
of  the  Christian  religion.  It  will  be  my  endeavour  to 
bring  out  certain  leading  ideas  without  even  touching 
the  inviolable  Figure  on  the  Cross.  This  separation 
i!>  not  only  possible  but  necessary  ;  it  would  show  a 
blasphemous  lack  of  critical  insight  to  try  to  identify 
with  the  rock  itself  the  strange  structure*  that  have 
been  built  upon  it  by  human  profundity,  acnteness, 
shortsightedness,  confusion,  stupidity,  by  tradition  and 
piety,  superstition,  malice,  senselessness,  convention, 
philosophic  speculation  and  devotion  to  mysticism — 
amid  the  never-ceasing  clatter  of  tongue.^  and  swords  and 
the  crackling  of  flames.  The  whole  superstructure  of  the 
Christian  Churches   has   hitherto   been   outside   of   the 

1} 
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personality  of  Christ.  Jewish  will,  united  to  Aryan 
mythical  thought,  has  formed  its  principal  part :  much 
was  derived  from  Syria,  Egypt,  &c. ;  the  appearance  of 
Christ  upon  earth  was.  to  begin  with,  only  the  incite- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  religion,  its  driving  power 
— as  when  the  lightning  breaks  through  the  clouds 
and  there  follows  a  downpour  of  rain,  or  when  sun- 
beams suddenly  fall  upon  certain  substances  which 
have  nothing  in  common,  and  they,  at  once  transformed, 
burst  the  boundaries  that  formerly  separated  them  and 
unite  to  form  a  new  compound.  It  would  certainly 
be  unwise  to  try  to  estimate  the  power  of  the  sunbeam 
and  the  lightning  from  these  effects.  All  honour  tu 
those  who  built  upon  Christ,  but  we  must  not  permit 
our  vision  or  our  judgment  to  be  dimmed.  There  is 
not  only  a  past  and  a  present,  there  13  also  a  future  : 
(or  it  we  must  maintain  our  full  freedom.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  rightly  judge  the  past  in  its  relation 
to  the  present  imless  a  Uving  divination  of  the  needs  of 
the  (uturecarriestliemindaloft.  Taking  the  standpoint 
of  the  present  alone  the  eye  is  too  much  carthbound  to 
be  able  to  see  all  the  possible  sequences.  It  was  a  Chris- 
tian, and  a  Christian  in  sympathy  with  the  Roman 
Church,  who  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
said :  "  The  New  Testament  is  still  a  book  with  seven 
seals.  Christianity  must  be  studied  by  man  for  eternities. 
In  the  gospels  lie  the  outlines  of  future  gospels."  •  Wlio- 
ever  studies  carefully  the  history  of  Christianity  sees 
that  it  is  always  and  ever^'where  in  a  state  of  flux,  always 
and  everjTvhere  waging  an  inward  struggle.  Whoever, 
on  the  other  hand,  cherishes  the  foolish  delusion  that 
Christianity  has  now  received  its  various  final  forms, 
overlooks  the  fact  that  even  the  Romish  Church,  which 
is  considered  particularly  consen-'ative,  has  created  new 
dogmas  in  every  century,  while  older  ones  (certainly  with 

*  Ncvali*  :    Frafnuntt. 
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less  noise)  were  being  bomc  to  their  grave :  be  forgets  that, 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  that  finnly  established 
Church  has  expfrienced  more  movements,  struggles  and 
scbistu&  than  almost  any  other.     Sucli  a  man  imagines 

<  that,  as  the  process  of  development  is  at  an  end,  he  now 
hotd^  the  sum  of  Christianity  in  his  hands  and  from  this 
mon:strous  supposition  he  coastruct^  in  the  piety  of  his 
heart  not  only  the  present  and  the  future  but  also  the 
past.  Still  more  monstrous  is  the  supposition  that  Chris- 
tianity is  exhausted  and  spent,  sustained  in  its  bound- 
less course  only  by  the  law  of  inertia  :  and  yet  more  than 
one  moral  philosopher  of  recent  times  has  written  the 
obituary  notice  of  Christianity,  speaking  of  it  as  of  an  his- 
torical experiment  now  over,  the  beginning,  middle  and 
conclusion  of  which  are  capable  of  analytical  demonstra- 
tion.   The  error  of  judgment,  which  lies  at  the  bottom 

I  o(  these  opposite  views  is,  it  is  obvious,  practically  the 
same,  it  leads  moreover  to  equally  false  conclusions. 
This  error  we  avoid  when  we  distinguish  the  personality  of 
Christ — that  ever-gushing  constant  spring  of  the  loftiest 
religiosity  —  from  the  structures  which  the  cjianging 
religious  needs,  the  changing  mental  claims  of  men,  and— 
what  is  more  important — the  fundamentally  different 
natures  of  dissimilar  human  races  have  erected  as  the 
Uw  and  temple  of  their  worship. 


Reugious  DELIRIt;U 


►  The  Christian  religion  took  its  rise  at  a  very  peculiar 
time,  under  as  unfavourable  circumstances  as  could  be 
imagined  for  the  establishment  of  a  uniform,  worthy  and 
solid  structure.  In  those  very  districts  where  its  cradle 
L  stood,  namely,  in  Weslem  Asia.  Northern  Africa  and 
I  Eastern  Europe,  there  had  been  a  peculiar  fusion  of  the 
most  diverse  superstitions,  myths,  mysteries  and  philo- 
sophical theorems,  whereby,  as  was  inevitable,  all  had 
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lost  something  of  their  individuality  and  value.  Think 
for  a  moment  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
those  countries  at  that  time.  What  Alexander  had  begun, 
Rome  had  completed  in  a  more  thorough  fashion  ;  in 
those  districts  there  prevailed  an  internationalism  of 
wltich  we  can  hardly  fonn  an  idea  to-day.  In  the 
leading  cities  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  Asia  Minor 
there  ^vas  absolutely  no  uniformity  of  race.  Tliere  were 
to  be  found  in  heterogeneoiia  groups  Hellenes,  Syrians, 
Jews,  Semites,  Armenians,  Egj-ptians.  Persians.  Roman 
military  colonies,  &c.  &c.,  surrounded  by  countless 
hybrids,  in  whose  veins  all  individual  characteristics  had 
been  confounded  and  lost.  The  feeling  of  patriotism 
had  quite  disappeared,  because  it  lacked  all  meaning ; 
there  existed  neither  nation  nor  race ;  Rome  was  for 
these  men  practically  what  the  police  are  for  our  mob. 
On  this  state  of  affairs,  which  I  have  characterised  as 
"  the  chaos  of  peoples,"  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw 
some  light  in  chapter  four  of  my  book.  From  it  re- 
sulted free  interchange  of  ideas  and  customs  ;  national 
custom  and  character  were  gone,  and  men  sought  to  find 
a  substitute  in  a  capricious  confusion  of  alien  practices 
and  alien  views  of  life.  There  was  now  practically  no 
real  faith.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Jews— otherwise 
a  splendid  exception  in  the  midst  of  this  Witches' 
Sabbath — faith  was  uncertain  amid  so  many  varying 
sects.  And  yet  never  before  was  there  such  an  intoxi- 
cation of  religious  feeling  as  spread  at  that  time  from  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates  to  Rome.  Indian  mysticism,  which 
in  all  manner  of  corrupt  forms  had  penetrated  as  far  as 
Asia  Minor,  Chaldaic  star-worship,  Zoroastric  worship  of 
Ormuzd  and  the  (ire-worship  of  the  magicians,  Egyptian 
asceticism  and  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  Syrian  and 
Phoenician  orgiasm  and  the  delusion  of  the  sacrament. 
Samothracian.  Eletisinian  and  ail  other  kinds  of  Hellenic 
mysteries,  curiously  disguised  outcrops  of  Pythagorean. 
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Empedoclean  and    Platonic    metaphysics,    Mosaic    pro- 
banda, Stoical   ethics — were    all    circling   in  a  mad 
rhirl.     Men  no  longer  knew  wbat  religion  meant,  but 
liey  gave  everything  a  trial,  in  the  dim  consciousness 
it   they  had  been  robbed  of  something  which  was  as 
(o  them  as  the  sun  to  the  earth.*     Into  this 
arid  came  the  word  of  Christ ;    and  it  was  by  these 
rer-atricken  men  that  (he  visible  structure  of  the  Christian 
Jigion  was  erected  ;   no  one  could  quite  free  it  from 
traces  of  dchrium. 


The  Two  Main  Pillars 

The  histon,'  of  the  rise  of  Chrtitian  theology  is  one 
the  most  complicated  and  difficult  that  exist.     The 
aan   who    approaches    it    earnestly  and    frankly  will 
Eive   profound   and  stimulating   instruction,   but   he 
irill  at  the  same  time  be  forced  to  admit  that  very  much 
stilt  exceedingly  dark   and   uncertain,  as  soon  as  we 
ive  theorising    and    try    to    demonstrate  historically 
real  origin  of  an  idea.     A  complete  history,  not  of 
be  dogmas  within  Cliristianity.  but  of  the  way  in  which 
am  the  most  diverse  circles  of  ideas  articles  of  faith, 
nccptions.  rules  ot  life  entered  Christianity  and  made 
licir  home  there,  cannot  yet  be  written  ;    but  enough 
happened  to  convince  every  one  that  here  an  alloy 
{as  the  chemists  say)  of  the  most  diverse  metals  has  been 
Mined.     It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  my  work  to  submit 
complicated  state  of  matters  to  a  thorough  analysis, 
iren  were  I  competent  for  the  task  ;  t  in  the  meantime  it 

*  Herder  nys  regarding  the  man  of  tliii  time  :  "  He  had  sueogth 
'far  noihiflg  but  beUeving.  Troubled  about  his  wntched  life,  trerabling 
for  t]M  (utur«  and  in  dread  of  invisible  powers,  timid  and  powerleu  to 
invmtisata  tbe  course  ol  oAture.  be  lent  hli  ear  to  stories  and  prophedM 
Aitd  l«t  himseU  be  iiupired,  Injbawd.  flattered,  betnyed  "  {C^mpUU 
Works,  Inffhan'i  ed.  xix.  190). 

I  It  in  Korcdy  right  iot  roe  to  name  special  worlu  :  thr  literature 
eran  to  aa  far  at  it  i>  available  to  ui  laymen  is  extensive :  the  Important 

li  ■ 
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will  be  sufficient  to  consider  the  two  chief  pillars — Juda- 
ism and  Indo-Europcanism — on  which  almost  the  whole 
structure  has  been  built  and  which  explains  the  hybrid- 
ism of  the  Christian  religion  from  the  b^inning.  Of 
course  much  that  was  Jewish  and  Indo-European  was 
afterwards  so  falsitied  by  the  influence  of  the  Chaos  and 
especially  of  Egypt  that  It  became  no  longer  recognisaWe. 
Take,  for  example,  the  introduction  of  the  cult  of  Isis 
(mother  of  God)  and  the  magic  transformation  of  matter, 
though  here,  too.  a  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  struc- 
ture is  indispensable.  Everything  else  is  proportionately 
unimportant ;  thus — to  give  only  one  example — the 
official  introduction  into  practical  Christianity  of  Stoic 
doctrines  of  virtue  and  bliss  by  Ambrosius,  whose  book 
De  Officiis  Ministrorum  was  merely  a  pale  imitation  of 
Cicero'ti  De  Officiis,  which  he  in  turn  had  compiled  from 
the  Greek  Panatius.*  Such  a  thing  is  certainly  not 
without  signil'icuDce  ;    Katch  shows,  for  example,  in  his 

thing  is  to  g«t  instruction  team  various  sources  and  not  to  1m  satisfied 
witb  a  kiiowleiljjc  of  gmeralitica.  Thus  the  short  text-book»  of  Har- 
nock,  Mullei,  Holtzinann.  ftc..  iii  tlie  Gmnd'iu  da  litotagiulitii  M'ifum- 
tiAa/Un  (FreiUurg.  Mohr)  art  invaluable.  I  have  used  tliwu  dLU)[entl]r ; 
but  tli«  layman  wilt  get  much  inor«  out  of  larger  works,  •nidi  ilk  Ncsd- 
ditr'a  l\irchmt»itJii(htg  or  Rcaan'a  Orients  dt  CAriHiamitmi,  Ac. 
Still  more  iiistructlv«,  baotuM  moia  vivid  and  clear,  ara  the  works  of 
the  tpecialliU.  nx  Ranimy  :  Tkt  Church  in  Iht  Roman  Empirt  t>4for* 
*.D.  170  (1*95);  Hatch:  Th*  Influmc*  c/  Gre4h  /Ao«  and  Vtages 
upim  Iht  CMtiiiian  Church  (1897)  ;  Kcrgenrother's  gieat  work  :  Photius. 
ifi'n  Ltben.  teine  Srhri/len  i4nd  dot  trif(hiich«  Schnma.  wlucb  begins 
with  the  founding  of  Constantinople  and  thus  traces  in  great  detail  the 
(levclopiiitDt  of  the  Creelc  Church  from  the  beginning  ;  tiefele  :  Komi- 
HtminehtcMa.  Ac.  8k-  Wb  laj'raen  t;an  naturally  acquire  detailed 
kaoivled||c  of  only  a  portion  of  thi«  literature  :  but.  I  repeat,  it  is  only 
from  detailed  acoonnts  and  not  from  summaries  tliat  wo  can  gat  vivjd 
conceptions  and  knowUdge.  (An  important  new  work  »  Adolf  Hai* 
nock's  Miiiian  tmd  Auitrrtilung  d4i  ChtiiWitMnu  in  den  »rtt*n  d*«i 
Jahrhundirtm,  1901  :    3nd  ed.  1906.) 

*  Aiiihiosius  admits  this  implicitly  ;  m«  I.  34.  Much  ia  indeed 
an  almott  literal  translation.  How  much  mocc  important,  however, 
are  his  independent  vtntings,  as  the  speech  on  the  death  oi  tbo  IHiniiOTar 
Theodosiu*  with  the  baautUul  ever-recurring  refrain  :  '•  DiUxi  I  1 
loved  him  I  " 
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lecture  cm  "  Greek  aod  Chrtstian  ethics."  that  the  moral 
code  wliirh  obtains  to-day  is  made  up  of  far  more  Stoical 
than  Chnstian  elements.*  But  we  have  already  seen 
that  morality  and  religion  may  b«  independent  of  each 
other  {s«  vol.  i.  pp.  215  and  489),  at  least  wherever  the 
"  conversion  "  taught  by  Christ  has  not  taken  place  ;  and 
while  it  is  interesting  to  see  a  Church  father  recommend- 
ing the  practical  and  cosmopolitan,  not  to  say  legal, 
morality  of  a  Cicero  as  model  to  the  priests  of  his  dio- 
cese, yet  such  a  thing  docs  not  reach  to  the  foundations 
of  the  religious  structure.  The  same  might  be  said  of 
many  another  clement  which  will  occupy  our  attention 
later. 

Now  those  two  principal  pillars,  upon  which  the  Christian 
theologists  of  the  first  ttnturii-'s  erected  the  new  religion, 
are  Jewish  hbtorica)  and  chronological  faith  and  Indo- 
European  symbolical  and  raL-taphysical  mythology.  As 
I  have  already  demonstrated  in  detail,  we  have  here  to 
deal  with  two  fundamentally  different  "  views  of  iifc."t 
These  two  views  now  became  amalgamated.  Indo-Euro- 
peans — men  nurtured  cm  Hellenic  poetry  and  philosophy 
thinting  after  ideas — transformed  Jewish  historical 
reUgion  according  to  the  fancy  of  their  richly  imagina- 
tive spirit ;  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  even  before  the  rise 
of  Christianity  seized  hold  on  the  mythology  and  physics 
of  the  Greeks,  saturated  them  with  the  historical  supcrsti- 
tionof  their  people  and  out  of  the  whole  spun  an  abstract 
dogmatical  wob  which  was  just  as  incomprehensible  as  the 
most  sublime  speculations  of  a  Plato,  materialising  into 
empirical  forms  everything  that  was  transcendental 
nnd  allegorical ;    on  both  sides  therefore  irremediable 

*  Infiyrmt*  of  Ctfik  ideas,  pp.  1)^170.  Id  tfaislKtuc*  Hfttchnfan 
to  Ambrouus'  work  and  u  of  opinion  that  it  is  (i&icntially  Stoical  not 
only  ha  eoncaptioa  bat  also  in  ditkil.  The  Cliriabaa  cUnMot  u  uiilMd 
Ibm,  trat  Bianly  u  ui  adjunct,  tt*  funduntntal  doctrim  of  wiirdorB. 
•itt^B^  itutlM.  toaiiMnuMC.  ■>  pura  GnMO-Socnan  doctrina  t>t  pr«- 
CkrMfeui  tlnm. 

>M  espaclally  vi^.  i.  p.  iijf.uidp.  411  i. 
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misapprehension    and    non^comprehension — the   inevit- 
able consequence  ol  deviation  (rom  the  natural  course ! 
It  was  the  work  of  the  first  centuries  to  weld  together  in 
Christianity  these  alien  elements,  and  this  work  could 
naturally  only  succeed  amid  unceasing  strife.     Reduced 
to  its  simplest  expression,  this  strife  was  a  struggle  for 
mastery  between  Indo-F.uropean  and  Jewish  religious  in* 
stincts.     It  broke  out  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Christ  between  the  Jewish  Gentiles  and  the  heathen 
Christians,  for  centuries  it  raged  most  violently  between 
gnosis  and  antignosis,  between  Arians  and  Athanasians, 
it  woke  up  again  in  the  Reformation  and  to-day  it  goes  on 
as  fiercely  as  ever,  not  indeed  in  the  clouds  of  theory 
or  on  battlefields,  but  as  an  underground  current  in  our 
life.    We  can  make  this  process  dear  by  a  comparison. 
It  is  as  though'  we  were  to  take  two  trees  of  different 
genera,  cut  off  their  heads  and  without  uprooting  them 
bend  them  together  and  tie  them  in  such  a  fashion  tliat 
each  should  become  a  graft  of  the  other.    Upward  growth 
would  at  once  become  an  impossibility  for  both  ;    de- 
terioration, not  improvement,  would  be  the  result,  for,  as 
every  botanist  knows,  an  organic  imion  is  in  such  a  case 
impossible,  and  the  trees,  if  they  survived  the  opera- 
tion, would  continue  to  bear  each  its  own  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  in  the  confusion  of  foliage  alien  would  every- 
where  be   driving   against    aUen.*    Exactly    the  same 
has  happened  with  the  Christian  structure  of  religion. 
Jewish  religious  chronicle  and  Jewish  Messianic  faith 
stand  unreconciled  beside  the  mystic  mythology  of  the 
Hellenic  decadence.     Not   only   do   they   not    fuse,   in 
essential  points  they  contradict  each  other.    Take,  for 
example,  the  conception  of  the  Godhead:  here  Jehovah. 

*  As  I  nherwaids  (ound.  HAmano  has  suggested  this  compamoD ; 
■'  C»  into  any  community  wl  Chriatians  you  like,  their  language  in  the 
iacT«d  precincts,  their  Fatherland  and  their  genealogy  betray  the  lact 
that  they  are  Gentile  branches,  artificially  grafted  upoa  a  Jmriah 
•tern."    (Cf.  SomuHt  xi.  34.} 
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re  tbe  old  Aryan  Trinity.  Take  again  the  concep- 
tion of  tbe  Messiah :  here  the  expectation  of  a  hero 
of  the  tribe  of  David,  who  will  win  for  the  Jews  the 
empire  of  the  world,  there  the  Logos  become  flesh,  fastened 
on  lometai^ysica]  speculations,  which  had  occupied  the 
Greek  philosophers  for  five  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.*  Christ,  the  undeniably  historical  personality, 
is  forced  into  both  systems ;  for  the  Jewish  historical 
myth  he  had  to  supply  the  Messiah,  although  no  one  was 
less  suitable  ;  in  Uic  nuo-riatonic  myth  he  is  the  fleeting 
incomprehensible  manifestation  of  an  abstract  scheme  of 
thought— he.thf  moral  gt-nitis  in  its  highest  potentiality, 
e  greatest  religious  individuality  that  ever  Uved  I 
Nevertheless  even  admitting  the  necessary  untrust- 
worthiness  and  defects  of  such  a  hybrid  representation, 
we  can  hardly  imagine  how  a  universal  religion  could 
have  arisen  in  that  chaos  of  peoples  without  the  co- 
operation of  these  two  elements.  Of  course,  if  Christ  had 
preached  to  Indian  or  Germanic  peoples  his  words  would 
have  had  quite  a  different  influence.  There  has  never 
been  a  less  Christian  age — if  I  am  allowed  the  paradox — 
than  thecenturies  in  which  the  Christian  Church  originated. 
A  real  understanding  of  Christ's  words  was  at  that  time 
out  of  the  question.  But  when  through  him  the  stimulus 
to  religious  ele\'ation  was  gi%'en  to  that  chaotic  and 
deluded  mass  of  human  beings,  how  could  a  temple  have 
been  built  for  them  without  basing  everything  upon 
the  Jewish  chronicle  and  the  Jewish  tendency  to  view 
things  from  a  concrete  liistorical  standpoint  ?  One  could 
only  keep  the-se  sla^nsh  souls,  who  had  nothing  to  lean 
upon  either  in  tlicmselves  or  in  the  national  life  around 
them,  by  giving  them  something  tangible,  something 
inaterial  and  dogmatically  certain :  it  was  a  reUgious 
law,  not    philosophical    speculations    about    duty    and 

*  I  mM  five  butMlrvd    y<ar*.  tot  u*   HKniuk   on  th«  idmtily  at 
LofCM  4nd  Nou*  :   Dotmfuittt*itJtf4,  f  13. 
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virtue,  that  they  required  ;  for  that  reason  indeed  many 
had  already  adopted  Judaism,  But  Judaism — invaluable 
as  a  power  of  will — possesses  only  a  very  small  and,  being 
Semitic,  a  very  limited  creative  capacity  ;  Ihu  architect 
had  therefore  to  be  sought  elsewhere.  Without  the 
wealth  of  form  and  the  creative  power  of  the  Hellenic 
spirit,  or  let  us  say  simply,  \rithoul  Homer.  I'lato  and 
Aristotle,  and  in  the  further  background  Persia  and  India 
— the  outward  costnogonic  and  mythological  structure 
of  the  Christian  Church  could  never  have  become  the 
temple  of  a  universal  faith.  The  early  teachers  of  the 
Church  all  link  themselves  with  Plato,  the  later  ones 
with  Aristotle  as  well.  Any  Church  histor>'  will  testify 
to  the  extensive  literary  poetical  and  philosophical  culture 
of  the  earliest,  that  is  the  Greek,  fathers,  and  from  that 
we  may  form  a  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  this  culture 
for  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity.  The  Indo- 
European  m>'tho)ogy  could  not  of  course  receive  colour 
and  life  under  such  strange  auspices  :  it  was  Christian  art 
whidi  at  a  later  time  helped  as  far  as  possible  to  make  good 
this  want ;  yet.  thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  Hellenic 
eye,  this  mythology  at  least  received  a  geometric  and  in 
so  far  visible  shape  :  the  ancient  Aryan  conception  of 
the  Trinity  supplied  the  skilfully  built  cosmic  temple, 
in  which  were  erected  the  altars  of  an  entirely  new 
religion. 

We  must  now  become  quite  clear  about  the  nature  of 
these  two  most  important  constructive  elements  of  the 
Christian  religion,  otherwise  it  will  be  impossible  to 
understand  the  very  complicated  strife  about  articles  of 
faith,  which  has  been  raging  from  the  first  century  of 
our  era  to  the  present  day — but  especially  during  the 
first  centuries.  The  variou-s  leading  spirits  confuse  in  the 
most  varying  proportions  the  must  contradictor}-  views, 
doctrines  and  instincts  of  Jew  and  Indo-Eurupean.  Let 
us  therefore  consider  lirst  the  mylhologically  moulding 
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influence  of  the  Indo-Europ«an  philosophy  tipon  the 
growing  Christian  rehgion,  and  afterwards  the  mighty  im* 
puke  which  it  received  from  the  positive,  materialistic 
spirit  of  Judaism. 

In  chapter  five  I  have  given  a  detailed  exposition  of 
Ibe  difference  between  historical  and  mythical  religion  ;  • 
I  assume  it  now  lo  be  known.  MyUiu]og>-  is  a  meta- 
physical  view  of  the  world  sub  specie  ocuhrum.  Its 
peculiarity,  its  special  character — its  limitation  also — 
consists  in  this,  that  what  has  not  been  seen  i»  by  it 
reduced  to  something  seen.  The  myth  explains  nothing, 
it  is  not  a  seeking  after  the  whence  and  whither  ;  nor 
is  it  a  moral  doctrine :  least  of  all  is  it  history.  From 
this  one  ref)(N:t)on  it  is  clear  that  the  mythology  of  the 
Christian  Church  lias  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  Old 
Testament  chronology  and  the  historical  advent  ol 
Christ ;  it  is  an  old  Aryan  legacy  transformed  in  many 
respects  for  the  worse  by  alien  hands  and  adapted  well 
or  badly  to  new  conditions.t  In  order  to  form  a  clear 
idea  of  (he  mythological  portions  of  Christianity,  we  shall 
do  well  to  distingtiish  between  inner  and  outer  mythology, 
that  is.  between  the  mythological  moulding  of  outer  and 
of  inner  experience.  Phcebus  dri\nng  his  car  through 
the  sky  is  the  figurative  expression  of  an  outward  pheno- 
menon ;  the  Erinnycs  pursuing  the  criminal  sj-mbolise  a 
fact  of  man's  inner  experience.  In  both  spheres  Christian 
and  mythologi<'aI  symbolism  have  penetrated  deep,  and 
as  Wolfgang  Menzel.  a  man  of  Catholic  leanings,  says, 
"  Symbolism  is  not  merely  the  mirror,  it  is  also  the  source 
of  dogma."  J  SjTnbolism  as  the  source  of  dogma  is 
manifestly  identical  with  mythology. 

■  St§  vol.  J.  pft,  4>l  t0  440- 

I  It  i>  «a*y  to  naderstand  how  the  pious  TCTtuIIiAu.  who  prew  up  in 
HMthenlun,  could  n>-  ol  the  conceptions  ol  th«  Hflleiiic  poeiv  and 
pbfloaopben,  that  th«y  w«re  ram  tatnimilia  to  th*  Cltrivtian  onm  I 
(.ipof.xlvii.) 

I  Clirialiekt  SymboMi  (1854)  i.  p.  vMi. 
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We  find  it  in  the  tbxec  ^oops  of  the  Indian  gods, 
bter  time  (several  centnries  before  Christ)  de\-cloped 
into  tbe  detailed  and  eqmssly  stated  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  the  Trim&ti :  "  He,  who  is  Mshna,  is  also  ^'v&,  { 
and  he,  who  is  V<va.  is  also  Brahma  :  one  being  bat 
Gods."  And  tbe  conception  can  be  traced  from  tl 
distant  east  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ckcan.  where 
Patricius  found  the  clover  leaf  as  (he  s>Tnbol  of  the 
Trinity  among  the  Druids.  The  number  Three  was 
bound  at  an  early  time  to  impress  itself  upon  races  that 
were  inclined  to  poetry  and  metaphysics,  for  it  and  itl 
alone  is  not  a  chance  number  (like  five  or  ten  wliich  areJ 
derived  from  the   fingers)   nor  a   pedantically  calculated! 

*  Thai  the  lodo-KuropcAni  alio  iMne  at  bottom  luonotheiiu,  1 
luva  ■(  ft  muob  MuUer  point  empbiMMd.  in  oppowtton  to  tbo  wide- 
■|ic««dpopii)artrTOt|i/«  vol  i  pfi,  iilBn(l434);</.aUn  Jac.Crtmminilie 


Cifamo  hU/iMb(Af  M fi^citfi*  W}f.  Rliv.-Klv.lkndMAxUfllUsinbii, 
Uir«»  tin    111*    SiisiKii   <>l    LaucttkgM  {II-  jlj).     V 
nKMiothmatn  mnit  bf  diKInf  iiltlMir  Ik«i  Uw  SMnitlc- 


tU-  jlj).     But  tbu  kind 
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number  (like  seven,  which  is  derived  from  the  so-called 
seven  wandering  stars),  it  expresses  a  fundamental 
phenomenon,  so  that  the  conception  of  a  Trinity  might 
rather  be  called  an  experience  than  a  symbol.  The 
authors  of  the  Upanishads  liad  already  recognised  that 
all  human  knowledge  rests  on  three  fundamental  (nrms 
—time,  space,  causality — and  tliat  not  a  iripUcity 
but  (to  quote  from  Kant)  a  "  unity  of  apperception  " 
results  therefrom  ;  space  and  time  also  are  inseparable 
unities,  but  possess  three  dimensions.  In  short,  the 
thieefoldness  as  unity  surrounds  us  on  all  sides  as  an 
original  phenomenon  of  experience  and  is  reflected  in  all 
mdividual  cases.  Thus,  for  example,  the  most  modem 
sdence  has  proved  that  without  exception  every  element 
can  take  three — but  only  three — forms  ;  the  solid,  the 
fluid,  the  gaseous ;  and  this  only  further  shows,  what 
the  people  long  ago  knew,  that  our  planet  consists  of 
earth,  water  and  air.    As  Homer  says 

Everything  «ru  divid«d  into  thrve. 

we  search  for  such  conceptions  intentionally,  the 
proceeding  very  soon  degenerates  {as  in  the  case  o(  Hegel) 
into  trifling  :  *  but  there  is  no  trifling  in  the  spontaneous, 
mtuitive  development  into  a  myth  of  a  general,  but  not 
analytically  divided,  physical  and  at  the  same  time 
metaphysical  cosmic  experience.  And  from  this  example 
we  derive  the  consoling  curtainty  that  in  the  Christian 
dt^ma  too  the  Indo-European  spirit  has  not  become 
entirely  untrue  to  its  own  nature,  but  that  its  myth- 
creating  religion  has  still  remained  nature-sjTn holism. 
as  was  the  case  from  time  immemorial  with  the  Indo- 
Eranians  and  the  Teutonic  nations.  But  here  the 
symbolism  is  very  subtle  indeed,  because  in  the  first 

*  Tbos.  lor  example.  th«  fto-calleil  nocftuary  ptogresiion  ol  tli« 
thais,  antitlMato  and  tynlbcfi*.  or  ^si^iit  Ih«  deity  ol  the  Absolute  u 
latlwr,  ifac  difltrvnt  «xl*t«iic«  m  ma.  th«  ictDrn  to  itseU  a*  xpirit. 
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Christian  centuries  philosophical  abstraction  flourished, 
while  artistic  cK-ativc  power  was  dormant.*  We  must 
also  emphasise  the  fart  that  the  myth  was  not  felt  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  Christians  as  a  symbol ;  but  the 
same  was  true  of  the  Indians  and  Teutonic  peoples  with 
their  deities  of  light,  air  and  water  ;  it  is  indeed  no  mere 
symbol,  all  nature  testities  to  the  inner,  transcendental 
truth  of  such  a  dogma  as  well  as  to  its  power  of  vigorous 
progressive  development.t 

Now  the  structure  of  Christian  dogma  contains  a 
great  deal  of  such  external,  or.  if  we  will,  cosmic 
mythology. 

In  the  first  place  nearly  ever^'thtng  which  as  doctrine 
supplements  the  conception  of  t)ic  Trinity :  the  incar- 
nalian  of  the  Word,  the  Paraclete,  &c.  More  especially  is 
the  myth  o{  God  becoming  man  an  old  Indian  ancestral 
property.  We  see  it  in  the  idea  of  unity  in  the  very  first 
book  of  the  Rigveda  ;  it  meets  us  in  philosophical  trans- 
formation in  tlie  doctrine  of  the  identity  of  Atma  and 
Brahma  :  and  it  assumed  visible  form  in  the  God-man 
Krishna,  a  figure  which  the  poet  makes  God  explain  in 
the  fiftagavadgfUi  as  follows:  "Again  and  again  when 
virtue  languishes  and  injustice  prevails  I  create  m}'5elf 
(in  human  form).  For  the  protection  of  the  good,  (he 
destruction  of  the  evil  and  the  confirmation  of  virtue 
i  am  born  un  catth."  J  The  dogmatic  conception  of  the 
nature  of  Buddha  is  merely  a  modification  of  this  myth. 
TIk'  conception,  too.  that  the  god  who  became  man  could 

*  5m  the  whole  conduuoa  al  tlie  hnt  chapter. 

t  The  Esyptisn  Triads  wwo  (ormerly  allowed  (o  have  a  sreater 
Influence  upon  the  inoaldine  of  Chriatiaii  dogmas  than  wa«  risht.  In 
truth  the  conceptioa  of  tb«^Q  ot  Cod  in  his  reUtiuti  to  God  the  Father 
[the  fton  "  not  made,  nor  created  but  begotten,"  literally  as  m  tlie 
AlhanMian  Craod)  mcris  spodftaMy  Ejtypll&D  :  we  find  it  in  >U  the 
various  Egyptian  »yslonif  of  gods  :  but  the  Ihiid  person  id  the  g^><1ilcM 
(Cf.  Uupero  ;  HiUoirt  antitnutytf  ptuplu  4t  rOritnl  (Utst^m.  1B95. 
i.  i;i,  and  Budge  ,'    Tit  Brtek  n)  tkt  Oeai.  p.  vcvi.l 

•  Ukafmad^M.  Book  [V.  ff  7  and  s. 
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only  bp  born  of  a  virgin  is  an  old  mythical  («atur«  and 
decidedly  belongs  to  the  class  of  nature-symbols,  The 
mnch-ridiculcd  schoolmen  who  wished  to  tind  not  only 
heaven  and  hell,  but  abo  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation, 
the  birth  from  a  vii^in.  &c.,  suggested  In  Homer  and 
expressed  in  Aristotle,  were  not  quite  wrong,  The  altar 
and  the  \'icw  of  the  sacraments  among  the  earliest 
Christians  jxtint  likewise  rather  to  common  Aryan 
conceptions  of  a  symbolic  nature-colt  than  to  the  Jewish 
peace-offering  to  an  angry  God  (see  details  ^Toncerning 
this  at  the  end  of  the  chapter).  In  short,  no  single 
feature  of  Christian  mythology  can  lay  <:laim  to  originality. 
Of  co»irse.  all  these  conceptions  received  a  very  different 
meaning  in  the  Christian  doctrine — not  tlutt  the  mythical 
background  had  become  essentially  different  but  rather 
because  from  now  onwards  the  historical  per*>onality  of 
Jesus  Christ  stood  in  the  foreground,  and  because  the 
metaphysics  and  the  myths  of  the  Indo- Europeans,  when 
recast  by  the  men  of  the  chaos,  had  mostly  been  so  dis- 
figured as  to  be  no  longer  recognisable.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  in  the  nineteenth  century  to  explain  away 
the  fact  o(  Christ  as  a  myth ;  •  the  truth  lies  in  the  very 
reverse :  Christ  ts  the  one  thing  in  Christianity  that  it 
not  mythical :  through  Jesus  Christ,  through  the  cosmic 
greatness  of  his  personality  (and  to  this  may  be  added 
the  historically  materialising  influence  of  Jewish  thought) 
myth  has.  so  to  speak,  beconne  histor>'. 


Corruption  or  the  Myths 

Before  1  pass  on  to  the  moulding  of  myths  from  inner 
e.xpcrience.  I  must  say  a  word  about  those  alien,  trans- 
fonning  influences  that  brought  themselves  to  bear  upon 
the  visible  stnicture  of  religion,  and  so  fabified  our  own 
inherited  mythical  conceptions. 

*  5m  vol.  1.  p.  ivi. 
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For  example,  it  is,  as  I  have  said,  an  old  idea  that  God 

becoming  man  was  bom  of  a  virgin,  but  the  vr-orship  of 

the  "  mother  o(  God  "  was  taken  from  Egypt,  where  for 

about  three  centuries  before  Christ  the  rich  plastically 

changeable  Pantheon  with  its  usual  readiness  to  receive 

the  alien  had  3>ttiimilated  this  idea  with  particular  zeal, 

transforming  it,  Uke  everything  Egj'ptian,  to  a  purely 

empirical  materialism.     But  it  was  long  before  the  cult 

of  Isis  could  force  its  way  into  the  Christian  rehgion. 

In  the  year  430.  the  term  "  mother  of  God  "  is  described 

by  Nestorius  as  a  blasphemous  innovation  ;   it  had  just 

made  its  way  into  the  Church  !     In  the  history  of  m>'tho- 

logical  dogma  nothing  can  be  so  clearly  proved  as  the 

direct,  genetic  connection  of  the  Christian  worship  of  the 

"  mother  of  God  "  with  the  worship  of  Isis.     In  the  latest 

times  the  religion  of  the  chaos  that  dwelt  in  Egj'pt  had 

limited  itself  more  and  more  to  the  worship  of  the  "  son 

of  God  " — Horus  and  his  mother  Isis,     Concerning  this 

the  famous  Egyptologist  Flinders  Petrie  writes :   "  This 

religious   custom  had  a  profound    influence   upon    the 

development  of  Christianity.    We  may  even  say  that. 

but  for  the  presence  of  Egypt  we  should  never  have  seen 

a   Madonna.     Isis  had  obtained   a  great    hold  on   the 

Romans  under  the  earlier  Emperors,  her  worship  was 

fashionable  and   widespread  ;    and   when  she  found   a 

place  in  the  other  great  movement,  that  of  the  Galileans, 

when  fashion  and  moral  conviction  could  go  hand  in 

band  then  her  triimiph  was  assured,  and,  as  the  Mother 

Goddess,  she  has  been  the  ruling  figure  of  the  religion  of 

Italy  ever  since."*    The  same  author  then  shows  also 

*  Btlition  and  Contcitnce  in  Ancitni  Egypt.  «d.  1898.  p.  46.  Every 
y«ir  new  proofs  oi  th*  universal  spread  of  the  Isis  cult  in  all  places 
wlxre  the  influence  of  the  Roman  chaos  had  penetrated  are  being 
discovered  In  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  belief  in  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  and  the  communication  by  Mcrament  o(  the  Riatina  of  eternal 
life  nere  elements  of  the^e  myMciiei  long  before  the  birtb  of  Christ- 
One  And.i  the  grealeil  number  of  evidences  in  the  Museum  of  Cuimet, 
siace  Gaul  and  Italy  were  the  chief  seat:  of  the   Uis  cult,     (In   the 
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how  the  worship  of  Hontii  as  a  child  of  God  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  conceptions  of  the  Roman  Church,  so  that 
out  of  the  profound  and  tlioughtfui,  ripe  aad  manly 
proclaimer  of  salvation  of  the  earliest  representations 
there  grew  finally  the  arrogant  bambino  of  Italian  pic- 
tures.* Here  we  see  the  chaos  of  peoples  as  well  as 
Indo-Europcanism  and  Judaism  at  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  structure  of  the  Christian  Church.  We  find 
the  same  in  the  conceptions  of  heaven  and  of  bell,  of  the 
resurrection,  of  angebi  and  evil  spirits,  &c..  and  at  the 
same  time  we  find  their  mythological  worth  becoming 
less  and  less,  till  finally  almost  nothing  is  left  but  slavish 
superstition,  which  worships  before  the  fetish  of  the  puta- 
tive nails  of  a  saint.  I  attempted  in  the  second  half 
of  the  6rst  chapter  to  explain  the  difference  between 
superstition  and  religion ;  at  the  same  time  I  showed 
bow  the  delusive  conceptions  of  the  uneducated  mob. 
in  league  with  the  most  subtle  philosophy,  successfully 
instituted  an  attack  upon  genuine  religion,  as  soon  as 
Hellenic  poetical  power  began  to  decline  ;  what  was 
said  there  is  apphcable  here  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
{See  vol.  1.  pp.  70  to  80,)  Centuries  before  Christ  the  so* 
called  mysteries  u'ere  introduced  into  Greece,  and  into 
them  men  were  initiated  by  purification  (baptism),  in 
order  that  by  partaking  together  of  the  divine  flesh 
and  blood  (Greek  mysUrion,  Latin  sacramentum) 
they  might  then  share  in  the  divine  nature  and  im- 
mortaUty ;   but  these  delusive  doctrines  were  accepted 


Btime  FUnden  Petrie  luu  nude  new  discoveries,  especially  in 
Eltnuya.  ham  which  step  by  step  it  on  be  traced  how  the  cult  of  Isis 
ud  oi  Uoras  ware  transformed  into  the  woukl-be  "  ChristiAo  "  worship 
ed  the  Uadonaa.  St*  the  comnaaicalioiM  of  this  Bcholu  belorc  the 
Briiiti  Atiaeialiaf.  1904-) 

*  loterestiBK  in  thi*  coQnKtion  is  the  demonstration  by  the  tame 
■utlicir  that  the  w«ll-known  Christian  monogram  so  Irequent  oa  old 
monamciits  and  still  employed  to-day  (supposed  to  bekht-rho  Irom  the 
GtMk  atpliab«()  i>  nothing  more  or  leu  than  the  oonunon  I^gyptian 
lyabol  of  th»  Cod  Horua  I 
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exclusive^  by  the  e\'er-intrcasing  popula  t  ion  of  "  forcigncis 
and  slaves "  and  inspired  all  genuine  Hellenes  with 
horror  and  contempt.*  The  more  deep  the  rcUgiotis 
and  creative  consciousness  sank,  the  more  boldly  did  the 
chaos  raise  its  head.  A  fusion  of  all  shades  of  super- 
stitions was  brought  about  by  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
when  Constantine  II.  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
proclaimed  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  religion  of 
the  State  and  so  forced  all  those  who  were  at  heart  non- 
Christtam  into  the  community  of  the  Christians,  all  the 
chaotic  conceptions  of  degenerate  "  heathendom  "  flowed 
in  at  the  same  time  and  from  those  daj-s  onward  formed — 
at  least  (o  a  great  extent — an  essential  elentent  of  the 
dogma. 

This  moment  is  the  turning-point  in  the  development 
of  the  Christian  religion. 

Noble  Christians,  especially  the  Greek  fathers,  fought 
desperately  against  the  disfigiiration  of  their  pure,  simple 
faith,  a  struggle  which  found  its  most  important  but 
its  most  violent  and  best  known  expression  in  the  long 
conflict  about  image-worship.  Already  in  this,  Rome, 
prompted  by  race,  culture  and  tradition,  took  the  side  of 
the  chaos.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  the  great 
Vigilantius,  a  Goth,  raises  his  voice  agaiitst  the  pseudo- 
mythological  Pantheon  of  guardian  angels  and  martyrs, 
the  abuse  of  relics — and  the  monkhood  taken  over  from 
the  Egyptian  worship  of  Serapis ;  t   but   Hicronymus, 

•  S«  «Bpecially  Uie  famous  speech  of  Demorthciwa  Df  Carina,  and 
for  a  luminar)-  of  the  facts  Jevoiw :  luliodiulioH  lo  the  Hitlory  0/  Religion. 
1S96.  chap,  xxjii.  FortlMtrBciBSbacko(tliBLaM5upp«ito01<lBAbyloD 
i*t  Otto  PS«idcr«r'B  CJtrianibiU.  p.  S4.  ttad  for  its  r«latioD  to  otliM  ol<t 
Riyatwies  *««  tb»  sarua  Author's  EnlileliuHg  Jn  Ckritltnlums.  1905, 
p.  1S4.  For  tli«  lut)d«iti«iil&l  facta  )m  Albr.  Dl«t«nch's  Eiiv  Mithmi- 
tilwrgif.  190J. 

t  Pacbomiua,  lb«  loundcr  ol  real  monkKood.  waa  an  Egyptian  like 
kia  predecessor,  the  liermlt  Anto<iiu»-  Ho  was  a  native  ol  Uppei 
Eg>-pt,  and  as  a  "  national  attendant  on  Serapis  "  learned  the  practicM 
which  be  afterwards  transferred  almoit  onchan^d  to  Cbristianity. 

(C/.  Z6ckler  :    .Itktse  uid  Mr'^nclilum,  2nd  ed.  p,   193  f.) 
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who  wiis  educated  in  Rome,  fights  it  down  and  enriches 
the  world  and  the  calendar  with  new  saints  invented 
by  his  own  imagination.  The  "  pious  he  "  was  already 
at  work-* 


The  Mythology  of  Inner  Exp£cttENCE 


This  may  suffice  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the 
mythnlogj'  derived  from  outer  experience  and  handed 
down  by  the  Indo-Europeans  was  unavoidably  dis- 
figured by  the  Chaos  of  Peoples.  If  we  now  turn  our 
attention  to  the  forming  of  myths  from  Inner  experience 
we  shall  find  the  Indo-European  legacy  in  purer  form. 

The  kernel  of  the  Christian  religion,  the  focus  in  M'hich 
all  rays  concentrate,  is  the  conception  of  a  "  redemption 
of  man  "  :  this  idea  has  always  been  and  still  is  strange 
to  the  Jews ;  it  absolutely  contradicts  their  whole 
conception  of  reUgion  ;  t  for  here  we  have  not  to  do  with 
a  visible,  historical  fact,  but  with  an  inexpressible,  inner 
experience.  It  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  centra!  idea  in 
all  Indo-Eranian  religions  views  :  they  all  revolve,  at 
it  were,  round  the  longing  for  redemption,  the  hope  of 
salvation  ;  nor  was  this  idea  of  redemption  strange  to 
the  Hellenes  ;  we  find  it  in  their  mysteries:  it  forms  the 
basis  of  many  of  their  myths,  and  in  Plato  (e.g..  in  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Republic)  it  is  clearly  recognisable, 
although,  for  the  reason  stated  in  the  first  chapter,  the 
Greeks  of  the  Classical  epoch  revealed  to  a  verj'  small 
extent  the  inner,  moral,  or.  as  we  should  say  to-day, 
pessirafatic  side  of  these  mj-ths.  Tliey  sought  the  kemd 
elsewhere : 

What  are  traaaant  to  me  in  comparinn  with  ]t(«. 

nd  yet  alongside  of  this  high  estimate  of  life  as  the 

■  Cf.  vol.  L  p.  31 ).     Foe  the  "  adoption  ol  lieatheDdom."  ut  mlto 
Uw.  p.  J04  t 
C/.  vol.  1.  p.  41  J.  and  alM  ttie  pUM^e  on  p.  jJ7.ijiMl«d  bostOrMU. 
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most  glorious  ol  all  possessions  there  is  the  song  of  praise 
to  tlie  one  who  dies  young  : 

All  thuigii  ore  fair  in  death,  wbateva  m*y  kppekf.* 

But  whoever  notices  the  tragic  basis  of  the  proverbial 
"  Greek  cheerfulness  "  will  be  inclined  to  recognise  this 
"  redemption  in  beautiful  manifestation  "  as  clearly 
related  to  those  other  conceptions  of  the  redemption  : 
it  is  the  same  theme  in  a  different  key.  Major  instead 
of  Minor. 

The  idea  of  redemption — or  let  us  rather  say  the 
mythical  conception  of  redemption  f — embraces  two 
others :  that  of  a  present  imperfection  and  that  of  a 
possible  perfection  by  some  non-empirical,  that  is.  in  a 
certain  sense  supematmal  or  transcendental  process : 
the  one  is  symbolised  by  the  myth  of  degeneration,  the 
other  by  that  of  gracious  help  bestowed  by  a  Higher 
Being.  The  myth  of  degeneration  becomes  particularly 
plutic  where  it  is  represented  as  the  fall  by  sin  :  this  is 
in  consequence  the  most  beautiful  and  imperishable 
page  in  Christian  mythology  ;  whereas  the  complementary 
conception  of  grace  is  so  pre-eminently  metaphysical 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  presented  in  plastic  form.  The 
story  of  the  fall  is  a  fable,  by  which  attention  is  drawn 
to  a  great  fundamental  fact  of  human  life  awakened  to 
consciousness  ;  it  leads  up  to  knowledge  :  grace,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  conception  which  only  follows  after 
knowledge,  and  can  only  be  acquired  by  personal  ex- 
pcricnce.t     Hence  a  great  and  interesting  difference  in 

•  lli«d  ix..  40).  wwl  x]rii,  ?J. 

t  That  in  the  case  of  Homer  the  word  mulKos  corresponds  to  the 
later  logos,  that  is.  that  all  speech  is  viewed,  so  to  speak,  as  poetry 
(which  it  obviously  13),  is  one  o(  those  things  in  wliich  language  re- 
veal* to  «3  the  ptofoundest  (acts  concerciag  the  organisation  ol  our 
mind. 

I  Kluge  gives  in  bis  EtymologitdtM  WdrUrbucli  the  loUoving  u 
etymology  and  expUnulion  olglACe  (CH(iif«).  Koot  meaning.  "  lobend. 
bcndoueMU":  Gothic  "to support": Old  Suion,  " favour, belp " i  Old 
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tbe  development  of  all  giinuinc  (that  is,  □on-Semitic) 
religions  according  to  the  predominant  mental  gifts  of 
thevarious  races.  Wherever  the  creative  and  figurative 
element  pn-duminatcs  (in  tlic  case  of  the  Enmians,  the 
Europeans,  and.  as  it  seems,  tbe  Sumero-Accadians) 
degeneration  is  plastically  presented  as  "  fall  by 
sin  "  and  made  the  centre  of  the  complex  of  myths 
derived  from  inner  experience :  this  complex  of  myths 
groups  itself  aromid  the  conception  of  redemption ;  • 
whereas  where  (his  is  not  the  case  (for  example  among 
the  Aryan  Indians,  who  have  such  high  talents  for  meta- 
physics but  as  plastic  artists  are  more  rich  in  imagination 
than  skilful  in  form),  wc  do  not  find  the  myth  of 
degeneration  clearly  and  definitely  formulated,  but 
only  all  sorts  of  contradictor^'  conceptions.  On  the 
other  hand,  grace — the  weak  point  of  our  religion 
and  for  most  Christians  a  mere  confused  word — is  the 
radiant  sun  of  Indian  faitli  ;  it  represents  not  merely 
bopc  but  the  triumphant  experience  of  the  pious,  and 
therefore  stands  so  very  much  in  the  forefront  of  all 
religious  thought  and  feeling  tliat  the  discussions  of  the 
Indian  sages  on  grace,  especially  in  its  relation  to  good 
works,  make  the  violent  debates  which  have  always 
divided  the  Christian  Church  appear  relatively 
almost  childish  and  to  a  great  extent  ridiculous,  if  we 

High  GcriDAii."  pity.  coiupusloD.  condescension" ;  Middle  HlgbCcrmui, 
"  bUa*.  wpfMirt,  Uvour." 

*  Tba  caytb  ol  cl«scD«ratU)o  foRiu,  u  Is  w«ll  knovn,  a  luiid*m«ntal 
compoDent  of  tbe  ciiclc  of  coacoptioas  ol  the  Greeks,  who  Dcvexthelew 
ue  »  peniitently  called  "  dwcrEid." 

"  Woaltl  I  bail  sooncc  died,  ot  else  lutd  been  later  bora  I 
For  now  lives  a  race  ol  iron  :   never  by  day 
Are  they  frou  ol  tniMTy  uid  caie.  ixad  by  niglit 
Tbey  kuKec  pain:  and  tbu  burden  of  oues  ia  the  gilt  of  the 
Cods  I  " 

Sospnks  the"  joyfnl"  HtaioHW  orhs  and  Days,  vtrtc  175  f-].  Andlia 
pftlfila  to  ti(  a  pa«t  "goldca  age,"  which  we  have  to  thoolc  lor  the  littla 
(ood  that  ).tiU  exub  Araonc  tu  d«f ODcratc  men,  for  th«M  gieat  men  of 
tbe  past  itill  move  u  q)irit>  ia  our  midst ;  cf,  vol.  1.  p.  69, 

u  c 
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except  the  case  of  a  ^-exy  (ew  men — an  Apostle  Paul  and  s 
Martin  Lullivr.  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  doubt 
that  here  we  are^dealing^with  the  mythical  shaping  of 
intxprcssibic  inner  experiences,  I  would  refer  liiin  to  the 
speech  of  Chri&t  to  Nicodemus,  in  which  the  word  "  re- 
generation "  would  be  just  as  senselessj,asl  the  story 
in  Gctiesis  of  the  degeneration  of  the  first  beings  by  the 
eating  of  an  apple,  if  there  were  not  here  as  there,  a  case  of 
mak^visible  a  pcrlectlyactual  and  present  but  at  the  same 
time  invisible  process  which  therefore  the  understanding 
cannot  grasp.  And  in  reference  to  the  (all  by  sin  I  refer 
to  Luther,  who  writes :  "  Original  &in]_nieans  the  fall  of 
all  nature  "  ;  and  again  :  "The  earth  is  indeed  innocent 
and  would  willingly  bring  forth  the  best ;  but  it  is  hin- 
dered by  the  curse  that  has  fallen  upon  men  by  icason 
of  sin."  Here  natural  affinity  between  man's  inner- 
most action  and  surrounding  nature  is  ob\'iously  postu- 
lated :  that  is  Indo-European  mythical  religion  in  its 
full  development  {see  vol.  i.  pp.  214  and  412).  I  may  also 
say  that  when  tliis  mythical  religion  reveals  itself  as  the 
conception  of  reason  (as  in  the  case  of  Schopenhauer)  it 
fonns  1  do-Europcan  metaphysics.* 

Reflection  upon  this  brings  home  to  us  the  profound 
and  very  stgnihcant  fact  ttiat  our  Indo-European  view  of 
"  sin  "  is  altogether  inythical,  that  is,  it  reaches  beyond 
the  real  world.  I  have  aheady  pointed  out  {vol.  i.  p,  390) 
how  fundamentally  dbtinct  the  Jewish  view  is,  so  that 
the  same  word  denotes  with  them  quite  a  different  tiling ; 
I  have,  moreover,  studied  various  modem  Je\vish  hand- 
books of  religious  tcacliing  without  anywhere  linding  a 
discussion  of  the  idea  of  "  sin  "  :  whoever  does  not  break 
the  law  is  righteous ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish 
theologians  expressly  and  energetically  reject  the  dogma 

''  *  LuUiei's  thoughts  ar«  vaguely  anticipttted  in  the  5U1  cbaptvr  of 
tiM  Epitlit  to  Iht  Sataans.  but  they  an;  fouad  quite  fully  eyprWMd  La 
tite  writinjt*  ol  Scoius  Erigcaa.  whom  he  valued  m>  highly  (»eo  Dt.  din. 
Hat..  Book  V.  cfaftip.  j6). 
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of  original  sin  which  the  Christians  derived  from  the 
Old  Testament.'  Now  if  we  reflect  on  this  position  of 
the  Jews,  which  is  pcHcctly  justilicd  by  tlieir  history  nnd 
religion,  we  shall  soon  come  to  s*e  that  from  our  dificrcnt 
standpoint  sin  and  original  sin  are  synonynu.  It  is  ft 
question  of  an  unavoidable  condition  of  all  life.  Our 
conception  of  sinfulness  is  the  first  step  towards  the 
recognition  of  a  transc^udcntii]  connection  of  things ; 
it  is  evidence  that  our  direct  experience  of  this  connection 
b  beginning — an  experience  which  receives  its  con- 
summation in  the  words  of  Christ ;  "  The  Kingdom  of 
Hcavco  is  witlun  you  "*  (see  vol.  i.  p.  187).  Augustine's 
definition  ;  "  Peccatum  est  dictum,  factum  tW  concupitum 
contra  legem  atirnam  "  t  is  only  a  superficial  extension 
of  Jewish  conceptions  ;  Paul  goes  to  the  root  of  tite  luatter 
by  calling  sin  itself  a  "  law  " — a  law  of  the  flesh,  or, 
as  we  should  say  to-day.  an  empirical  law  of  nature — and 
by  showing  in  a  famous  passage  which  has  been  considered 
obscure  but  is  perfectly  clear  (Romans  viii.).  that  the 
Church  law,  ttiat  so-called  lex  aterna  of  Augustine,  has 
not  the  least  power  over  sin,  which  is  a  fact  of  nature, 
o\'er  which  grace  alone  can  prevail. f  The  exact  trans- 
cription of  the  Old  Indian  thought  I  Tlic  singer  of  the 
Veda  already  "  searches  eagerly  for  his  sin  "  and  fuids 
it  not  in  his  will  but  in  his  condition,  which  even  in  his 
dreams  holds  evil  up  before  his  eyes,  and  finally  he  turns 
to  his  God.  "  the  God  of  grace,"  who  enlightens  the  simple.§ 

*  CoosuU  u  kn  example  Pbilippooa's  lifotliliicht  HtUiiomleJir*, 

I  S>n  b  ■  bniMh  ol  the  ev«>lAiting  Uw  by  word,  deed  or  desire. 

i  C/.  eepeokftUf  Pflcidcicr:  Drr  PaultiinnM!.  lod  cd.  p.  jut.  This 
purely  «cieali&:  tlieological  espusition  is  Dutumll)'  (liStrCDt  from  nliu*^. 
but  MverUtcleas  canfimu  tt,  especially  by  tlie  prooi  (p.  $9)  tli&t  Puul 
kHUsaed  Uie  preseoce  ct  ta  impulse  to  sin  b«lore  tho  FaII.  wtilcli 
obvioMiljr  couhl  mean  aMhing  but  Um  mnoval  ut  tlio  luytti  beyond 
Mbitruy  biitodcAl  boundariM  ;  tluB  aUo  by  tJio  clear  demoiiBtraiioii 
that  Paul,  in  oppositloa  to  llie  AuKustinian  doKmnti<itt,  rpcnuiilHed 
ID  tbc  6e>b  th«  commoB  tad  uoduuicuig  source  of  all  ilsJal  BAtutet 

f  BigittU  va.  66. 
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And  in  the  same  way  as  later  Origcncs,  Erigcna  and 
Luther,  the  f^JLriraka-Mbn&nsi  considers  all  living  beings 
as  "  in  need  of  tedemption,  but  only  human  beings  as 
being  capable  of  it."  *  It  is  only  wlien  wc  view  sin  as 
a  condition,  not  as  the  transgression  of  a  law,  that  we 
can  arrive  at  tlie  two  conceptions  of  redemptiun  and  of 
grace.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  the  inmost  experiences 
of  the  individual  soul,  which,  as  far  as  is  possible,  arc  made 
visible  andtomniuiiicable  through  mythical  images. 

How  unavoidable  the  struggle  was  in  this  whole  range 
of  myth-building  becomes  clear  from  tlie  simple  reflection 
that  such  conceptions  are  directly  contradictoiy  to  the 
Jewish  view  of  religion.  Where  does  one  find  in  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  even  the  slightest  hint  of 
the  conception  of  the  divine  Trinity  ?  Nowhere.  Note 
also  with  what  fine  instinct  the  first  bearers  of  the 
Christian  idea  take  precautions  that  the  "  redeemer " 
^ould  not  he  incorporated  in  any  \vay  with  the  Jewish 
people  :  the  house  of  David  had  been  promised  everlasting 
duration  by  the  Priests  (2  Samuel  xxu.  5).  hence  the 
expectation  of  a  King  from  this  tribe ;  but  Christ  is  not 
descended  from  the  house  of  David  ;  t  neither  is  he  a 
son  of  Jehov-ah,  the  God  of  the  Jews ;  he  is  the  son  of 
the  cosmic  God,  that  "  holy  ghost  "  which  was  famihar 
to  all  Aryans  under  different  names — the  "  breath  of 
breath,"  as  the  Brihad&ranyaka  says,  or,  to  quote  the 
Greek  fathers  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  poieics  and 
piaster  of  tlie  world,  the  "  originator  of  the  sublime  work 
of  .creation."  t  The  idea  of  a  redemption  and  uith  it 
of  necessity  the  conceptions  of  degeneration  and  grace 
have  always  been  and  still  arc  aUen  to  the  Jews.  The 
surest  proof  is  aftorded  by  the  fact  that,  although  the 
Jews  themselves  relate  the  myth  of  the  Fall  at  the 

*  ^ftokont:     Dm  Sitra's  dn  V»ddnia  i.  i.  3^, 

}  Set  Xha  fictitious  genealogies   in  Matlhiw  I.  and  Lxtk*  U.,  both  ol 
wliicb  go  bock  tv  Jipieph — oot  to  Maty. 
t  Sm  Hergenrttlia :  Photivi  Jii.  43S. 
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beginning  of  their  Mcrcd  books,  they  themselves  have 
never  known  anything  of  original  sin  I     I  have  already 
pointed  to  ttiis  fact  and  we  know  of  course  that  all  the 
myths  contained   in  the   Bible  arc  without  exception 
borrowed,  reduced  from  mythological  ambiguity  to  the 
oarrowsipiificance  of  an  liistorical  chronicle  by  those  who 
composed  the  Old  Testament.*    For  this  reason  there 
grew  up  in  regard  to  the  cycle  of  myths  of  redemption  a 
strife  uHthin  the;  Christian  Church  which  raged  wildly 
during  the  first  centuries,  and  signified  a  hfe  and  death 
straggle  for  religion,  which  h  not  yet  settled  and  never 
can  be — never,  so  long  as  two  contradictory  views  of 
existence  arc  forced  by  obstinate  want  of  comprehension 
to  exist  side  by  side  as  one  and  the  same  religion.  The  Jew, 
as  Professor  Darmesteter  assured  us  (vol.  i.  p.  421).  "  has 
never  troubled  his  brain  about  the  storj-  of  the  apple  and 
the  serpent  "  ;  for  his  unimaginative  brain  it  had  no  mean- 
ing :  t  for  the  Greek  and  the  Teuton,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  (he  starting-point  of  the  whole  moral  mythology 
of  humanity  laid  down  in  the  book  of  Genesis.    These 
therefore  could  not  help  "troubling  their  brains"  about 
the  question.     If  hke  the  Jews  they  rejected  the  Fall 
completely,  they  at  the  same  time  destroyed  the  belief 
in  divine  grace  and  therewith  disappeared  the  conception 
of  redemption,  in  short,  religion  in  our  Indo-European 
sense  was  destroyed  and  nothing  but  Jewish  rationalism 
remained  behind — witliout  the  strength  and  the  ideal 
element  of  Jewish  n.itionaI  tradition  and  blood  relation- 
ship.    That  is  what  Augustine  clearly  recognised.     But 
on  the  other  band  :  if  we  were  to  accept  this  very  ancient 
Sumero-Accadian  fable,  which    was  meant,   as   I  said 
before,    to     awaken    the    perceptive    faculty,    if     we 
fancied  we  must  interpret  it  in  that   Jewish  fashion 

I    *  Sm  vol.  I.  pp.  3jo.  41S,  And  43^ 

t  nradfMor  GtmU  (I.  (>io)  conglttcn  the  doctrine  o(  origliutl  sin  to 
bo  K  "  Qcw  docttiiM."  tnvcDted  t>y  Paul  I 
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which  views  all  things  mythical  as  matmally  correct 
hietOTy,  the  result  must  l>e  a  monstrous  and  revolting 
doctrine,  or,  as  Bishop  JuUanusof  Eclanum  at  the  Ix^n- 
ning  ol  the  fifth  century  expresses  it,  "a  stupid  and 
profane  dogma,"  It  was  this  con\-tction  that  decided 
(he  pio!i8  Briton  Pelagius — and  before  liim,  as  it  seems, 
almost  ihe  whole  Hellenic  Christendom.  I  have  studied 
various  histories  of  dogma  and  histories  of  the  Church 
without  ever  finding  this  so  very  simple  cause  of  the  un- 
avoidable Pflagian  controversy  even  hinted  at .  Hamack, 
for  example,  in  his  History  of  Dogma,  says  of  Augustine's 
doctrine  of  grace  and  sin  ;  "  As  the  expression  of  psycho- 
logical rrligiouR  experience  it  is  tnie ;  but  when  pro- 
jected into  history  it  is  false."  and  a  little  further  on  he 
says,  ■'  Ihe  letter  of  the  Bible  had  a  confusing  influence  "  ; 
here  on  two  occasions  he  is  very  near  the  explanation, 
uithout  sretng  it,  and  in  consequertce  the  rest  of  his  ex- 
position remains  abstract  and  theological,  leaving  us  \'ery 
uncertainon  tbomatter.  For  here  we  have  ob\nouslyan  in- 
stance, if  I  may  usea  popular  expression,  of  a  knife  that  cuts 
both  vaxys.  By  scomfuUv  rejecting  the  low  materialistic, 
concretely  historical  view  of  Adam's  Fall,  be  pro\ts  his 
deeply  reUgknis  feeling  ar>d  maintains  it  in  happy  protest 
agninst  sh^low  Semitism,  at  the  same  time — l^  proving 
death,  forexample.a  universal  and  necessary  lavof  nature 
having  nothing  to  do  with  sin — be  is  figjitii^  fcr  truth 
against  snperstitmo,  for  scienoe  against  obeacnnntism. 
On  the  other  band,  he  and  his  comntdcs  hare  had  their 
SBflse  for  poetiy  and  myth  so  destroyed  by  Anstotc&uu<m 
and  Hebraism,  that  be  hiniseU  (Uk*  so  many  aa  Anti- 
Setniteof  the  present  day)  has  beaxne  haU  a  Jew  and 
niccts  the  good  with  the  bad :  be  wiD  bear  P94**q^  of 
tbe  Fan ;  the  old.  sacred  image  which  points  tbe  may  to 
the  pcofetmdest  knowkdge  of  htman  natnre  be  dtscards 
wplrta^;  hot  grace  is  heniijr  made  to  ilwinlr  to  a 
word  and  TcocnptMD  beootos  so 
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an  abstraction  that  a  follower  of  Pclagius  could  speak  of 
an  "  emancipalion  of  man  from  God  by  free  will."  This 
path  would  have  led  directly  back  to  flatly  rationalistic 
philosophy  and  Stoici&m,  with  the  never-failing  comple- 
ment of  grossly  sensual  mystery-service  and  superstition, 
a  movtmcnt  which  we  can  observe  in  the  ethical  and 
theosophic  societies  of  the  nineteenth  century.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  Augustine  in  that  famous 
iggle,  in  which  he  originally  had  the  greatest  and 
it  gifted  portion  of  the  Episcopate,  and  more  than 
once  the  Pope  too,  against  him,  saved  religion  as  such ; 
for  he  defended  the  myth.  But  by  what  mrans  only  was 
that  possible  to  him  ?  It  was  only  possible  because  he 
threw  the  narrow  Ncssus-shirt  of  acquired  Jewish  narrow- 
mindednoss  over  the  splendid  creations  of  divining, 
intuitive,  heavenward-soaring  wisdom,  and  transformed 
Snmero-Accadian  similes  into  Christian  dogmas,  in  the 
historical  tnith  of  which  every  one  mnst  henceforth 
believe  on  penalty  of  death.* 

I  am  not  writing  a  hi.story  of  theology  and  cannot  go 
deeper  into  this  controversy,  but  I  hope  that  these 
fragmentary  liints  have  Ihrown  some  light  on  the  in- 
evitable quarrel  concerning  the  Fall,  and  characterised 
it  in  its  essentiality.  Every  educated  man  knows  that 
the  Pelagi,-in  controversy  b  still  going  on.  The  Catholic 
Church,  by  emphasising  the  importance  of  works  as 
opposed  to  faith,  could  not  help  diminishing  the  import- 
ance of  grace  ;  no  sophistry  can  put  aside  this  fact, 
which  when  further  reflected  has  influenced  the  actions 
and  thoughts  of  millions.  But  Fall  and  Grace  are  so 
closely  connected  parts  of  one  single  organism  that  the 
least  touching  of  the  one  influences  the  other ;  thus  it 
was  that  step  by  step  the  true  significance  of  the  myth 

■  Thii  may  bkvo  bwm  ilii&cult  enough  (or  Anffi»tlne  himself,  for 
«wlieT,  in  tho  a;tlt  cbftptwr  of  th«  15th  book  of  thn  D«  CtiiUM»  Dei,  h« 
bad  spoken  stronitly  w^'nst  ttttcmptinx  to  interpret  the  book  of  Gnufii 
u  Uttorical  truth  entirely  free  of  alkgory. 
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of  the  Fall  became  bo  weakened  that  the  Jesuits 
to-day  are  generally  described  as  semi-Pelagians,  and 
they  themselves  even  call  their  doctrine  a  scUntia  media* 
As  soon  as  the  myth  is  infringed,  Judaism  is  inevitable. 
It  is  clear  that  the  struggle  must  rage  more  fiercely 
conceming  the  conception  of  grace  ;  (or  the  Fall  was 
at  least  found  in  the  sacred  books  of  the  Israelites, 
though  only  as  imcoinprehended  myth,  whereas  grace 
is  nowhere  to  be  foimd  there  and  is  and  remains  quite 
meaningless  to  them.  The  stonn  had  already  burst 
among  the  Apostles,  and  it  has  not  yet  died  away.  Law 
or  grace :  the  two  could  no  more  exist  simultaneously 
than  man  could  at  once  serve  God  and  mammon.  "  I 
do  not  frustrate  the  grace  of  God :  for  if  righteousness 
come  by  the  law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  "  {Paul  to  the 
Gatatians  ii.  21).  One  such  passage  is  decisive  ;  to  play 
off  against  it  other  so-called  "  canonical  "  utterances  {e.g.. 
The  EpistU  ef  James  n.  14,  24)  is  childish  ;  for  it  is  not  a 
question  of  theological  hair-splitting  but  of  one  of  the 
great  facts  of  experience  of  inner  life  amongst  us  Indo- 
Europeaius.  "  Only  he  receives  redemption,  whom 
redemption  chooses,"  says  the  Katha-Upanishad.  And 
what  gift  is  it  that  this  metaphysical  myth  lets  m 
"receive  by  grace  "  ?  According  to  the  Indo-Eranians 
Jtnowledge,  according  to  the  European  Christians  faith : 
both  guaranteeing  a  regeneration,  that  is,  a\rakening  man 
to  the  consciousness  of  a  different  connection  of  things.f 
I  quote  again  the  words  of  Christ,  for  they  cannot  too 
often  be  quoted  :  "  Tlie  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within 
you."  This  is  a  discernment  or  a  faith,  obtained  by 
divine  grace.    Redemption  by  knowledge,  redemption  by 

•  I  shall  only  quote  one  witncu  who«;  judgment  i»  moderate  and 
cocroct,  Sninlr-Beuve.  He  wrila  (Port  Royal.  Book  IV.  clmp.  t); 
"  L/t  //.iHiMi  K'dHrtlfnl  pat  iiKrini  {>ai  leur  niflhode  d'idve^lion  qu'ilt 
soMt  tlmi-pil<igi4nt  UndaM  »m  FiUi(i«niiwu  pur,  gut  par  Itur  dodtime 
Jirtite." 

t  C/.  Tol.  1,  pp.  I9J  and  437 ;  uid  the  pora^niph  od  "Vie«-s  of 
£xi<t«nc«"  In  tbe  nintli  chapter  (vol.  IL), 
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■  faith :  two  views  which  are  not  so  very  differcmt  as 
people  have  thought ;  the  Indian,  and  Buddha,  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  intellerl.  the  Grseco- Teuton,  taught  by 
Jesus  Christ,  upon  the  will :  two  intprprntatioii-s  of  the 
same  inner  experience.  But  the  second  is  of  more  far- 
reaching  importance,  sinre  redemption  by  knowledge, 
as  India  shows,  signifies  fundamentally  a  pure  and  simple 
negation  and  so  affords  no  positive,  creative  principle ; 
while  redemption  by  faith  takes  hold  o(  humanity  by 
its  darkest  roots  and  forces  it  to  take  a  definite  and  a 
strongly  positive  direction  : 

Eio'  feate  Barg  i*t  uiwc*  Gott  I 
To  the  Jewish  religion  both  views  are  equally  foreign. 


Jewish  Chronicle  of  the  World 

So  much  for  information  and  instruction  concerning 
those  mythological  portions  of  the  Christian  religion, 
which  certainly  were  not  borrowed  from  Judaism.  Mani- 
festly, the  structure  is  essentially  Indo-European,  not 
•  a  temple  built  solely  in  honour  of  the  Jewish  religion- 
This  structure  rests  upon  pillars  and  these  pillars  upon 
foundations,  which  are  not  all  Jewish.  But  now  it 
'      remains  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  impulse 

■  deri\-cd  from  Judaism,  whereby  at  the  same  time  the 
tiature  of  the  struggle  within  the  Christian  religion  will 
appear  more  and  more  manifest. 

■  Nothing  would  be  falser  than  to  regard  the  Jewish 
influence  in  the  creation  of  the  Christian  rchgion  as 
merely  negative,  destructive  and  pernicious.  If  we  look 
ftt  the  matter  from  the  Semitic  standpoint,  which  with  the 
help  of  any  Jewish  rchgious  doctrine  we  can  easily  do, 
we  shall  see  tilings  in  exactly  the  opposite  light :  the 
Helleno-Ar^-an  element  as  the  undoing,  destroying  force 
that  is  hostile  to  religion  as  we  already  observed  in  the 
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case  of  Pelagius.  Without  giving  up  our  natural  point 
of  view,  an  unprejudiced  consideration  will  show  us 
that  the  Jewish  contribution  is  very  important  and 
almost  indif^pensnble.  For  in  this  marriage  the 
Jowisl)  spirit  was  the  masculine  principle,  the  generative 
element,  the  will.  Nothing  entitles  us  to  assume  that 
Hellenic  speculation.  Egyptian  asceticism  and  inter- 
national mysticism,  without  the  fervour  of  the  Jewish 
will  to  believe,  would  ever  have  given  the  world  a  new 
religious  ideal  and  at  the  same  time  a  new  life.  Neither 
the  Roman  Stoics  \vith  their  noble  but  cold,  impotent 
moral  philosophy,  nor  the  aimless,  m>'stic  self-negation 
of  the  theology  introduced  from  India  to  Asia  Minor, 
nor  the  opposite  solution  found  in  the  neo-Platonic  Philo, 
where  the  Israelite  faith  is  viewed  in  a  mystical,  sjTn- 
bolical  fashion,  and  Hellenic  thought,  deformed  by 
senility,  must  embrace  this  strangely  adorned  youngest 
daughter  of  Israel — none  of  these,  obviously,  would  have 
led  to  the  goal.  How  could  we  otherwise  explain  the  fact 
that  at  the  very  time  when  Christ  was  bom  Judaism 
itself,  so  exclusive  in  its  nature,  so  scornful  of  ever^-thing 
alien,  so  stem  and  joyless  and  devoid  of  beauty,  had 
begun  a  genuine  and  most  successful  propaganda  ? 
The  Jewish  religion  is  disinclined  to  all  conversion,  but 
the  Gentiles,  impelled  by  longing  for  faith,  went  over  to 
it  in  crowds.  And  that  too  although  the  Jew  was  hated. 
We  speak  of  the  Anti-Semitism  of  to-day.  Renan  assures 
us  that  horror  of  the  Je\vish  character  was  even  more 
intense  in  the  century  before  the  birth  of  Christ.*  What 
is  it  then  (hat  forms  the  secret  attraction  of  Judaism  ? 
Its  will.  That  will  which,  ruling  in  the  sphere  of  rchgion, 
created  unconditional,  blind  faith.  Poetrj',  philosophy, 
science,  mysticism,  mythology- — all  these  are  widely 
divergent  and  to  a  certain  extent  paralyse  the  will ;  they 
testify  to  an  unworldly.  speciUative,  ideal  tendency  of 
■  Hiilout  dit  ptuple  d'hrail  v.  itj.  , 
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mind,  which  produces  in  the  case  of  all  noble  men  that 
proud  contempt  of  life  which  miikes  it  possible  for  the 
Indian  sage  to  lay  himself  while  still  alive  in  his  own  gravei 
which  makes  the  inimitable  greatness  of  Homer's  hero 
Achilles,  which  stamps  the  German  Siegfried  as  a  model 
of  fearlessness  and  which  received  montimental  expression 
in  the  nineteenth  century  in  Schopenhauer's  doctrine  Of 
the  n^^tion  of  the  will  to  live.  The  will  is  here  in  a  way 
directed  inwardly.  Tliis  is  quite  different  in  the  case 
of  the  Jew.  His  will  at  all  times  took  an  outward 
direction ;  it  was  the  unconditional  will  to  live.  This 
will  to  live  was  the  first  thing  that  Judaism  gave  to 
Christianity :  hence  that  contradiction,  which  even 
to-day  seems  to  many  an  inexplicable  riddle,  between 
a  doctrine  of  inner  conversion,  toleration  and  mercifulness, 
and  a  religion  of  exclusive  self-assertion  and  fanatical 
intolerance. 

Next  to  this  general  tendency  of  will — and  inseparably 
bound  up  \vith  it — must  be  mentioned  the  Jewish  purely 
historical  view  of  faith.  In  the  third  chapter  I  have 
treated  at  length  the  relation  between  the  Jewish  failh 
of  will  and  the  teaching  of  Christ,  while  I  have  in  the  fifth 
discussed  its  relation  to  religion  as  a  whole ;  I  pre- 
suppose both  passages  to  be  known.*  Here  I  should 
hke  merely  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  how  great  and 
decisive  an  influence  the  Jewish  faith  as  a  material 
unshakable  conviction  concerning  definite  liistorical 
events  was  bound  to  exercise  at  that  moment  of  history 
at  which  Christianity  arose.  On  this  point  Hatch  writes  : 
"  Th«  young  Christian  communities  were  helped  by  the 
aiirent  reaction  against  pure  speculation — the  longing 
for  certainly.  The  mass  of  men  were  sick  of  theories ; 
thirj-  wanted  certainty.  The  current  teaching  of  the 
Christian  teachers  gave  this  certainty.  It  appealed  to 
definite  iacts  of  which  their  predecessors  were  eye^ 
*  Sm  vol  it  pp.  ajS  t.  and  41;  U 
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witnesses.     Its  simple  tradition  of  the  life  and  death  and 
resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  was  a  necessary  basis  for 
tlic  satisfaction  of  men's  needs."  *    That  was  a  beginning. 
The  attention  was  in  the  first  place  directed  solely  to 
Jesus  Christ ;  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews  were  couoted 
as  very  suspicious  documents ;    Luther  speaks  in  anger 
of  the  small  respect  which  men  like  Origenes  and  even 
Hieron>'mus  (as  he  tells  us)  paid  to  the  Old  Testament ; 
most  of  the  gnostics  rcjcclcd  it  i«  toto  ;  Marcion  actually 
regarded  it  as  a  work  of  the  Devil.     But  as  soon  as  the 
Sin  edge  of  Jewish  historical  religion  had  found  its  way 
into   men's    ideas,   the    whole    wedge    could    not    fail 
gradually  to  he  driven  in.     It  is  believed  that  the  so-called 
Jewish  Christians  suffered  a  defeat  and  that  the  heathen 
Christians  with  Paul  carried  off  the  \ictory  ?      That  is 
only  tnie  in  a  very  conditional  and  fragmentary-  manner. 
Outwardly,  indeed,  the  Jewish  law  with  its  "  sign  of 
the  Covenant  "  suffered  complete  shipwreck,  outwardly, 
too,    the    Indo-European    with    his    Trinity  and    other 
mythology  and   melaphj-sics  prevailed ;   but    inwardly, 
during  the  first  centuries,  the  true  backbone  of  Christianity 
came  to  be  Jewish    historj- — that   history  which   had 
been  remodelled  by  fanatical  priests  according  to  certain 
hieratic   theories  and   plans,   which   had   been  supple- 
mented and  constructed  with  genius  but  at  the  same 
time  with  caprice — that  history  which  historically  was 
utterly    untrue-t     Christ's    advent,    which    had    been 
foretold  to  them  by  authentic  mtncsses.  was  to  those 
poor  men  of  the  chaos  hke  a  light  in  the  darkness ;    it 
was  an  historical  phenomenon.     Sublime  spirits  indeed 
placed  this  historic  personality  in  a  symbolical  temple ; 
but  what  signified  logos  and  demiurgoa  and  emanations 
of  the  divine  principle  to  the  common  people  ?     Its 


*  IntlutHct  of  Gtith  IJttu  aiut  Ui«gtt  tipom  Ik*  Ckn'itian   CAurcA, 
6th  ed.  p.  jij. 

t  St*  vol.  ii  ppi  4SX  Slid  460. 
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healthy  instinct  impelled  it  to  fasten  on  to  something 
whicti  gave  it  a  firm  hold,  and  that  was  Jewish  history. 
The  Messianic  hope — although  in  Judaism  it  by  no 
means  played  the  part  which  we  Christians  imagine  * — 
formed  tlie  uniting  link  in  the  chain,  and  mankind 
possessed  henceforth  not  only  the  teacher  of  the  new 
sublime  religion,  not  only  the  divine  picture  of  the 
Sufferer  on  the  Cross,  but  the  whole  world-plan  of  the 
Creator  from  the  time  when  he  created  heaven  and 
earth  to  the  moment  when  he  should  sit  in  judgment, 
"  which  was  soon  to  be."  The  longing  for  material 
certainty,  the  distinguishing  mark  of  that  epoch, 
had.  as  we  see.  not  rested,  till  every  trace  of  un- 
certainty had  t>ecn  destroyed.  That  signifies  a  triumph 
of  Jewish,  and  fundamentally  of  Semitic,  philosophy 
and  religion. 

Closely  allied  to  thii  is  the  introduction  of  religious 
intolerance.  Intolerance  is  natural  to  the  Semite ;  in  it 
an  essential  feature  of  his  cliaracter  expresses  itself. 
To  the  Jew  especially  the  unwavering  belief  in  the  history 
and  destination  of  his  people  was  a  vital  question; 
this  belief  was  liis  only  weapon  in  the  struggle  for  the 
existence  of  his  nation  :  in  it  his  particular  gilts  had  been 
permanently  expressed  ;  in  short,  for  hira  there  was  at 
stake  something  which  liad  grown  outward  from  within — 
something  wliich  was  the  gift  of  the  history  and  character 
of  the  people,  liven  the  negative  quahtics  of  the 
Jews  which  are  so  prominent,  for  example  the  indifference 
and  unbehef  which  has  been  widespread  from  carUest 
times  to  the  present  day,  had  contributed  to  the  rigid- 
ncss  of  the  compulsion  to  believe.  But  now  this  power- 
ful impulse  was  applied  to  quite  another  world.  Here 
there  was  no  people,  no  nation,  no  tradition ;  that 
moral  motive  power  of  a  fearful  national  trial,  which 
lends  consecration  to  the  liard,  narrow  Jewish  law,  was 
■  5m  vol.  i.  p.  SJ5  noto. 
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altogether  lacking.  Tlie  tntroductioD,  therefore,  of  com- 
pulsoo'  faith  into  the  Chaos  (and  then  among  the  Ger- 
manic nations)  was  in  a  way  an  cficct  without  a  cause, 
ill  other  words  the  rule  ol  caprice.  What  in  the  case 
of  the  Jews  had  been  an  objective  result  became  here 
a  subjective  command.  Wliat  there  had  moved  in 
a  very  limited  sphere,  that  of  national  tradition  and 
national  religious  law.  ruled  here  without  any  limita- 
tions. The  Aryan  tendency  to  estabUsh  dogmas  {see  vol.  i. 
p.  429)  entered  into  a  hital  union  with  the  liistorical 
narrowness  and  deliberate  intolerance  of  the  Jews. 
Hence  the  wild  straggle  for  the  possession  of  the  power 
to  proclaim  dogmas,  lasting  through  all  the  hrst  centuries 
of  our  era.  Mild  men  like  Irenxus  remained  almost 
without  influence ;  the  more  intolerant  the  Christian 
bishop  was,  the  more  power  did  he  possess.  But  this 
Christian  iiitolerajice  is  distinguished  from  Jewish  in- 
tolerance in  the  same  way  as  Christian  dogma  is  distin- 
guished from  Jewish  dogma ;  for  the  Jews  were  hemmed  in 
on  all  sides,  confined  within  definite  narrow  boundaries, 
whereas  the  whole  tield  of  the  human  intellect  stood 
open  to  Christian  dogma  and  Christian  intolerance ; 
moreover  Jewish  faith  and  Jewisli  intolerance  have  never 
possessed  iar- reaching  power,  whereas  the  Christians, 
with  Rome,  soon  ruled  the  world.  And  thus  we  find  such 
inconsistencies  as  that  a  heathen  Emperor  (Aureltan,  in 
the  year  272)  forces  upon  Christianity  the  primateahip 
of  tlie  Romau  bishop,  and  that  a  Christian  Emperor, 
Theodosius,  commands,  as  a  purely  political  measure, 
that  the  Christiau  rehgion  be  beheved  on  pain  of 
death.  I  say  nothing  of  other  inconsistencies,  e.g., 
that  the  nature  of  God,  the  relation  of  the  Father 
to  the  Son,  the  eternity  of  the  punishments  of  hell,  &c., 
ad  inf.,  were  settled  by  majority  by  Bishops,  who  fre- 
quently could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  became  binding 
Dpon  all  men  from  a  fixed  day,  in  somewhat  the  same 
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vtay  as  our  Parliament  imposes  taxes  upon  us  by  the 
vote  of  the  majorily.  Yet,  however  difficult  it  may  bo 
for  us  to  watch  this  monstrous  development  of  a  Jewish 
thought  on  alien  soil  without  uneasiness,  we  must  admit 
t  a  Christian  Church  could  never  have  been  fully 
oped  without  dogma  and  intolerance.  Here  then 
we  are  indebted  to  Judaism  for  an  element  of  strength 
and  cndunmce. 

But  not  only  the  backbone  of  the  growing  Christian 
Church  was  burrowed  from  Judaism ;  the  whole 
skeleton  wa3  its  product.  Take  first  the  establish- 
ment of  faith  and  virtue :  in  ecclesiastical  Christianity 
it  is  absolutely  Jewisli,  for  it  rests  on  fear  and  hopei 
on  the  one  side  eternal  reward,  on  the  other  eternal 
punishment.  In  regard  to  this  subject  also  i  can  refer  to 
former  remarks,  in  the  course  of  which  I  pointed  out  the 
fundamental  di^erence  between  a  religion  which  addresses 
itself  to  the  purely  selfish  emotions  of  the  heart,  ■'.«.,  to  fear 
and  desire,  and  a  rehgion  which,  like  that  of  Brahma,  re- 
gards the  renunciation  of  the  enjoj-ment  of  all  reward  here 
and  ID  the  other  wotld  as  the  lir^t  step  towards  initiation 
into  true  piety.*  I  will  not  repeat  myself ;  but  wc 
are  now  in  a  position  to  extend  our  former  knowledge, 
and  only  by  so  doing  shall  we  clearly  recognise  what 
unceasing  conflict  must  inevitably  result  from  the 
forcible  fusion  of  two  contradictory  views  of  life.  For 
the  least  reflection  will  convince  us  of  the  fact  that  the 
conception  of  redemption  and  of  conversion  of  will,  as 
it  had  hovered  in  many  foruis  before  the  minds  of  the 
^^do-Huropeans,  and  as  it  found  eternal  expression  in 
^■le  words  of  the  SaWour,  is  quite  difierent  from  all  those 
^Bitch  represent  earthly  conduct  as  being  punished  or 

■  S»  the  excursus  on  Semitk:  ndigioa  iQ  th«  fiftli  cliapter  (vol.  1.) 
and  MimpBK  cspvcUUly  p.  tij  with  [>.  45;.    Compute,  too,  tho  details 
canccnung  the  G«nDaDic  vtew  of  tbo  world  is  Uie  pMlkabr  pu&ti'Vpb 
tcl»p.  i*.  (wt  ii.  p.  4JJ).      , 
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rewarded  in  an  after-life.*  Here  it  is  not  a  case  of  some 
trifling  difference,  but  of  two  creations  standing  side  by 
side,  strange  from  the  root  to  the  crown.  ITiough  these 
two  trees  may  have  been  firmly  grafted  the  one  upon  the 
other  they  can  never  join  together  and  be  one.  And 
yet  it  was  this  fusion  which  <^rly  Christianity  tried  to 
eflect  and  which  still  for  faithful  souls  fomis  the  stone 
of  Sisyphus.  At  the  beginning  indeed,  that  is,  before 
the  whole  national  chaos  and  with  it  its  religious  con- 
ceptions had  in  the  fourth  ccntiuy  been  forcibly  driven 
into  Christianity,  this  was  not  the  case.  In  the  very 
oldest  writings  one  hardly  finds  any  threats  of  punish- 
ment, and  heaven  is  only  the  behef  in  an  unspeakable 
happincss.t  gained  by  the  death  of  Christ.  Where 
Jewish  infiuence  prevails,  we  find  even  in  the  earliest 
Christian  times  the  so-called  Chilianism,  that  is,  the 
behef  in  an  approaching  eartlily  millennium  (merely  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  the  theocratic  world-i-nipire  of  whach 
the  Jews  dreamt);  wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  philo- 
sophic thought  kept  the  upper  hand  for  a  tune,  as  in  the 
case  of  Origenes,  conceptions  manifest  themselves  which 
can  scarcely  be  distingiiished  from  the  transmigration 

•  This  system  b  most  pMfcclly  developed  nmonti  the  old  EgyptbMt, 
wba  believed  that  the  heart  ol  the  dead  was  laid  on  icalci  and  wclxbed 
ogatQit  the  ideal  ni  right  and  tipiightnc^  ;  the  idea  ol  a  coavcntlon  o( 
the  inner  mtin  by  divine  grace  wax  quite  alien  to  them.  The  Jcw«  have 
never  risen  to  the  height  of  tlic  Egj-ptian  conceptions ;  formerly  tlie 
reward  lor  them  vnu  stniplya  very  long  life  to  the  individual  and  future 
world-empjro  to  One  nation— tlie  pmiislinient,  death  and  miiery  for 
future  )!eDcraUoiu.  In  later  tinie»,  however,  they  adopted  ail  sorts 
ot  HUixTstiliout.  from  whiili  llieru  resulted  a  kingdom  ol  God  which 
waialtogcthcr»ecularlycoiictivwl(»«  vol.  i.  i>.48i)aDd&&couiitttpartto 
it  a  perfectly  secular  h«U.  From  these  and  other  conccptioiu  whicb 
arOBQ  froon  ttao  lowost  depths  of  human  delusion  and  superstition  Ihc 
CliTlatian  hell  was  tonncd  (of  which  Origenes  knew  nothing,  except  In 
the  form  of  qualms  of  conscience  I),  while  neo-FUtonism.  Creek  poetry 
and  Egyptian  conceptions  of  the  "  Fields  of  the  Blest  "  Isee  the  illus- 
trations in  Budge's  Tht  Bcok  of  tht  Deaii)  provided  the  CJuisLian 
heaven,  which,  hawevci,  never  attained  to  the  clearness  ol  hell. 

I  Uwitly  on  the  (trcngth  ol  a  miaintc^retatiou  {Uaiah  Ixiv,  4), 
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uls  of  the  Indians  and  of  Plato  :  *  the  spirits  of  men 
are  regarded  as  being  created  from  eternity;  accoidiog 
to  their  conduct  they  rise  or  sink,  until  finally  all  without 
exception  are  transfigured,  even  the  demons.^  In  such 
a  system,  it  is  plain  that  neither  the  individual  life  itself, 
nor  the  promise  o(  reward  and  the  threat  of  punishment, 
lias  anything  in  common  with  the  Judxo-Christian 
religion. J  But  here  too  the  Jewish  spirit  quickly 
prevailed .  and  that  in  exactly  the  samp  way  as  did  dogma 
and  intolerance,  by  taking  a  development  which  hitherto 
had  been  undreamt  of  on  the  limited  soil  of  Judca.  The 
pains  of  hell  and  the  bliss  of  heaven,  the  fear  of  the  one 
and  the  hope  of  the  other  are  henceforth  the  only  main- 
springs which  influence  all  Christendom.  What  redemption 
is,  scarcely  any  one  now  knows,  for  even  the  preachers 
saw  in  it — and  indeed  still  scc  in  it  at  the  present  day — 
nothing  more  than  "  redemption  from  the  punishments 
of  hell."§  The  men  of  the  chaos  in  fact  xmderstood  no 
other  arguments  ;  acontemporaryofOngenes,  the  African 
Tertullian,  decJares  frankly  that  only  one  thing  can  im- 
prove men.  "  the  fear  of  eternal  punislmiL-nt  and  the  hope 
of  eternal  reward  "  {Apol.  49).  Naturally  some  chosen 
sf^ts  rebelled  constantly  against  this  materialising  and 
JudaUing  of  religion ;  the  importance  of  Christi.in 
mysticism,  for  example,  could  perhaps  be  said  to  lie  in 
this,   that  it  rejected  all  these  conceptions  and  aimed 


^*^" 
■^ 


I    "  Conccmins  the  relation  betwe«n  thwe  lwo.*«vi>1, 1.  pp:46  and86; 

t  I  refw  etpcciaUy  to  chap,  xxix.  of  the  work  Oh  Praytr  byOrigeaes: 

In  the  tnrm  ot  a  commentary  to  tli«  words  "  I,.«ft(l  tia  not  Into  tomptft- 

Ltioo  "  tbiii  great  nua  dewloiM  a  punly  Indian  conception  conccrnlnK 

»  impciTtance  of  1)0  U  a  iDMiu  of  *nlvntion. 

*  Ab  a  fact  OrigeDea  has  expnniily  lorngnincd  the  m^thirol  clement 
in  Chriiti»oity,  Only  ho  tlwught  lh*t  Chriitiiniiy  wis  "  the  only 
rtUgion  «htcb  «v«n  in  mylhwal  lorm  is  truth  "  (cf.  Hamack  :  Dotimti- 
ftfcAiJiU.  Atwias.  and  ed.  p.  iijl. 

I  Tak«  up.  lor  example,  the  llanJbiKh  fUr  Ktilk>lis£>un  RtUpons- 
Miftiiii  Itl  by  tli«  Plcbrndory  Arthur  K6nig,  and  read  thi?  chapter  on 
redoeptiOB.  Nic^emu*  vculd  not  have  Couod  tli«  slightest  dil&eulty 
la  understanding  ttii*  doctiioc. 

n  O 
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solely  at  the  transformation  of  the  inner  man— tliat  is. 
at  redemption  ;  but  the  two  views  coiJd  ne\'er  be  made 
toagre<!,andit  is  just  this  impossibility  that  was  demanded 
of  the  faithful  Christian,  liilhcr  faith  is  to  "  improve  " 
men,  as  Tcrtullian  asserts,  or  it  is  to  completely  transform 
them  by  a  conversion  of  the  whole  3onl-hfe.  as  the  gospel 
taught ;  either  the  world  is  a  penitentiary,  which 
we  should  hate,  as  Clemens  of  Rome  taught  in 
the  second  century  •  and  after  hrm  the  whole  official 
Church,  or  else  this  world  is  tlie  blessed  soil,  in  which 
the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  lies  like  a  hidden  treasure,  ac- 
cording to  the  teaching  of  Christ.  The  one  assertion 
contradicts  the  other. 

In  the  further  course  of  this  chapter  I  shall  return  to 
these  contrasts ;  but  I  had  first  to  make  the  reader  feel 
their  reality,  and  at  the  same  time  point  out  to  him  the 
measure  of  the  triumph  of  Judaism  as  an  uminmtly 
positive  active  power.  With  the  proud  independence  of 
the  genuine  Indo-European  aristocrat  Origenes  had  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  "  only  for  the  common  man  it  may 
suffice  to  know  that  the  sinner  is  punished  "  ;  but  now 
all  these  men  of  the  chaos  were  "  common  men  "  ;  surc- 
ness.  fearlessness  and  conviction  are  the  gift  only  of  race 
and  nationality  ;  human  nobility  is  a  collective  tcnn  ;t 
the  noblest  individual  man — for  example  an  Augustine — 
cannot  rise  above  the  conceptions  and  sentiments  o(  the 
common  man  and  attain  to  perfect  freedom.  These 
"  common  "  men  needed  a  master  who  should  speak  to 
them  as  to  slaves,  after  the  manner  of  the  Jewish  Jehovah  : 
a  duty  which  the  Church,  endowed  with  the  full  power 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  accepted.  Art,  mj-thology  and 
metaphj'sics  in  their  creative  significance  had  became 
quite  incomprehensible  to  the  men  of  that  time ;  the 
character  of  religion  had  in  consequence  to  be  lowered  to 

*  St4  liis  ucond  letter,  J  6, 
t  Cf.  vol.  I.  p.  318, 
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Fthe  level  on  which  it  had  stood  in  Judca.  These  men 
required  a  purely  historical,  demonstrable  religion,  wliich 
admitted  no  doubt  or  imcx:rtainty  cither  in  the  past  or  in 
the  future  and  least  of  all  in  the  pi%sent  :  this  was  found 
only  in  the  Bible  of  the  Jeivs,  The  motives  had  to  be 
taken  from  the  world  of  sense :  corporal  punishments 
alone  could  deter  these  men  from  evil  deeds,  promises  of  a 
happiness,  free  of  all  care,  alone  could  urge  them  to  good 

[  works.  Thatwasof  course  the  religious  system  of  the  Jewish 
hierocracy  {cf.  vol.  i.  p.  453).  From  that  time  onward 
the  system  of  ecclesiastical  commands,  taJcen  from  j  udaism 
and  further  developed,  decided  authoritatively  in  regard 
to  all  matters,  whether  incomprehensible  mysteries  or 
obvious  facts  of  history  (or  it  mi^ht  he,  liistorical  lies). 
The  intolerance  whirh  had  been  foreshadowed  in  Judaism 
but  had  never  attained  to  its  full  development,*  became 
the  fundamental  principle  of  Christian  conduct,  and 
that  as  a  logically  unavoid^ible  conclusion  from  the  pre- 
suppositions just  mentioned  :    if  religion  is  a  chronicle 

I  of  the  world,  if  its  moral  principle  Ls  legal  and  historical. 
if  there  is  an  historically  established  precedent  for  the 
decision  of  every  doubt,  every  question,  then  every 
deviation  from  the  doctrine  is  an  offence  against  truthful- 
ness and  endangers  the  salvation  of  man  whicli  is  con- 
ceived as  purely  material  ;  and  so  ecclesiastical  justice 
steps  in  and  exterminates  the  unbeliever  or  the  heretic, 
just  as  the  Jews  had  stoned  every  one  who  was  not  strictly 

,  orthodox. 

I  I  hope  that  these  hints  will  suffice  to  awaken  the  vivid 
conception  and  at  the  same  time  the  conviction  that 
Christianity  as  a  religious  structure  actually  rests  upon 
two  fundamentally  different  and  directly  hostile  "views 
of  existence  "  :    up>on  Jewish  historical-chronistic  faith 

.and  upon  Indo-European  symbolical  and  metaphysical 

P  *  Tlih  Uncy  bu  loand  )U  mmt  complete  cxprcHioo  in  (Im  novel 
EUkn. 
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ms'thology  (as  I  asserted  upon  p.  19).  I  cannot 
give  more  than  indications,  not  even  now,  when  I  am 
preparing  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  struggle  which  was 
bound  to  result  from  so  unnatural  a  union.  Real  history 
is  true  only  when  it  is  apprehended  as  much  as  possible 
in  detail ;  where  that  is  not  possible,  a  survey  cannot 
be  made  too  general ;  for  only  by  this  is  it  possible  really 
to  grasp  completely  a  truth  of  the  higher  order,  something 
living  and  unmutUatcd ;  the  worst  enemies  of  historical 
insight  are  the  compendia.  In  this  particular  case  the 
recognition  of  the  connection  of  phenomena  is  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  we  ha^ve  here  to  do  with  things  which 
still  live  in  our  own  hearts.  For  the  discord  spoken  of 
in  this  chapter  dwells,  though  he  may  not  know  it,  in 
the  heart  of  every  Christian.  Though  in  the  first  Chris- 
tian centuries  the  struggle  seemed,  outwardly,  to  rage 
more  fiercely  than  it  does  to-day.  there  never  was  a 
complete  truce  ;  it  was  just  in  the  second  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  question  here  touched  upon 
came  to  a  more  acute  crisis,  chiefly  through  the  active 
energy  of  the  Roman  Church,  which  never  grows  weary 
in  the  fight ;  neither  is  it  thinkable  that  our  growing 
culture  can  ever  attain  to  true  ripeness,  unless  illu- 
minated by  the  imdimmed  sun  of  a  pure,  uniform  re- 
ligion ;  only  that  could  bring  it  from  out  the  "  Middle 
Ages."  If  it  is  now  obvious  that  a  clear  knowledge  of 
that  early  time  of  open,  unscnipulous  strife  must  enable 
us  to  understand  our  own  time,  then  unquestionably  the 
spirit  of  our  present  age  helps  us  in  tum  to  comprehend  that 
earliest  epoch  of  growing,  honestly  and  freely  searching 
Christianity.  I  say  expressly  that  it  is  only  the  very 
earliest  epoch  that  the  experiences  of  our  own  heart  teach 
us  to  comprehend  ;  for  at  a  later  time  the  struggle  grew 
less  and  less  truly  religious,  more  and  more  ecclesiastical 
and  political.  \Vhen  Popery  had  attained  to  the  summit 
of  its  power  in  the  t^velfth  century  under  Innocent  III., 
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the  real  religious  impulse  which  a  short  time  b^ore 
bad  been  so  strong  under  Gregory  VII .'ceased,  and 
the  Church  was  henceforth,  so  to  spoak,  secularised  ;  no 
more  can  we  even  for  a  moment  regard  and  judge  the 
Reformation  as  a  purely  religious  movement,  it  is  mani- 
festly at  least  half  political ;  and  under  such  conditions 
there  soon  is  nothing  left  but  a  mere  matter  of  business 
in  which  the  purely  human  interest  sinks  to  the  lowest 
level.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in 
consequence  of  the  almost  complete  separation  in  most 
countries  of  State  and  Religion  (which  is  in  no  way  in- 
fluenced by  the  retention  of  one  or  more  State  churches) 
and  in  consequence  of  the  altered,  henceforth  purely 
moral  position  of  Popery,  wliich  outwardly  has  become 
powerless,  there  has  been  a  noticeable  awakening  of  re- 
ligious interest,  and  of  all  fonns  of  genuine  as  well  as  of 
superstitious  religiosity.  A  sjinpton]  of  this  fennent 
is  the  abundant  formation  of  sects  among  ourselves.  In 
England,  for  example,  more  than  a  hiuidred  different 
and  so-called  Christian  unions  possess  churches  which 
are  officially  registered,  or  at  any  rate  places  of  meeting 
lor  coirunon  worship.  In  this  connection  it  is  striking 
that  even  the  CathoUcs  in  England  are  divided  into  live 
different  sects,  only  one  of  which  is  strictly  orthodox 
Roman.  Even  among  the  Jews  religious  life  has  awakened ; 
three  different  sects  have  houses  of  prayer  in  London  and 
there  are  besides  two  different  groups  of  Jewish  Christians 
there.  That  reminds  us  of  the  centuries  before  the  re- 
ligious d^eneration  ;  at  the  end  of  the  second  century, 
for  example,  Ircnseus  tells  of  thirty-two  sects.  Epiphanius, 
two  centuries  later,  of  eighty.  Therefore  we  are  justi- 
fied in  the  hope  that  the  further  back  we  go  the  better 
we  shall  understand  the  spiritual  conflict  of  genuine 
Christians. 
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Paul  and  Augustine 

We  get  the  most  vivid  id«a  o(  the  double  nature  of 
Chmtianity  wlien  we  see  how  it  affects  individual  great 
men,  as  Pau]  and  Augustinu.  In  the  case  ol  Paul  cveiy- 
thing  is  much  greater  and  clearer  and  more  heroic, 
becaustf  spontaneous  and  free ;  Augustine,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  sympathetic  to  all  generations,  is  venerable, 
awakening  pity  at  the  same  time  that  he  commands  admi- 
ration.  Werewc  to  place  Augustine  side  byside  with  the 
victorious  Aposti*; — perhaps  the  greatest  man  of  Chris- 
tianity—he would  not  for  a  moment  bear  comparison  ; 
but  when  we  put  him  on  a  line  with  those  around  him, 
his  importance  is  brilliantly  manifest.  Augustine  is 
the  proper  contrast  to  tliat  other  sun  of  the  Chaos,  Lucian, 
of  whom  I  spoke  in  chap.  iv. :  there  the  frivohty  of  a 
civiUsation  hurrj'ing  to  its  fall,  here  the  look  of  pain  raistxl 
to  God  from  amid  the  ruins  ;  there  gold  and  fame  as  the 
goal  in  life,  mockery  and  pleasantry  the  means,  here  wis- 
dom and  virtue,  asceticism  and  solemn  earnest  working  ; 
there  the  tearing  down  of  glorious  ruins,  here  the  toilsome 
building  up  of  a  firm  structure  of  faith,  even  at  the  cost 
of  his  own  convictions,  even  though  the  architecture 
should  be  very  rude  in  comparison  with  the  aspirations 
of  tlie  profound  spirit,  no  matter,  if  only  poor,  chaotic 
humanity  may  yet  get  something  sure  to  cling  to,  and 
wniHiering  sheep  g.-i)n  a  fold. 

In  two  so  different  personalities  as  Paul  and  Augustine 
the  double  nature  of  Christianity  naturally  reveals  itself 
in  very  different  ways.  In  the  case  of  Paul  evcr^'thing 
is  positive,  everything  affmnative  ;  he  has  no  unchanging 
theoretical   "  theologj'."  •  but — a  contcmixirarj'  of  Jesus 

*  This  amertion  will  ine«t  wiib  m&tiy  contndictioiu  :  .&U  1  moan  by 
It,  however,  la  tiiat  Paul  nttlm  uses  hit  sjntematic  ideas  as  a  dialocijcal 
weapon  to  convince  bis  heamre  than  oideavoure  to  tstabtinh  a  con- 
nected, solely  vaUd  and  new  tlioological   Ktnicture.     Even  Edouard 
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Christ — be  is  consumed,  as  if  by  li\iDg  flames,  by  the 
divine  presence  of  the  Saviour.  As  long  as  he  was  against 
Christ  he  knew  no  rest  until  he  should  have  swept  »way  Uie 
very  last  of  bis  disciples ;  as  soon  as  lie  had  recognised  Christ 
as  the  redeemer,  his  life  \vas  entirely  given  up  to  spreading 
the  "  good  news  "  over  the  whole  world  that  he  could 
reach ;  in  his  life  there  was  no  period  of  groping  about, 
of  seeking,  or  irresolution.  If  he  must  disctvss,  then  he 
paints  his  theses  on  llie  sky.  visible  frum  afar ;  if  he 
must  contradict,  he  does  so  with  a  few  blows  of  a  club, 
it  were,  but  liis  love  flashes  up  again  immediately,  and 
is,  as  his  own  epigram  says,  "  all  things  to  all  men," 
caring  not  if  he  has  to  speak  in  one  way  to  the  Jew,  in 
another  to  the  Greek  and  in  another  to  the  Celt,  if  only 
he  can  "  save  some."  •  Howe\'cr  profoundly  the  worth 
of  this  one  apostle  flash  into  the  darkest  regions  of  the 
human  heart,  there  is  never  a  trace  of  painful  constructing, 
of  sophisticating  in  them ;  what  he  says  is  experienced  and 
wells  up  spontaneously  from  his  heart ;  indeed  bis  pen 
seems  unable  to  keep  pace  with  his  thought ;  "  not  as 
though  I  had  already  attained,  but  I  follow  after  .  .  . 
forgetting  those  things  which  are  behind  and  reaching 
forth  unto  those  things  which  are  before  "  {Phii.  iii.  13). 
Here  contradiction  is  openly  placed  side  by  side  with 
Contradiction.  What  matters  it  if  only  many  believe 
in  Christ  the  Redeemer  ?  Not  so  Augustine.  No  firm 
national  religion  surrounds  his  path  as  it  did    that  of 

'  Bens*,  who,  in  fau  immorUl  work.  Histmre  dt  la  ThMogie  CMHemtu 
ttit fiitJe  apos-loli^iM l}Tii  eil,).  vindkutM  to  Uio  ApMtlea definite,  onifonn 
system.  admitB  ftt  the  end  (ii.  jSo)  that  nsU  tlietdogy  was  for  Biul  a 
Hibomliiiate  element  and  on  p.  75  he  shows  that  Paul's  aim  vfss  so 
completely  (lirectexl  lo  poptUar  anU  practicAl  wcrk  that  wherever 
iiM8t*ons  be^ia  to  t>o  theuralical  and  ibeolugical,  lie  iMivBi  the  muta- 
ptmiotl  »pi»n  iot  the  elhicaJ. 

■  W*  Biuat  reftd  the  whole  patsagc.  1  Cor.  ix.  19  I.,  to  sec  how  cxai:tly 
tbe  apoetle  denies  the  later  formula  txtra  tccUsiam  nulla  salu(.  C/., 
too,  tbe  E^sll*  lo  lit  Philipfriont.  L  lA  :  "  Vihat  then  ?  notwithttand- 
Inf,  every  way,  whether  in  pretence  or  in  tnitli,  ChrUt  is  preaclied  ; 
1 1  tbMt'in  do  rrjoicc,  yea,  and  will  rejoice," 
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Paul :  be  »  an  atom  among  atoms  in  the  shoreless  ocean 
of  a  fast  decaying  chaos.  No  matter  where  he  puts  bis 
foot,  he  encounters  sand  or  morass  ;  no  heroic  ligure — such 
as  Paul  saw — appears  like  a  blinding  sun  on  his  horizon, 
but  from  a  dreary  writing  of  the  lawyer  Cicero  he  roust 
draw  the  inspiration  for  bis  moral  awakening  of  otbers, 
and  from  sermons  of  the  worthy  Ambrosius  his  appreciation 
of  the  significance  of  Chrbtianity.  Hi£  whule  life  is  a 
painful  struggle ;  first  against  and  with  himself,  until 
he  bas  overcome  the  various  phases  of  unbelief  and  after 
trying  various  doctrines  ha>  accepted  that  of  Ambrosius ; 
then  against  what  he  had  formerly  believed,  and  against 
the  many  Christians  whose  opinioos  di0cred  from  his 
own.  For  while  the  Ii\iiig  memory  of  the  personality 
of  Christ  tinged  all  religion  in  the  liietime  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  this  was  now  efieded  by  the  superstition  of  dogma. 
PaiU  had  been  abk-  proudly  to  say  of  himself  that  he  did 
not  fight  like  tho>c  who  suing  their  arms  around  them  in 
the  air ;  Augustine,  on  the  other  hand,  spent  a  good  part 
of  bis  life  in  such  fighting.  Here,  therefore,  the  contra* 
diction  which  is  alwa\-s  endcavourmg  to  conceal  itself 
from  its  own  eye  and  that  of  others,  goes  much  deeper ; 
it  rends  the  inner  nature,  mixes  as  it  were  "  the  com  with 
cha0,"  aitd  builds  (in  th<:  intention  of  founding  a  ftrm 
ortbodoxy)  a  structure  which  is  so  inconsistent,  insecore, 
superstitious  and  in  many  points  actually  barbarous, 
that  should  the  Christianity  of  the  Chaos  one  day  crumble 
to  pieces,  Augustine  more  than  any  other  man  would  be 
responsible  for  it. 

Lei  us  now  study  these  two  men  more  dosely.  And 
fitst  of  all  let  us  try  to  gain  some  fundamental  ideas 
ooDceming  Paul,  for  bt-ri;  we  may  hope  to  reveal  tbe 
genn  of  the  dcvtdopmcnt  which  f<dloM-«d. 
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In  spite  of  all  assertions,  it  remains  very  doubtful 
'  whether  Paul  was  a  pure  Jew  by  race ;  I  am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  the  double  nature  of  this  remarkable 
man  must  be  explained  partly  by  his  blood.  There  are 
no  proofs.  We  only  know  the  one  fact,  that  he  was  not 
bom  in  Judea  or  Phanicia.  but  outside  the  Semitic 
boundary,  in  Ctlicia,  and  that  too  in  the  city  of  Tarsus, 
which  was  founded  by  a  Dorian  colony  and  was  thoroughly 
Hellenic,  When  vve  Consider  on  the  one  hand  how 
lax  the  Jews  of  that  tiine  outside  of  Judea  were 
in  r^ard  to  mixed  marriages,*  on  the  other  hand  that 
tlie  Diaspora,  in  which  Paul  was  born,  was  keenly 
propagandist  and  won  a  large  number  of  women  for  the 
Jewish  faith,t  the  supposition  appears  not  at  all  un- 
waxtantable  that  Paul's  father  was  indeed  a  Jew  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  {as  he  asserts,  Romans  xi.  I ;  Philip- 
pians  iii.  5),  but  that  his  mother  was  a  Hellene  who  had 
gone  over  to  Judaism.  W'hen  historical  proofe  are 
lacking,  scientific  psychology  may  well  have  the  right 
to  put  in  its  word ;  and  the  above  hypothesis  would 
explain  the  otherwise  incomprehensible  phenomenon, 
that  an  absolutely  Jewish  character  (tenacity,  pliancy, 
fanaticism,  self-confidence)  and  a  Talmudic  education 
accompany  an  absolutely  un-Jewiih  intellect.^    However 

,      *  St*,  (or  example,  Acli  of  Iju  ApasUes  xvi.  U 

t  C/.  voi:  i.  p.  119  note, 

;  Wlwt «-«  know  of  tbc  laws  of  heredity  would  speak  T«ry  ttrouKtir 
for  the  euppoaition  ot  a  JewUb  taUicr  and  a  Hellenic  mother.  The 
formerly  popular  saying :  A  man  ioberits  the  character  of  his  father 
utd  tbc  inteUoct  ot  his  mother,  luu  indeed  shown  itaeU  lo  be  much  too 
dognatK  ;  it  twins  that  have  grown  together  with  but  one  pair  of  Icga 
can  yet  be  ab«o]nt«1y  diS«rent  in  chancter  (<r/.  Hdadiug  :  PiycliologU, 
md  ed.  p.  4tlo).  we  *m  how  cantiou3  we  mutt  be  with  such  nMcnions. 
Yet  there  arc  »o  mauy  striking  cuca  amons  the  most  important  men 
(I  will  only  mention  Goethe  and  Schopeobauer]  that  we  are  entitled 
in  the  case  ot  Paul,  wboe  a  striking  incoog^nMace  stands  bclorc  us  a* 
an  iocaplicable  riddle,  to  put  fotward  tbis  taypothetU  which  t*  hi«toricaUy 
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that  may  be,  Paul  did  not  grow  up,  like  the  rest'of  the 
Apostles,  in  a  Jt^^vish  land,  but  in  a  busy  centre  of  Greek 
science,  and  of  philosophical  and  oratorical  schools, 
from  his  youthPaul  spoke  and  wrote  Greek ;  his  knowledge 
of  Hebrew  is  said  to  have  been  very  defective,*  Though 
he  may.  therefore  have  been  educated  as  a  strict  Jew, 
the  atmospht-re  in  which  he  grt-w  up  was  ne\-erthflcs8 
not  purely  Jewish,  but  the  stimulating,  ricli,  froe^minded 
Hellenic  atmosphere :  a  circumstance  which  deserves 
all  the  more  attention  in  that  the  grtater  the  genius,  the 
greater  is  the  influence  of  impressions  recei^-ed.  And 
thus  we  sec  Paul  in  the  further  course  of  his  life  after 
the  short  epoch  of  Pharisaical  errors  in  which  lie  fer- 
vently persisted,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  the  society 
of  genuine  Hebrews.  The  fact  that  for  fourteen  years 
after  his  conversion  he  avoided  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
although  he  would  have  met  there  the  personal  disciples 
of  Chri.'it,  that  he  only  stayed  there  of  necessity  and  for 
a  short  time,  limiting  his  intercourse  as  much  as  possible, 
has  given  rise  to  a  library  of  explanations  and  discussions  ; 
but  the  whole  life  of  Paul  shows  that  Jerusalem  and  its 
inhabitants  and  their  manner  of  thought  were  simply 
so  abhorrent  to  him  as  to  be  unbearable.  His  first  act 
as  an  apostle  is  the  doing  away  with  the  sacred  "  sign 
of  the  covenant "  of  all  Hebrews.  From  the  very 
beginning  he  finds  himself  at  feud  with  the  Jewish 
Christiaiis.  Where  he  has  to  undertake  apostolic  missions 
at  their  side,  he  quarrels  with  them.f    None  ol  his  few 

quite  probttblc.  From  Harnack'»  Minion.  &c..  p.  40. 1  Icaru  that  even 
in  nuUest  tunes  the  Miggestion  was  mucle  tbat  Paul  was  d«w«iKleiI 
ff<HR  HeUenIc  {laniitii. 

*  Gn«U  aaa«rti)  IVMslinnluAt  CesfhichU  dtr  Juden  i.  646) :  "  P«ul 
had  but  K  Kantjr  knowlcdgo  ol  Jewish  writiiigi  and  knew  tlie  sacred 
writings  only  from  the  Greek  tninalation."  On  thB  oilier  liand,  his 
quoutiuns  trom  Epiincniila.  Euripidci  and  Arattu  prove  bis  teuuliiLrit)' 
with  Hellenic  lltcratore. 

t  Ser.  Ux  exoinple,  the  two  epiaodes  with  John  "  whose  surname  was 
Uark  ■■  iAets  0/  Iht  Afoslln  xiil.  13.  and  xv.  38-39). 
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nal  friends  is  a  genuine  Jew  of  Palestine  :  Barnabas, 
for  example,  is,  like  himself,  from  the  Diaspora,  and  so 
anti-Jewish  in  scntimunt  that  lie  (as  pionet-r  oi  Marcion) 
denies  the  old  covenant,  that  is,  the  privikged  position 
of  the  Israelite  people ;  Luke,  whom  Paul  calls  '■  the 
beloved."  is  not  a  Jew  (Col.  iv.  11-14);  Titus,  the  one 
bosom-friend  of  Paul,  his  "partner  and  fellow-helper" 
(3  Cor.  viii.  33).  is  a  genuinely  Hellenic  Greek.  In  his  mis- 
sion work,  too,  Paul  is  always  ,-ittracted  to  the  "  hcatlwn," 
especially  to  places  where  Hellenic  culture  flourishes. 
Modem  investigation  has  thrown  %'altiable  light  on  this 
matter.  Till  a  short  time  ago  the  knowledge  of  the 
geographical  and  economic  relations  of  Asia  Minor  during 
the  first  Christian  century  was  very  defective ;  it  was 
thought  that  Paul  (on  his  fint  journey  especially)  sought 
out  the  mffil  uncinlised  distriets  and  anxiously  avoided  the 
s  ;  tliis  supposition  has  now  been  proved  erroneous  :• 
rather  did  Paul  pn-auh  almost  exclusively  in  the  great 
centres  o(  HeUeno-Roman  civilisation  and  witli  preference 
in  districts  where  the  Jewish  communities  were  not  large. 
Cities  like  L>'Stra  and  Derbe,  which  hitherto  were  spoken 
of  in  theological  comment;irie9  as  unimportant,  scarcely 
iviliscd  places,  were  on  tht  contrary  centres  of  Hellenic 
culture  and  of  Roman  life.  With  this  Is  connected  a 
second  very  important  discovery :  Christianity  did  not 
prcad  first  among  the  poor  and  uncultured,  as  was 
tdtherto  supposed,  but  among  the  educated  and  wcU-to- 
do.  "  Where  Roman  organisation  and  Greek  thought 
have  gone.  Paul  by  preference  goes,"  Ramsay  tells  u8,t 
and  Karl  MiUler  adds :  "  The  circlt-s  which  Paul  had 
mm  bad  never  really  been  Jewish."  J    And  yet,  tliis 
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*  EspecUDy  by  the  work*  of  W.  M.  RAmrar  :  Historical  Geography 
of  Aat  AfiMor.  Tk»  Ckurelt  »a  tli  J/onmh  Empiit  bafort  A.i>.  170.  SI. 
Pmi,  Ih*  TfavtiUr  and  1I14  Roman  Cilixtn. 

t  Th*  Ckmrtti,  Ac,  4th  cd.  p,  $7. 

;  KuchtitftiJitdH*  (tSj^i)  L  36. 
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man  is  a  Jew ;  he  is  proud  of  tiia  descent,*  he  is,  as  it 
were,  saturated  with  Jewish  conceptions,  he  is  a  master 
of  Rubbinical  dialectic,  and  it  is^ht,  more  than  any  other, 
wiko  stamps  the  historical  mode  of  thinking  and  the 
traditions  of  the  Old  Testament  as  an  css<Hitial,  pertnanent 
pnrt  of  Christianity. 

Although  religion  is  my  theme,  I  have  intentionally 
emphasised  in  the  case  of  Paul  thvsc  more  exoteric  con- 
siderations, because  where  I  as  a  layman  enter  the  sphere 
of  theological  religion,  it  is  my  duty  to  be  extremely 
cautious  and  reserved.  Gladly  would  I  demonstrate 
sentence  for  sentence  what  in  my  opini<ni  should  be  said 
about  Caul,  but  how  often  docs  everything  depend  on 
the  meaning  uf  one  single  probably  ambiguous  word ; 
the  lajTiiau  can  only  be  on  sure  ground  when  he  goes 
deeper,  to  the  source  of  the  words  themselves.  Hence 
Paid  calls  cheerfully  to  us  :  "  According  to  the  grace  of 
God  which  is  given  unto  me,  as  a  wise  master-builder, 
I  have  laid  the  foundation  and  another  buildeth  theieon. 
But  let  every  man  take  heed  bow  he  buildeth  thereon  !  " 
(I  Cot.  iii.  10).  So  let  us  now  take  heed— let  us  follow 
the  admonition  of  Paul,  not  to  leave  this  care  to  otben 
— and  we  shall  discover,  even  without  entering  the 
domain  of  learned  discussions,  that  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  religion  laid  by  Paul  is  made  up  of  incongruous 
elements.  In  his  deepest  inner  nature,  in  bis  view  of 
the  importance  of  religion  in  the  life  of  man,  Paul  is  so 
un-Jcwish  that  be  dcscr^x■s  the  epithet  anti-Jewish  ;  the 
Jew  in  him  is  merely  the  outer  sh^,  be  shows  it  only 
in  the  ineradicable  habits  of  the  intellectual  mechan*  ■ 
ism.  At  heart  Paul  is  not  a  rationalist  but  a  mj'stic,  | 
Mj-sticism  b  mythology  carried  back  from  symboUcal 
images  to  the  inner  experience  of  the  Inexpressible,  an 
experience  which  has  gro^^-n  in  intensity  and  realised 

*  Sm  «^«Ml7  CrirtCai.  u.  15  :  "  Altbopsli ««  «rc  by  utnre  J«m 
and  twt  liaDca  o(  the  Centttet."  ksd  IU&7  gtiMT  ] 
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riy  his  own  inner  nature.  The  true  religion  ol 
Panl  is  not  the  belief  in  a  so-called  chronicle  of  the  history 
of  the  world,  it  is  mylhica1-mctaphysic.il  discernment. 
Such  things  as  the  distinction  between  an  outer  and  an 
inner  man,  between  flesh  and  spirit,  "  Miserable  man 
that  I  am,  who  will  redeem  me  from  the  body  of  this 
death  ? " — the  many  expressions  such  as  the  following, 
mt  We  are  all  one  body  tn  Christ,"  &c. — all  these  sayings 
point  to  a  transcendental  view  of  things.  But  the  Indo- 
European  tendency  of  mind  is  still  more  .ipparent  when 
we  consider  the  great  fundamental  convictions.  Then 
we  find  as  kernel  {see  p.  31)  the  conception  of  redemption  ; 
the  need  of  it  is  produced  by  the  natural  and  quite 
general  tendency  to  sin,  not  by  transgressions  of  law 
with  consequent  feeling  ol  guilt ;  redemption  is  brought 
about  by  divine  grace  which  bestows  faith,  not  by  works 
and  holy  life.  And  what  is  this  redemption  ^  It  is 
"  regeneration,"  or.  as  Christ  expresses  it,  "  con\-ersion."  • 

*  Lei  mc  clvo  the  roodor  wlio  is  not  woU  rtad  in  Scriphirfl  soma 
qdOtetiocM.  RcdonipUon  iormii  thit  subject  of  all  the  Pauline  Epintka. 
TtM  onivcnftlity  ot  tin  is  implicitly  adntillod  by  tbo  a'lducing  of  the 
myth  e(  th«  Fall  ot  mao  ftnti  by  its  un- Jewish  iaterpiretation.  So 
«•  &»d  sod)  MStages  as  Som.  xi,  j>  :  "  God  hiu  included  all  men  in 
uibdifrt."  and  tho  sblL  moio  charactonstic  fi'/'Vimiu  ii.  j  :  "  We  all  on 
by  Batsrc  childrm  ol  wrath."  With  rrgorcl  tn  rmco  perhaps  the  most 
d(ci«Jv«  paiaage  U  the  fol^3«inl;:  "  For  it  is  God  which  wollcoth  in  yoa 
botb  to  irill  and  to  do  of  bi.i  good  pleasure  "  (Philippians  ii.  i  i).  With 
Kgard  to  the  importance  ol  faith  in  contnut  to  merit  by  good  works 
we  tad  DuaiCTons  pUMcea.  for  this  is  the  main  pillar  of  Paul's  religion, 
hen— and  here  pnfaaps  alone — time  is  no  shadow  of  a  contrjiliction  ; 
the  AposUe  is  (eachiog  the  purvly  Indinn  <locttinc.  We  should  note 
wpecUUy  Rom.  iii.  17-J8.  v.  t.  tli«  whole  ol  chaps,  ix.  and  x.,  likewise 
the  whole  Efintle  to  th*  G/ilatiaai.  Ac.  Ac.  As  examples :  "  Therefore 
wc  coDclade  diat  a  man  is  juslifltd  by  fiuth  without  tbo  deeds  of  lite 
tew"  {Rom.  m.  iX)  ;  "  Wc  know  thnt  a  man  i*  not  Justified  by  (ho 
mtkt  ot  the  law,  hilt  hy  the  iMtb  of  Jam  Chritt "  (Gal.  ii.  ilS).  But 
grace  and  faith  are  only  two  phiucs.  tro  modes — the  divine  and  the 
hiinun  iif  the  tome  prncesi ;  hence  in  the  following  poscLge  faith  is 
to  be  regarded  aa  includnl  in  grace :  "  Aii<l  if  by  grafc.  then  ii  it  no 
OMiK  of  «!««lui :  oUicTwiie  grace  is  no  more  grace.  But  if  it  be  of 
weekc  then  U  it  no  tnofc  grace :  otiierwise  work  is  no  more  work  " 
|SM  the  letter  to  TOut  iii,  0.  Be-birth  is  meDlioned  as  "  regenera- 
tioei "  in  11  maimer  akin  to  the  Indo-Platonic  view. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a  religious  \Tew  which 
represented  a  sharper  contrast  to  all  Semitic  and  specially 
to  all  Jewish  religion.  So  true  is  this  tliat  not  only  was 
Paul  during  his  lifotimc  opposed  by  the  Jcwbh  Christians. 
but  this  very  kernel  oi  his  religion  for  fiftcon  hundred  years 
lay  hidden  within  Christianity  under  the  over-htxuriant 
tangle  of  Jewish  rationalism  and  heathen  superstitions 
— anathematised,  when  it  attempted  to  show  its  head 
in  the  case  of  men  like  Origenes.  rendered  imrecognisaMe 
by  the  deeply  religioiLi  Augustine,  who  was  at  heart 
genuinely  Pauline,  but  was  carried  away  by  the  opposite 
current.  Here  Teutons  had  to  interfere ;  even  to-day 
Paul  has  apart  from  them  no  genuine  disciples :  a 
circumstanoe  the  full  significance  of  which  wll  be 
apparent  to  every  one,  when  he  learns  that  two  centuries 
ago  the  Jesuits  held  a  conference  to  discuss  how  the 
Epistles  of  Pa»il  could  be  removed  from  the  sacred 
w-ritings  or  corrected.*  But  Paul  himself  had  begun 
the  work  of  anti-Paiilinism,  by  erecting  aro»md  this  core 
of  belief,  which  was  the  product  of  an  Indo-European 
soul,  an  absolutely  Jewish  structure,  a  kind  of  lattice- 
work, through  which  a  congenial  eye  might  indeed  see, 
but  whicli  for  Christianity  growing  up  amid  the  unhappy 
chaos  became  so  much  the  chief  thing  that  the  inner  core 
was  practically  neglected.  But  this  outer  work  could 
naturally  not  possess  the  faultless  consistency  of  a  pure 
sj-stem  like  the  Jewish  or  the  Indian.  In  itself  a  contra- 
diction to  the-  inner,  creative  religious  thought,  this 
pseudo-Jewish  theologiciil  structure  became  entangled 
in  one  inconsistency  after  the  other  in  the  endeavour  to 

•  Pierre  Bayle  :  Dictionmairt.  Sm  the  last  Bote  to  ihe  !itatcm«nt 
about  thp  Jmuit  Jean  Adum,  who  in  the  year  1650  caased  much  oBatee 
by  his  public  sprmaas  againiit  AucuBtiuc.  One  may  trust  this  report 
Bbaolutely,  sine*  B*y1e  was  altogctli«r  sympathetic  to  tlie  JeMiitii  ad 
ranaineit  vxitil  Mi  dMtb  in  cloa^  prraonal  intercoiirso  with  Xheia.  The 
funons  Kre  dc  ■»  Chains  also  doclaim  that  "  Au^ustino  can  only  b« 
KMl  with  caution."  and  th)<^  refrrs  tiniurally  to  the  P&iilinc  ckaMrats  <A 
bit  religion  (e/.  Stunle<Bcnvo :  Peri  Royal,  4th  cd.  H.  1 34.  ud  iv.  4J6}. 
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be  logically  convincing  and  uniform.     We  have  already 
itea  that  it  was  Paul  himself  who  made  such  a  Tino 
attempt  to  bring  theOldTestam^nt  into  organic  connection 
with  the  new  doctrine  of  salvation.     This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  most  Jewish  of  his  letters,  that  to  the 
,  Romans.     In  contrast  to  other  passages  the  Fall  of  Man 
}ts  here  introduced  as  a  purely  historical  e^-ent   {v.  12). 
which    then   logically  postulates  the   second  historical 
event,  the  birth  of  the  second  .\dam  "  from  the  seed  of 
David  "  {i.  3).     Hence  the  whole  history   of  the  world 
runs  in  accordance  with  a  very  cleaTt  humanly  compre- 
hensible, so  to  say  "  empirical  "  divine  plan.     Instead  of 
the  narrow  Jewish  view  we  here  certainly  find  a  universal 
plan  of  salvation,  but  the  principle  is  the  same.     It  is 
I      the  same  Jehovah,  who  is  conceiwd  quite  humanly,  who 
creates,  commands,  forbids,  is  angry,  punishes,  rewards ; 
Israel  is  also  the  chosen  people,  the  "  good  olive,"  upon 
which  some  twigs  of  the  wild  tree  of  Heathendom  are 
[     henceforth  grafted   [Rom.  xi,   17) ;    and  even  this  cx- 
Hteosion  of  Judaism  Paul  brings  about  solely  by  a  new 
^interpretation  of  the  Messianic  doctrine,  "  as  it  had  been 
fully  developed  in  the  Jewish  Apocalypse  of  that  time."* 
Now  ewrything  is  arranged  in   a   fmely   logical   and 
rationalistic  manner :   the  creation,  the  accidental  fall 
of  man.  the  punishment,  the  selection  of  the  special 
race  of  priests,   from  whose  midst   the   Messiah  shall 
L^ome,  the  death  of  the  Messiah  as  atonement  (exactly 
^pn  the  old  Jewish  sense),  the  last  judgment,  which  takes 
account  of  the  works  of  men  and  distributes  punishment 
and  reward  accordingly.     It  is  impossible  to  be  more 
Jewish  :    a  capricious  law  decides  what  is  holiness  and 
what  sin,  the  transgression  of  the  law  is  pnnished,  but  the 
punishment  can  be  expiated  by  the  making  of  a  corre- 
_sponding  sacrifice.     Here  there  is  no  question  of  an  inborn 
cd  of  redemption  in  the  Indian  sense,  there  is  no  room 

*  PflndcEter,  p.  113. 
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for  rebirth,  a<i  Chri.it  so  urgently  impressed  it  upon  His 

disciples,  the  idea  of  grace  possesses  in  such  a  system  no 

meaning,  any  more  than  does  faith  in  the  Pauline  sense.** 

*  My  spACc  It  *o  Iimite<1  that  I  cannot  help  asking  t))«  nad«r  to  ■ 
eoOMit  the  atithoriun  on  such  an  importiuit  podat.  The  doable 
ptOMM  ol  thought  with  its  in«)ilricalilc  antinomy  is  most  cLearty  sws 
when  we  6x  out  attention  upon  lh«  rod.  the  jndgiDcnt,  and  in  this  we 
u%  Axcdlently  assisted  b)'  a  snutU  specialised  work  (in  vrh»ch  all  Uio 
literature  in  also  given),  Ernst  Teichmann's  Die  pai^iHischtn  Forsltt- 
tUHgeH  t«H  AuleriteJiung  und  Gerieki  unJ  t'ktf  Bf:itiu*ftn  zwr  iuJiichfH 
Afylitihpiik  (1896}.  Armed  with  an  exact  knowledge  o(  llic  Jewi^ 
literature  of  that  time.  Teichmaiin  showi,  sentence  lor  Mntcnce,  how 
litctuUy  all  the  S'ew  Teatampnt,  and  eaptcLally  the  PaulEne  conccptioos 
of  the  last  judgment,  are  talccn  Irom  the  late  apocalyptic  doctrines  ct 
Jadaisro.  That  the»e  in  torn  arc  not  of  Hebrew  origin,  but  borrowed 
Icaai  Egypt  aatl  Asia  and  saturated  with  Hellenic  thoughts  <*m  pC. 
3  f.,  j>.  Ac),  only  shows  from  what  n  witcbm'  cauldron  the  ApoitJe 
drew  his  material,  an<l  it  matters  httlc.  Kinco  the  powerful  national 
spirit  of  the  Jews  made  everythioR  It  look  hold  of  "  Jewish,"  Deciwv*, 
on  tlie  other  liand.  is  the  detailed  proof  that  Pnul  elsewhere  (especially 
where  his  mX  religion  is  making  be-Adwny)  expmily  doea  away  with 
tbs  idea  of  Jadgnunt  Set  cfspocmlly  the  parsKniph  on  Di'«  A  u/Attmng 
dtrGtrMUtVOnuUtnt.  p.  tool.  Toichmnnn  writes  here:  "  Tile  doctrine 
of  Jnstiflcation  by  loith  viaii  diametrically  opposed  ti>  alt  former  views. 
Jews  and  GentUa  knew  no  better  than  that  the  ilfcd.i.  the  worla  ol 
man  decided  his  destiny  alter  death.  But  here  religious  conduct  talm 
the  place  of  moral  conduct."  .\nd  on  p.  iiA  the  author  thus  *ata- 
marises  his  statcmentji :  "  On  the  other  hand  the  Apostle  is  qiiite  fai- 
df^pendent  when  he.  by  the  consistent  development  of  his  pneuma- 
doctrinc,  puts  aside  the  conception  o(  indRment.  On  the  basis  ol 
falfh.  gracious  reception  of  the  tryivfia  [which  J.uthci  translate*  by 
V  Geist."  spirit,  but  in  Paul  is  called  heavenly,  reborn,  divine  spirit,  as 
lor  example,  »  Cor.  Hi.  17,  6  tCpmt  i4  ri'fijw  itrnr:  Cod  tlio  Lord 
is  the  pneuma] ;  by  the  itvtvM".  mystical  union  with  Christ :  in 
it  is  participation  in  the  Aaih  ol  Christ  and  conj«iucnt!y  in  hi* 
Aduosuvi)  (rigbteotisntss)  and  his  resnrrection,  but  theicby  attainment 
ol  vlodtnla  (adoption) ;  thcM  are  tlie  stages  in  the  development  of  this 
Idea.  In  tlie  thus'formed  doctrine  of  the  rvivfia  we  have  the  real 
C3iriatian  creation  of  Ibo  Apostle,"  Teichmann  seems,  like  mort  of  th« 
Christian  thcologists,  not  to  know  thit  the  doctrine  of  irvrCfia  is  as  old 
as  IndO'Aryan  thought  and  that.  a»  Prlna.  it  had  long  before  the  bUrtb 
of  Paul  pansed  through  all  po^ible  (crms  from  tfae  purest  spirit  to 
the  finest  ethor  [ct.  on  p.  43  the  diftcreat  views  concerning  Paul's 
Pneuma) ;  nor  does  he  know  that  the  conception  of  religion  as  taitb 
and  regeneration,  in  contrast  to  ethical  materialism,  is  an  old  Indo- 
EnropcAn  legacy,  an  organic  tendency  of  mind  :  but  his  evidence  Is  ail 
ttie  moro  niluaMn.  because  it  tiliows  that  the  most  scrupulously  do- 
tiuled  research  from  the  narrow  standpoint  of  scientific  Christian  tbool- 
onr  leads  to  e^cactly  the  same  result  afl  the  most  daring  generalisation. 
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Between  the  two  religions  views  of  Paul  there  b  not 
a  merely  organic  contrast,  such  as  all  life  furnishes,  but 

I  a  logical  one,  that  is,  a  niathcmatical,  mechanical,  in- 
disiioluble    contradiction.    Such   a    contradiction    lcad» 
Dcctssarily  to  a  conflict.    Not  necessarily  in  the  heart 
of  the  one  originator,  for  our  human  mind  is  rich  in 
automatically  working  contrivances  for  adaptation  to 
Hcircumstances  ;  just  as  the  lens  of  the  eye  accommodates 
^fetself  to  various  distances,  whereby  the  object  which  at 
Hone  time  is  clearly  seen  is  on  the  next  occasion  so  blurred 
B«s  to  be  almost  unrecognisable,  so  the  inner  image  changes 
with  the  point  of  vision,  and  hence  on  the  \-arious  levels 
of  our  philosophy  there  may  stand  things  which  are  not 
in  harmony  without  our  ever  becoming  aware  of  the 
lact ;    for  if  n-e  contemplate  the  one  the  details  of  the 
other  disappear,  and  vice  versd.     We   must  therefore 
istioguish  between  tho&e  logical  contradictions  which 
the  martyred  spirit  of  compnUion  with  full  consciousness 
'icsents — as   for  example  those  ol  Augustine,  who  is 
,ys  hesitating  between  his  conviction  and  bis  acquired 
orthodoxy,  between  his  intuition  and  his  wish  to  serve 
J      the  practical  needs  of  the  Church — and  the  unconscious 
H  contradictions  of  a  frank,  perfectly  simple  mind  like 
Paul.     But   this  distinction   ser\'es  only  to  make   the 
particular  personality  better  known  to  us;    the  con- 
tradiction as  such  remains.    Indeed  Paul  himself  con- 
fesses that  he  is  "  all  things  to  all  men,"  and  that  certainly 
explains  some  deviations ;    but  the  roots  strike  deeper. 
In  this  breast  lodge  two  souls :    a  Jewish  and  an  un- 
Jewish,  or  rather  an  un-Jewish  soul  with  {Hnions  fettered 
to  a  Jewish  tliinking-macliine.     As  long  as  the  great 
personality  hved,  it  exorcised  influence  as  a  imity  through 
the  uniformity  of  its  conduct,  through  its  capacity  for 
modulating  its  words.     But  after  its  death  the  letter 
remained  behind,  the  letter,  the  fatal  property  of  which 
is  to  bring  all  and  everything  to  the  same  level,  the 
n  E 
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letter,  which  destroys  all  pcrspccti\'C  moulding  and  knows 
but  one  plane— the  superficial  plane  1  Here  contradiction 
stood  side  by  side  with  contradiction,  not  as  the  colours 
of  the  rainbow  which  merge  into  each  other,  but  as  light 
and  darkness  which  exclude  each  other.  The  conflict 
was  unavoidable.  Outwardly  it  found  expression  in  the 
establishment  of  dogmas  and  sects  ;  nowhere  was  it 
more  powerfully  expressed  than  in  the  great  Reformation 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  was  throughout  inspired 
by  Paul,  and  might  have  chosen  as  its  motto  the  words  ; 
"  Stand  fast,  therefore,  in  the  hberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free,  and  be  not  entangled  again  with  the 
yoke  of  bondage  "  {Gal.  v.  i) ;  even  to-day  the  conflict 
between  the  Jewish  and  the  non-Jewish  religion  of  Paul 
goes  on.  Still  more  fatal  almost  was  and  is  the  inner 
struggle  in  the  bosom  of  the  individual  Christian,  from 
Origenes  to  Luther,  and  from  him  to  every  man  of  the 
present  day  who  belongs  to  a  Christian  Church.  Paul 
himself  had  not  been  in  the  least  bound  down  by  any 
kind  of  dogma.  It  has  been  proved  that  he  knew  very 
little  of  the  life  of  Christ ;  *  that  he  received  counsel  and 
instruction  from  no  one,  not  even  from  the  disciples  of  the 
Saviour,  nor  from  those  who  were  "  regarded  as  pillars  "  ; 
he  explicitly  states  this  and  makes  it  a  boast  (Gal.  i.  and 
ii.) ;  he  knows  nothing  of  the  cosmic  mythologj'  of  the 
Trinity ;  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meta- 
physical hypostasis  of  the  Logos.f  nor  is  he  in  the  painful 
position  of  having  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  uttcraaces 
of  other  Christians. 

He  passes  with  a  smile  many  a  superstition  that  was 
widespread  in  his  time  and  that  was  later  transformed 
into  a  Christian  dogma,  saying,  for  example,  of  the  aingelfi 
that  "  no  one  hath  seen  them  "  (Co/,  ii.  i8),  and  that 
One  should  not  by  such  conceptions  be  "  beguiled  of  one's 

*  5m  (spednlly  Pfl«idcTer,  p.  iii.  f. 
'    t  Full  oadremiirkablypReiM  information  in  ReoM,  Book  V.chap.viii. 
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reward  " ;    he  frankly  admits  that  we  "  know  only  in 
part ;  we  see  now  through  a  glass  darkly  "  (i  Cor.  xiii, 

•jfl.  12),  and  so  it  never  occiim  to  him  to  fit  his  Ii\'ing 
faith  into  dermatic  piecework  :  in  short.  Paul  still 
remained  a  free  man.  No  one  after  hira  was  free.  For 
by  his  fastening  on  to  the  Old  Testament,  he  had  produced 
^a  Ne\v  Testament :  the  old  was  revealed  truth,  the  now 
f  consequently  the  same  ;  the  old  was  certified  historical 
chronicle,  the  new  cnuld  be  nothing  less.     But  while 

•the  old  at  a  late  period  had  been  put  together  and  revised 
with  a  particular  aim,  it  was  not  so  with  the  new  ;  here 
the  one  man  stood  naturally  beside  the  other.     If  for 
example  Paul,  chnging  firmly  to  the  one  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  all  ideal  religion,  teaches  that  it  is 
faith  not  works  that  redeems  us.  then  the  pure  Jew  James 
immediately  utters  the  fundamental  dogma  of  all  material- 
istic religion  that  not  faith  but  works  make  us  blessed. 
We  find  both  in  the  New  Testament,  both  are  in  con- 
sequence  revealed   truth.    And   now   for  the   striking 
contradiction  in  Paul  himself !    Those  learned  in  Scripture 
may  say  what  they  like — and  amongst  them  we  must  in 
this  case  include  even  a  Martin  Luther — the  Gordian  knots 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  here  (and  there  arc  several  of 
H  them)  can  only  be  cut.  not  loosened  :  either  we  are  for 
^  Paul  or  we  are  against  him,  cither  we  are  for  the  dog- 
matically  chronistic   pharisaical    theology   of   the   one 
Paul  or  we  believe  with  the  other  Paul  in  a  transcen- 
dental truth  behind  the  mj-sterious   mirage    of    empi- 
rical appearance.     And  it  is  only  in  the  latter  case  that 
we  understand  him  when  he  speaks  of  the  "mystery" 
— not  of  a  juslificdtion  (Uke  the  Jews),  but  of  the  mystery 
of  "  transformation  "  {i  Cor.  xv.  51).    And  this  trans- 
formation is  not  something  future ;  it  is  independent  of 
time  altogether,  i.e.,  something  present :  "  ye  are  saved  ; 
be  has  made  us  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  ..." 
(£^A.  ii.  5,  6).    And  if  we  "  must  speak  after  the  manner 
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of  men  because  of  the  infirmity  of  our  flesh  "  [Rotn.  vi. 
ig),  if  we  must  speak  Avith  words  of  that  mystery  which 
is  beyond  \vor(is,  tliat  mysterj'  which  we  indeed  see  in 
Jesus  Ctinst,  but  cannot  conceive  and  hence  cannot 
express — then  we  do  speak  of  original  an,  of  grace,  of 
redemption  by  regeneration,  and  all  this  we  embrace 
with  Paul  as  "  faith."  Though  therefore  we  put  aside 
th«  different  teachings  of  other  Apostles,  neglect  the  later 
additions  to  the  church  doctrine  from  mythology,  meta- 
physics and  superstition,  and  hold  to  Paul  alone,  we 
kindle  an  uicxtinguisbable  fire  of  conflict  iu  our  own 
hearts,  as  soon  as  we  try  to  force  oursel^-es  to  look  upun 
both  religious  doctrines  of  the  Apostle  as  equally  justified. 
This  is  the  conflict  in  which  Christianity  has  from 
the  \'ery  first  been  involved ;  this  is  the  tragedy  of 
Christianity,  before  which  the  divine  and  Uving  personality 
of  Jesus  Christ,  the  one  source  of  everything  in  Christianity 
that  deserves  the  name  of  religion,  soon  faded  into 
the  background.  Though  I  named  Paul  especially,  it 
must  he  clear  from  many  a  remark  heic  and  there,  that 
I  am  far  from  regarding  him  as  the  one  source  of  all 
Christian  theology ;  very  much  in  it  has  been  added 
later,  and  great  world-tevolutionising  religious  struggles, 
such  as  that  between  Arians  and  Athanasians,  are  carried 
on  almost  altogether  outside  o(  the  Pauline  conceptions.* 
In  a  book  like  this  I  am  compelled  to  simplify  \'ery  much, 
otherwise  the  mass  of  material  would  reduce  my  pictures 
to  mere  shadows.  Paul  is  beyond  question  the  mightiest 
"  architect "  {as  he  caUs  himself)  of  Christianity,  and  it 
has  been  my  object  to  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  by 
introducing  the  Jewish  chronistic  and  material  stand- 
point Paul  establishes  also  the  intolerantly  dogmatic, 
causing  thereby  unspeakable  cvW   in  later   times ;    and 

*  I  do  not  overlook  tbe  f&ct  that  iheArianx  appMltoUieMdMirhat 
va^t:  pcuMiie  In  Uu  EfntlU  to  tkt  PMSippiaHi,  the  uitbcnticity  of 
whidi  is  %-cry  miicb  doubtm).  clutp.  U.  6. 
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ondly,  that  even  when  we  go  back  to  pure  unmixed 
FauUnism,  we  encounter  inexpHcable  hostile  contradic- 
tions— wliich  are  historically  easy  to  explain  in  the  soul 
ol  this  one  man,  but  which,  when  stamped  into  lasting 

rtides  of  faith  for  all  men,  were  bound  to  sow  discord 
among  them  and  to  extend  the  conflict  into  the  he:ut 
of  the  indi%'tdual.     This  unfortunate  discordancy  has  from 

he  first  been  a  characteristic  of  Christianity.    All  that  is 

ontradictory  and  incomprehensihle  in  the  never-ending 
strifes  0/  the  firet  Christian  centuries,  during  which  the 
new  structure  of  religion  was  erected  stone  by  stone 
with  such  difficulty,  awkwardness,  inconsistency,  toil 
and  (apart  from  some  great  minds)  indignity— the  later 
dtn'iations  of  the  human  intellect  in  scholastictsm,  the 
bloody  wars  of  confessions,  the  fearful  confusion  of  the 
present  day  with  its  Babel  of  Creeds,  which  the  secular 

iword  atone  holds  back  from  open  combat  with  each  otheij 
the  whole  drowned  by  the  shrill  voice  of  blasphemy, 
while  many  of  the  noblest  men  shut  their  ears,  preferring 

;o  hear  no  message  of  salvation  than  such  a  cacophony 
■ — all  this  is  really  the  result  of  the  original  hybrid 
or  discordant  nature  of  Christianity.     From  the  day 

'hen  (about  eighteen  years  after  the  death  of    Christ) 

he  strife  broke  out  between  the  congregations  of  Antioch 
d   Jerus^dem,   as   to   whether   the   followers  of  Christ 
need  be  circumcised  of  not,   to  the  present  day,  when 

etcr  and  Paul  are  much  more  diametrically  ojijxKi-d 

han  then  (see  Galatians  ii.  14),  Christianity  has  been 
k  unto  death  because  of  this.  And  that  all  the  more 
from  Paul  to  Pio  Nono  all  seem  to  have  been  blind  to 

wo  simple  clear  facts ;  the  antagonism  of  races,  and 
irreconcilability  of  the  mutually  exclusive  religious 
lying  side  by  side.  And  thus  it  came  to  pass  that 
first  diWne  revelation  of  a  religion  of  love  led  to  a 
nligion  of  hatred,  sucli  as  the  world  had  never  known 
before.    The  followers  of  thcTeacherwhoyieldedwithout 
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a  struggle  and  w^nt  unresistingly  to  the  Cross,  within  a 
few  cciituri4»  murdered  in  cold  blood,  as  "  pious  work," 
more  millions  of  human  Ix-ings  than  fell  in  all  the  wars 
of  antiquity ;  the  consecnited  priests  of  this  religion 
became  professional  tuingmcn  ;  whoever  was  not  prepared 
to  accL-pt  under  oath  an  empty  idea  which  no  man 
comprehended  hut  which  had  been  stamped  as  dcgma, 
an  echo  perhaps  from  the  leisure  hour  of  the  intellectual 
acrobat  Aristotle  or  the  subtle  Plotinus — that  is,  all  the 
more  gifted,  the  more  earnest,  the  nobler,  the  free  men 
— had  to  die  the  most  painful  death  ;  though  the  truth 
of  religion  lay  not  in  the  word  but  in  the  spirit,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  historj'  of  the  world  the  Word  entered 
upon  that  fearful  t>Tanny  which  even  to-day  lies  like 
a  nightmare  upon  our  poor  struggling  "  Middle  Ages." 
But  enough,  cvcr\-  onu  undeistands  mc,  every  one  knows 
the  bloody  history  of  Christianity,  the  history  of  re- 
ligious fanaticism.  And  what  is  at  the  root  of  this  his- 
tory ?  The  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  ?  No,  indeed  I  The 
union  of  the  Aryan  spirit  with  the  Jewish  and  that  of 
both  with  the  madness  of  the  Chaos  that  knew  neither 
nation  nor  faith.  The  Jcwbh  spirit,  if  it  had  been 
adopted  in  its  purity,  would  newr  have  caused  so  much 
mischief  ;  for  dogmatic  imiformity  would  then  ha\'e  rested 
on  the  basis  of  something  quite  compn--hensible,  and 
the  Church  would  have  become  the  enemy  of  superstition ; 
but  as  it  was  the  stream  of  the  Jewish  spirit  was  let  loose 
upon  the  sublime  world  of  Indo-European  sjTnbcdism 
and  freely  creative,  rich  imaginative  power ;  •  like  the 
poison  of  the  arrow  of  the  South  American  this  spirit 
penetrated  and  bentunbed  an  organism  to  which  ordy 
constant  change  and  remfidelling  could  give  life  aiKl 
beauty.    The  dogmatic  elemcnt,t  the  letter-creed,  the 

•  Sr4  vol.  i.  p.  ai6, 

t  In  vol.  i.  p.  418  f.  I  have  cxpUIaod  at  length  nbat  a  di&Test 
ligniflcanca  dogma  bad  lot  tbe  Jow. 
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fearful  narrowness  of  religious  conceptions,  intolerance, 
fanaticism,  extreme  self-conceit — all  this  is  a  con- 
sequence of  the  linking  on  to  the  Old  Testament  of 
the  Jewish  historical  belief :  it  is  that  "  will,"  of  which 
I  spoke  before,  which  Judaism  gave  to  growing  Chris- 
tianity ;  a  bUnd,  flaming,  hard,  cruel  will,  that  will 
which  formerly  at  the  sacking  of  an  enemy's  city  had 
given  the  order  to  dash  the  heads  of  the  babes  against 
the  stones.  At  the  same  time  this  dogmatic  spirit  trans- 
formed as  by  a  spell  the  most  stupid  and  revolting  super- 
stition of  miserable  slavish  souls  into  essential  components 
of  religion  ;  what  had  hitherto  been  good  enough  for  the 
"  common  man "  (as  Origenes  expressed  it)  or  for  the 
slaves  (as  Demosthenes  scoffmgly  says),  princes  of  intellect 
must  now  accept  for  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  In  a 
former  chapter  I  have  already  called  attention  to  the 
childish  superstitions  of  an  Augustine  (vol.  i.  p.  311) ;  Paul 

I  would  not  (or  a  moment  have  believed  that  a  man  could 
be  changed  into  an  ass  {vr&  see  how  he  speaks  of  the 
angels),  Augustine  on  the  other  hand  finds  it  plausible. 
While  therefore  tlie  highest  religious  intuitions  are  dragged 
to  the  ground  and  so  distorted  as  to  lose  all  their  tine 
qualities,  long  obsolete  delusive  ideas  of  primitive  men 
— magic,  witchcraft,  &c. — were  at  the  same  time  givea 
an  officially  guaranteed  right  of  abode  in  pradndu 
tccUsus. 

B  Augustine 

No  himwn  being  offers  such  a  fine  but  at  the  same 
time  sad  example  as  does  Augustine  of  the  discord 
caused  in  the  heart  by  a  Christianity  thus  organised. 
It  is  impossible  to  open  any  work  of  his  without  being 
touched  by  the  fervour  of  his  feeling,  and  held  spellbound 
by  the  holy  earnestness  of  his  thoughts  ;  we  cannot  read 
it  long  without  being  forced  to  regret  that  such  a  spirit, 
;  to  be  a  disciple  of  the  living  Christ,  capable  as  few 
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only  were  capable  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Paul  and  to 
assist  the  true  religion  of  the  Apostle  to  victory  at  the 
decisive  moment,  was  yet  unable  to  contend — without 
Fatherland,  race  or  religion  as  he  was — against  the  poweis 
of  the  Chaos,  from  which  he  liimseil  liad  arisen,  so  that 
finally  in  a  kind  of  mad  despair  he  clung  to  the  one  ideal 
only — to  help  to  organise  the  Roman  Church  as  the  sav- 
ing, ordering,  muting,  world-niling  power — ewn  though 
it  should  cost  the  better  part  of  his  own  rehgion.  But  if 
we  remeniber  what  Europe  was  like  at  the  bcgimiing  of  the 
fifth  century  (Augustinedied  in  430),  if  the  Confessions  of 
this  Father  of  (lie  Church  have  thrown  light  on  the  social 
and  moral  condition  of  the  so-called  civilised  men  of  that 
horrible  time,  if  we  r«ilise  that  this  "  Professor  of  Rhe- 
toric," educated  by  his  parents  in  the  "  spes  liUerarum  " 
[Confessions  ii.  3),  well  acquainted  with  the  rounded 
phrases  of  Cicero  and  the  subtleties  of  nco-PIatonism, 
had  to  live  to  see  the  rude  Goths,  tntcitlentissima  et 
stsvissimcp  tnentes  {De  Civ.  Dd  i.  7),  capturing  Rome, 
and  the  wild  Vandals  laying  waste  his  African  birthplace, — 
if  we  remember,  I  say,  what  terror-inspiring  surroundings 
impressed  themselves  upon  this  lofty  spirit  from  every 
aide,  we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  a  man,  who  at  any 
other  time  would  have  fought  for  freedom  and  t  nith  against 
tyranny  of  conscience  and  corruptiun,  should  in  this  case 
have  thrown  the  weight  of  his  personality  into  the  scale  of 
authority  and  uncompromising  hierocratic  tyranny.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Paul,  it  is  not  difTicult  for  any  one  with 
knowledge  to  distinguish  between  the  tnie  inner  religion  of 
Augustine  and  that  which  was  forced  upon  him  ;  hut  here, 
owing  to  the  continued  development  of  Christianity,  the 
matter  has  become  much  more  tragical,  for  the  ingenuous- 
ness and  thus  the  true  greatness  of  the  man  is  lost.  This 
man  does  not  contradict  himself  frankly,  freely  and  care- 
lessly, he  is  already  enslaved,  the  contradiction  is  forced 
upon  him  by  alien  hands.     It  is  not  a  question  here,  as  id 
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the  case  of  Paul,  of  two  parallel  \'icws  of  existence ; 
nor  of  a  third  wliich  is  added  to  tliera  in  the  mysteries, 
sacraments  and  ceremonies  of  the  Chaos ;  but  Aiignstine 
must  to-day  assert  Uic  opposite  of  what  he  said  yesterday  : 
he  must  do  it  in  order  to  influence  men  who  would  other- 
wise not  understand  him  ;  he  must  do  it  because  lie  lias 
sacrificed  his  o\\'n  judgment  at  the  threshold  of  the 
Roman  Church  ;  he  must  do  it  in  order  not  to  lack 
some  one  subtle  dialectical  sophistry  in  dispute  with 
would-be  sectarians.  It  is  a  tragic  spectacle.  No  one 
had  seen  more  clearly  than  Augustine  what  pernicious 
consequences  the  forced  conveision  to  Christianity  en- 
tailed upon  Christianity  itself ;  even  in  his  time  there 
was  in  the  Church,  especially  in  Italy,  a  majority  of 
men  who  stood  in  no  inner  rel:ition  to  the  Christian 
rehgion  and  who  only  adopted  the  new  mj'stcry  cult  in 
place  of  the  old  one,  because  the  State  demanded  it. 
The  one.  as  Augustine  informs  us,  becomes  Christian 
because  his  employer  commands  him,  the  other  because 
he  hopes  to  win  a  suit  through  the  intervention  of  the 
bishop,*  the  third  seeks  a  situation,  a  fourth  wins  by 
this  means  a  rich  wife.  Augustine  gazes  sorrowfully 
upon  this  spectacle,  which  actually  became  the  poLson 
that  consumed  the  marrow  of  Christianity,  and  utters  an 
argent  warning  (as  Chrysostom  had  done  before  him) 
against  "  conversion  in  masses."  Yet  it  is  this  same 
Augustine  who  establishes  the  doctrine  of  "  eompellc 
inlrare  in  ecctcsiam."  who  seeks  sophisUcally  to  establish 
Ihc  grave  principle  that,  by  means  of  "  the  scourge  of 
temporal  sufferings,"  we  must  endeavour  to  rescue 
"  evil  slaves  " — who  demands  the  penalty  of  deatli  for 
unbelief  and  the  use  of  the  State  power  against  heresy  ! 
The  nun  who  had  said  these  beautiful  words  concerning 
religion,  "  By  love  wc  go  to  meet  it,  by  love  we 
seek  it,  it  is  love  that  knocks,  it  is  love  that  makes  us 
■  Sm  b«low  {or  Uie  part  played  by  bUhaps  as  jadges  in  civil  cmcs. 
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constant  in  what  has  been  revealed "  • — this  man 
becomes  the  mora!  originator  of  the  inquisition  •  He 
did  not,  indeed,  invent  persecution  and  religious  murder, 
for  these  were  of  the  essence  of  Cliristianity  from  the 
moment  when  it  became  the  State  religion  of  Rome,  but 
he  confirmed  and  tonsccrattNl  them  by  the  power  of  his 
authority ;  it  was  he  who  first  made  intolerance  a 
religious,  as  well  as  a  political  jiower.  It  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  the  true,  free  Augustine  that  he,  forestample, 
energetically  rejects  the  assertion  that  Christ  meant 
Peter  when  he  said  "  upon  this  rock  will  I  build  my 
Church,"  and  even  denounces  it  as  something  senseless  and 
blasphemous,  since  Christ  evidently  meant  upon  the  rock 
of  this  "  faith,"  not  o(  this  man  ;  Augustine  consequently 
makes  a  clear  distinction  between  the  visible  Church, 
which  is  built  partly  upon  sand,  as  he  says,  and  the  real 
Church  :  t  and  yet  it  is  this  ver>'  man  who,  more  than 
any  other,  helps  to  establish  the  power  of  tliis  visible 
Roman  Church  which  claims  Peter  as  its  founder,  who 
praises  it  as  directly  appointed  by  God,  "  ab  apostolica 
sede  per  successiones  episcoporum,"  J  and  who  supplements 
this  purely  religious  claim  to  power  by  the  more  deciavc 
claim  of  political  continuity — the  Roman  Church  the 
legitimate  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
chief  work  De  Civitate  Dei  is  inspired  to  as  great  an 
extent  by  the  Roman  imperial  idea  as  by  the  Reveiaiion 
of  St.  John. 

Still  more  fateful  and  cruel  does  this  life  in  incon- 
sistency, tliis  building  up  from  the  ruins  of  his  own  heart, 
appear  when  we  contemplate  the  inner  life  and  the  inner 

'  Df  moribut  ectt.  i.  |  3Ij 

t  In  hia  letlent  Au)pistine  addtesses  the  Biabop  oi  Rome  ^mfif  M 
"  brathor."  Ho  cerUinlj'  employs  also  the  expression  ■'  Thy  HOUSfln," 
nnl.  bowcTCT,  10  tbe  Bishop  of  Rome  sXaae.  but  to  every  priOSt,  er«l 
when  he  U  not  a  bishop ;  every  Christiaj)  bekmged.  ftcconUag  to  lbs 
way  ol  tpeahtDS  «t  that  limo,  to  the  "  community  of  the  SAlot*." 

t  Ep.  p3  ftii  Vincent  (doin  Neander). 
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eligion  of  Augustine.?  Augustine  ts  by  nature  a  mystic. 
Who  does  not  know  his  Confessions  ?  Who  has  not  read 
again  and  again  that  magnificent  passage,  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  seventh  book,  where  he  describes  how 
he  only  found  God  when  he  sought  hiiii  in  liis  own  licart  ?  * 
Who  could  foigct  his  conversation  with  his  dying  mother 
Monica,  that  wondrous  blussom  of  m>'Sticism -,  which 
might  have  been  culled  in  the  Brihadaranyaka-Upani- 
shad  :  "  If  the  storms  of  the  senses  were  silent,  and  those 
shado«y  figures  of  earth,  of  water  and  of  air  were  dumb, 
if  the  \'ault  of  Heaven  were  silent  and  the  soul  too  re- 
mained silent  and  turned  back  upon  itself,  so  that  It  should, 
self-forgotten,  float  out  beyond  itself ;  if  dreams  were 
it  and  revelations  that  are  dreamt,  if  every  tongue 
ever^'  name  were  silent,  if  everj-tliing  were  silent  that 
dying  passes  away,  if  the  universe  were  still — and  He  alone 
spoke,  not  through  His  creatures,  but  Himself,  and  wc 
heard  His  words,  not  as  though  one  spoke  with  tongue 
of  man  nor  by  voice  of  angels  nor  in  thunder  nor  in  the 
riddle  of  allegories — and  this  supreme  and  unique  Being 
thrilled  the  one  who  looked  upon  Him,  consuming  him 
completely  and  sinking  him  in  mystic  bliss  [fnteriora 
gaudia) — would  not  elerntil  Ufe  be  Uke  this  conception 
suggested  by  a  brief  moment  conjured  up  by  our  sighs  ?  " 
(ix.  10).    But  Augustine  is  not  merely  a  mystic  io  feeling 

*  "  Tnrnjag  away  trom  books  I  iiKliB«ii  mysoU  to  my  owd  hckrt ; 
led  byThicc  I  cntr^cd  thedccpcatduiillisol  mylwart:  Thou  didst  help 
mc,  that  I  was  able  to  do  It,  I  t'ntrrrd  in,  Howcvier  weak  my  rye, 
1  yet  saw  clcaily — far  itbov«  this  tlio  eyo  of  my  noul,  niscd  beyond 
toy  reftMa — tlM  nachanging  light.  It  was  not  Uiat  common  light  with 
whkb  the  Miu«3  are  famlliir,  nor  was  it  dUtinguiibcd  ftoiu  this  merely 
by  greater  power,  aa  thougb  the  daylight  Iiad  become  «veT  biijj;htcr 
and  brig^htM.  till  it  bod  filled  aU  Epacc.  No,  it  was  not  that,  but  another, 
» ()nit«  ditlexcDt  ooe^  And  it  did  not  hover  high  above  my  reason,  aa 
OQ  Soats  npoB  wuter  or  the  heaven  above  the  earth,  but  it  wu  high 
•bOv«  me,  b«cauie  it  had  created  mc  myself,  am!  I  was  ol  small  account 
aa  a  cnvturei.  \Vho<:v<.-r  knows  the  troth  Imows  that  light,  and  who- 
«▼«(  knows  (hat  light  kuou's  eternity.  Lovo  knows  it  O  et«mal 
truth  and  true  lov«  and  loved  eternity  t  thou  art  my  God  I    Day  and 

^t  I  long  for  thM  I  -t 
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(many  such  have  been  prominent  in  Christianity),  he 
is  a  religious  genius  who  strives  after  the  inner  "con- 
version "  which  Christ  taught,  and  w!io  through  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  became  regenerated  ;  he  tells  us  how  it 
was  Paul  that  caused  light,  peace,  blessedness  to  penetrate 
his  soul  rent  by  passion  and  driven  to  complete  despair 
by  years  of  inner  conflict  and  fniitkss  study  (Conf.  vin. 
la).  With  the  fullest  conviction,  with  profound  under- 
standing he  grasps  the  fundamental  doctrine  of  grace,  of 
gratia  itideclinabilis,  as  he  calls  it ;  it  is  to  him  so  abso- 
lutely the  foundation  of  his  religion  that  he  rejects  the 
appellation  "  doctrine  "  for  it  [De  gratia  ChrisH.  §  14) ; 
and  as  a  genuine  disciple  of  the  Apostle  he  shows  that 
the  merit  of  works  is  excluded  by  the  conception  of  grace. 
His  view  of  the  importance  of  redemption  and  u(  original 
sin  is  more  uncertain  and  not  to  be  compared  with  those 
of  the  Indian  teachers ;  for  the  Jewish  chronicle  here 
dims  his  power  of  judgment,  though  that  is  ahnost 
of  secondary  importance,  since  he  on  the  other  hand 
establishes  the  idea  of  regeneration  as  the  "  immovable 
central  jwint  of  Christianity."*  And  now  comes  this 
same  Augustine  and  denies  almost  all  his  inmost  con- 
victions !  He  who  has  told  us  how  he  had  discovered 
God  in  his  own  soul  and  how  Paul  had  brought  him  to 
religion,  writes  henceforth  (in  the  heat  of  combat  against 
the  Manich.'Cans)  :  "  I  would  not  believe  the  gospel,  if 
the  authority  of  the  Catholic  Church  did  not  compel  me 
to  do  so."  t    Here  accordingly  for  Augustine  the  Church 


*  Puticularljr  in  the  De  pucato  oritinaii,  CooMroing  grace  Aiigos- 
tine  cxprcMca  himself  very  dcaily  in  ha  letter  to  Paalinua.  |  6.  where 
be  is  afguing  againtt  Pclogiiu :  "  Grace  ia  not  a  Isuit  of  wofks ;  if 
it  H'crc  no,  it  would  not  be  grace.  BecAiue  for  workH  tlietu  is  given  as 
much  ai  tbcy  arc  worth ;  but  grace  in  given  without  mmit."  In  this 
connection  lie  bad  hod  a  good  teacher  in  Ambrusius.  (ur  th«  latter  bad 
lAuyht ;  ■'  Not  by  work*  but  by  faith  is  nuin  juBtili*d,"  (Sm  the 
bwuitilul  Spttclt  an  lA»  Death  of  tlit  Empnor  Jhiodatiui.  J  9 ;  Abraham 
1*  ben  quoted  u  an  «mmple.] 

t  Contra  ef'iiMam  ManUhai.  j  6  [from  Ntander). 
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—which,  he  himself  testified,  contained  few  true  Christiana 
tands  higher  than  the  gospel;  in  other  words,  th« 
hurch  i^  religion.  In  contrast  to  Paul,  who  had  exclaimed 
"Let  each  man  take  lieed  how  he  build  upon  the  foundation 
of  Christ."  Augustine  gives  the  explanation  that  it  is  not 
the  soul  but  the  bisliop  who  has  to  settle  the  creed  : 
he  refuses  to  the  most  earnest  Christians  something 
which  even  almost  every  Pope  later  granted,  namely, 
the  investigation  of  varying  doctrines :  "  As  soon  as 
the  bishops  have  spoken."  he  HTitcs,  "  there  is  nothing 
more  to  investigate,  the  superior  power  shall  put  down 
heterodoxy  by  force."  •  We  miust  take  up  detailed 
histories  of  dogma  to  trace  how  the  pure  doctrine  of  grace 
is  gradually  weakened ;  he  never  coxild  altogether  give 
it  up,  but  he  so  emphasised  works  that,  although  they 
remained  (in  Augustine's  view]  as  "  gift  of  God,"  com- 
ponents of  grace — visible  results  of  it — yet  this  relation 
was  lost  to  the  common  eye.  Tlieraby  the  door  was 
thrown  wide  open  to  materialism — which  is  ever  on  the 
watch.  As  soon  as  Augustine  empliasiscd  tliis  point, 
that  no  redemption  was  possible  without  the  service  of 
works,  the  previous  clause  was  soon  forgotten,  viz.. 
i"  that  the  capacity  for  these  works  was  a  gift  of  grace, 
and  these  accordingly  blossom  on  the  tree  of  faith." 
Augustine  himself  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  the  relative 
merit  of  various  works  and  regard-i  the  death  of  Christ 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  a  value  to  be  calculated.f 

■  A  doctrioe  to  whidi  the  Cborch  at  a  later  time  appeals  [thus,  lor 
example,  the  Rcakan  ajnod  of  the  year  6So).  in  mda  to  demand  Itam 
tbc  civil  power  that  it  xhonld  malce  orthodoxy  "  supicmc.  and  mr  that 
1h«  wccdi  be  torn  oat "  {Hcfele.  iii.  ije). 

t  More  detaib  of  Augiutine'B  theory  of  grace  will  be  found  in  Har- 
Bftclf*  large  Dagmeitseitkicite  ;  the  abridged  edition  is  too  tihort  Id 
tU*  exceodinglr  cotapUut«d  quwtion.  But  the  Uytnan  must  ii«««r 
totgtt  that,  however  coofuMd  th«  shades  msy  bo.  tho  fnndwiMatat 
questiOD  remaim  aiHa)'s  cxcMdinsty  slmplo.  The  confusion  is 
nmply  a  remit  of  tootubtledlspatation.  and  Its  concpUcation  is  ctnsed 
by  the  poMiblo  complications  <4  logical  comblnstloM ;  here  wo 
reach  the  sphere  of  inteUcct\i«l  laecbiuiits.     But  the  relation  of  the 
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That  is  Judaism  in  place  of  Christianity.  And  naturally 
this  changing  and  sliifting  of  the  fundamental  vie^v3  cause 
as  much  hesitation  and  doubt  in  r^ard  to  subordinate 
questions.  I  shall  return  later  to  the  question  of  the 
sacrament,  which  now  began  to  be  discussed ;  these 
few  bints  I  shall  close  with  a  last  one,  a  mere  example, 
to  show  what  far-reaching  consequences  these  inner 
contradictions  of  this  gron'ing  Church  ^verc  to  have  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  In  various  places  Augustine 
develops  will)  acute  dialectics  the  idea  of  the  trans- 
cendentahty  of  the  conception  of  time  {as  we  should  say 
to-day) ;  he  does  not  find  a  word  for  his  idea,  so  that 
in  a  long  dbcussion  of  this  subject  in  the  eleventh  book  of 
the  Confessions  he  at  last  confesses :  "  Whatistimethen  ? 
As  long  as  no  one  asks  me,  I  know  it  quite  well,  but 
when  I  am  called  upon  to  explain  it  to  a  questioner, 
I  know  it  no  more  "  (chap.  xiv).  But  wc  understand 
him  quite  well.  He  wishes  to  sliow  that  for  God,  i.e., 
a  conception  no  longer  empirically  limited,  there  is  no 
time  in  our  sense  and  thus  demonstrates  how  meaningless 
are  the  many  discussions  concerning  past  and  future 
eternity.  Evidently  he  has  grasped  the  essence  of  genuine 
religion ;  for  his  proof  forces  us  irresistibly  to  the  con- 
clusion that  all  tlic  chronicles  of  the  past  and  prophecies 
for  the  future  ha\'e  only  a  figurative  significance,  and 
thereby  punislmient  and  reward  are  also  done  away 
with.  And  that  is  the  man  who  later  was  not  able  to 
do  enough  to  prove,  and  to  impress  upon  the  mind  as 
a  certain,  fundamental  and  concrete  truth  the  un- 
conditional literal  eternity  of  the  punishment  of  hell. 
If  we  are  fully  entitlod  to  recognise  in  Augustine  a  pre- 
decessor of  Martin  Luther,  then  he  became  at  the  same 
time  a  vigorous  pioneer  of  that  anti-Pauline  tendency 

religioo  of  grace  to  the  religion  ol  law  and  service  is  ju»t  the  MflM  U 
th&t  ol  +  to  -  ;  everybody  is  not  able  to  understand  the  subtktitt 
o(|the  mathematiciaiis  and  still  less  oi  tbo  thcologiftDS,  but  ovayjmt 
should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  plus  and  lalnut.  '  '*\ 
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wMch  at  a  later  time  found  undisguised  expression  in 
Ignatius  and  his  order  and  in  their  religion  of  hell.* 

Hamack  thus  summarises  tiis  chapter  on  Augustine : 
"  Through  Augtistine  the  Church  doctrine  became  in 
extent  and  meaning  more  uncertain  .  .  .  Around  the 
old  dogma,  which  maintained  its  rigid  form,  there  grew 
np  a  large  uncertain  circle  of  doctrines,  in  which  the 
most  important  thoughts  of  faith  were  contained,  but 
which  could  not  yet  be  fully  surveyed  and  firmly  attached 
to  the  old."  Although  he  had  worked  so  untiringly  for 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  he  left,  as  is  evident,  more 
material  for  conflict  and  discord  than  he  had  found. 
The  stormy  conflict  which  even  after  his  entry  into  the 
Church  had  arisen  in  his  own  breast,  perhaps  in  many 
ways  unconsciously,  lasted  till  his  death  ; — no  longer  in 
the  form  of  a  struggle  between  sensual  enjoyment  and 
longing  for  noble  purity,  but  as  a  confUct  between  a 
grossly  materialistic,  superstitious  Church  faith  and  the 
most  daring  idealism  of  genuine  religion. 

*  5w roL i. p. 569.  Theabtuoof indulscnccs whichcameiotopraiCtice 
lerenl  ccnttuin  later  coutd  also  appad  for  support  to  Augustitve  in 
M  tu  ad  from  the  abovc-nrnitioned  reUlive  valuation  of  works  and 
cqiecUny  of  tfae  deatb  ol  Cbridt  tbere  wu  derived  the  idtm  of  opera 
tuptfirosMiotiii  (worlcs  beyood  tbo  aectassry  Buamre),  from  which 
racmaiva  fond,  through  the  intcrvvntion  ol  the  Church,  coodigaitiM 
■n  bMtOwcd.  Our  whole  conception  ol  hell  and  of  the  palna  Of  holl 
b,  U  b  now  luiowo.  talcea  from  ok)  EKyptian  religion.  Dante'B  Inftrtn 
b  axaetly  repre»cDted  on  very  cttrly  Egyptian  monument*.  StlU  mor* 
tBtcnstiag  U  the  fact  Ibnt  the  conception  of  ap<ra  tuptrerogatiitnit, 
tfae  tn*(UiE  ed  grace,  by  which  squIi  arc  iKtd  from  piirgutoty  (also  an 
^yptian  idea),  is  likcwivr  a  IcgiKy  from  ancient  Egypt.  Iikuara  and 
pnyers  for  the  dead,  which  to.day  play  aa  great  a  part  10  the  Rotnsa 
Cbiwcb.  existed  in  exactly  the  »ame  foiin  sume  thou;>uiiJit  of  yean 
befon  Chiiat.  On  the  grKvestooet  too  might  be  read  th«a  as  to-day : 
"  O  ye  who  ar«  living  npott  earth,  wb«o  ye  pan  by  thla  grave,  utter  a 
piow  prayer  for  the  »oul  ol  the  d«ttd  N.  N."  <C/.  Prd.  Leo  Roialsch  : 
VripruMf  u»d  Untwic-ktiuHf  tet  AgypliteJun  /ViMlfrlMiM.] 
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The  Thbee  Chief  Mov-ements 

I  sliall  not  be  so  bold  as  to  sketch  the  history  of  religion 
here,  any  moro  than  I  undertook  to  write  a  history  of 
law  in  the  second  chapter.  If  I  succeed  in  awakening  a 
vivid  and  at  the  same  time  intimately  correct  conception 
of  the  nature  of  tfie  conflict  that  has  been  bequeathed  to 
us — the  conflict  of  various  religious  ideals  struggling  for 
the  mastcrj' — then  my  end  will  be  attained.  The  really 
essential  thing  is  to  perceive  that  historical  Christianity — 
a  hybrid  affair  from  the  beginning — planted  this  conflict 
in  the  breast  of  the  individual,  With  the  two  great  figures 
of  I'aul  nnd  Augustine  I  have  tried  to  show  this  as  briefly 
but  as  clearly  as  I  could.  I  have  thereby  revealed 
the  chief  elements  of  the  external  conflict,  that  is.  of  the 
conflict  in  the  Church,  "  The  true  basis  is  the  human 
heart,"  says  Luther,  And  so  I  now  hasten  to  the  end, 
choosing  from  the  almost  incalculable  mass  of  facts 
relating  tn  the  "  struggle  in  religion  "  a  few  which  arc 
especially  suited  to  enlighten  our  views.  I  limit  myself 
to  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  what  has 
already  been  indicated.  In  this  way  we  may  hope  to 
get  a  bird's-eye  \iew  as  far  as  the  threshold  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  where  the  external  conflict  b^ins  in  eamefit. 
while  the  inner  has  practically  ceased :  henceforth 
divergent  views,  principlis,  powers — above  all  divergent 
races — opposed  each  other,  but  these  are  relatively  at 
harmony  with  themselves  and  know  what  they  wish. 

Considered  in  the  commonest  outlines,  the  conflict  in 
the  Church  during  the  first  ten  centuries  consists  first  of 
a  struggle  between  East  and  West,  and  later  of  one  between 
South  and  North.  These  terms  are  not  to  be  taken  in 
the  purely  geographical  sense  :  the  "  East  "  was  a  last 
flickering  of  the  flame  of  Hellenic  spirit  and  Hellenic 
culture,  the  "  North  "  was  the  beginning  of  the  awakening 
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of  the  Germanic  soul :  there  was  no  definite  place,  no 
deJinite  centre  for  these  two  powers ;  the  Teuton  nught 
be  an  Italian  monk,  the  Greek  an  African  presbyter. 
Rome  was  opposed  to  botli.  Its  arms  r<;achcd  to  tlic 
most  distant  East  and  to  the  remotest  North  ;  but  here 
again  this  terra  ■*  Rome  "  is  not  to  be  understood  merely 
in  a  local  sense,  though  in  this  case  there  was  a  lixed  im- 
mutable centre,  the  sacred  city  of  ancient  Rome.  There 
was  no  specific  Roman  culture  to  oppose  to  the  Hellenic, 
for  all  culture  in  Rome  had  from  the  first  been  and  still 
was  Hellenic ;  still  less  could  one  speak  of  a  distinctly 
indiWdual  Roman  soiU,  hke  that  of  the  Teuton,  since 
the  people  of  ancient  Rome  had  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth  and  Rome  was  merely  the  administrative 
centre  of  a  nationless  mixture;  whoever  speaks  of  Rome 
talks  of  the  chaos  of  races.  And  yet  Rome  proved 
itself  not  the  weaker  but  the  stronger  of  the  opponents. 
Of  course  it  did  not  completely  prevail  either  in  the 
East  or  in  the  North  ;  tlie  tlirce  great  "  movements  " 
are  still  more  manifestly  opposed  to  each  other  than 
they  were  a  thousand  years  ago  ;  but  the  Greek  Church 
of  the  scliism  is  in  relation  to  its  religious  ideal  essentially 
a  Roman  Catholic  one,  a  daughter  neither  of  the  great 
Origenes  nor  of  the  Gnostics  ;  nor  did  the  Refonnation 
of  the  North  more  than  partially  throw  off  what  was 
specifically  Roman,  and  it  was  so  long  before  it  produced 
^hs  Martin  Luther  that  considerable  parts  of  Europe,  which 

me  Centuries  before  would  have  belonged  to  it,  since 
the  "  North  "  had  reached  the  heart  of  Spain  and  the 
doors  of  Rome,  were  lost  to  it  for  ever — Romanised 
beyond  all  hope  of  salvation. 

A  glance  at  these  three  principal  movements,  in  which 
an  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  Christianity,  will 
suflice  to  make  clear  the  nature  of  the  struggle  wliich 
has  come  down  to  us. 
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The  "  East  " 

The  first  enchanting  bloom  of  Christianity  was 
Hellenic.  Stephen,  the  first  martyr,  is  a  Greek,  Paul — 
who  so  cncrgotically  commands  us  to  "  rid  ourselves 
of  Jewish  fables  and  old  wives'  tales"* — is  a  mind 
saturated  with  Greek  thought,  who  clearly  only  (eels 
at  home  when  he  is  addressing  those  who  have  acquired 
Hellenic  culture.  But  soon  there  was  added  to  the 
Socratic  earnestness  and  the  Platonic  depth  of  conception 
another  genuinely  Hellenic  trait,  the  tendency  to  ab- 
straction, It  was  this  Hellenic  tendency  of  mind  which 
furnished  the  basis  for  Christian  dogmatics,  and  not 
merely  the  basis,  but  all  those  conceptions  which  I  have 
termed  •■  external  mythology  " — the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  of  the  relation  of  the  Son  to  tbe  Father,  of  the 
Word  to  the  Incarnation,  &c.,  indeed  the  whole  dogma. 
Neo-Platonism  and  what  we  might  call  neo-Aristotclian- 
ism  were  then  in  a  flourishing  condition ;  all  who  had 
acquired  Hellenic  culture,  no  matter  to  what  nationality 
they  belonged,  occupied  themselves  with  pseudo-meta- 
physical speculations.  Paul  indeed  is  \'eiy  cautious 
in  the  employment  of  philosophicil  ailments ;  he 
tises  them  only  as  a  weapon,  to  convince  and  to  refute  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  author  of  the  Gospel  oj  St.  John 
calmly  welds  together  tlie  life  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
mythical  metaphysics  of  late  Hellenism.  This  was  a 
b^inning,  and  from  that  time  forth  the  history  of  Chris- 
tian thought  and  of  the  moulding  of  the  Christian  faith 
tt-as  for  two  centuries  exclusively  Greek  ;  then  it  was 
alx>ut  t  wo  hundred  years  more  before,  with  the  subsequent 
anathematising  of  the  greatest  Hellenic  Christian.  Origenes, 
at  the  synod  of  Constantinople  in  the  year  543,  Hellenic 

*  I  TVm.  W.  7.  %aA  Til.  I  14.  (Add«d  in  tbe  4th  ed. ;  tbcM  fetters 
u«  wppoMd  not  to  b«  b]r  Pv>l\ 
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theology  was  finally  silenced.  The  Judaising  sects  of 
that  time,  such  as  the  NazarcQes.  the  Ebionites,  have 
DO  lasting  importance.  Rome,  as  the  focus  of  the  empire 
and  of  all  trafBc,  was  naturally  and  necessarily  the 
organic  centre  lor  the  Christian  sect  as  for  everything 
else  in  the  Roman  Empire ;  but  it  is  characteristic  that 
no  theolc^ical  thoughts  came  from  there  ;  when  fmally, 
at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  a  "  Latin  theology  " 
arose,  it  was  not  in  Italy  but  in  Africa  that  it  appeared, 
and  it  was  a  very  stubborn  Church  and  theology  that 
caused  Rome  great  uneasiness,  until  the  Vandals  and  later 
tlie  Arabs  destroyed  it.  The  Africans,  however,  like 
all  those  Greeks,  who — like  Irenxus — fell  under  the 
spell  of  this  overwhelming  power,  played  into  the  Iianda 
of  Rome.  Not  only  did  they  look  upon  the  pre-emi- 
nence ol  Rome  as  an  understood  thing,  but  they  also 
resisted  all  those  Hellenic  conceptions  which  Rome, 
with  its  political  and  administrative  ambitions,  was 
bound  to  regard  as  injurious,  but  above  all  the  Hellenic 
spirit  in  its  whole  individuality,  which  was  opposed  to 
ewry  process  of  crystaUisation,  and  in  research,  specula- 
tion and  reorganisation  always  strove  after  the  Absolute, 
Here  we  have  really  a  conflict  between  Imperial  Rome, 
now  bereft  of  all  soul,  but  as  an  administrative  power 
at  its  very  highest  perfection,  and  the  old  spirit  of  creative 
Hellenism  which  was  flickering  up  for  the  last  time ; — 
a  spirit  so  permt-atcd  and  dimmed  by  other  elements 
as  to  be  unrecognisable,  and  lacking  much  of  its 
former  beauty  and  strength.  The  conflict  was  waged 
obstinately  and  mi-rcilessly,  not  witli  arguments  alone 
but  with  all  the  means  of  cunning,  violence,  bribery, 
ignorance  and  especially  with  a  shrewd  manipulation  of 
all  political  conjunctures.  It  b  clear  that  in  sucli  a 
conflict  Rome  was  bound  to  be  victorious ;  especially 
OS  in  those  early  days  (till  the  death  of  Theodosius)  the 
Emperor  was  the  actual  head  of  the  Church  even  in 
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matters  of  dogma,  and  the  Emperors — in  spite  of  the  influ- 
ence which  great  and  holy  archbishops  in  Bj'Zantium  for  a 
time  exercised  over  them — with  the  unerring  instinct  of 
experienced  pohticians  always  felt  that  Rome  alone  was 
capable  of  introducing  unity,  organisation  and  discipline. 
How  could  metaphysical  brooding  and  mj'^tical  meditation 
ever  have  prevailed  over  practical  and  systematic  politics  ? 
Thus,  for  example,  it  was  Constantine  * — ^thc  still  un- 
baptized  murderer  of  wife  and  children,  the  man  who 
by  special  edicts  established  the  position  of  the  heathen 
auguis  in  the  Empire — it  was  Constantine  who  called 
together  the  first  cecumenical  council  (at  Xicsa,  a.d.  325) 
and,  in  spite  of  the  overwhclmiiig  majority  of  the  bishops, 
established  the  doctrines  of  his  Egj-ptian  favourite 
Athanasius.  Thus  originated  the  so-called  Niccnc  creed  ; 
on  the  one  side  the  shrewd  calculation  of  a  level-headed, 
unscrupulous  and  un-Chiistian  politician,  who  asked 
himself  but  the  one  questicm,  "How  can  I  most  com- 
pletely enslave  my  subjects  ?  "  on  the  other  side  the 
cowardly  pliancy  of  frightened  prelates,  who  put  their 
signature  to  something  which  they  considered  false, 
and  as  soon  as  they  had  returned  to  their  dioceses,  began 
to  agitate  against  it.  For  us  laymen,  by  far  the  most 
interesting  thing  about  this  first  and  fundamental  Church 
council  is  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  bishops,  as 
genuine  pupils  of  Origencs,  were  altogettier  opposed  to 
all  enclosing  of  the  conscience  in  such  intellectiul  strait- 
jackets  and  had  demanded  a  fonnula  of  faith,  wide  enough 
to  leave  free  play  to  the  mind  in  things  which  tr:uiscend 
the  human  understanding,  and  thus  to  ensure  the  right 
of    existence    to    scientific    theology    and    cosmology .f 

•  Wo  can  nad  in  Bcraouitli :  Das  Kotuil  von  Ntcia.  how  exclusiv«]}' 
ConsUinUiie  was  actuated  by  poliUcal  and  not  religious  ii\otivcs.  [ox 
Uiough  he  vriu  inclined  owmt(  to  ci(cuinslancc«  to  favour  Anus,  be 
took  the  opponile  i»d«  at  soon  la  he  Doticed  that  ttiu  oSeicd  better 
sureties  ol  more  vigorous  oieaai&ation,  in  shoit,  more  bope  ol  poUUc&l 
duration. 

^  KarlUulltr:  Kirclu»stichi JiUL  lii. 
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What  these  Hellenic  Christians  therefore  aimed  at  was 
a  condition  of  freedom  within  orthodoxy,  comparable 
to  that  which  had  prevailed  in  India.*  But  it  was  just 
this  that  Rome  and  the  Emperor  wi&hed  to  avoid ; 
nothing  was  any  longer  to  remain  indefinite  or  uncertain ; 
in  rchgion,  as  in  every  other  sphere,  absoUite  uniformity 
was  to  be  the  law  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  How 
unbearable  the  limited  and  "  limiting "  dogmatising 
was  to  the  highly  cultured  HoUemc  spirit  becomes  sufh- 
ciently  clear  from  the  one  fact  that  Gregory  of  Nazianz, 
a  man  whom  the  Roman  Church  numbers  among  its 
saints  because  of  his  orthodoxy,  even  in  the  year  380 
(long  after  the  Nica;an  Council)  could  write  as  follows : 
"  Some  of  our  theologians  regard  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  God's  method  of  manifesting  His  power,  others 
regard  it  as  a  creation  of  God,  others  as  God  Himself ; 
there  arc  those  again  who  say  that  they  do  not  know 
which  they  should  accept,  because  of  reverence  for 
the  Ho!y  Writ,  which  is  not  clear  on  the  point."  f  But 
the  Roman  Imperial  principle  could  not  yield  to  Holy 
Scripture;  one  tittle  of  freedom  of  thought  and  Rome's 
absolute  authority  would  have  been  endangered.  Hence 
in  the  second  general  synod  at  Constantinople  in  the 
year  381,  the  confession  of  faith  was  supplemented 
with  B  view  to  stopping  up  the  last  loophole  of  escape, 
and  at  the  third,  held  at  Ephe-su.'*  in  the  year  431,  it  was 
definitely  decided  that  "  nothing  might  be  added  and 
nothing  taken  from  this  confession  on  penalty  of  excom< 
munication."{  Thus  the  intellectual  movement  of  dying 
Hellenism,  which  had  lasted  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  was  finally  brought  to  an  end.     Detailed  accounts  of 

*  Cf.  vol.  i.  pj  439 1. 

t  According  to  Nfinder:  KirtliengtsehiehU  iv,  100.  Acconling 
to  Hefclc :  KoKn'ttn^ticMilhie  a.  8.  it  appears  lilso  ua  il  Gregory  oj 
Kazinai  bu)  not  ndviMd  or  signed  along  with  tho  otlicn  the  extended 
nyniboliun  o(  Coastanlinople  (in  the  ytair  jSi), 

;  Hefeta :   Kentili4nstteli4ehUu,  1 1  (.  J71' 
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that  arc  given  in  hliitories;  but  the  works  of  tlieologioos 
(of  all  churches)  are  to  be  taken  with  great  caution,  for  a 
ver>'  natural  feeling  of  shame  causes  them  to  jxiss  hastily 
over  the  accompanying  circumstances  of  the  various 
councils,  in  which  the  dogmatic  creed  of  Christianity 
was  fixed,  as  it  was  supposed,  (or  "  all  time."*  In  one 
coimcil  the  proceedings  were  such  that  even  in  Roman 
CathoUc  works  it  was  described  as  the  "  Robber-synod  "  ; 
but  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  impartial  to  decide  which 
synod  most  deserved  this  title.  Never  were  proceedings 
more  undignified  than  at  the  famous  third  oecumenical 
council  at  Ephesus,  where  the  "  orthodo.\  "  party,  that 
is,  the  party  that  wished  to  gag  all  (urllier  thought, 
brought  into  the  city  a  whole  army  of  armed  peasants, 
slaves  and  monks,  in  order  to  intiQiidute.  to  cry  down 
and,  if  need  be.  to  murder  all  the  hostile  bishops.  That 
indeed  was  very  different  from  the  Hellenic  ivay  of  further- 
ing theology  and  cosmology  1  Perhaps  it  was  the  right  way 
for  that  wretched  age  and  those  wretched  human  beings. 
And  tlicrc  is  anoliior  important  consideration  :  in  spite  of 
my  repugnance  for  that  chaos  of  races  incorporated  in 
Rome,  I  firmly  believe  that  Rome  did  religion  a  service 
by  emphasisuig  the  concrete  as  opposed  lo  the  abstract 
and  sa\nng  it  from  the  danger  of  complete  evaporation. 
And  yet  it  would  be  ridiculous  to  feci  admiration  for 
such  narrow  and  common  characters  as  CjTillus,  the 
murderer  of  the  noble  Hypatia,  and  to  hold  in  reverence 
councils  like  that  over  wtitch  he  presided  at  Ephesus. 
which  the  Emperor  himself  (Theodosius  the  younger) 
characterised  as  a  "  sliameful  and  mischievous  gathering," 
and  which  he  had  to  break  up  on  his  own  authority, 
in  Older  to  put  an  end  to  the  squabbles  and  rude 
violence  of  the  holy  shepherds. 

*  In  spitB  ot  all  Dcw  wcrlis  I  still  should  lilte  to  rKomiMBd  to  Uw 
Kyman  clutp.  xlvii.  of  Gibbon's  ttamaii  Empin  u  being  unsurpa3Md, 
mt  iMttt  as  a  prclimianry  survey  of  t^c  subjccl. 
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Already  at  this  second  (ecumenical  couucil  at  Epiicsus 
the  special  Hellenic  thcmo,  mythological  my^iticUm.  \va!)  no 
longer  in  tlie  foreground  ;  for  now  the  specilkally  Roman 
dogma-mongering  had  begun,  and  that.  too.  with  the 
introduction  of  (he  worsliip  of  Mary  and  of  the  child 
Christ.     I  have  mentioned  above  that  this  cult  which 
was  taken  from  Egypt  bad  been  for  long  established 
Hlhrougbout  tlie  whole  Roman  Empire  but   especially  ia 
Kitaly.*    The  terra  "  mother  of  God,"  instead  of  "  mother 
Hof  Christ,"  which  first  came  into  iise  in  Christianity  at  the 
'beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  was  opposed  by  the  noble 
and  almost  fanatically  orthodox  Ncslorius ;  he  saw  in 
Mtltis — and  rightly  too — the  resurrection  of  heathendom. 
'it  was  natural  and  consistent  that  it  should  be  the  Bishop 
of  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  monks,  that  is,  the  direct 
heirs  of  the  cult  of  Isis  and  Horus,  who  with  passion  and 
rage,  and   supported   by   the  rabble  and    the   women, 
demanded  the  introduction  of  these  primeval  customs. 
Rome  joined  the  Egyptian  party ;    the  Emperor,  who 
lov«d  Nestohus,  was  gradually  stirred  up  against  him. 
But  here  we  have  to  deal  not  with  the  Hellenic  cause 
in  the  real  sense  of  the  word  but  rather  with  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  period :    that  of  the  introduction  of 
heathen  mj'sterics  into  the  Cluistian  Church.     It  was  th« 
business  of  the  North  to  oppo6e  them  ;  for  the  question 
was  one  less  of  metaphysics  than  of  conscience  and 
morahty ;    thus  the  frequent  assertion  that  Nestorius 
(who  was  bom  in  the  Roman  military  colony  Gcrmani- 
copolts)  was  by  desa'Ut  a  Teuton,  is  exceedingly  plausible  ; 
he  was  at  any  rate  a  Protestant. 

Oiie  more  word  about  the  East,  before  we  pass  to  the 
North. 

In  its  zenith  of  prosperity  Hellenic  theology,  as  has 
been  pointed  out,  had  occupied  itself  principally  with 
those  questions  that  hover  on  the  borderland  between 

•  St€  p.  is. 
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mytb.  metaphysics  and  niysticiiim.  Hence  it  is  almost 
iniptvsibtc.  in  a  popular  work,  to  enter  more  fully  into 
it.  >  At  the  end  of  the  first  chapter,  when  discussing  our 
HeQaiic  legacy,  I  pointed  to  the  amount  of  abstract 
speoibtioo  of  Greek  origin  that  has  passed  over  into 
our  religious  thought — though  mostly  in  an  impure  form.* 
So  long  as  tliought  of  this  kind  remained  active,  as  was 
the  case  in  Greece  before  Christian  times,  where  the  eager 
student  could  by  crossing  the  street  pass  from  one 
"  heresy,"  that  is,  from  one  "  school,"  to  another, 
these  abstractions  formed  a  supplement  to  the  intellectual 
life,  which  was  perhaps  all  the  more  welcome,  as  Greek 
life  was  so  inclined  to  busy  itself  wholly  with  artistic 
contemplation  and  scientific  study  of  the  empiric  world. 
The  metaphysical  inclination  of  men  asserted  itself  by 
startlingly  daring  phantasies.  But  if  one  studies  the 
words  and  life  of  Jesus  Christ,  one  cannot  but  feel  that 
in  comparison  with  them  these  proud  speculations 
evaporate  into  nothing.  Metaphj'sics,  in  fact,  are  merely 
a  kind  of  p!i>-sics ;  Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  is  rehgion. 
To  call  Him  logos,  nous,  demiurgos,  to  teach  with  Sabellius 
that  the  Crucified  one  was  only  a  "  transitory  hypostatising 
of  the  word,"  or  with  Paul  of  Samosala  Ihat  "  He  had 
gradually  become  God."  is  simply  to  change  a  living 
personalily  into  an  allegory,  and  that  an  allegory  of  the 
worst  kind,  namely,  an  abstract  one.t  And  since  it 
happened  that  this  abstract  allegory  was  compressed  into 

•  Sm  vol.  i.p.  69  (. 

t  When  Maciat**thinkM-«nd  one  so  Strang  in  intnition  as  Sclicipon- 
houcf  aiaeiU,  "  CluUtiKDity  is  an  allegory,  wtuch  represents  one  true 
thought,'"  w«  cAiinot  loo  cnurjcutically  refute  so  manifmt  an  error. 
We  mighl  throw  ovcrboortl  nil  llii-  aUcgctricul  flomcQls  ol  dirintianity 
knd  the  CliTixluo  rFligion  wotiM  »till  stand.  For  the  lile  u\  Cbrist 
mad  tlid  convcr^ioD  o(  will  which  he  taught  a*  roaluy.  nut  figure  of 
■perch.  It  is  Done  ihe  Icsi  real  because  reb«on  cannot  think  out.  nor 
contempIatioD  interpret,  what  is  here  present.  Rirnwin  and  u:\der- 
nuidLng  will  slways  in  the  lut  instance  lind  tlicmtcivc*  compellod 
to  fco  ^egorically  to  wock,  but  religion  is  nothing  If  not  a  direct 
Mfcrience. 
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a  desolate  Jewish  chronicle.  amaJgamated  with  grossly 
materialistic  mysteries,  traiisfonncd  Into  the  one  and 
only  dogma  held  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  wc  may  re- 
joice when  practical  men  after  three  centimes  exclaimed  : 
"  Enough  !  henceforth  nothing  more  may  be  added  !  " 
We  can  well  understand  how  Ignatius,  when  (|iiestioned 
regarding  the  authenticity  of  this  or  tlut  word  in  Scrip- 
ture, could  answer  that  for  him  the  unfalsified  docu- 
ments concerning  Jesus  Clirist  were  Christ's  life  and 
death.*  We  must  admit  that  Hellenic  theology,  though 
large-minded  and  brilhant  in  its  interpretation  of  Scripture 
though  far  removed  from  the  slavish  sentiments  of 
Western  theology,  yet  was  inclined  to  lose  sight  of 
these  "  unfalsiiied  documents,"  namely,  the  actual  mani- 
festation of  Jesus  Christ. 

There  is  room  for  admiration  as  well  as  criticism,  but 
we  must  at  the  same  time  regret  that  all  that  was  greatest 
and  truest  in  tliis  theology  at  its  best  was  rejected  by 
Rome.  I  will  not  try  the  patience  of  the  reader  by 
plunging  into  theological  discussions ;  I  will  simply 
quote  a  sentence  of  Origenes ;  it  will  give  us  an  idea 
of  how  much  the  Christian  religion  lost  by  this  victory 
of  the  West  over  the  East.f 

In  the  twenty-ninth  chapter  of  his  book  On  Prayer, 
Origenes  speaks  of  the  myth  of  the  Fall  of  Man  and 
makes  the  remark :  "  We  cannot  help  observing  that 
the  credulity  and  inconstancy  of  Eve  did  not  begin  at 
the  moment  when  she  disregarded  the  word  of  God  and 
Ustened  to  the  serpent,  they  were  manifestly  present 
before,  and  the  serpent  came  to  her,  because  in  its  cuiming 

*  l^litr  ic  IMe  Philadttphitmi.  |  t.  Ignatius  hxA  sat  at  the  foot  o[ 
Hw  ApMttc  John,  indeed,  nocardiiig  to  tradition,  be  had  oi  a  cMUI  seen 
Ibe  &iviour. 

f  For  more  detaiU  I  refer  the  rcadcT  to  the  small  book  of  Hatch 
alicadjr  qootcd  :  Tkr  /H/juenctf  0/  Crtch  tdtas  tnt4  Usaget  tipom  lA* 
ClirUliai  Ckirtcli.  Thia  book  is  unique,  it  in  absoluldy  xbolorly.  90 
that  it  is  recof;aiMHl  by  authoiitiM  Vid  yet  it  is  rvAdabto  lol  «vciy 
eduotted  tluaker,  tbouch  ho  pOMcM  00  theological  tniDing. 
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it  had  already  noticed  her  weakness."  With  this  one 
sentence  the  m>th— which  the  Jews,  as  Renan  rightly 
remarked  (wc  vol.i.  p.  418),  compressed  into  a  dry  histori- 
cal fact — ts  once  more  awakened  to  life.  And  with  the 
myth  nature  steps  into  its  rights.  That  which  may 
be  callud  sin,  as  soon  us  we  aim  at  something  higher, 
belongs  to  os,  as  Paul  had  already  said.  "  by  nature  "  ; 
with  the  fetters  of  the  chronicle  wc  throw  off  the  fetters  of 
credulous  superstition  ;  we  no  longer  stand  opposed  to  all 
nature  as  something  strange,  something  that  has  been 
born  Iiigher  but  that  has  fallen  lower,  we  rather  belong  to 
nature,  and  we  c.-ist  back  upon  it  the  light  of  grace  that 
fell  into  our  hiunan  heart.  By  carrying  on  the  Pauline 
thought,  Origencs  here  liberated  science  and  at  the 
same  time  pushed  back  the  bolt  that  shut  the  heart  to 
true,  direct  religion. 

Such  was  the  Hellenic  theology  that  was  vanquished 
in  the  struggle.* 

The  "  North  " 

If  we  proceed  to  study  the  second  anti-Roman  move- 
ment, that  mo\-ement  which  I  summed  up  in  the  one 
word  "  North,"  we  shall  immediately  obsen.'e  that  it 
sprang  from  a  quite  different  intellectual  disposition  and 
had  to  vindicate  itself  under  entirely  different  temporal 
circumstances.  In  Helleni&m  Rome  had  contended 
against  a  culture  higher  and  older  than  its  own ;  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a  question  first  and  foremost 
not  of  speculative  doctrines,  but  of  a  tendency  of  minds, 
and  the  representatives  of  this  tendency  were  for  the 
most  part  at  a  considerably  lower  stage  of  culture  than 
the  representatives  of  the  Roman  idea  ;  it  look  cen- 
turies to  remove  the  difference.    Then  there  was  another 

"  I  hftvp  alrcidy  britfly  ittlii(1«l  to  Ihc  (net.  and  ahall  diacuis  it  later 
In  this  and  the  ninth  (liapt'.'r.  tliat  in  tbo  ninth  century  this  Ihcolo^ 
awoke  Rfiain  to  liie  in  the  |icrion  of  the  C'tot  Scottu  Erigena,  the  T«al 
pioiMcf  of  a  feuuindy  Qiriitiaa  roLgion. 
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drcuinstaoce  to  be  considered.*  While  in  tlie  fonuer 
straggle  the  still  embryonic  Roman  Church  had  to 
seek  to  win  the  authoiity  of  the  Emperor  for  its  cause, 
it  now  stood  as  a  perfectly  organised  powerful  hier- 
archy whose  absolute  authority  no  one  could  question 
without  danger  to  himself.  In  short,  the  conflict  is 
different  and  it  is  being  waged  under  different  conditions. 
I  say  "  is  "  and  "  is  Using."  because  the  stniggle  between 
East  and  West  was  ended  a  Uiousand  years  ago — 
Mohammed  crushed  it  out;  the  schism  remamcd  as  a 
cenotaph,  but  not  as  a  living  devdoprnpnt.  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  the  conflict  between  North  and  South 
is  stiU  going  on  and  is  tltrou-ing  threatening  shadow's 
over  our  immediate  future. 

I  have  already  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning,  at 
least  to  general  outline,  at  Uie  end  of  the  fourth  chapter 
and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sixth,  wherein 
this  revolt  of  the  North  coii!iisted.t  Here  in  consequence 
I  merely  require  to  briefly  supplement  these  remarks. 

Let  me  first  of  all  remark  that  I  have  used  the  expression 
"  North,"  because  the  word  "  Gernianicism  "  would  not 
correspond  to  the  phenomenon,  or  at  best  would  be  equi- 
valent to  a  daring  hypothesis.  We  find  everywhere  and 
at  all  times  opponents  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
ideab  which  were  incorporated  in  Rome  ;  if  the  movement 
assumes  significance  only  when  it  approaches  from  the 
North,  the  reason  is  that  here,  in  Celtic  and  Slavonic 
Germanicism,  whole  nations  thought  and  felt  imilormly. 
wljereas  in  the  chaos  of  the  South  it  was  an  accident 
of  birth,  when  an  individual  came  into  the  world  with 


*  Nktimlly  the  individual  from  thu  barbarian  Nortb  mi^ht  be  &a 
antataadiiH!  peraoaalit)'.  and  the  dtiitvii  ol  tlu>  Empiro  was  curtainly  in 
moet  casts  a  v*fy  mdo.  uncaltuicd  indtviduai ;  tnit  ciiltant  is  «  coUee- 
tive  term — wc  taw  that  npcciaily  iii  tlw  case  ol  GrcKO  (vol.  i,  p.  34) 
— aiKt  to  one  can  vaqaostlanat}ly  assert  tbat  In  Gcrmaaic  countncs  a 
ttak  culture  scaiody  bcxan  to  sbow  itseli  bdor*  tho  thirtocatli  ceotur/. 

t  Sw  vol.  i.  pp.  jji.  SI  I  (..  SS4  1. 
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the  love  of  (tvedom  and  spiritual  religion  in  his  heart. 
But    that   which  one  might  call   "  Protestant "  sCTiti- 
ment  has  existed  since  carhest  times :    is  this  not  the 
atmosphere  that  the  Gospel  histories  breathe  in  every 
line  ?     Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  apostle  of    free- 
dom, the  \vritcr   of    the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  with 
his  head   bowed,  because  a   Pontifex  maximus  on  his 
curial    chair    has    proclaimed   some    dogmatic   decree  ? 
Do  we  not  read  in  th^it  rightly  famous  letter — belonging 
to  the  earliest  Christian  times— of  the  anonymous  writer 
to  Diognetiis,  that  "  invisible  is  the  religion  of  the  Chris- 
tians ?  "  •     Renan  saj's  :    "  Ln  Chretiens  frimitifs  soni 
lei  moins  superstHieux  des  hommes  .  .  .  che:  eux.  pas 
d'amuleties,  pas  d'ima^es  saintes,  pas  d'ohjei  de  ctUte."  + 
Hand  in  band  with  this  goes  a  great  religious  freedom. 
In  the  second  century  Celiius  testifies  that  the  Christians 
varied  very  much  in  their  intt-rpretations  and  theories^, 
all  united  only  by  the  one  confession :   "  through  Jcsusi 
Christ  the  world  is  crucified  for  me  and  I  for  the  world  I  "  % 
Religion  as  spiritually  profound  as  possible,  its  outward, 
manifestation  absolutely  simple,  freedom  of  individual 
faith — such  is  the  character  of  early  Christianity,  it  is 
not  a  later  transfiguration  invented  by  the  Gennanic 
races.    This    freedom    was    so    great  that  even  in  the 
East,  where  Rome  had  always  been  predominant,  every 
country,  indeed  frequently  every  city  with  its  congregation, 
for  centuries  possessed  its  own  confcssion.§     We  men 
of  the'Northwcre  far  too  practically  and  secularly  inclined, 
too  much  occupied  with  civil  organisation  and  commercial 
interests  and  sdcnces  ever  to  go  back  to  tliat  absolutely 
genuine  Protestantism  of  the  pre-Roman  period.     More- 

■  %6. 

t  Ongioti  da  ChtitliaiMnu,  jXh  ed.  vu.  tfjQj 

i  C/.  OriRinea:  AfainttCtttutv.G^. 

I  [C/.  Hitmack  :  D*t  apmlMstk*  GlatAtMbchcHntnit.  37th  ed. 
p^  9.  Tho  diltenrncu  are  nut  unimpoTtaDt.  The  prncnt  so-c&lled 
"  »pMtolic  symbolUm  "  camo  Isto  bm  only  in  Uie  ainth  contury. 
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over  these  early  CbhsUans  were  more  fortunate  than 
we ;    the    shadow  of     the    theocratically    transformed 
Roman  unpcrial  idea  had  not  yet  fallen    upon  them. 
It  was,  however,  a  fatal  feature  of  the  northern   move- 
ment that  it  always  had  to  make  itself  felt  as  a  reaction 
— that  it  had  to  tear  down  before  it  could  think  of  building 
up.     But   this  very  n(^ative  character  permitii  us  to 
unite   an    almost    inestimable    mass    of    heterogimeous 
historical  facts  under  one  single  term,  viz.,  the  Revolt 
against  Gome.     From  the  opposition  of  Vigilantius.  in  the 
fourth  century,  against  the  scandal  of  monachism  which 
was  threatening  the  prosperity  of  the  nations,  to  Bis- 
marck's confUct  with  the  Jesuits,    there  is  a  trait  of 
relationship  uniting  all  these  movements  ;   for,  however 
difiereot   the    impulse   may  be  which  drives  them  to 
revolt,  Rome  itself  represents  so  uniform,  so  persistently 
logical  and  so  strongly  established  an   idea,    that   all 
opposition  to  it  receives  a  peculiar  and  to  a  certain  extent 
similar  colouring. 

In  order  therefore  to  be  clear  we  must  hold  fast  to 
tbjs  idea  of  a  Revolt  against  Rome.    But  inside  it  wc 
must   Aote  an  important   ilifferencc.     Under   the   uni- 
form exterior  the  idea  "  Rome "  conceals  two  funda- 
mentally different   tendencies ;     the  one  flows  from  a 
Christian  source,  the  other  from  a  heathen  ;    the  one 
nims  at  an  ecclesiastical,  the  other  at  a  political  ideal. 
Rome  is,  as  Byron  says,  "  an  hermaphrodite  of  empire."  * 
Here  again  the  unfortunate  discord  that  we  encounter  ia 
Christianity  at  ever>'  step  I     And  in  fact  not  only  do 
two  ideals— a  political  and  an  ecclesiastical — stand  side 
hy  side,  but  the  poUticaJ  ideal  of  Rome,  Jewish-heathen 
in  foundation    and   structure,  contains  a  social  dream 
so  magnihceiil  that   it  has  at  all  limes  captivated  even 
the  greatest  minds ;    whereas    ttie    religious  ideal,  per- 
meated though  it   may   be  by  the  presence  of  Christ 
■  Tht  V^lormat  TtaHi/ornud  L  a. 
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(so  that  many  a  sublime  soul  sees  only  Christ  in  this 

Church),  has  introduced  into  Christianity  and  brought 

to  perfection  there,  conceptions  and  doctrines  wlUch  are 

directly  anti-Christian.     Many  a  man  of  sound  judgment 

has  therefore  thought  the  political  ideal  of  Rome  more 

rdigious  ttian  its  ecclesiastical  one.     If  then  the  revolt 

l^inst  Rome  received  a  certain  uiiifonnity  by  the  fact 

that  the  fundamental  principle  of  Rome  in  both  spheres 

(the  political  and  the  religious)  ts  absolute  despotism,  so 

that  evcr>'  contradiction  means  sedition,  then  wc  can 

easily  comprehend  that  in  reality  the  reasons  of  revolt 

were  very  different  in  the  rase  of  different  men.     Thus  the 

Gennanic  Princes  of  the  earlier  age  accepted  without 

question  the  rehgious  doctrine,  just  as  Rome  preached 

it,  but  they  at  the  same  time  stood  up  for  their  own 

political  rights  in  opposition  to  the  ideal  that  lay  at  the 

root  of  all  Roman  religion — that  political  ideal  with  its 

splendid  dream  of  a  "  city  of  God  "  upon  earth — and  it 

was  only  in  the  greatest  extremity  that  they  abandoned 

a   few  of  their  national  claims;    on   the  other   hand, 

the  Byzantine    Emperor  Leo,  although    there  was   no 

attempt  to  threaten    his   political   rights,    was  moved 

by    purely    religious    and    Christian    conviction    when, 

in     Older     to    stem     the    inflowing    tide    of    heathen 

superstition,  he  opposed  the  worship  of  images  and  so 

came  into  conflict  with  Rome.*    But  bow  complicated 

•  K»«d  in  Bi»bap  liefde's  KomiHtngeiehicMt.  vol.  Hi.,  the  drtailfd 
and  aggrenively  partial  account  ol  the  duputc  ttbout  ima^i-s ; 
It  will  be  wen  that  Leo  the  Imuriwi  and  bU  adviaen  Biiiii)ly 
Bttamptad  to  stop  tbu  rapid  decUii«  of  religions  coiuciou&nm 
tbrougb  the  introduction  ot  Gup«ntitious  un-Christian  custonu.  It  l» 
not  a  dogmatic  quarrel,  nnr  la  then  any  political  ioterost  at  stake; 
oo  the  contrary,  by  his  courageous  conduct  tho  Emperor  incitn  against 
himsdf  the  whole  people,  Ird  by  a  countl«si  army  o(  ignorajit 
mould,  and  Hdelc's  rTplanatJon  that  th«  Emperoc  lacked  esthetic 
fueling  is  toochildiiihJy  simptelo  itnirrvcrolutatlon.  On  the  other  band. 
It  U  boooniiDg  cleaier  and  clearer  Ibat  he  was  light  In  his  assertion  that 
lauge-wonhip  moant  a  step  tacV  into  benthendam.  In  A.iia  Minor 
at  the  prMcnt  day  the  arcbxologitts  trace  irom  place  to  pUve  the 
traiufonnation  oi  th«  former  gods  into  members  of  the  Christian 
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are  these  two  examples  when  we  contemplate  them 
€»refuUy  !  For  those  Germanic  princes,  though  question- 
ing thf  secular  claims  of  the  Pope  and  the  ecclesiastical 
conception  of  the  Civitai  Dei.  used  the  Papal  authority 
as  often  as  it  was  to  their  advantage  ;  and  on  the  other 
hand  such  men  as  Vigilantius  and  Leo  the  Isaurtan,  who 

PutttMOa,  wbo  Kouuiwd  »  before  local  Gods  to  whom  pilgrunagcs 
wnv.  Ud  >tUl  an,  nudf.  Thus,  for  oxampttr.  tbv  giant-slay injt  Atttnaa 
of  S«loucift  became  a  "  Saint  Tb«1a  ot  Sclvucb  " ;  the  altan  oj  tlia 
vUfin  Artvmis  wonr  only  renamed  altan  of  the  "  virgia  mother  of 
God  "  ;  the  Cod  ol  ColoMua  was  hunceforth  rrgunlcd  ma  the  ArcfaAOgol 
Michael  ...  (or  the  populations  Ihu  <li6<.-rt-ucc<  waa  scarcely  aotioe* 
nbic  (IM  Rammy  :  The  CAhkA  in  Iht  Uaman  Emfnre.  p.  466  f.).  The 
whokr  wonbap  ol  itao^  wu  coniiect«l  ultb  those  primeval  popular 
oaA  abaolntely  un-Christian  and  aoti-CliTistlaa  superetltioaa ;  the 
Church  could  uitrodiic«  a*  many  dis,i%Hfuoi  as  It  liked,  the  ioia^ 
rvmaiaed.  like  the  rtone  at  Mecca,  an  object  oadomd  with  magic 
powers.  In  view  of  aucb  facts  which  have  kept  tho  bcUef  in  local 
miracle- WM king  divinitin  Mvv  till  tbc  preoent  day  not  only  in  Asia 
Mfator  bat  in  all  Europe  (whurevcr  wi;  find  Romisb  inflnenee)  (c/.  Rconn  : 
Kare-AmrU*.  chap,  xxxiv.).  tlie  "  itrijuiiieiitB "  for  imogc-ironhip, 
which  GrcRory  11.  bring!.  forwoiJ  in  bia  Ictterii  to  Leo.  seem  exceediagly 
comicaL  There  arc  two  especially  which  ho  exp«cls  M  have  decitivo 
Kcight.  The  fact  that  the  mmao  healed  by  Chrin  IMntit.  ix.  10) 
erected  on  the  spot  where  she  u-as  bdalcd  on  ima);e  of  Chriot,  and  God, 
lor  Iroin  beinit  angry,  caused  a.  hoaling  plant  hitberto  unknown  to  grow 
np  at  the  loot  ol  tbe  imagrl  Tlwt  i»  the  fint  proof,  the  second  is  Hill 
filler,  Ahgor.  Prince  of  Odcma.  a  conlomparary  ol  tlie  Saviour,  ii 
said  to  hare  aeat  a  letter  to  Christ,  and  tbe  latter  io  thaiikiug  hiiu  wont 
haa  tea  portrait  1 1  (Heiclc.  pp.  jAj,  395.] 

It  is  very  notewonliy.  and  in  judging  the  Homoo  standpoint  very 
tuirvctive.  (or  u«  to  know  that  tlie  Pope  rcproachei  the  Emperor  [in 
p.  400)  with  having  robbed  men  of  Jmaget  and  given  them  instead 
"  loolt^  speeches  and  musical  faroe*."  That  means  that  Leo.  like 
Cbartems«ne  a  few  yean  later,  bad  rcintruduced  the  lermon  into 
tb«  Church  and  provided  music  to  devale  the  miatlt.  Both  of  these 
■nmsd  to  tbo  Roman  monk  as  »uperfluous  as  image-wor^p  was 
ladtspennblo.  II  wo  remombsr  tbat  Gennanicia.  the  home  of  Leo. 
on  tbe  borden  ot  Isauria.  was  oao  ol  those  VL-ti;raa  culoniM  planted 
by  the  late  Empcinrs  (MommscQ  :  R<rman  Hutary,  3rd  ed.  v.  jio(, 
il  we  remeroba  that  numerous  Tvulons  Mrv«d  lu  the  army,  and  tbst, 
further.  Leo  waa  a  son  of  the  people,  wbo  hod  SO  distinguished  himseU 
liom  the  gmuinc  Mns  ol  Asia  Minor,  not  by  bis  cnllaie  but  by  lus 
character,  as  to  actually  bate  what  they  kn-er],  thca  wc  may  well 
(Kgio  to  ask  whether  ttus  attach  apoa  Roman  heathen  materlaUam, 
■tUwQgb  [qjTinging  up  in  tbe  Sonth.  was  not  in  reality  a  product  ol 
Dortbera  s^  ?    Many  a  bypatlicsis  rests  on  a  weaker  foundation. 
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fromjpurvly  -religious^ttrcsts  attacked^things  whicli^they 

looked^upoolas  a  scandal  to  Cliristianity,  fell  likewise 

into  a  grave  inconsistency,  in  that  they  did  not  question 

the  authority   of    Rome    in    principle  and  so    logically 

submitted  to  it.    The  more  closely  we  investigate  the 

matter    the   greater   becomes    the    confusion  which    is 

only    indicated    here.      Any    competent    scholar    who 

should  devote    himself    to  the  exposition  of  this  one 

subject — the    revolt    against    Rome     (from    about    the 

ninth   to   tlie   nineteenth   century) — would   reveal   the 

remarkable  results  that  Rome  has  had  the  whole  world 

against  it,  and  is  indebted  for  its  incomparable  power 

solely  to  the  impelling  force  ol  a  relentlessly  logical  idea. 

No  one  ever  proceeded  logically  against  Rome ;    Rome 

was  always  recklessly  logical  in  its  own  cause.    Thereby  it 

overcame  nut  only  open  resistance  but  also  the  numerous 

attempts  from  within  to  force  it  into  other  directions. 

Not  only  did  Leo  the  Isaurian  fail,  who  attacked  it  from 

without,    the    holy    Francis    of    Assisi    failed    just    as 

signally  in  his  endeavour  to  reform  the  eccUsia  camaiis, 

as  he    called    it,  from    within ;  *    that  (itry  apostolic 

spirit,  Arnold  of  Brescia,  failed  to  realise  his  fond  hope  of 

separating  the  Church  from  its  secular  aims  ;  the  Romans 

failed  in  their  repeated  and  desperate  revolts  against  the 

tyraimy  of  the  Popes  ;  Abelard — a  fanatic  for  the  Roman 

religious  ideal — failed  in  his  endeavour  to  unite  to  it 

more  rational  and  higher  thought ;  Abelard's  opponent, 

Bernhard,  the  reformer  of  monkdom,  who  desired  to 

force  upon  the  Pope  and  the  whole  Church  his  m^'stical 

conception  of  religion  and  would  gladly  have  forcibly 

closed   the  mouths  of  "  the  incomparable   doctors  of 

reason,"  as  he  called  them  in  mockery,  failed  to  do  so ; 

the  pious  abbot  Joachim  failed  in  his  struggle  against 

*  It  has  latclf  been  proved  and  should  b«  livpt  in  miiid  that  Xhie 
intcUoctual  dcvolopitiont  ol  this  rmxLrkAble  man  visa  motit  prolmbly 
iindd  the  direct  inllueacc  of  thg  WftlduQsuuu.  [C/.  Thoda :  t'tttu  von 
Astisi,  isi$,p,  j(  f.j 
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the  "  Apotheosis  ot  the  Roman  Church  "  and  the  "  carnal 
conceptions  "  of  the  sacraments ;  Spain,  which  in  spite 
of  its  Catholicism  refused  to  adopt  the  decisions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  failed  ;  the  devout  house  of  Austria 
and  that  of  Bavaria  as  well,  which  as  a  reward  for  their 
characterless  submissivencss  were  still  quarrelling  in 
the  seventeenth  century  about  the  refusal  of  the  cup  to 
the  laity  and  the  marriage  of  priests  in  their  States, 
failed  ;  *  PoLind  failed  in  its  daring  attempts  at  reforma- 
tions :  t  France,  in  spite  of  all  its  porststency.  failed 
in  the  endeavour  to  maintain  the  shadow  of  a  half- 
independent  Gallic  Church  ...  but  especially  signal 
was  the  failure  of  all  those,  from  Augustine  to  Jansenius, 
who  tried  to  introduce  into  the  Roman  system  the  apostoUc 
doctrine  of  faith  and  of  grace  in  its  perfectly  pure  form, 
Ukewisc  of  all  those  who,  from  Dante  to  Lamennais  and 
Dollmger,  demanded  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
and  the  religious  freedom  of  the  individual.  Al!  these 
men  and  movements — and  their  number  is  in  all  centuries 
legion— proceeded.  I  repeat,  illogically  and  inconsistently  : 
for  cither  they  wanted  to  reform  the  fundamental  Roman 
idea,  or  they  wished  to  obtain  for  themselves  inside  this 
idea  a  certain  measure  of  personal  or  national  freedom  : 
both  manifestly  preposterous  ideas.  For  the  fundamental 
principle  of  Rome  (not  only  since  1870  but  since  all 
time)  is  its  divine  origin  and  consequent  infaUibility ; 
as  opposed  to  it  freedom  of  opinion  can  only  be  sinful 
obstinacy ;  and  in  regard  to  the  question  of  reform,  we 
must  point  to  the  fact  that  the  Roman  idea,  however 
implicated  it  appears  on  closer  inspection,  is  nevertheless 
an  organic  product,  resting  on  the  hrm  foundations  of  a 
liistory  of  several  thousand  years  and  further  built  up 
under  careful  consideration  of  the  character  and  religious 


*  ['or  Ibit  aoil  Un  (u«nim  aaKitiun  compoiv  llie  cpiacopally  api)TOvcil 
Ladlllonol  ilwCi'aiWrt  TiiiUntiHi  laHonci  et  dttrttabyCanoaimil^.viiiii 
[au  buUxKAl  inuuiluclion,  18J4,  {>.  xxiu.  |  i'«t  vol.  L  ]>.  51$. 
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needs  of  all  those  men  who  in  an>  way  belong  to  the 
chaos  of  races — and  we  know  how  far  the  sphere  of 
the  latter  extends,*  How  could  a  man  of  Dante's 
intellectual  acumen  regaid  himself  ss  an  orthodox 
Ronnan  Catholic  and  yet  demand  the  separation 
ol  secular  and  ecclesiastical  power,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  latter  to  the  former?  Rome  is,  in 
fact,  the  heir  of  the  highest  secular  power ;  it  ii  only 
as  its  agents  that  the  Princes  wield  the  sword,  and 
Boniface  VHI.  astonished  the  world  ■  only  by  his 
frankness,  not  by  the  novelty  of  his  standpoint,  when  he 
exclaimed  :  "  Ego  sum  Casar  !  ego  sum  Imperator  !  "  Let 
Rmne  relinquish  this  claim  [no  matter  how  theoretical 
it  might  be  as  regards  actual  facts),  it  would  have  meant 
puttmg  the  knife  to  its  o\mi  throat.  One  must  never 
fo^et  that  the  Church  derives  all  its  authority  from  the 
supposition  that  it  is  the  representative  of  God  :  as 
Antonio  Perez  with  real  Spanish  humour  says  :  "  El 
Dios  dd  cielo  es  deiicado  mucho  en  suffrir  compaisero  in 
niguna  cosa  "  {The  God  of  Heaven  is  much  too  jealous  to 
endure  a  rival  in  anything). f  And  in  this  connection 
we  should  not  overlook  the  fact  that  all  the  claims  of 
Rome,  religious  as  well  as  political,  are  historical ;  its 
apostolic  episcopate,  too,  is  derived  from  divine  appoint- 
ment— not  from  any  mental  superiorily.t  If  Rome 
were  at  any  point  to  surrender  its  flawless  historical  con- 

•  C/.  vol,  I-  pp.  i«7  and  jaB. 

I  Quoted  by  HumlXildt  in  >  letter  to  VMnbagen  von  Enic  on  Sop* 
tcmber  a6,  184;, 

:  TowiuitH  i'ctcr.  CliriNt  usixl  words  lucb  &>i  hv  utiiTod  to  no  other 
Spovtie  :  "  G«t  Ihec  bdnnU  oic,  Satan  :  tliou  ut  aii  offcnct^  unto  me  ; 
lor  thou  tAvourcst  not  the  things  Ib&t  bo  ol  God.  but  thoiiv  tliat  b«  01 
m«n  "  (MauM.  xvi,  13].  And  not  only  Ins  thrcclold  drnial  of  Christ  but 
kiM  his  conduct  in  Antioch  which  Psnl  denounced  la  "  hypocrisy  " 
[Gal.  ii.  13)  provv  to  m  tb«t  Pclcr  was  a  violent  but  weak  cliArectcr. 
Supposing  that  he  did  actually  move  the  primacy,  11  wax  not  lot  hu 
service  or  to  »ecurc  the  ontuial  ptepondpronee  of  his  prp-amnent 
gre«tae6s.  but  in  oontequence  of  an  api>ointineDl  pleasinB  to  God  and 
ralihed  bj'  history-. 
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tinuity,  the  whole  structure  could  not  fail  to  fall  to  piecos  ; 
and  in  fact  the  most  dangerous  point  would  be  the  point  of 
connection  with  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  secular  Im- 
perium,  henceforth  extended  to  a  divine  Impcrium  ;  for 
the  purely  religious  institution  is  so  forced  that  even 
Augustine  questioned  it,*  whereas  the  actual  Empire 
is  one  of  the  RU»t  masuvc  and  fimdamental  facts  of 
history,  and  the  conception  of  it  as  of  "  di^-ine  origin  *' 
(and  therefore  absolute)  goes  fartlier  back  and  is  more 
deeply  rooted  than  any  evangelical  tradition  or  doctrine. 
Now  none  of  the  Protestants  mentioned  above — for 
they  and  not  those  who  left  the  Roman  Church  deserve 
this  negative  characterisation — exercised  lasting  in- 
fluence ;  within  this  finiily  jointed  frame  it  was  impossible. 
If  we  take  up  detailed  Church  histories,  we  are  astonished 
at  the  grtr;tt  number  of  pre-eminent  Catholic  men,  who 
devoted  their  whole  life  to  the  spiritualising  of  religion, 
(be  struggle  against  materialisation,  the  spread  of 
Augustinian  doctrines  and  the  abolition  of  priestly 
misconduct.  &c. ;  but  their  efforts  left  not  a  tiiicc  beliind. 
And  in  order  to  have  a  lasting  influence  in  this  Church, 
important  personalities  had  either,  like  Augustmc,  to 
contradict  themselves,  or.  like  Tliomas  Aquinas,  to  grasp 
the  specifically  Roman  idea  by  the  roots  and  resolutely 
from  youth  up  to  remodel  their  uwn  individuaUty  accord- 
ing to  it.  The  only  other  solution  was  complete  emancipa- 
tion. Whoever  exclaimed  with  Martin  Luther :  "  It  is 
all  over  with  the  Roman  stool  "  f — ga\'e  up  the  hopeless 
inconsistent  struggle,  in  which  fu-st  of  all  the  Hellenic 
East  and  then  the  whole  North,  as  far  as  it  continued  it, 
were  vanquished  and  broken  :  and  yet  it  was  he  and  he 
only  who  made  national  regeneration  possible,  since  he 
who  rebels  against  Rome  at  the  same  time  throws  off 
the  yoke  of  the  Imperial  idea. 

•  St£  p.  74. 

t  Hiuive  ol  tfae  y«w  I  jw  W  Pop«  Lra  X. 
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In  the  period  with  which  we  are  here  occupied  matters 
did  not  go  so  far — except  in  the  case  of  the  Waldcnsian 
movement.  Tlie  struggle  bet^veen  North  and  South 
was  and  remained  uncqu:il,  and  was  carried  on  within 
what  was  regarded  as  the  authoritative  Church.  There 
were  countless  sects,  but  mostly  purely  theological  ones  ; 
Arianisin  cyuld  havu  j>ruvidcd  a  specifically  Germanic 
Christianity,  but  the  adherents  of  this  faith  lacked  the 
cultural  equipment  needed  to  bo  vigorous  in  propa- 
ganda,  or  to  be  able  to  vindicate  their  stindpoint ;  on  the 
one  hand  the  hapless  Waldensians.  although  Rome  on 
several  occasions  caused  them  all  to  be  massacred  (the  last 
being  in  the  year  1685) — so  far  as  it  could  lay  hands  on 
them — ^havc  maintained  themselves  to  the  present  day 
and  now  possess  a  Church  of  their  o^vn  in  Rome  itself : 
a  proof  that  whoever  is  just  as  consistent  as  Rome, 
endures,  no  matter  how  weak  he  may  be. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  compelled  to  sketch  this  struggle 
without  regard  to  proper  sequence,  because  of  the  dis- 
jointed efforts  and  inconsistency  of  the  men  of  the  North 
as  opposed  to  their  uniform  foe.  Moreover,  I  have  con- 
fined myself  to  mere  indications ;  facts  are  hke  gnats : 
as  soon  as  a  light  is  struck,  they  fly  in  thousands  in  through 
the  windows.  Hence,  to  complete  what  has  been  indi- 
cated regarding  the  struggle  betwei-n  North  and  South 
I  shall  take  two  men  as  examples  :  a  practical  politician 
and  an  ideal  politician,  both  zealous  theologians  in  the*'' 
leisure  hours  and  enthusiastic  sons  of  the  Roman  Church 
at  all  times  ;   I  refer  to  Charlemagne  and  Dante.* 

*  Dante  was  born  in  116;.  in  the  century  tlutt  fonns  itic  great 
liiraiuj. point :  apart  from  this  loniiaJ  )u>ti&cation  lor  naming  biro 
here,  there  is  a  lunhcr  one  in  tbc  f*ct  that  the  eye  ol  this  great  poet 
looked  back  as  tvvU  as  forward.  D&cto  is  at  lea>t  juit  as  much  an 
cad  as  a  bfgiiimug.  If  a  uc-w  age  bcgina  with  him,  that  in  not  least 
ol  all  explaiQFd  by  the  fact  that  he  has  doeed  an  old  one :  especially 
u  regards  his  attitude  on  the  relatjon  between  Church  and  State  bio 
14  finite  biased  by  the  views  aud  viuon»  of  tbc  agL'  of  Charlcmsgne 
and  of  the  Otto».  and  really  remain^  bhnd  to  tlie  great  political  icforma- 
ttoo  of  Europe  which  manifests  iisell  so  stormJy  around  hiin. 
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Charlemagne  i 

If  ever  a  man  had  acquired  a  right  to  exercise  influence 
upon  Rome,  it  was  Charlemagne  ;  he  could  have  destroyed 
the  Papacy,  he  saved  it  and  enthroned  it  for  a  thousand 
years ;  he.  as  no  one  before  or  aftt-r  him,  would  have  had 
the  power  to  separate  the  Gemuns  at  least  definitely  from 
Rome ;  he  on  the  contrary  did  what  tlie  Empire  at  its 
period  of  greatest  splendour  had  not  been  able  to  do — 
incorporated  them,  all  and  sundry,  in  the  "  Holy " 
and  "  Roman "  Empire.  Tliis  so  fatally  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  Rome  was  nevertheless  a  good  German, 
and  nothing  lay  nearer  his  heart  than  reforming  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  freeing  from  the  clutches  of  he.ithenism 
this  Church  which  he  so  passionately  prized  as  an  ideal. 
He  writes  pretty  blunt  letters  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he 
wars  against  everything  possible  and  calls  ecclesiasti- 
cally recognised  councils  ituptisstma  synoiii;  and  not 
content  with  critidstng  the  apostolic  stool,  his  care  extends 
so  far  as  to  inquire  how  many  concubines  the  country 
priests  maintain  !  He  takes  heed  above  ai!  that  the 
I  priests  or  at  least  the  bishops  should  once  more  become 
acquainted  with  the  Holy  Writ,  which  imder  the  influ- 
ence of  Rome  had  become  almost  forgotten  ;  he  sees  care- 
fully to  it  ttiat  the  sermon  is  reintroduced  and  in  such  a 
way  that  "the  people  can  understand  it";  he  forbids 
the  priests  to  sell  the  consecrated  oil  as  a  charm ;  he  ordains 
that  in  his  empire  no  nen*  saints  shall  he  invoked,  &c. 
In  short.  Charlcmngnc  pro^'cs  himself  a  Germanic  prince 
in  two  ways :  in  the  first  place,  he  and  not  the  bishop, 
not  even  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  master  in  his  Church ; 
secondly,  he  aims  at  that  spirituality  of  religion  which  is 
peculiar  to  the  Indo-European.  That  manifests  itsell 
most  dearly  in  the  quarrel  about  image-worship.  In  the 
famous  iibri  Carolini,  addressed  to  the  Pope,  Charlemagne 
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indeed  condemns  iconoclasm  but  also  iconolatiy.  He 
expresses  the  view  that  it  is  permissible  and  good  to  have 
images  as  ornaments  and  memorials,  but  they  are  a 
matter  of  absolute  indifference,  and  in  no  case  should 
they  be  honoured,  much  less  worshipped.  In  this 
he  opposed  the  doctrine  and  practice  ol  the  Roman 
Church,  and  that  with  perfect  consciousness,  by  ex- 
pressly rejecting  the  decisions  of  the  synods  and  the 
authority  of  the  Church  fathers.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  and  still  is  made  in  the  most  modem  Church 
histories  to  represent  the  matter  as  a  misunderstanding : 
that  the  Greek  word  proskynesis  was  falsely  translated  by 
adoraiio  and  tliat  Charlemagne  u-as  thus  misled,  ftc.  But 
the  important  point  is  not  the  fine  distinction  between 
ttdorare,  veneran,  coUre,  Sec,  which  still  plays  such  a  large 
part  in  theory  and  so  small  a  one  in  practice ;  it  is  a 
case  of  two  views  being  opposed  to  each  other :  Pope 
Gregory  II.  had  taught  the  doctrine  that  certain  images 
work  miracles  ;  *  Charlemagne,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts 
that  all  inoages  possess  only  artistic  worth,  being  in  them- 
selves of  no  account :  the  opposite  assertion  is  blas- 
phemous idolatry.  The  seventh  general  synod  of  Niciea 
had  ordained  in  the  year  787  at  its  seventh  sitting,  that 
"  candles  and  inc«ise  should  be  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
images  and  other  sacred  utensils";  Charlemagne  answers 
literally :  "  It  is  foolish  to  bum  incense  and  candles  in 
front  of  images."^  And  so  the  matter  stands  to-day. 
Gregory  I.  (about  the  year  600)  had  expressly  ordered 
the  missionaries  to  ttave  the  heathen  local  gods,  the 
miracle-working  springs,  and  such  things  untouched,  and 
be  satisfied  with  merely  gi\'iiig  them  a  Christian  name  ;  X 

•  Cf.  p.  54  note^ 

t  Ste  tbe  docuroentar)-  accoiiDt  in  Refele's  KomiliimteittticMtt. 
ii).  47)  aod  70S.  It  requires  audacity  to  attempt  to  pcrsuAde  u* 
Iftymeo  tb«t  vn  have  to  tlo  with  aa  innocent  miiandentandins  :  her«, 
on  th«  coDtr*ry.  two  different  view*  of  life,  two  diffrrcnt  races  an 
oppo««d  to  nch  otli«r. 

:  (irt[.  papit  apiil.  xi.  ;i  (from  Reoaa). 
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E^uSl^  is  still  followed  at  the  dose  of  the  nineteenth 
centuiy :  even  to-day  noble  Catholic  prelates  contend 
desperately  but  without  success  against  the  heathenism 
systematically  nurtured  by  Rome*  In  every  Roman 
"  church  of  pilgrimage  "  there  are  particular  images, 
particular  statues,  in  fact,  special  works  vi  art.  which  have 
assigned  to  them  a  generally  quite  definite,  limited 
influence ;  or  it  is  a  fountain  which  springs  up  at  the 
spot  where  the  mother  o(  God  had  appeared,  &c. ;  this 
is  primeval  fetishism,  which  had  never  died  out  among 
the  people  but  had  been  already  quite  abandoned  by 
Europeans  in  the  age  of  Homer.  This  fetishism  has  been 
newly  strengthened  and  nurtured  by  Rome — perhaps 
rightly,  perhaps  because  it  felt  that  there  was  here  a 
true  motive  power  capable  of  being  idealised,  something 
which  those  men  who  have  not  yet  "  entered  the  daylight 
of  life  "  carmot  do  without — and  Charlemagne  opposed 
it.    The  contradiction  is  manifest. 

Now  what  has  Charlemagne  achieved  in  his  struggle 
against  Rome  ?  Momentarily  a  good  deal,  but  nothing  per- 
manent. Rome  obeyed  where  it  had  to,  resisted  where 
it  could,  and  quietly  pursued  its  way.  as  soon  as  the 
powerful  voice  became  silent  for  cvcr.f 

■  One  prool  only  fium  Among  the  gtcat  natnbcr  :  in  the  year  1835 
Ibe  Arcbbiahop  of  Cologne,  Graf  Spiegel  xum  Dcscnbcrg.  katifics  tbftt 
in  bU  arcfabiabopric  "  thu  ical  leligioa  of  JeauJ)  bos  become  giast  imoge- 
wontiip  "  (Lttteit  to  Bumtn.  iSg?.  p.  ;6),  Wbat  wuuM  the  right 
nver«nd  gentlenuu)  aay  lo-day  } 

)  K  tboutAnd  yetn  after  CharlMiuigiM  xhe  sale  of  tb«  "  holy  oil " 
M  a  doniMtk  cWin  wiu  vigorously  punuod :  thus,  for  axample.  ft 
nawip^tcf  puMlaluid  by  Abt  in  Maatch.  l>*r  Atmtm-S4^*»  Pttund, 
ilontUaefirill  nun  Troiu  dtr  UtJtftdtn  SmIhi  ■«  Fttftarr,  in  the  4th 
Danber  of  tS9<  lulvettiMs  "  holy  oil  from  the  lamp  of  Mr.  Dupont  in 
Toon  *t  4d.  per  bottle  I  This  oil  is  pisused  ai  particuUtly  elbcaciotu 
(or  isflamrouliont  I  "  (The  editor  of  this  paper  i»  a  Githolic  city  priest; 
Ibe  ma^aiine  m  uniW  epiaoopal  ceiuure.  The  high  nolnlity  arc  said 
to  be  Mr.  OvponCti  t>t«t  cuotoriimL) 
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Daxte 

Dante  achieved  less  than  nothing,  if  that  be  possible. 
His  ideas  of  reform  went  further  and  of  him  his  most 
modem  and  praiseworthy  Roman  Catholic  biographer 
Rays :  "  Dante  did  not  after  the  manner  of  the  heretic 
aim  at  or  hope  for  a  reform  against  the  Church  but 
(hrougl)  the  Church  :  he  is  a  Catholic,  not  a  heretical 
or  schismatic  reformer."  *  But  for  this  very  reason  he 
has  exercised  upon  the  Church — in  spite  of  his  mighty 
genius — not  the  slightest  influence,  either  in  life  or  in 
death.  "  Catholic  Reformer  "  is  a  contradiclio  in  adjcclo, 
(or  the  movement  of  the  Roman  Church  can  only  consist,J 
as  it  has  actually  consisted,  in  making  its  principles^ 
clearer,  more  logical  and  more  unrelenting  and  in  putting 
them  into  practice  as  such.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
curse  of  excommunication  would  be  hurled  at  the  man 
who,  as  a  Catholic,  would  to-day  venture  to  address 
the  followers  of  Clirist  upon  earth  in  the  following  words  : 

E  che  AlUo  S  da  vox  all'  idolntre. 

Se  nan  cb*  egU  tmo.  c  vol  n' orate  cento  ?  f 

and  who,  after  branding  and  scorning  the  Roman  priest- 
hood as  an  un-Christian  "  unevangeiical  brood,"  continued  ; 

Di  (]ue3ta  ingnusa  il  porco.  sant'  Antonio, 
\LA  altri  asitai.  che  son  ptTtgio  cho  porci, 
Pagando  d\  tnoncla  scnta  conic.; 


■  Kraiu:  £atiM(iK97).  P- 7jfi' 

t  Inftttio.  canto    xix.     "  What  then  distingubbei    you    ^m    an 
dolator  «xccpt  that  he  worships  one  and  you  a  litindred  idols  ?  " 

;  Paradis--'.  canto  xnix.  ;  "  From  the  gains  foi  the  depicted  mis 
leading  ol  the  ' -itupid  people']  the  holy  Antonius  feeds  liis  swine, 
and  many  other*  do  likewise,  who  arc  worse  than  swiiie  and  pay  with 
unstamped  coin  [indulgences  j."  The  Italians  ne\'et  leem  to  have 
bvl  any  particular  admiratian  for  th«ir  Romati  priests.  Boccaccio  ftlso 
cftlls  tliem  "  Bwino  which  flee  to  where  they  can  «at  without  wotkiog  " 
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The  very  fact  that  no  one  would  venture  to-day  to  use 
such  language  shows  us  how  completely  all  those  northern 
men,*  who  had  dreamt  of  a  reform  "not  against  the 
Church  but  through  the  Church,"  have  been  vanquished-t 
Also  the  emphasis  Dante  lavs  on  faith  as  opposed  to 
works, 

La  t(,  wnia  la  qaal  ben  far  non  trnta 

{$ee.  for  example.  Purgalorio  xxii.  &c.),  would  scarcely 
be  allowed  to-day.  But  what  I  should  like  particularly 
to  call  attention  to  here  is  the  fact  that  Dante's  views 
on  the  purely  spiritual  office  of  the  Church — which  is 
subordinate  to  the  secular  power — have  been  doubly 
anathematised  by  paragraphs  75  and  76  of  the  Sj'llabus 
of  the  Year  1864.  And  this  is  perfectly  logical,  since, 
as  I  have  shown  above,  the  power  of  Rome  Ues  in  its 
consistency  and  especially  in  the  fact  that  it  under  no 
circumstances  gives  up  its  temporal  claims.  It  is  a  poor, 
short-sighted  ortliodoxy  which  tries  to  whitewash  Dante 
to-day,  instead  of  openly  admitting  that  he  belongs  to 
the  most  dangerous  class  of  genuine  protestors.  For 
Dante  went  further  than  Charlemagne.  The  latter 
bad  liad  in  his  mind  a  kind  of  Cscsaric  papacy,  in  which 
he.  the  Emperor,  like  Constanttne  and  Theodosius, 
should  possess  the  double  power  in  contrast  to  the  Papal 
Cxsarism.  which  the  Roman  Ponlifex  maximus  aimed  at ; 
he  did  not  therefore  go  beyond  tlic  genuine  Roman  idea 
of  universal  empire.  Dante,  on  the  other  hand,  demanded 
the  complete  separation  ol  Church  and  State ;  but  that 
would  be  the  riiin  of  Romf.  as  the  Popes  have  understood 
better  than  Dante  and  his  latest  biographer.  Dante 
reproaches  Constantine  as  being  the  author  ot  all  evil, 
because  he  had  founded  the  ecclesiastical  State. 

*  Stt  vdL  1.  p.  5J8  note. 

t  1>aiitc  would  lui'p  fhafcd  the  jume  bte  u  1Iim«  "  Chaich  totlwn 
and  Mints"  of  whom  B.-1I111C  in  Louii  Lambttt  writes:  "To-<Uy  tb* 
Cbitfcti  wooUl  Itrand  thvm  aa  hctctics  And  atheiaU." 
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Abi.  Coaetaiitio  t  01  quaaio  mal  In  uuiue, 
Kon  la  tua  convonlon.  nta  qndU  dot* 
Ck«  da  t«  pres*  il  pruiio  ricco  patre  !  * 

And  according  to  him  Constantine  deserves  double  blame, 
first  because  he  led  tlie  Church  astray,  secondly  because 
he  weakened  his  own  Empire.  In  verse  55  of  the 
twentieth  canto  of  the  Paradiso.  he  says  that  Constantine 
'■  destroyed  the  world,"  by  giving  povrtr  to  the  Church. 
And  if  we  trace  this  idea  in  Dante's  work  De  Monorchia, 
it  is  clear  that  wc  have  here  to  deal  with  an  absolutely 
heathen-historical  doctrine — the  conception  that  uni- 
versal power  is  the  legitimate  legacy  of  the  Roman 
Empire !  t  How  is  it  possible  to  approach  so  close  to 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Rome's  ecclesiastical  power  and 
yet  not  grasp  it  ?  For  it  is  the  Church  itself  that  inherits 
that  wurld-power.  It  was  only  by  its  taking  possession 
of  it  that  the  CivUas  Dei  came  into  being.  Long  ago 
Augustine  had  proved  with  a  logic  which  we  should 
have  liked  Dante  and  his  apologists  to  have  possessed, 
that  the  power  of  the  State  was  based  upon  the  power 
of  sin  ;  henceforth,  since  by  Christ's  death  the  power  of  sin 
Mas  broken,  the  Slate  must  submit  to  the  Church,  in 
other  words,  the  Church  stood  at  the  head  of  the  civic 
government.  TIic  Pope  is,  according  to  the  orthodox 
doctrine,  the  representative  of  God.  vicarius  Dei  in 
Urns  ;  J  if  he  were  merely  the  "  representative  of  Christ  " 
or  the  "  successor  of  Peter,"  his  function  could  be  regarded 
as  exclusively  the  care  of  souls,  for  Christ  said :  "  My 
Kingdom  is  not  of  this  world  "  ;  but  who  would  presume 

*  Inftrua  xix. :  "  O  Constantine  I  How  mucb  evil  hu  been 
caused  not  by  ycna  conversion  but  by  the  giit  which  the  bnt  rich  bthet 
t—  Pope)  received  from  you." 

t  De  Monatchia.  the  whole  oi  the  iccond  book.  But  ue  cspodally 
cbap.  ill.,  in  which  the  "  divine  predestination  "  oi  the  Roman  people 
U  the  world-ruling  powtr  a  derived  not  irom  intcrprctitioas  of  Old 
Tottament  prophi-ia  or  from  tba'_appointm«nt  of  Peter  but  proved  from 
tlM  genealogical  tree  of  Mneiaa  anil  CreuiW  1  Race  and  not  religion 
la  thi  decimve  rhinjc  (or  Pflnle  '. 

t  CcntiiiMm  Tridtrnknuui,  dturttum  lU  rtfoimatiotu,  chap.  i. 
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to  exercise  authority  over  the  representative  on  earth 
of  the  almighty  Godhead  ?  Who  dare  deny  that  the 
Temporal  is  just  as  much  subject  to  God  as  the  Eternal  ? 
Who  would  venture  in  any  sphere  to  refuse  to  recognise 
his  supremacy  ?  Though,  therefore,  in  theological 
raattere  of  faith,  Dante  may  have  been  a  strictly  orthodox 
Catholic,  who  did  not  doubt  the  "  infallible  prcccptorship 
of  the  Church  "  • — such  dogmatic  agreement  is  of  httle 
importance,  the  important  thing  is  to  know  what  a 
man.  by  the  whole  tendency  of  his  nature,  is  and  must  be. 
wills  and  must  will ;  and  this  impelled  Dante  to  attack 
in  passionate  words  not  only  the  inviolable  person  of  the 
PoHtifex  maximui  and  almost  continuously  to  scourge 
all  the  servants  of  the  Church,  but  to  undermine  the 
foundations  of  the  Roman  religion. 

Tliis  attack,  too,  was  hurled  back  from  the  mighty  walls 
of  Rome,  upon  which  it  left  not  a  single  trace. 

■  KnoB.  p.  ;oj  (,,  seems  to  succcMfulty  establish  his  lh«*is.  tiot  to 
bava  DO  idea  how  little  such  (orinal  orthodoxy  mrant  ami  how  ditn- 
gS(oa>  hi*  own  ttandiMlnt  is  (or  ihr  Roman  Clnirch,  Moreover  I 
cannot  help  calling  attention  to  ibc  (act  that  Dantc'i)  famous  coDfeuion 
of  (aith  at  the  end  of  the  14th  canto  ol  the  I'arittiio  it  rtally  Rricvouftly 
abstract.  Kraits  r«fiar<ls  a*  Hnal  proof  ol  Dante's  orthodoxy  a  Credo, 
whKh  doM  iiot  mRniioD  the  name  of  Jcnu  Christ  I  What,  on  the 
contrary,  has  itruck  me  i*  that  [>anlc  doec  not  go  beyond  general 
mythology.  And  if  I  review  in  my  memory  a  scries  o!  other  ullerane«. 
1  get  the  impTctsioD  that  Danto  iliki!  many  other  of  his  contemporaries) 
can  hardly  b«  called  a  Christian  at  all.  The  great  ooMnic  Cod  in 
Heaven  and  tbe  Roman  Church  on  rarth  :  everything  intrllectual  and 
political,  or  moral  and  abstract.  There  is  an  inliniio  longing  for  reli- 
gion, but  religloB  ItMll.  that  Heavrn  which  docs  not  come  with  outward 
signs,  had  been  stolen  from  the  Kteat  and  noble  man  in  his  cradle.  Dante's 
poetical  greatness  lirs  not  least  of  all  in  the  (earful  tragedy  of  the 
thlrteeotfa  century,  the  century  of  Innocent  III.  and  Thomaa  Aquinas  I 
Hi>  bopa  Is  content  with  the  Itut  iHUOtUual  (P*r.  xxx.).  and  his  tine 
fnlde  It  not  Beatrice  nor  the  holy  Bernhard,  but  the  author  of  the 
SunnM  thtohpa.  who  sought  to  illuminate  with  the  pure  light  ul  reason 
and  to  idealne  the  almost  un-Christiaoisod  Qmstendom  and  the  night 
of  that  age  which  hated  all  knowledge  and  bnuty.  Thomas  Aquinaa 
signifies  the  nationalistic  supplement  ot  a  materialistic  religion  :  Dante 
throw  himself  into  his  arms.  (S*«  tlw  latereitiag  book— which  ia  truth 
is  written  in  support  n!  ignite  a  difTttont  thesis— of  tht?  Enghsh  Catholic, 
E.  G.  Gaidoar.  Dm%U't  Ttn  Ht»v*m.  1S9S.) 
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I  liavc  intentionally  emphasised  the  struggle  between 
North  and  South  only  as  it  manifested  itself  inside  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  that  not  merely  because  I  have 
already  had  occasion  to  speak  of  other  manifestations, 
or  because  in  point  of  time  and  tiistorical  sequence  they 
belong  only  to  the  next  epoch  of  culture,  but  because 
I  think  that  this  side  of  the  matter  is  usually  neglected, 
and  that  it  is  of  great  significance  for  the  comprehension^H 
of  the  present  age.  The  Reformation  strengthened  the^^ 
Catholic  Church  at  a  later  time ;  (or  it  effected  the 
eliminatioi  of  elements  that  could  not  be  assimilated, 
elements  which,  in,  the  persons  of  submissive  and  yet  rebel- 
lious sons — like  Charlemagne  and  Dante — were  much 
more  dangerous  than  if  they  had  been  enemies,  inas- 
much as  they  inwardly  hindered  the  logical  development 
of  the  Roman  ideal  while  outwardly  they  could  further 
it  little  or  nothing,  A  Charlemagne  with  Dante  as  his 
Chancellor  would  have  wrecked  the  Roman  Church  ; 
but  a  Luther  has  made  the  Church  so  clear  concerning 
itself  that  the  Council  of  Trent  has  meant  for  it  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day. 


Religiol^s  Instincts  of  Race 

I  need  not  return  to  the  question  of  race-differences, 
although  they  are  at  the  bottom  of  this  struggle  be- 
tween North  and  South  ;  what  is  evident  does  not 
require  proof.  But  I  shall  not  break  ofi  this  short 
discussion  of  the  northern  power  in  the  Christian  re- 
ligious struggle  and  pass  to  "  Rome,"  without  first 
begging  the  reader  to  take  up  some  good  history,  e.g., 
the  first  volume  of  Lamprecht's  Deutsche  Gcschicbte  :* 
careful  study  will  convince  him  how  deeply  rooted  in 
the  Gennanic  character  are  certain  fundamental  con- 
victions :  at  the  same  time  he  will  discover  that  though 

*  GtttltitKle  in  ^utahtn  Spttkt.  mil  cd.  pp,  iv.  lotl  550. 
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Jucob  Grimiu  may  be  right  in  his  asserlion  tlul  "  Ger- 
manic strength  decided  the  victory  of  Christianity." 
this  Chrislianity  is  essentially  and  from  the  first  different 
from  that  ol  the  Chaos.  It  is  a  question,  as  it  were,  of 
brain  convolutions  :  •  whatever  is  put  in  must  bend  and 
yield  according  to  tlicir  shapes.  Just  as  a  boat,  entrusted 
to  the  apparently  iiniform  element  of  the  ocean,  will  be 
driven  very  different  ways,  according  as  the  one  cuJTcnt 
or  the  other  seizes  it,  so  the  same  idea*  in  different  heads 
travel  in  widely  different  waj-s  and  reach  regions  that 
have  very  little  in  common.  How  infinitely  important, 
for  example,  is  the  old  Germanic  belief  in  a  "  universal, 
unchangeable,  predestined  and  predestining  fate  I  "  f 
Even  in  this  one  "  brain  convolution,"  which  is  common 
to  all  Indo-Europcans,  hcs — perhaps  along  vnih  much 
superstition' — the  guarantee  of  a  rich  intellectual  develop- 
ment in  entirely  different  directions  and  upon  clearly 
defined  paths.  In  the  direction  of  idealism  faith  in  destiny 
will  with  the  necessity  of  nature  lead  to  a  religion  of 
grace,  in  the  direction  ol  empiricism  to  strictly  inductive 
science.  For  strictly  empiric  science  is  not.  as  is  often 
asserted,  a  bom  enemy  of  religion,  still  less  of  the  doctrine 
of  Christ ;  it  would  have  harmoniicd  e-\ccllcntly.  as  we 
have  seen,  with  Ongenes,  and  in  the  ninth  chapter  I  shall 
allow  that  mechanism  and  idealism  arc  sisters ;  but 
science  cannot  exist  without  the  idea  of  flawless  necessity, 
and  hence,  as  even  a  Renan  must  admit.  "  all  Semitic 
monotheism  is  es«;ntially  opposed  to  physical  science."  { 
Like  Judaism,  Christianity  developed  under  Roman 
influence  postubtes  as  its  fundamental  dogma  absolute 
creative  arbitrariness  :  heiite  the  antagonism  and  never- 
ending  struggle  between  Church  and  science  ;  it  was  non- 
existent among  the  Indians  ;  it  has  been  artificially  forced 

'  Cf,  ml.  i.  )».  4ii. 

t  and  cd.  i.  ii)i.     C/.  my  (cmarlu  in  vul.  i  diap^  lii.  p.  ij^ 

X  Ungimi  i/ii  Chfiilittiiisnu  vii.  6j8. 
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upon  the  Germanic  races.*  Just  as  important  is  the 
fact  that  (or  the  old  Teutons — ^in  the  same  way  as  for  the 
Indians  and  Greeks — moral  speculation  did  not  narrow 
oS  into  a  question  of  good  and  bad.t  Out  of  this  with 
the  same  incWtableness  tlie  religion  of  faith  in  contrast 
to  the  religion  of  works  was  bound  to  develop,  i.«., 
idealism  in  contrast  to  materialism,  inner  moral  con- 
version in  contrast  to  Semitic  sanctity  of  law  and  Roman 
sale  of  indulgences.  Here  we  have  moreover  an  excellent 
example  of  the  importance  of  mere  direction,  that  is, 
of  feeling  one's  way  correctly  in  the  intellectual  sphere. 
For  never  has  any  man  taught  the  doctrine  that  life 
could  be  good  without  good  works.J  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  the  unexpressed  assumption  of  Judaism  and 
a  religious  law  of  the  followers  of  Rome,  that  good  works 
without  faith  avail  not :  in  itself  therefore  each  view  is 
noble  and  moral ;  but  according  as  tlic  one  or  the  other 
is  emphasised,  we  place  the  essence  of  religion  in  the 
spiritual  conversion  of  the  man,  his  disposition,  his 
whole  manner  of  thinking  and  feeling,  or  on  the  other 
hand  in  out\vard  obser\'ances,  redemption  outwardly 
brought  about,  reckoning  up  of  good  and  evil  deeds  and 
the  calculation  of  morality  after  the  manner  of  a  profit 

•  fw  voL  i.  p.  tji. 

t  LampKcht.  p.  193,  lAmjXTcht  bimidf.  lilc«  moiit  of  our  contem- 
ponuics.  bus  no  idea  of  the  meaning  of  tbiii  phenomifiioii  (wbicb  I 
(lincuM  luUy  in  the  ninili  «btipt«T).  He  ia  of  opinion  tliut  "  moral 
IndivUlniUvmi  nai  still  slumb^n^." 

!  It  ia  iacredible  Uiat  uvea  at  the  prtMnt  d&y  in  Kicnlific  Ronwn 
works  tt  i»  still  tauglit  {ut.  lor  cxAOiplc.  BrQck  :  LtbrtriKh  Jer  KireMtn- 
f*uXic}kU,Wbta.  p.  jBf>]  iliat  I.athcr  ptcaelicd  ttiAt  whoever  believed 
could  sin  as  he  pleased.  The  following  quotation  tony  suffice  to  tclnt« 
>uch  criminal  stupidity  :  "  An  now  the  trees  n111.1t  be  befotcthc  fruit*, 
and  the  [mils  do  not  make  the  trees  good  or  bad.  but  tbe  trees  malu 
the  (ruits,  so  too  Uie  man  mnst  be  ^od  or  bad  in  penon,  before  lie 
does  good  or  b«d  norlct.  Aod  biJi  worlu  do  not  raaka  him  good  or  bad. 
but  he  docs  good  or  bud  works.  We  nee  the  same  in  all  handiwork ; 
a  good  or  bad  housv  tloea  not  make  a  good  or  bad  caqimtcr,  but  a 
Kood  or  bad  carpenter  makc<i  a  good  or  Wl  house ;  no  work  makes  a 
mastcT  aooording  a^  the  n-orh  is.  but  a*  liie  in.-i'-trr  it.  to  is  his  wcrk  " 
\Von  ihr  Frtiluil rinti  LlinUrnnitmKiun). 
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and  loss  account.*  Sucli  things  are  scarcely  less  re- 
markable than  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  bring 
home  to  the  Teutons  the  idea  "  devil "  ;  \\''aMa  rendered 
Mammon  as  VichgedrAng  (crowd  of  cattle),  but  he  bad 
to  leave  Satan  and  Beelzebub  untranslated. t  Happy 
beings  1  And  how  suggestive  that  is.  when  one  remembers 
the  Jewish  religion  of  terror  and  Lo>*oIa  the  Basque's  con- 
stant references  to  dc^il  and  hell !  J  Other  things  again 
arc  of  purely  historical  interest,  as  (or  example  the  fact 
that  the  Teutons  possessed  no  professional  priesthood, 
that  in  consequence  theocracy  was  strange  to  them,  a 
circumstance  which,  as  Wietersheim  shows,  has  much 
facilitated   the   introduction   of   Roman   Christianity.  § 

*  Anoog  ttic  Israelite*  even  in  Ancient  time*  "  the  vhi>Ic  iilc*  ol 
nght  and  wroag  wjli  rnlaccd  to  a  moacy  standard  "  (Robcrtion  Smith  : 
t^ophett  of  ISTMl.  p.  lu;),  so  that  Hosea  had  to  compbin,  "  They  cat 
up  the  nn  ol  toy  people,  and  tlicy  set  their  heart  on  their  iniquity  " 
(iv.  3).  1  rcnicniber  once  in  It&ly  threalcnins  a  niao  who  broke  bis 
vFord  with  the  quiUms  of  his  own  conscience.  "  Ah  what  t  good  sir," 
he  said,  "  that  wa»  only  a  minor  lie ;  seven  yMTs  in  purfalory  and 
teu  woldi  is  all  It  will  cMt  ma  I  "  Thinking  that  bo  was  maldiig  a  (ool 
ol  in«.  the  iiMt  lime  that  Ino  Fianci4can  monies  IcnocttRd  at  my 
door  I  s»ked  the  reverend  gcnUcmcn  how  Hovcn  pimiihes  a  "  minor  " 
Lo,  and  tbelr  immediate  answer  was.  "  Seven  ycam  in  purgatory  t  But 
yon  an  a  beoolactor  of  Atsisi.  much  will  be  torRiven  you."  It  a 
tnlarating  to  note  that  the  West  Goths  alrciuly  in  Ihi-  i^ixth  century 
fight  against  the  "  irrcgtUarity  in  the  syiirni  ol  penitmcc,  so  that  one 
Hitt  as  one  hlce>  and  is  niway*  donaiuling  reconciliation  Irom  the 
pncit  "  (Hcfele.  iii.  ;t] :  thtae  are  again  nymptom*  ol  the  itruttgle  ol 
the  Teutons  against  a  religion  tpirituoUy  ahen.  One  finds  in  Gibbon's 
i^.iiHdn  Empin.  ci»p.  Iviii.,  details  of  thirtariflol  indulgencea  for  money 
or  »co<iirgincs  shortly  before  the  i  rst  Crusade. 

t  Lamprecht.  p.  )S9. 

t  S*«  vol.  I  pp.  m  and  {69.  ThtiUm^ir  i»TvUu  remained  henceforth 
the  foundation  of  all  rnliRion  in  Loyola's  order.  Very  interesting  in 
thlsconneclion  it  a  letter  ol  a  Canadian  Je»tiit  (published  in  Parkroan's 
TIU  Jfiniii  f  Nortli  Anietica.  p.  14)))  who  is  ordering  pictores  lor  bia 
congrcgatioii  ^  one  Chnat.  one  ame  bunhttireuie,  several  holy  idigiB*, 
a  whole  selection  oi  eondemned  saulu  t  One  is  here  reminded  of  the 
anecdote  told  by  Tylor  (fl(i-i>iiiiBft  of  Cu'lwre.  ii-  J37l.  A  missionary 
disputing  with  an  Indian  chief  said  to  him  :  "  My  God  is  good,  but  he 
punishes  the  jjodk^s"  ;  (o  which  the  Indian  replied  :  "  My  Cod  a 
also  good,  but  be  punisbet  00  ont.  bdng  content  with  doing  good  to 
aU." 

)  t'ofAmMMf#niKg,  imI  cd.  ii.  {5.  .,    , 
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But  I  shall  leave  these  inquiries  concerning  natural 
religious  tendencies  to  the  reader,  in  order  that  I  may 
have  the  necessary  space  left  to  bring  forward  some  facts 
concerning  the  third  great  force  in  the  struggle,  as  a 
supplement  to  what  has  already  been  indicated  in 
connection  with  the  discussion  of  East  and  North. 


ROUB 

The  power  of  Rome  lay  in  the  continuance  of  the  im- 
perial idea,  indeed,  originally  in  the  actual  continuance 
of  the  imperial  power.  It  \\as  a  heathen  Emperor,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  46)  who  first  settled  a  quarrel  between 
Christians  by  proclaiming  the  voice  of  the  Roman  bishop 
decisive,  and  the  true  founder  of  Roman  Christianity 
as  a  world-power  is  not  a  Pope,  Church  father,  or  con- 
cilimn,  but  the  Emperor  Tlicodosius.  It  was  Thcodosius 
who  on  his  own  authority,  by  his  edict  of  January  10,  381 , 
did  away  with  all  sects  except  the  one  which  lie  had 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  a  State  religion  and  confiscated 
all  churches  in  favour  of  Rome  ;  it  was  he  wlio  frmndcd 
the  office  uf  "  Imperial  inquisitor  "  and  punisiiod  with 
death  every  di>viation  from  the  orthodoxy  which  be 
recommended.  But  the  whole  conception  of  Tlicodosius 
was  "  imperial,"  not  religious  or  apostolic :  this  is 
sufficiently  dear  from  tlit'  fart  that  heterodoxy  or 
heathenism  was  characterised  juristically  as  high  treason.* 
Wc  cannot  understand  the  full  significance  of  this  until 
we  look  back  and  find  that  two  centuries  earlier  even 
so  fiery  a  mind  as  Tertullian  had  demanded  universal 
tolerance,  because  he  was  of  opinion  that  each  one  should 
worship  God  according  to  his  own  conviction,  and  that 
one  religion  cannot  injure  the  other.     It  becomes  further 

*  I  mention  Thcodooius  became  he  pcfisesscd  the  power  as  well  as 
the  will :  but  it  vtmh  bis  piedcccisor  Cratian  who  Ant  estab)iah«d  the 
Idct  of  '■  orlhoiiojc)-,"  and  that  Ion  u  a  purely  civil  matter  ;  my  ome 
who  wAK  noi  Mthotlui^  Uut  h»  right  ol  ciiiKimbip. 
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clear  when  we  see  that  xjo  years  before  Theodosius, 
Clemens  of  Alexandria  used  the  Greek  word  kairesis 
in  the  old  sense,  namely,  to  di^notc  a  particular  school 
in  contrast  to  other  schools,  no  blame  lieing  expressed 
in  the  word.*  To  view  heresy  as  a  crime  is.  one  can  see, 
a  legacy  of  the  Roman  Imperial  sj'stem  ;  the  idea  first 
occurred  when  tlit  Einpt-rors  had  become  Christians,  and 
it  rests,  t  repeat,  not  upon  religious  assumptions,  but 
upon  the  notion  that  it  is  tiigh  treason  to  hold  a  different 
creed  from  the  Kmperor.  This  respect  for  tli«  EmperM 
was  afterwards  inherited  by  the  PofUifex  maximus. 

In  the  sfcoiid  chapter,  to  which  I  refer  the  reader, 
I  have  discussed  in  detail  the  power  of  the  genuine  Roman 
idea  of  State  as  the  history  of  that  incomparable  people 
thai  disappeared  but  too  soon  represents  it.  and  also  the 
rcvolulionarj'  modifications  which  practically  transformed 
this  idea  into  its  opposite,  as  soon  as  its  creator,  the  Roman 
people,  no  longer  existed.f  The  world  was  accustomed 
to  receive  laws  from  Rome,  and  from  Rome  atone ; 
it  was  so  used  to  thLs  that  even  the  separated  Bj-zantine 
Empire  still  called  itself  "  Roman."  Rome  and  ruling 
had  become  synonymous  expiussions.  We  must  not 
forget  that  to  the  men  of  the  Chaos  Rome  was  the 
one  thing  that  held  them  together,  the  one  idea  of 
organisation,  the  only  talisman  against  the  influx  of 
the  Barbarians,  The  world  is  not  ruled  by  interests 
alone  (as  modern  historians  are  apt  to  teach),  but  above 
all  by  ideas,  even  when  these  ideas  have  become  nothing 
but  words  ;  and  thus  we  see  Rome,  even  when  bereft 
of  its  Emperor,  retain  a  prestige  such  as  no  other  city 
in  Europe  possessed.  From  time  immemorial  Rome 
had  been  called  by  the  Romans  "  the  holy  city  "  :  that  we 
»tiU  call  It  so  is  no  Christian  custom,  but  a  heathen  legd<^ ; 

*  TertnlUui :  Ad  Se»p.  »  ;  Cl«meaa :  SfriMiMT*.  ;,  it  n»th  quettd 
\tttta  Itatch,  p,  ji^j. 

t  Stt  pMUcuUtly  vol.  i.  p.  131  i, 

"  H 
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for  to  the  old  Romans,  as  wc  have  shown  at  an  earlier  point 
(vol.  i.  p.  no),  the  one  sacred'thingjn  life  was  the^Father- 
laad  and  the  family.  Henceforth  there  were  no  Romans  ; 
yet  Rome  remained  the  holy  city.  Soon,  too,  there  was 
no  Roman  Emperor  (except  in  name),  but  part  of  the 
imperial  power  had  remained,  e.g..  tlie  Poniijex  maxmus.* 
Here,  too,  something  had  taken  place  which  originally 
had  no  coimection  wilh  the  Christian  religion.  Formerly, 
in  pre-Christian  times,  the  complete  subjection  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  secular  power  had  been  a  twidamcntat 
principle  of  the  Roman  State,  the  priests  had  been 
honoured,  but  they  had  not  been  permitted  to  exert  any 
influence  on  public  Ufe  ;  only  in  matters  of  conscience  did 
they  possess  jurisdiction,  that  is,  they  could  impose  upon 
any  one  who  acctised  himself  (confession  !}  a  punishment 
in  expiation  of  his  guilt  (penitence  !],  exclude  him  from 
pubhc  worship,  indeed  lay  upon  him  ttic  cxirse  of  God 
(excommunication  !) .  But  when  the  Emperor  had  united 
in  his  own  hands  all  the  offices  of  the  Republic,  it  became 
more  and  more  the  custom  to  regard  the  Pontificate  as 
his  highest  dignity,  whereby  gradually  the  idea  of  Pontifex 
received  a  significance  it  had  never  before  possessed. 
Casar  was  of  course  not  a  title  but  only  an  eponym ; 
Pontifex  maximus,  on  the  other  hand,  designated  the 
highest,  and  from  time  immemorial  the  only  lifelong, 
office ;  as  Pontifex  the  Eraperor  was  now  "  a  sacred 
majesty,"  and  before  this  "  representative  of  the  diwne 
upon  earth  "  every  one  had  to  kneel  in  worship — a 
relation  in  which  nothing  wus  changed  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Emperors  to  Christianity.  Uut  there  is  a  second 
consideration.  There  was — and  had  been  since  earliest 
times — another  conception  inseparably  bound  up  with 
this    heathen    Pontifex    maximus :    though    no    longer 

*  W«  have  seen  nbova  thtt  thtt  jRuBUi  tormuU  d«tiiig  trom  pnnievftl 
htsUisn  limu  was  idepttd  by  tli«  Council  o(  Ttcat  for  the  Cluittwa 
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in0uential  externally  lie  was  absulutcly  supreme  wittim 
the  priesthood ;  it  was  the  phests  who  chose  him.  but 
in  htm  they  selected  their  dictator  lor  hie ;  he  alune 
nominated  the  ponttfices,  he  aioac  possessed  iu  all  queS" 
ttons  of  religion  the  hnal  right  ol  decision.*  If  now  the 
Emperor  had  itsiirped  the  otticc  of  Pontifex  maximus,  so 
Uie  Pontifcx  maxmtm  at  a  later  age  could  with  stiU 
greater  rigUt  regard  himself  as  Casar  et  imperalorjsee 
p.  9^,  since  he  had  in  the  meantime  actuaiiy  become 
the  all-uniting  head  ui  Europe. 

Such  is  the  stool  (the  sella  lamous  since  Numa's  timcj, 
which  the  Christian  bishop  had  bequeathed  to  him  m 
a  Rome  that  had  lost  its  limperor,  such  the  tich  legacy 
of  dignity,  influence,  privileges,  tirmly  established  lor 
looo  years,  which  he  received.  The  poor  apostle  I'eter 
has  httle  meril  m  the  iiialter.t 

Rome  possessed  therefore,  if  not  culture  and  national 
character,  at  least  ttic  immeasurable  advantages  of  lirm 
organisation  and  old  sacrt-d  tradition.  It  is  probably 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  influence  of  form  in 
human  things.  Such  an  apparent  trille,  for  example, 
as  the  Liying-on  of  hands  to  prusen-e  the  material,  visible, 
historical  continuity  is  of  such  direct  influence  upon  the 
imagination  that  it  has  more  weight  with  the  people 
than  the  profouude^it  i^pccuU  lions  and  llie  most  sacred 
examples  of  hfe.    And  all  this  is  old  Kotnan  discipline, 

*  TbcK  (letaili  irom  Momnuca :  Kimu^ti  Siaaiitttlti,  oiul  trvm 
EmohcIi  :  Mmiiiht  R*eliUfuchttki4,  How  gicAt.  moreover,  ibu  auUtu- 
rlty  ol  Uie  Ponlifcn  matimui  wa*  in  old  Kotnc  u  nudu  >killiuviiU)'  bl«U 
by  >  pkiu)^  io  Ciecio  {De  Nal.  Vtgmm.  lib.  UL  chap.  it.J,  wliuic  Iw  aiiys 
tbftt  lu  all  Ulings  pdtoialng  to  icllgioa  he  simply  rclenod  tu  tbe  fotMltx 
mujinaiw  and  was  gntdcd  by  what  lie  said. 

t  Ibat  the  [Vpc>  actually  aaccudcd  Ibc  Uoman  Imperial  Uuiam 
aod  owe  to  It  theu  claims  to  power  has  [ccuntly  bcco  tcsulied  by  « 
Konun  Catholic  Cburcli  hutonaa.  Pro).  Frani  Xavtu  iiiaiu  wntM 
in  the  TcuMiiicAa/i^iUtf  Buitie  lur  MitucJuner  AUftmiMiitM  ZtUltmf  ot 
February  i.  1900. Nu. ao.p.  j:'  SoonotlcrtheCEaiBbadielttbepftUGW 
of  Ute  folatukc,  tin:  t'opes  utabiuJicti  Uicuuclvu  Uiiuty  ILori:,  im  aa 
lo  put  thcBuelVM  uimotucd  mto  the  x>UMlioa  ol  IioperaUir  lu  the  ayM 
ol  tine  people." 
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uld  Roman  legacy  from  the  pru-Chrislian  time.  The 
ancient  Romans — otherwise  poor  in  invention — Iiad  been 
masters  in  the  dramatic  sliapfng  o(  important  sjTiiboIical 
elfecis  ;  *  the  modem  Romans  maintained  this  tradition. 
And  thus  here,  and  here  alone,  young  Qiristianity  found 
an  already  existing  form,  an  already  existing  tradition, 
an  already  practised  and  experienced  statesm.inship, 
OD  which  it  could  support  itself,  in  wliicli  it  could  crystal- 
lise itself  into  a  firm  and  lasting  form.  It  found  not  only 
the  idea  of  statesnianbliip  but  ^so  the  experienced  states- 
man. Tcrtullian.  for  example,  who  struck  the  first  fatal 
blow  at  freely  spcculati^-e  Hellenic  Christianity,  by  intro- 
ducing Latin  into  the  Church  instead  of  Greek — Latin,  in 
which  all  metaphysics  and  mysticism  arc  impossible  and 
wliich  rob  the  Pauline  Epistles  of  their  deep  significance — 
was  a  lawyer,  and  started  "  the  tendency  of  western  dog- 
matics towiirds  juristicism  "  ;  he  did  so  by  emphasising 
OD  the  one  band  the  materially  legal  moti\'e  power  in  re- 
ligious concq)tions,  on  the  other  by  introducing  Ideas  with 
a  legal  colouring — suited  to  the  practical  Latin  world — 
into  the  conceptions  of  God,  of  the  "  two  substances  " 
of  Christ  and  the  freedom  of  the  human  being,  who  was 
lelt  to  be  in  the  position  of  a  defendant,  as  at  law.f  Side 
by  side  witli  this  theoretical  activity  of  practical  men 
there  was  also  great  activity  in  oigani&ation.  Ambrosius, 
for  example,  the  right  hand  of  Thcodosius,  was  a  civil 
official  and  was  made  a  bishop,  before  he  had  been 
baptized  !  He  himself  tells  frankly  how  he  was  "  carried 
off  from  the  bench,"  because  tlic  Emperor  wished  to 
employ  him  elsewhere,  namely,  in  the  Church,  for  the 
work  of  organisation,  and  how  he  thereby  came  Into  the 
painful  position  of  having  to  teach  others  Christianity 


I 


•  Stt  vol,  li  p.  147. 

t  C/.  UaitihcV.  p.  103.  CoDC«n>iiig  tlie  tnovftably  reUrding  «e«et 
ofithe  Latin  tongue  upon  oil  speculatioii  and  Kiooct,  (tt  Goetlte'a 
tetnarks  in  his  CttchKAlt  der  FmrbtnUirt. 
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bfliore  be  knew  it  himself.*  It  was  m«n  like  thes«  and 
not  the  successors  of  Peter  in  Rome,  whose  names  aie 
scarcely  known  in  tJic  &r»t  centuries,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  Church.  The  influeace  of  the  bishops 
nas  incalculably  tuliaiiced,  for  example,  by  t!ie  ordinance) 
ol  Constantine,  according  to  whirh,  in  the  old  Roman 
legal  arrangement  of  the  reccptum  arbitrii  (court  of 
arbitration)  it  was  enacted  that  when  the  bi^iop  was 
arbiter,  his  judgnicnt  should  be  unconditionally  final : 
(or  the  Christians  it  was  in  many  cases  a  religious  duty 
to  apply  to  Ihc  bishop ;  hcnttrforth  he  was  even  in  ci\*il 
law  their  supreme  judge.t  From  tbiis  same  purely  civii, 
and  absUutely  non-religious  source  is  derived  the  im- 
posing idea  of  strictest  uniformity  in  faith  and  worship. 
A  State  must  manifestly  possess  a  single,  universally 
valid,  logically  perfected  constitution ;  the  individuals 
in  tlM:  State  cannot  give  legal  decisions  as  they  please, 
but  must,  whether  they  will  or  not,  bu  subject  to  Uie 
law  -,  this  was  all  well  understood  by  these  Doctors  of  the 
Church  and  legal  bishops,  and  regarded  by  them  as 
ruling  the  religious  spheie  as  well.  The  close  connection 
<f  the  Roman  Church  with  Roman  law  was  visibly 
expressed  by  the  fact  that  (or  centuries  tlie  Church 
stood  under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  this  liw  and  all  priesu 
in  all  lands  were  regarded  eo  ipso  as  Romans  and  enjoyed 
the  many  privileges  which  were  attached  to  tliis  legal 
pc»itioii.j  The  conversion  of  the  European  world  to 
this  political  and  juristical  Christianity  was  not,  as  is 
so  often  asserted,  brought  about  by  a  divine  miracle, 
but  by  the  commonplace  method  of  corapulsion.  Even 
the  pious  Eusebius  (who  lived  long  before  Theodosius) 
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•  Cf.  the  bcgtantnic  ol  the  Dt  Offniii  Mmittronim. 

f  Tbij,  loo.  was  Bot  a  new  ChfntiAci  Invention;  even  in  antiquity 
hftd  b«Mi  iB  Rome  a  ;h>  paulipLium  in  contiast  to  Um  jui  luiiU  : 
but  the  (oiumI  s«n»c  of  the  fm  Roman  people  bad  never  permitted  it 
to  gmin  pTa<(icA!  Influence.     (S<«  Momnuen.  p.  gj,) 

t  SBVlgnj  :  ndHMicAm  HasJUtt  *im  JU»K<IaIlir.  wdL  i.  cJup.  iii. 
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complained  of  the  "  unspeakable  hypocrisy  and  dis- 
simulation of  the  so-called  Christians " ;  as  soon  as 
Christianity  hecame  the  official  religion  of  the  Empire, 
there  was  no  need  for  dissembling  ;  men  became  Chris- 
tians as  they  paid  their  taxes,  and  they  became  Roman 
Christians  because  tht-y  must  give  to  the  Emperor  what 
is  the  Emperor's;  religion  had  become,  like  the  soil, 
the  property  of  the  Emperor. 

Christianity  as  an  obligatory  world-religion  is  therefore 
demonstrably  a  Roman  imperial  idea,  not  a  religious  one. 
When  the  secular  Empire  declined  and  disappeared, 
this  idea  remained  behind  ;  the  religion  ordained  by  the 
Emperors  was  to  supply  the  cement  for  the  world  which 
had  become  disjointed ;  all  men  were  hereby  benefited 
and  consequently  the  more  sensible  ever  gravitated  back 
towards  Rome,  for  there  alone  was  found  not  merely' 
religious  enthusiasm,  but  a  practical  organi^tion.  which 
exercised  an  untiring  activity  in  all  directions,  left 
nothing  undone  to  resist  every  counter-movement, 
possessed  knowlL-dge  of  men,  diplomatic  skill  and  above 
all  a  central  unchanging  axis — not  excluding  movement, 
but  guaranteeing  security — namely,  the  absolute  Primacy 
of  Rome,  that  is.  of  the  Ponlifex  maximus.  Herein  lay 
first  and  foremost  the  strength  of  Roman  Christianity, 
against  the  East  as  well  as  the  North.  Then  came  the 
further  fact  that  Rome,  situated  in  the  geographical 
centre  of  the  Chaos,  and  moreover  endowed  almost 
exclusively  with  secular  and  political  gifts,  knew  exactly 
the  character  and  the  needs  of  the  half-breed  population, 
and  was  hindered  by  no  deep-rooted  national  tendencies 
and  conscientious  objections  from  making  advances  all 
round — under  the  one  reservation  that  its  supremacy 
remained  unconditionally  recognised  and  maintained. 
Rome  was  accordingly  not  only  the  one  firmly  estab- 
lishcdpccclesiastical  power  during  the  first  thouiyind 
years,  but  also  that  which  professed  the  most  elasticity. 
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lothing  is  moie  stifi-necked  than  rdigious  fatiatidsai ; 
even   the  noblest  religious  enthusiasm  wiU  not  easily 
accommodate  itself  to  a  difierent    view.     Now  Rome 
was  strict,  and  cruel  if  need  be,  but  never  really  fanatical, 
at  least  not  in  rebgious  things  nor  in  earlier  times.    The 
^^opes  were  so  tolerant,  so  anxious  to  arrange  matters, 
^nnd  to  make  the  Church  acceptable  to  all  shades  of 
^Hpinioo,  that  some  of  them  long  after  tbetr  death  had 
^^o  be  excommunicated  in  their  graves,  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  doctrine.*    Augustine,  for  example,  bad 
considerable  trouble  with  Pope  Zosimas.  who  did  not 
think  the  doctrine  of  peccaium  ortginale  important  enough 
for  bim  to  conjure  up  on  its  account  the  dangerous 
struggle  with  the  Pelagians,  especially  as  the  latter  were 
not  anti-Roman,  but,  on  the  contrary,  yielded  more 
rights  to  the   Pope  than  their  opponents  did.f    And 
whoever  follows  the  course  of  Church  history  from  this 
.time  down  to  the  great  dispute  about  grace  between  the 
[Jesuits  and  the  Dominicans  in  the  seventeenth  century 
{really  the  same  thing  again,  but  grasped  at  the  other  end 
without  an  Augustine,  to  hinder  the  development  of 
aaterialism)  and  sees  how  the  Pope  sought  to  settle  it 
'  by  tolerating  J  both  sj'stems  and  forbidding  the  adhe- 
its  of  both  to  perstcute  each  other  " — he  who,  I  say, 
follows  with  a  clear  eye  this  history  will  find  that  Rome 
without  j-iclding  an  iota  of  its  claims  to  power  was  yet 
more  tolerant  than  any  other  Church  organisation.     It 
was  the  religious  Hotspurs  in  its  midst,  especially  the 
numerous  secret  Protestants,  as  also  the  violent  opposi- 
tion from  without,  that  gradually  forced  the  Papal  stool  to 
adopt  a  more  and  more  definite  and  more  and  more  one- 
l^uided  dogmatic  tendency,  till  finally  arashPon<i/«xma:irtmtfs 

^H^*  Thu  has  been  boally  proi-cd  of  at  kost  one  Pope.  Ilonoriai  {tit 

■Befale.  DeUinsa.  Ac). 

^"      t  5^  Hefek:  K^ualitHgtschichu.  lai  ed.  u.  114  (.  and  uo  f. 

;   Bfuck  :   Ltkr^tuh  4t'  KirckengntkUhte,  6lb  ed.  p.  744  (otlbodox 
iHomaa  CftUioUc}i 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  in  his  Syllabus  declared  war 
(]pon  the  whole  European  culture.*  The  I'apacy  was 
forniL-rly  wiser.  Tht-  great  Gregory  complains  bitterly  of 
the  theologians,  who  torture  themselves  and  others  with 
questions  rtgardinji  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  and  other 
inconiprehen.'iible  things,  instead  of  devoting  themselves 
to  practical  and  benevolent  objects.  Rome  would  have 
been  glad  ii  there  never  had  been  any  theologians.  As 
Herder  rightly  remarks,  "  A  cross,  a  picture  of  Mary 
with  the  child,  a  Mass,  a  rosary,  were  more  to  its  purpose 
than  much  fine  speculation."  t 

It  is  self-evident  that  this  laxity  went  hand  in  hand 
with  distinct  secularity.  And  this  too  was  an  ele- 
ment of  power.  The  Greek  meditated  and  "subli- 
mated "  too  much,  the  religious  Teuton  was  too  much 
in  earnest ;  Rome,  on  the  other  hand,  never  departed 
from  the  golden  mean,  which  the  vast  majority  of  humanity 
prefers  to  follow.  One  need  only  read  the  works  of 
Origcncs  (as  an  example  of  what  the  East  aimed  at)  and 
then  in  strong  contrast  Luther's  Von  tier  Freihcit  eines 
Chriitenmcnichen  (as  a  summary  of  what  the  North 
understood  by  religion),  to  see  at  once  how  Uttle  the 
one  or  the  other  was  suited  for  the  men  of  the  Chaos — 
and  not  only  for  them  but  for  all  who  were  at  all  in- 
fected with  the  poison  of  connubia  promiscua.^A  Luther 
presupposes  men.  who  have  a  strong  support  in  themselves, 
who  are  capable  of  fighting  spiritually  as  he  litmsclf 
has  fought  ;  an  Origenes  moves  on  the  heights  of  know- 
ledge, where  the  Indians  might  be  at  home,  but  not  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  Empire,  not  even  a  man  like 
Augustine.  {     Rome,    on    the    other    hand,    thoroughly 

•  Since  the  aicwriion  that  "  the  Pope  in  hia  sylUkbua  d«clai«d  war 
on  the  whole  Eurojican  culture  "  haa  met  with  contrKdiction.  1  quote 
the  words  of  }  So  uE  the  dociuneDt  itaeU :  Si  fwu  dtxit :  RiMMiniM 
pontiff  poUii  ac  dihel  cum  pr^grtnu,  cum  libtratiimo  *t  eum  rtunti 
tivililali  itte  rrtomUUrt  rt  campottre  :   aimUoim  lit. 

t  S4*tH  far  GttthicliU  der  M#>>»Airil  six.  i.  I. 

\  Augustine  was  reproached  b)-  Uicioiiymas  for  not  undMSUundinf 
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understood,  as  I  remarked  above,  the  character  and  the 
needs  of  tbat  parti-colourcd  population  whicl)  for  cen- 
turies (umhbed  the  beareni  .ind  mediators  of  civilisation 
aod  culture.  Rome  demanded  from  its  adherents  neither 
greatness  of  character  nor  independent  thonght,  the 
Church  itself  relieved  them  of  that ;  for  talent  and  imagina- 
tive enthusiasm  it  had  indeed  room — under  the  one  con- 
diti<ni  of  obedience — but  such  gifted  and  visionary  men 
were  merely  auxiliaries  ;  the  attention  was  directed  con- 
tinuously to  the  great  masses,  and  for  tbcm  religion  u-as 
so  completely  transferred  from  head  and  heart  to  the 
visiUe  Church,  that  it  became  accessible  to  every  one, 
comprchL-nsibi*  to  everyone,  and  as  clear  as  daylight  to 
all.*  Never  has  an  institution  displayed  so  admirable  and 
clear-sighted  a  knowledge  of  mediocre  humanity  as  that 
Church,  which  began  at  an  early  time  to  organise  itself 

Helknic  tboujbt.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  true  tbat  wu  of  tht 
whole  Rom&n  Cliurcb  11  we  tekc  the  troablc  to  rirnd  in  Hrfd^'i 
ifoi«>Jw>f(M*uAM.  vol.  It.  p.  ijs  i"  ^v  edict  of  the  I^mpcror  Jusliniaa 
afaiiut  Orixeocs  and  tlie  btteea  smaihctaan  Bjaloftt  luia  oi  the  Synods 
ot  CoMtanliiiO|ilo  of  the  jcai  54].  What  thac  people  did  not  notice 
p«W  ue  U  ROod  AH  idra  of  Ihrir  mentAl  tiualitln,  n*  what  Ihny  found 
worthy  of  being  uiathi:tiutu<d.  For  cxiunptc,  the  bigots  did  not 
notice  that  Origcncs  liclicvcs  tliat  the  pttcalim  oritpnale  existed  bcioro 
the  to-calli-d  [ill,  and  yet  that  i*,  tu  I  bav«  shown  above,  the  cenInU 
point  od  hit  absolutely  anti-Roman  Tutli^on.  On  tbi^  otfacr  band,  it 
wai  revolting  to  them  tli3t  this  clear  Hellenic  mind  conaiitcrcd  a  plorality 
of  inhabited  woildn  an  undvratood  thiii^  lod  that  he  taught  the  doctrine 
that  the  earth  must  have  %nAa»i\y  jtrown  by  process  o(  devetopmeat. 
Bat  tbey  lound  It  mo»t  tearful  o(  all  tlut  he  praiaed  the  d««triictioo 
«j  tho  body  in  doath  as  a  Ubcratlon  (whercax  the  people  of  the  CIumm 
who  were  led  by  Rome  could  not  think  ol  imnuirtahty  aa  anythiat 
but  the  eternal  life  ol  their  wretched  hodict).  &c.  Ac.  Many  Popes. 
t^.,  Cdriestin,  who  crudicd  Kestorius,  undcrttood  not  a  word  of  Greek 
and  hod  In  tact  a  very  indifferent  edacation,  bnt  this  will  surprise  noone 
who  hu  kun«d  from  liefelc's  KonnlitttgesekieJUe  that  many  of  the 
Uthops  who  by  vote  of  majority  founded  the  Christian  do|;ni&  could 
not  read,  write,  nor  even  sign  tlieir  name. 

■  The  high-tpirited  African  Church  bad  given  the  Roman  Church 
a  good  example  in  thia  as  in  »o  much  else,  by  infterting  in  itH  coufMsiou 
of  bith  tbe  words  ;  "  I  bebeve  in  forgiveness  of  sins,  in  the  rcsuneclion 
of  the  body  and  in  eternal  life  through  the  holy  churdi  (tit  Hamock : 
Dai  mpoiMiKh*  Gltfhtntbtktmttaif.  l^tb  cd.  p.  9}. 
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around  the  Pontifex  maximus  as  central  point.  From 
the  Jews  it  took  the  hierocracy.  the  intolerance,  the 
historical  materialism — but  carefully  avoided  the  in- 
exorably strict  moral  commands  and  the  sublime  sim- 
plicity of  Judaism,  the  sworn  loe  of  all  superstition  {for 
this  would  haw  scared  away  the  people,  which  is  always 
more  superstitious  than  religious) ;  it  willingly  adopted 
Germanic  earnestness,  as  also  mystical  rapture — but  it 
took  care  that  strict  subjectivity  did  not  make  the  path 
of  salvation  too  full  of  thorns  for  weak  souls  and  that 
mystical  flights  did  not  emancipate  from  the  cult  of  the 
Church  ;  it  did  not  exactly  reject  the  mystical  specula- 
tions of  the  Hellenes— it  understood  their  worth  for  the 
human  imagination — ^but  it  robbed  the  myth  of  its  plastic, 
incalculable,  developable  and  so  ever  revolutionary 
significance,  and  condemned  it  to  perpetual  immobility 
like  an  idol  to  be  worshipped.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
adopted  in  the  most  large-hearted  manner  the  ceremonies 
and  especially  the  sacraments  of  the  splendour-loving 
Chaos  which  sought  reh'gion  in  magic.  Tliis  is  its  own 
real  element,  the  one  thing  which  the  Imperium,  that  is, 
Rome,  contributed  independently  to  the  structure  of 
Christianity  ;  and  so  it  was  that  while  holy  men  did  not 
cease  to  reveal  in  Christiajiity  the  contrast  to  heathendom, 
the  great  masses  passed  from  the  one  to  the  other  without 
much  noticing  the  difference  :  for  they  still  found  the 
splendidly  robtd  priesthood,  the  processions,  the  images, 
the  miracle-working  local  sanctuaries,  the  mystical 
transformation  of  the'sacrifice,  the  material  communi- 
cation of  eternal  life,  the  confession,  the  forgiveness  of 
sins,  the  indulgences — all  tilings  to  which  they  had 
long  been  accustomed. 
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must  still  say  a  lew  words  in  explanation  of  this 
open,  ceremonious  entrance  of  the  spirit  of  the  Chaos  into  ' 
Christianity ;  it  gave  Christianity  a  peculiar  colouring, 
which  has  more  or  less  tinged  all  confessions  up  to  the 
present  day  (even  those  which  are  separated  from  Rome), 
and  it  reached  its  culminating  point  at  Oic  end  of  Uje 
period  with  which  we  are  occupied.  The  proclamatioa 
of  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation,  in  the  year  1215, 
betokens  the  completion  of  a  1000  years'  development 
in  this  direction.* 

The  adoption  of  the  ohjectivc  religion  of  Paul  (in 
opposition  to  the  subjective)  involved  as  was  inevitable 
a  view  of  expiation  similar  to  that  of  the  Je^vs ;  but 
what  gives  the  Jew  a  special  claim  to  our  honest  ad- 
nuration  is  his  unceasing  struggle  against  superstition 
and  magic ;  his  religion  wasj materialism,  but.  as  I 
pointed  out  in  a  former  chapter,  abstract,  not  con- 
crete materialism.f  Now  tou'ards  the  end  of  the  second 
century  of  our  era  an  absolutely  concrete  material- 
ism, though  tinged  with  m>'Sticism,  had  spread  like 
a  plague  through  the  whole  Roman  Empire.  That  this 
sudden  resuscitation  of  old  superstitions  was  brought 
about  by  the  Semites,  by  those  Semites,  namely,  who  were 
not  mider  the  benevolent  law  of  Jehovah,  has  been  proved :  J 
for  the  Jewish  Prophets  them^lves  had  had  trouble 
enough  to  suppress  the  belief  {which  was  always  asserting 
itseli)  in  the  magic  efficacy  of  eaten  sacrificial  flesh ;  S 

*  The  final  formal  complotion  was  rvochMl  some  yt*n  lattr.  tint 
tff  the  introduction  of  the  obligalotr  adoration  ot  the  Heat  in  th« 
)>eu  1164,  9MODc)]y  by  the  univcnal  introduction  ol  th«  livtivil  oi 
tbe  hoi/  body  in  the  year  i]il.  to  celebrate  fho  wondcrlttl  tnniforaiA- 
IMi  of  tb«  HMt  into  the  body  ul  God. 

t  Sm  vol.  I,  p.  114  I. 

t  St*  especially  Rob.  Smith :  RtKdon  af  Ikt  SmtiUt  {1894].  p.  j}8. 
For  thu  ntiol* (iiMstMa  read  lMture«  S.  9-  to.  it. 

I  Sm  Snltb.  uid  «s  •  tuppUmeut  Cb^ae :  ti*itA.  p.\lfii. 
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and  it  was  this  very  faith,  which  was  so  widespread 
amonf;  bom  inaterialbts,  that  now  spread  like  wildfire 
through  all  the  countries  of  the  strongly  Semitised  Chaos 
of  peoples.     It  was  everlasting  life  that  was  demanded  j 
by  miserable  creatures,  who  might  well  feel  how  little] 
of  eternity  there  was  in  their  own  existence.     It  was] 
everlasting  life  that  the  Priests  of  the  newly  arranged] 
mysteries    promised    them    through    the    mediation    on 
"  Agapes,"  common,  ceremonious  meals,  in  which  flesh 
and  blood,  magically  transfonnod  to  divine  substance,  were 
partaken  of,  and  in  which  by  the  direct  conununication  of 
this  substance  of  eternity  which  conferred  immortahty 
the  body  of  the  human  being  was  likewise  transformed, 
to  rise  after  death  to  everlasting  life.*    Thus  Apuleius, 
for  example,  writes  about  his  initiation  into  the  mysteries 
of  Isis,  that  he  dare  not  betray  what  must  be  concealed, 
and  can  only  say  tliis :    he  had  reached  the  borders  of 
the  realm  of  death,  had  crossed  the  threshold  of  Proserpina 
and  had  returned  from  thence  "  reborn  in  all  elements.*'  f 
Those  initi.ited  into  the  cult  of  Mithras  were  also  called 
in  aternum  renati,  for  ever  regeneralt.J 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  must  sec  in  this  a  revival  of 
the  ver\'  earliest,  most  widespread,  totemistic§  delusions, 
conceptions  against  which  the  noblest  men  of  all  countries 
have  long  and  successfully  contended.     It  certainly  seems 


•  Rohde :  Psytlte,  ist  ed.  p.  687. 

t  Dtr  foIdtM  Eset.  Book  XI. 

X  Rubje,  ua  abovi>.  and  Diotaridi't  Bi«t  MMraililmgi*, 

I  The  11M  of  the  word  Klemitm  in  this  paua^  hu  kd  to  tni&undn- 
standiesB  and  It  tivlecd  bttraysanalniMt  toodulos  Ellipsis  of  thotight. 
Totemtom  bimos  "  animal-wonhip,"  &  costotn  spread  over  Uie  wholo 
world  ;  the  aiumnl  in  qacstion  it  sacred  and  inviolate  (the  cow  in 
India,  the  Itpc  in  Soutkorn  Indin.  the  crocodile  aiiong  certain  African 
nccs,  Ac.1.  But  if  wc  trace  the  luither  davclopmcnt  of  this  ciutom. 
we  finds  that  tlic  sacred  Totem  ncvcrtbelesi  was  sometimes  saui&ccd — 
thui:  for  example,  in  Mexica  the  youih  wot;.liii)pi.-d  ae  a  Cod.  the  idea 
llt^^e  IM^in^  tliat  by  partaldnfi  oi  divine  flesh  and  blood  one  rccoives  a 
Hh&n  of  divinity:  lu  view  ol  tlai>  conncctiou  1  bat«  cluuacluiicd  these 
coDCVptioos  «a  lotemntiG. 
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to  me  doubtful  whether  the  conception  in  this 'particular 
Semitic  form  of  the  Egjtpto-Romaji  mysteries  ewr  existed 
among  the  Indo-Europeana  ;  but  these  Indo-Europeans 
had  in  the  meantime  developed  another  idea,  that  of 
subetituttoa  at  sacrilices :  in  sacris  simutata  pro  vms 
accipi.*  Thus  we  sec  the  old  Indians  using  baked  cakes 
in  the  fonn  of  discs  (hosts)  as  svTnbulical  Fcpresentativos  of 
the  animals  to  be  slain.  Now  in  the  Roman  chaos,  where 
all  thoughts  arc  found  jumbled  confusedly  together,  that 
Semitic  conception  of  t  he  magic  change  of  substance  in  the 
human  being  became  fused  with  this  Aryan  symbolic  con- 
oeption  of  stmulata  pro  vtris,  uhicli  had  really  tH-(;ii  meant 
only  to  show  that  the  former  literally  interpreted  tbank- 
oScring  was  now  a  matter  of  the  heart  only.t  Thus  m 
tlieiacrificial  meals  of  the  pre-Christian  Roman  mystery- 
cults  men  partook  not  of  Hesh  and  bluod  but  of  bread 
and  wine — magically  transformed.  It  is  well  known 
what  a  part  theflc  mj-steries  played.  Every  one  uill  at 
least  remember  ha\Tng  read  in  Cic.  De  Legibus  ii.  14. 
tltat  it  was  only  these  mysteries  (then  consisting  of  a 
"  baptism  "  and  a  "  iovc-fcast  ")  that  gave  men  "  under- 
standing in  life  and  hope  in  death."  But  no  ooe  wtU 
fail  to  notice  that  we  have  here,  in  these  retutti,  a  view 
of  Tcgeneiation  absolutely  contrary  to  that  taught  and 
hved  by  Christ.  Christ  and  Antichrist  stand  opposed. 
Absolute  idealism,  which  aims  at  a  complete  tran>« 
fonnation  of  tlie  inner  man,  his  motives  and  purposes, 
is  here  opposed  by  a  materialism  inlen&itied  to  madoecs, 
for  by  partaking  of  a  mystenuus  food  it  hopes  for  a 
magical  Iramlormation  of  the  ephemeral  body  into  an 
immortal  one.  This  conception  means  a  moral  atavism, 
such  as  only  a  period  of  the  most  utter  decay  could 
produce. 

*  Sm  Leiat :  GrteO'ttalitck*  RtchUintkicitt*.  p.  367  L ;  JbeiiDj  : 
VorfttehitAlt  iter  tndatmnpAer.  p.  313  ;    4c. 

t  AUfnitinc  in  his  happy  boors  lus  this  view  too:  Not  ifiti  in  wr* 
dibus  nMrri)  tmiiaiaU  imerilUinm  etu  debrmtu  "  (O*  Civ.  IMi  z.  19}. 
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jTbese  m^-^tecics.  like  e\*eiythiag  dbe.  were  iiuSuenced  by 
tnegewiioeChnstunityof  the  early  days:  it  idealised  them 
and  used  the  fonnsui  its  time  to  give  them  a  newpuiport. 
In^tbc  oldest  post-ev-angelical  writing,  the  Docttine  of 
V^  Trntht  ApettUs.  found  in  18S3.  and  dating  from  the 
first  Chmtuo  century,  the  mystic  meal  is  merely  a  thank- 
Hlffi*^  (Eucharist).  When  taking  the  cup  the  congre- 
^tion  says:  "  We  tltank  Thee,  O  Father,  for  the  sacred 
viiK  of  Thy  servant  David,  which  Thou  hast  proclaimed 
by  Thy  servant  Jesus ;  Thine  be  honour  to  all  eternity." 
When  taking  the  bread  it  says:  "We  thank  Thee,  O 
Father,  for  life  and  knowledge,  which  Thou  hast  made 
known  to  us  by  Thy  servant  Jesus ;  Thine  be  honour  to  all 
eiemity."  •  In  the  somewhat  later  so-called  Apostolic 
Cotistitulions  the  bread  and  wine  are  designated  "gifts  in 
honour  of  Christ."f  Of  a  transformation  of  the  elements 
into  body  and  blood  of  Christ  no  one  at  that  time  knows 
anything.  It  is  in  fact  characteristic  of  the  earliest 
Christians  to  avoid  the  word  "  mysterion  "  which  was 
then  so  common  (in  Latin  it  was  rendered  by  sacraintitlum) 
It  IS  only  in  Ihe  fourth  ccntur>'  (that  is,  after  Christittnity 
became  the  official,  obligatory  rehgion  of  the  absolutely 
un-Christian  Empire)  that  the  word  comes  into  use, 
imquestionahly  as  tiie  symptom  of  a  new  idea.}  Bui  Uie 
best  mmds  strove  unceasingly  against  this  gradual 
introduction  into  religion  of  materialism  and  magic. 
Origeues,  for  example,  is  of  opinion  that  not  only  is  it 
to  be  understood  merely  "  figuratively,"  when  we  speak 
ol  the  body  of  Christ  at  the  Eucharist,  but  that  this 
"  liguie  "  IS  suited  only  to  "  the  simple  "  ;  in  reality  it 
is  a  "  spiritual  communion  "  that  takes  place.  Hence. 
too.  iicoording  to  Origoues  it  is  a  matter  oi  uidifference 
who  ptrtakcs  of  the  Sacrament,  *he  partaking  in  itself 

•  Acoordidg  to  the  edition  ol  the  RomiLn  C«U)Olic  ProIe»3or  Narcissus 
LielNR. 

t  Hook  Vltl.  chap.  xil. 

t  UMda,  p.  301-    C/:  VM,  vbtX  liM  beca  uid  on  p.  19, 
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neither  helps  nor  liarms,  it  depends  solely  on  Uic  state 
ol   mind.*    Augustine   was   in   a  mucli   more  diT^cult 

.position,  for  he  Uvcd  in  a  world  so  scnsualiscd  that  he 
lound  the  cooception  widespread  that  the  mere  partaking 
of  bread  and  wine  makes  one  a  member  of  the  Church 
and  secures  immortality,  whether  one  hvcs  as  a  criminal 
or  not — a  conception  against  which  he  Irequeutly  ^d 
vigorously  contends-f  imminent  Church  teachers  too, 
like  Chr>'sostom,  liad  even  then  made  tiic  assertion 
that  the  body  oi  ihe  recipient  was  essentially  changed  by 
the  consecrated  food.  Vet  Augustine  lumly  mamtains 
that  sacraments  are  always  merely  symbols.  Hainficia 
visibilia    sunt   signa    ittviUbttium,   snut   verba   sonantia 

tsigna  rerum.X  The  host,  according  to  Augustine,  bears 
the  same  relation  to  tlie  body  of  Christ  as  the  word  to 
the  thing.  When  he  ncvcrliieless  in  the  case  of  the 
aciainent  teaches  that  the  Divine  is  actually  couimuni- 

Ecated,  it  is  a  question  of  communication  to  the  mind  and 
by  the  mind.  So  clear  an  utterance  leaves  no  room  for 
interpretations  and  excludes  tJie  later  Roaun  doctrine 
of  the  sacrihce  of  the  Mass.  g  lliese  extremely  sketchy 
remarks  will  suthce  to  show  even  tlie  uninitiated  reader 
that  the  Eucharist  could  be  viewed  m  two  ways :  tlie 
one  way  was  opened  up  by  the  more  ideal  and  more 
spiritual  mystenes  of  the  piurer  Hellenes  (henceforth 
filled  with  concrete  purport  as  "  feast  of  remembrance  " 
through  the  Ufe  of  CliristJ ;  tlie  other,  which  was  connected 
with  Egyptian  and  Semitic  magic  doctrines,   tried  to 

*  Accocding  to  N<aiiiler  :   KifektugacAUme,  4tb  «d.  iL  405.  1  ^ 

!Cf.,  lor  example,  liook  XXI.  cluip.  xxv.  of  Uio  De  Ciotlait  Dti. 
Dt  C'ivi(«l<   Dii,   Book   X.  chap.   xix.     Tins  docUioe  woa  Inter 
^adopted  Blmmt  litcnLlly  by  Wydif — the  ical  autbor  oi  tlie  Holamia* 
oD;   loT  be  wntcs  rcgatding  tlie  host:   "iVon  ea  (dF/>iM  domimienm, 
'  ud  tguax  <}iii  lignum."  ^  , 

f  Gregory  the  Great  (of  about  the  yeai  600J  wu  the  first  to  teach 
,  tbU  the  Mass  wu  an  actiuU  rcpatition  of  the  sacrifice  at  Clmst  on  the 
Kiou,  and  this  gave  the  bacnuuvnC  a  sauihEtal  [JewuhJ  ita  weU  as 
rSKrameotal  (hMtheo]  tignt&caiicc. 
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see  in  the  bread  and  u-ine  the  actiial  body  of  Christ  and 
from  that^to  prove  that  a  magic  transfonnation  was 
brought  about  in  its  ruicipients. 

Tliesc  two  tcndcntit-s  •  existed  side  by  side  for  centuries, 
without  ever  coining  to  a  decisive  dogmatic  struggle. 
Tlic  feeling  of  a  mysterious  danger  may  have  contributed 
to  prevent  it ;  besides  Rome,  which  at  a  ver>'  early 
period  had  quietly  chosen  the  second  way,  knew  that 
it  liad  against  it  the  most  eminent  Churcli  fathers,  as 
well  as  the  oldest  tradition.  Once  more  it  was  the  too 
conscientious  Nortli  which  threw  the  torcli  of  war  into 
this  idyllic  peace,  where  under  the  stole  of  a  single 
univerial  and  infallible  Church  the  adherents  of  two 
different  religions  lived.  In  the  ninth  century  the  abbot 
Kadbert,  in  liis  book  Liber  de  corpvre  ct  sa»ig«i»ie  Domim. 
taught  for  the  first  time  as  an  irrefutable  dogma  the 
doctrine  of  the  niagtcai  transformation  of  the  bread  into 
the  objectively  present  body  of  CJirist,  which  exercised 
a  magical  and  immortalising  influence  upon  all  who  par- 
took of  it — even  upon  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving.  iVnd 
who  took  up  the  gauntlet  ?  In  the  most  rapid  survey 
such  a  fact  cannot  be  passed  over :  it  was  the  King  of 
the  Frank.s,  later  supported  by  the  King  of  England  I 
As  always,  the  lirst  instinct  was  correct ;  the  Germanic 
princes    immediatdy    divii^d    that    their    national    in- 


•  In  reality  itere  we  only  two.  Wlioevei  haa  cart  tlw  most  super- 
fidaJ  glflknoc  at  Uie  witvbtu'  caulilroo  of  tlivological  »opliit>m,  will  b« 
gratenl  to  me  for  Mwltin);  to  intruducv  by  dkmju  ol  exitemc  iimpliflca- 
tion  not  only  deainusa  but  also  truthlulness  iiito  tbU  conlu»cil  matter, 
whicli.  pattfy  owing  to  Uie  cuauing  calcalUloD  o(  gireiy  priuti^  portly 
uwing  to  the  (wllglous  dduaion  ol  hoiu»t  but  badly  bcUanoed  mitid!!. 
has  become  the  re«i  battlefield  for  all  subtle  follies  and  proluund 
iinpuisibilitiea.  HMe  in  particular  lies  llie  hereditary  sin  of  all  I'lotco- 
laut  chuTcbes ;  tc<  they  rebelled  against  Ilie  Kutnan  doctrine  ot  ttto 
»acti&cc  dI  the  Masi  and  of  traosubstanlialion  but  had  not  thecoura(B 
to  xweup  out  iiU  the  supetstttioas  derived  fiom  the  Cbaon.  IntMid  Hies 
took  relugo  in  wretched  sopliistriea  and  have  ever  since  bMU  flittbig 
with  characluiU-s*  indcciMon  hither  and  tbithcr  on  dialectical  pia-poiat*, 
witliout  ev«T  putting  foot  on  sohd  ground. 
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dependence  was  being  attacked.*  Commissioned  by 
Charles  the  Bald  drst  of  all  Ratramnus  and  then  the  great 
Scotus  Erigena  refuted  this  doctrine  of  Radbcrt.  Tliat 
it  was  not  a  question  here  of  a  theological  dispute  of 
httic  consequence  is  proved  by  the  fact  tliat  this  same 
Scotus  Erigena  produces  a  whole  system  inspired  by 
Origcncs — an  ideal  religion,  in  wliich  the  Holy  Script 
with  its  doctrines  is  viewed  as  "  symbolism  of  the  In- 
expressible "  {res  ineffabilis,  incomprehcnstbilis)  and  the 
diSerence  between  good  and  bad  proved  metaphysically 
indefensible,  &c.,  and  that  exactly  at  the  same  moment 
the  admirable  Count  Gottsrhalk.  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  Augustine,  develops  the  doctrines  of  divine  grace  and 
predestination.  The  quarrel  could  no  longer  be  settled 
diplomatically.  The  Germanic  spirit  began  to  a\vaken  ; 
Rome  coixld  not  let  it  have  its  way.  otherwise  its  own  power 
would  soon  be  gone.  Gottschalk  was  publicly  scourged 
almost  to  death  by  the  ecclesiastics  in  power  and  then 
condemned  to  lifelong  misery  in  prison ;  Scotus,  who  had 
fled  in  time  to  his  English  home,  was  treacherously 
murdered  by  monks  commissioned  by  Rome-  And  so, 
for  centuries,  men  wrangled  over  the  nature  of  the  Sacra- 
ment. Tlie  Popes  indeed  maintained  personally  a  very 
reserved,  in  fact  ambiguous,  attitude  ;  they  were  more  con- 
cerned about  the  keeping  together  of  all  Christians  under 
their  episcopal  staff  than  about  discussions  which  might, 
shake  the  Church  to  its  very  foundations.  But  when  in 
the  eleventh  century-  that  fiery  spirit  Berengarius  of  Tours 
had  once  more  bi^n  to  carry  the  religion  of  ideahsm 
through  all  Fmnce,  the  decision  could  no  longer  be 
postponed.  There  now  sat  od  the  Papal  throne 
Gregory  VII.,  the  author  of  the  Dictaius  papte,^  in  which> 

■  It  U  north  Doting  ttuit  in  ttic  cam  oI  the  old  mysteries,  putokins  in 
th«iD  removed  nil  LioQcla  ol  coQii«;tLun  with  the  nfttioD  of  one's  birtb. 
The  uututtcd  totaud  am  iatxrixaiioaai.  extra- natroiiuj  family. 

t  Id  recent  timm  tb<i  autlionhip  ol  the  t'op«  lius  be«u  doubted,  but 
Catholica  wbo  are  to  b«  taken  cainestly  liom  >  scivutUic  point  ol  view 
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for  the  first  time  it  was  frankly  declared  that  Emperors 
and  Princes  were  unconditionally  subject  to  th«  Pope : 
he  was  that  Ponliffx  maximus  who  first  imposed  on  all 
bishops  of  the  Church  the  vassal  oath  of  complete  alle- 
giance to  Rome,  a  man  whose  purity  of  heart  increased 
tenfold  his  might  wliich  was  great  in  itself  ;  now,  too, 
Rome  felt  strong  enough  to  enforce  its  view  in  re^rd  to 
the  sacrament.  Dragged  from  prison  (o  prison,  from 
council  tn  rouncil,  Berengarius  had  finally  in  the  year  1059, 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  retract  his  doctrine  before  an 
assembly  of  113  bishops  in  Rome,  and  to  confess  to  the 
faith  that  "  the  bread  is  not  merely  a  sacrament  but 
the  true  body  of  Christ  that  is  chewed  with  the  teeth."* 
However,  the  conflict  still  went  on.  indeed  it  now  became 
general.  In  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century 
there  was  in  all  countries  into  which  Germanic  blood 
had  penetrated — from  Spain  to  Poland,  from  Italy  to 
England  f — an  awakening  of  religious  consciousness  such 

adlDTt  thut  this  rppri-^mlHtioa  o(  the  suppoaod  "  rights  "  of  Rome,  if 
net  frosi  ttit  Pope  blmi>rl(.  yri  orixinatisl  from  the  circle  of  his  moist 
Intiinate  Kdmirrra  nnd  Ihiia  In  the  main  itivc8  correctly  tlic  opinions  of 
Gregorj-.  and  this  i$  confirmed  by  his  actions  &nd  letters  (ief  Hefele. 
and  pd.  vj  7;)'  Mc«t  amiiBlnff,  on  the  othor  hand.  \»  Ihs  twisting 
and  lurninK  of  thn  hislorinns  who  write  tind<T  Josailinl  influfnce  ; 
Ihey  havt  taken  much  from  the  great  Grcfiory  but  not  hia  boni-sty  and 
love  of  truth,  and  thus  in  their  attempts  at  improvement  they  spodl 
th*  deeds  and  words  of  that  very  Pope  under  whom  the  Roanaii  Idea 
of  State  attained  it5  noblest,  purest  and  moot  unscifisb  form,  and 
everted  its  preatcat  moral  influence.  Note,  for  wtample,  what  trouble 
the  Seminar-Professor  Bruck  (as  abcrve.  {  1 14]  takM  to  prove  that 
OrcRory  "  wished  no  universal  monarcliy."  and  '"  did  not  reRird  the 
Princes  as  hw  vassals."  Ac.  but  BrCick  cannot  at  the  satna  time  retrain 
from  mentioning  that  Gregory  has  spoken  of  an  imptrium  Chriiti  and 
admonished  all  Princes  and  peoples  to  recogni'c  In  the  Church  "  their 
Mipcriot  and  mistress."  Such  dissimulation  in  face  of  the  great  funda- 
mental facts  of  history  is  as  unworthy  as  it  is  fruitless ;  the  Koman 
hicrocratie  idea  of  a  world-state  is  so  great  that  one  does  not  need  to 
be  ashamed  of  it. 

*  In  a  letter  to  the  Pope  he  calls  them  wild  animals  who  begin  to 
roar  at  the  mere  word  "  spiritual  oommonion  with  Christ  "  (see  Neander, 
v<.  317).  At  a  later  time  Bcrcngarius  called  the  Papal  throne  »d/ninon 
apottalirmm  trd  it(trm  ttalana.  1 

t  About  the  year  uoo  there  were  Waldeo»ian  congiegations  "  in 
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perhaps  never  since  been  equalled  ;  it  signified  the 
first  da»-n  of  a  new  day  and  manifested  itself  as  n  reaction 
against  tlie  enforced  unassimilable  religion  of  the  Qiaos. 
Everywhere  tliere  arose  Bible  and  other  pious  societies, 
aiid  wherever  the  knowledge  of  tlie  Holy  Writ  had 
spread  among  the  people  there  followed,  as  if  with 
mathematicul  necessity,  the  rejuction  of  the  secular  and 
intellectual  claims  of  Rome  and  above  all  the  rejection 
of  Iransubslanliation  and  tlic  Roman  doctrine  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  The  situation  became  daily  more 
critical.  If  the  political  situation  had  been  more  favour- 
able, instead  of  being  the  most  hopeless  that  Em-opc: 
had  cvcT  known,  an  energetic  and  final  severance  from 
Rome  would  then  have  taken  place  even  to  the  South 
of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees.  There  were  reformers 
enough  ;  in  a  way  there  was  no  need  of  thera,  Tlie  word 
Antichrist  as  a  designation  of  the  Roman  stool  was  on 
every  one's  lips.  Even  the  peasants  knew  that  many 
ceremonies  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  were  borrowed 
from  heathendom,  for  at  that  time  it  had  not  yet  been 
forgotten,  llius  there  was  a  widespread  inner  revolt 
against  the  cxtcrnahsing  of  religion,  justification  by 
works  and  particularly  against  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
But  Rome  stood  at  that  moment  at  the  zenith  of  its 
pohtical  jMJwer,  it  conferred  crowns,  dethroned  Kings  and 
passed  through  its  hands  the  threads  of  all  diplomatic 
intrigues.  It  was  then  that  that  Pope  ascended  the 
Papal  throne  who  used  the  memorable  words,  "  Ego  sum 
Casar  !  ego  sum  Impcrtxlor."  It  became  again,  as  in  Ihe 
time  of  Theodosius,  high  treason  to  hold  a  different  faith 
from  him.  The  defenceless  were  cut  down  ;  those  who 
had  to  be  treated  more  considerately  were  imprisoned, 
intimidated,  demoralised  ;  those  who  were  for  sale  were 

France,  Ata^on,  Catalonia.  Spain.  Eagluid.  the  NMberUnd*.  Genntuy, 
Bobcroia.  Poluid.  LitliuanU.  Austria.  Hungary.  Croatia.  DalmatU^ 
Italjr,  Sicil)',  ftc"  |Sm  the  ciK«ll«iit  work  ol  Ladwig  KeUec :  DU 
Anfit'ft  tier  lUlormaliou  unit  iftV  Kclt*t%ehnitn.  1S97.] 
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bought.  Then  began  the  reign  of  Roman  absolutism 
even  in  the  sphere  in  which  hitherto  comparative  tolerance 
had  ruled,  namely,  in  the  sphere  of  the  inmost  religious 
conviction.  It  was  introduced  by  two  measures,  whose 
connection  is  not  at  first  manifest,  but  will  become  so 
from  the  above  exposition  :  the  tmnslation  of  the 
Bible  into  the  language  of  the  people  was  forbidden 
(even  the  reading  in  the  Latin  vulgate  by  educated 
laymen) ;  the  dogma  of  transubstantiation  \vas  pro- 
mulgated.* 

This  completed  the  structure,  in  an  absolutely  logical 
manner.  TTic  Apostolic  Constitulions  had  admonished 
the  layman  "  when  he  sat  at  home  to  study  the  Gospel 

*  loDocent  hod  already  in  the  year  119S  forbidden  the  reading  of 
the  Bible;  the  (ynod  of  Toulonse  in  tha  yeu  tug  uid  other  cotinciU 
wnc  continually  empbwisiog  the  prohibition.  The  nynud  of  Toulouie 
forbade  matt  strictly  that  laymen  should  read  a  frafpueut  tA  the  Old 
or  the  New  T«Uain«nt,  cxc^  the  ftalm*  (chap.  xiv.).  If  tbuefms 
the  Bible  wu  wideqwcAd  in  Germany  btfore  Lutliti's  time,  tt  is  Dev«i- 
tlwleas  throwing  und  in  oar  eyes  to  rrpr<«0Dt  this  fuct,  as  Janasvn  and 
other  Catholic  writers  do.  as  a  prool  of  the  liberalism  of  the  RoaiBa 
stOOL  The  lavcntjon  of  printing  had  bad  u  quiclccr  Infiuecice  than  the 
Klowly  moving  curiu  could  counteract,  moreover  the  German  was  at 
all  time*  instinctively  drawn  to  the  Go*pe1.  and  if  he  was  eoinrist 
about  anjrthing,  he  did  not  pay  overmuch  heed  to  prohibitions.  In 
any  ease  the  Council  of  Trent  soon  brought  order  into  this  matter,  and 
in  the  year  i6ja  the  Pope  forbade  all  reading  of  the  Bible  unless  in 
the  Latin  vulgate.  It  was  only  in  the  SN^ond  half  of  the  eightcentb 
century  that  miacopally  approved,  can-fully  icvised  tranxbtions  wctb 
permitted,  ahd  that  only  wben  they  ni'ic  piovidrd  witli  not>4  aImi 
approved  of— «  forcible  measure  against  the  spread  of  Ihn  Holy  Script 
is  the  laithfu)  edition*  of  Bible  societies. 

The  Bible  studies  ol  the  Roman  clergy  in  the  thirteenth  century  ore 
humorously  shown  up  by  the  fact  that  at  the  synod  of  Nympha,  in 
the  year  IIJ4'  't  which  Roman  and  Greek  Catholics  met  to  pave  the 
way  to  rennion.  oeithor  among  the  one  party  nor  the  other,  nor  in 
the  churches  and  cloistsrs  of  the  city  and  surroundings,  was  a  copy  j 
of  the  Bible  to  be  found,  so  that  the  followei^  of  the  Apostles  had  to 
proceed  to  the  order  ot  the  day  in  regud  to  the  wording  ol  a  doubtful 
quotation  and  bavc  recourse  once  mae.  not  to  Holy  Scripture,  but 
to  Church  Jalhets  and  councils  (i«  Hefeje,  v,  1048).  At  cxaelly  ths 
Mmo  time  the  Dominican  Ralner.who  had  been  sent  to  persecute  the 
Waldcnsians.  reports  that  all  these  heretics  were  very  well  read  in  the 
Holy  Writ  and  he  bad  seen  uneducated  peasants  who  could  repeat 
the  whole  New  Testament  by  heart  (quoted  in  NMnder,  viii.  414]. 
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diligently."  •  and  in  the  Eucharist  he  was  to  see  "  an 
offering  ot  gilts  in  honour  of  Christ "  ;  but  who  at  this 
time  had  preserved  any  knowledge  of  early,  pure  Chris- 
tianity ?  Besides,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  Rome  has 
never  from  the  first  adopted  a  specifically  religious  or 
a  speciticatly  evangeUcal  standpoint ;  consequently  those 
who  have  for  centuries  reproached  it  for  its  lack  of 
evangehc  spirit  are  in  the  uTong.  Rome,  by  banishing 
the  Gospel  from  the  house  and  the  heart  of  the  Christian, 
and  by  taking  as  the  othcial  bases  of  rehgion  the  magical 
materialism,  upon  which  the  dying  chaos  of  races  liad 
supported  itself,  as  well  as  the  Jeuish  theory  of 
sacrifice,  by  which  the  priest  became  an  indis- 
peusable  mediator,  has  simply  been  consistent.  At  the 
same  fourth  Lateran  synod,  which  m  the  year  1215  pro- 
claimed the  dogma  of  magical  transformation,  the  Inquisi- 
tion Court  was  organised  as  a  standing  institution.  Not 
the  doctrine  atone,  but  the  system  as  well  was  henceforth 
perfectly  frank.  The  synod  of  Narbonnc  estabhshed  in  the 
year  1227  the  principle :  "  The  persons  and  goodsof  heretics 
are  given  to  any  one  wlio  takes  possession  of  them  "  ;  f 
herttici  possuni  hoh  solum  excommunican.  sed  ct  juste  occidi, 
was  taught  soon  after  by  the  first  really  Roman  Church 
doctor,  Thomas  Aquinas.  These  principles  and  doctrines 
have  not  been  abolished ;  they  are  a  logical,  irrefutable 
ccmsequence  of  the  Roman  premisses  and  are  still  valid 
to^ay;  in  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  pre- 
eminent Roman  prelate,  Hergenrcither,  has  confirmed  this, 
adding :  "  There  is  no  yielding  except  under  compulsion  ."J 

*  Ftovt  book.  Von  den  LaUn.  diriftioa  $. 

t  H«tele.  V.  944, 

i  Cf.  DuUiDger  :  Oat  Paptuim  (1891],  p.  ja;. 
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,        ,  .  The  Position^ To-day 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  therefore 
the  struggle  of  almost  a  thousand  years  had  ended  with 
the  apparently  unconditional  victory  of  Rume  aiid  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Gernunic  North.  But  what  I 
have  called  the  awakening  of  the  Germanic  spirit  in  the 
religious  sphere  was  only  the  sj-mptom  of  a  general 
effort  of  men  feeling  their  way,  and  making  up  their  minds ; 
soon  it  penetrated  tlie  civic,  pohtical  and  intellectual 
life  ;  it  was  no  longer  merely  a  question  of  reUgion,  it  was 
an  all-embracing  revolt  against  the  principles  and  methods 
of  Rome.  The  stniggle  broke  out  afresh,  but  with  dif- 
ferent results.  If  Rome  could  venture  to  be  tolerant, 
the  struggle  might  be  regarded  to-day  as  at  an  end ; 
but  she  cannot  venture,  fur  it  would  nieart  suicide :  and 
thus  the  intellectual  and  material  position  which  we 
Northmen  have  won  with  such  pains  and  so  incom- 
pletely is  continually  being  undermined  and  eaten  away. 
Besides  Rome  jrossessos,  unsought  and  without  any 
obligatioas,  bom  allies  in  all  enemies  of  Gcrnuntcisin. 
Wliat  we  need  as  a  protection  against  this  danger 
is  an  immediate  and  powerful  regeneration  of  idfal 
sentiment,  a  regeneration  that  shall  he  specifically  re- 
ligious :  we  need  to  tear  away  the  foreign  rags  and 
tatters  that  still  hang  upon  our  Christianity  as  the  trap- 
pings of  slavish  hypocrisy  :  we  need  the  crcati\'e  power 
to  construct  out  of  the  words  and  the  spectacle  of  the 
cruci0ed  Son  of  Man  a  perfect  rehgion  htting  the  truth 
of  our  nature,  our  capacities,  and  our  present  culture — 
a  rehgion  so  directly  convincing,  so  cnchantingly  beauti- 
ful, so  present,  so  plastic,  so  eternally  true,  and  yet  so 
new,  that  «'e  must  give  ourselves  to  it  as  a  maid  to 
her  lover,  without  questioning,  happy,  enraptured — a 
religion   so   exactly   suited   to  our   highly   gifted,   but 
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r delicate,  easily  injured,  peculiar  Teutonic  nature,  that 
it  shall  have  the  power  to!  master  our  inmost  fsouls, 
ennobling  and  strengthening  us :  if  we  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  thb.  from  the  shadows  of  the  future  a  second 
Inoocent  III.  will  come  forth,   another   fourth  Laturan 

I  synod  will  meet,  and  once  more  the  flames  of  the  In- 
quisition unll  crackle  and  flare  up  to  tii^ven.  For  the 
world — and  even  the  Teuton — will  rather  throw  them- 
selves into  the  arms  of  Syro-Egyptian  mysteries  than  be 
cditicd  by  the  threadbare  twaddle  of  ethical  societies 
and  such-Uke.     And  the  world  will  be  right.    On  the 

I  other  hand  an  abstract,  casuistically  dogmatic  Frotestant- 
ism,  imbued  with  Roman  superstition  such  as  the  Re- 
formation has  bequeathed  to  us  in  various  different 
forms,  is  no  living  power.  It  certainly  conceals  a  power, 
a  great  one — the  Germanic  soul ;  but  this  kaleido- 
scope of  manifold  and  inwardly  inconsistent  intolerances 
means  hindrance  to>  not  improvement  of,  this  soul ; 
hence  the  profound  indiOercnce  of  the  majority  of  those 
who  are  of  this  confession,  and  tlie  pitiful  absence  of 
cultivation  of  the  greatest  power  of  the  heart,  the  religious 

■  power.  Romanism,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be  weak  as 
H  a  dogmatic  religion,  but  its  dogmatism  ts  at  least  con- 
H  sistent ;    moreover  the  Romish  Church — provided  only 

■  certain  concessions  are  made  to  it — is  pecidiarly  tolenuit 
^KMlld  gt-nerous  ;  it  is  so  all-cmbmcing  that  only  BuddJiism 
^K^n  compare  with  it.  providing  a  home,  a  citntas  Dei,  for  all 

cliaracters,  all  tendencies  of  mind  and  heart,  a  home  in 
which  the  sceptic  (like  many  a  Pope)  can  scarcely'  be 
called  Christian  :  *  and  it  joins  hands  with  the  average 

*  In  tlw  pottbuinoiu  proccu  ORAlnst  Bonllace  VIII.  many  cccte- 
ala*tical  difniUrica  BMCried  on  gath  Uiat  Uu>  mightiest  ol  uU  Popes 
hungliied  at  tbe  umccption  of  ticavcn  and  Hdl  and  laid  of  Jesui  Christ 
that  be  lud  been  a  very  clever  nan.  oMhing  mote.  Hc(dc  ia  inclined 
to  regard  tbai^  charges  m  not  nniouided  (m«  vi.  461  and  the  preceding 
duciuaKmof  llic»abiect).  And  yd — at  rattier  in  tbis  wuy  -Uoinfoce 
gnaped  tbe  c«ntt»l  idea  of  the  tioman  thuuglit  mure  clearly  thnn 
slnoM  anjr  one  before  or  after  lum.  and  m  liis  lamouH  bull  Umm 
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mind  still  fettered  to  heathen  superstition  and  with  the 
fanatical  enthusiast,  like  Bernard  of  Clnirvaux, "  whose  soul 
is  enraptured  in  the  fulness  of  the  house  of  God  and  drinks 
new  wine  with  Christ  in  the  kingdom  of  his  Father."  *  In 
addition  there  is  the  seductive  and  captivating  idea  of 
world  and  State,  which  is  of  great  influence  ;  for  as  an 
organised  system,  as  a  power  of  tradition,  as  a  discemer 
of  the  human  heart,  Konie  is  great  and  admirable,  more 
so  almost  than  one  can  express  in  words.  Even  a 
Luther  is  said  to  have  declared  [TiscMreden)  :  "  As  far 
as  outward  government  is  concerned,  the  Empire  of 
the  Pope  is  the  best  thing  for  the  world,"  A  single 
David — stTMig  in  the  innocently  pure  revolt  of  a  genuine 
Indo-European  against  the  shame  inflicted  upon  our 
race — could  perhaps  lay  low  such  a  Goliath,  but  for  a 
whole  army  of  philosophising  Lilliputians  it  would  have 
been  impossible.  Its  death  too  would  be  in  ^o  case 
desirable ;  for  our  Germanic  Christianity  will  not  and 
can  not  be  the  religion  of  the  Chaos  :  the  delusion  of  a 
world  religion  ts  rank  chronistic  and  sacramental 
materialism  ;  like  a  malady  it  clings  to  the  Protestant 
Church  out  of  its  Roman  past ;  only  in  limitation  can 
we  grow  to  the  full  possession  of  our  idealising  power. 

A  clear  understanding  of  the  momentovs  struggles  in 
the  sphere  of  religion  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  in 
the  approaching  future  will  be  impossible  if  we  have  not 
before  our  minds  an  essentially  correct  and  vividly  coloured 
picture  of  the  struggle  in  early  Christianity,  until  the 
year  1215.  What  came  later — ^thc  Reformation  and 
the  counter- Reformation — is  much  less  important  from 
a  purely  religious  point  of  view,  much  more  saturated 
with  pohtics  and  ruled  by  politics ;  besides  it  remains  a 

ianttam.  on  which  prciciit  Cutholicism  resU  n*  od  b  tou filiation- stone. 
b«  bus  git-co  cxprcisioa  to  it.     (Moiciietniluof  thii  bull  ia  next  chaplci.] 
la  iii*  Poll  Royal  {Book  ll\.  chap.  lU.JSninte-Beuve  proves  cod vinciugly 
thftt  "  ome  can  be  a  very  good  Catholic  and  yet  acarcely  a  Qiristi»Q." 
■  HelUmdi :  ChtUUicMe  Slyitik,  134I,  ii.  aji. 
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riddle,  if  we  have  not  3  knowledge  of  the  past.     It  is 
this  need  that  I  have  tried  to  meet  in  the  present  chapter.* 


I 


Oaatio  pro  domo 

If  in  the  above  account  I  am  accuswl  of  partiality,  I 
would  reply  that  I  do  not  possess  the  desirable  gift  of  lying. 
What  is  the  good  of  "objective  phrases"  ?  Even  an 
enemy  can  appreciate  honest  frankness.  When  it  is 
a  question  of  the  duarcst  possessions  of  the  heart,  I 
prefer,  hke  the  Teutons,  to  rush  naked  to  battle,  with 
the  sentiment  that  God  has  given  me.  rather  than  tu 
mardi  to  the  field  adorned  in  the  artificial  armour  of  a 
science  which  pro\'es  nothing,  or  in  the  toga  of  an  empty 
rhetoric  which  reconciles  everything. 

Nothing  is  further  from  my  intention  than  the  iden- 
tification of  individuals  with  their  Churches.  Our  Churches 
to-day  unite  and  separate  by  essentially  external  charac- 
teristics. When  I  read  the  Metftoriais  of  Cardinal 
Manning  and  see  him  calling  the  Jesuit  Order  .the  cancer 
of  Catholicism,  when  I  hear  him  violently  complaining 
of  the  development  (so  zealously  carried  on  at  tJic  present 
day)  of  the  sacrament  to  downright  idolatry,  and  calling 
the  church  in  conscquencu  a  "  booth  "  and  an  "  exchange," 
when  I  see  him  working  so  actively  for  the  spreading 
of  the  Bible  and  openly  oppoiing  the  Roman  tendency 
to  suppress  it  (wlitcli  he  admits  to  be  the  predominant 
tendency),  or  when  I  take  up  such  excellent,  genuinely 
Gennanic  writings  as  Professor  Schell's  Der  KatboHzismus 
als  Prinxip  </«  FortschritUs,  I  have  a  strong  feeling  tliat 
a  single  divine  whirlwind  would  sulfice  to  sweep  away 

<  •  To  any  one  who  wi»h«s  to  read  &n  attempt  at  a  lystematlc  redita- 
tloB  of  the  opiiiiona  which  I  have  oxpnssod  In  this  chapter  and  in  other 
MTta  o(  the  book  on  the  «unice  and  history  of  the  Roman  Churches 
1  recommend  Prof.  Dr.  Albert  Ehihard'*  Ktitimtu  WOirdigunf  of  these 
"  PouRdBtioim."  originally  publiibcd  in  the  periodical  Kukmr  and  now 
•*  No^  14  ol  the  Vntttige  tind  Abkaidlnnitn,  pntduhed  bjr  tiie  Leo- 
fifmilltrhafl  (1901,  Mayer  and  Co^,  Vienna]. 
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the  fatal  jugglery  of  delusions  inherited  from  the  stone 
age,  to  scatter  like  a  veil  of  mbt  the  infatuations  of  the 
fallen  empire  of  half-breeds  and  to  unite  in  l>lood  fraternity 
all  Teutons — in  religion  and  through  religion. 

Moreover  in  ray  account,  as  I  promised,  the  centre  of 
all  Christianity — the  figure  on  tlie  Cross — has  remained 
untouched.  And  it  is  this  figure  which  binds  us  all 
together,  no  matter  how  wc  may  be  separated  by 
mode  of  thought  and  tendency  of  race.  It  is  my  good 
fortune  to  possess  several  good  and  true  friends  among  the 
CathoUc  clergy  and  to  the  present  day  I  have  not  lost  one. 
I  remember  moreover  a  very  highly  gifted  Dominican, 
who  liked  to  argue  -with  me  and  to  whom  1  am  indcbt<^ 
for  much  information  on  theological  matters,  exclaiming 
in  despair  :  "  You  are  a  terrible  man  !  not  even  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  could  be  a  match  for  you  !  "  And 
yet  the  reverend  gentleman  did  not  withdraw  from  mc 
his  good  graces,  nor  I  from  him  my  admiration.  What 
united  us  was  greater  and  mightier  than  all  that  separated 
us ;  it  was  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  Though  each 
may  have  believed  the  other  so  fettered  to  false  error, 
that,  transferred  to  the  arena  of  the  world,  he  would  not 
have  hesitated  for  a  moment  to  attack  him,  yet,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  cloister,  wliere  I  was  wont  to  visit  the 
father,  we  always  felt  ourselves  drawn  mto  that  condition 
so  beautifully  described  by  Augustine  {see  p.  75),  in 
which  cveryttiing— even  the  voice  of  the  angels — is  silent 
and  only  the  One  speaks  ;  then  we  knew  that  we  were 
united  and  with  equal  conviction  we  both  confessed, 
"  Heaven  and  Earth  shall  pass  away,  but  His  words 
shall  not  pass  away." 


I 


EIGHTH  CHAPTER 
STATE 

Methinks  I  see  in  tny  mind  a  poblo  uid  pulMant  nation 
rouuns  h«noli  like  n  xtrons  man  alter  t>lcep,  and  dtaklitg  her 
invincible  Iciclu  :  mcthinki  t  sec  her  iks  lui  cagl«  mowing  her 
mighty  yoiitb,  anil  kindling  her  un<laxi:te<l  cyci  at  the  full 
midday  beam  :  puismg  i>"d  unsealing  licr  long-abuiod  sight 
at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance;  whUe  the  whole 
noiae  of  timurau!!  anj  flocking  birds,  with  thoite  alto  that 
lov«  the  twilight,  fluttcc  about,  liuiaxod  at  what  abo  means, 
and  in  their  envious  gabble  would  jiroguosticato  a  year  of  sects 
and  schiama.— MuTOK. 

EUPEROR  AND  POPE  ' 

WERE  it  my  task  to  describe  historically  the 
stniggle  in  the  State  till  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury,! could  not  fail  to  dwell  specially  upon 
two  things:  the  struggle  between  the  Pope 
and  the  Emperor,  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  the 
majority  of  free  Teutons  into  bondmen,  while  others  among 
them  raised  themselves  to  that  powerful  dxss  of  hereditary 
nobihty,  so  dangeruus  to  those  above  as  well  us  to  those 
beneath  them.  But  here  I  have  to  confine  my  attention 
to  the  nineteenth  century,  and  neither  that  fatal  struggle 
nor  the  curiously  varied  clianges  which  society,  tossed 
violently  this  way  and  that,  underwent,  possess  more 
than  historical  interest  to-day.  The  word  "  Emperor  " 
has  become  so  meaningless  to  us,  that  quite  n  number  of 
European  princes  have  added  it  as  an  ornament  to  their 
titulature.  and  the  "  white  slaves  of  Europe  "  (as  an 
English  writer  of  our  days,  Sherard,  calls  them)  are  not 

"39 
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the  result  of  a  past  (eudal  system,  but  the  viclims  of  a 
new  economic  development.*  II  w-c  go  deeper,  we  shall 
find  that  that  struggle  in  the  Slate,  confused  as  it  appears, 
was  fundamentally  a  struggle  for  the  State,  a  struggle, 
in  fact,  between  universalism  and  nationalism.  If  we 
realise  this  we  gain  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  events 
in  question,  and  a  bright  light  is  shed  upon  our  o»-n 
time,  giving  us  a  more  distinct  view  of  many  events 
to~day  than  we  otherwise  could  attain. 

Tliis  reflection  enables  us  at  once  to  map  out  the  plan 
of  this  chapter.  But  before  proceeding  I  must  make 
one  remark. 

Tlie  Roman  Empire  might  well  be  called  a  '*  world- 
empire  " ;  orbis  rotmnus.  the  Roman  world,  was  the 
usual  designation.  Noteworthy  is  it  that  men  should 
be  wont  to  say.  the  "  Roman  world,"  not  "  the  world  " 
merely.  Though  the  paid  Court  poet,  in  search  of  re- 
sounding hejiameters.  wrote  the  often  quoted  words  : 

Tu  regore  imperio  populos.  Ronume.  Eaemento  I 

ytt  the  presumption  tlioughtlessly  accepted  even  by  some 
eami-st  historians,  that  this  was  the  entire  Roman 
programme,  is  quite  unsouud.  As  I  have  shown  in  the 
second  chapter,  the  fundamental  idea  of  ancient  Rome 
was  not  expansion  but  concentration.  The  empty 
phrases  of  a  Virgil  should  deceive  no  one  on  this  point. 
Rome  was  compelled  by  historical  events  to  expand 
around  a  firm  central  point,  but  even  in  the  days  of  its 
most  extensive  power,  from  Trajan  to  Diocletian,  nothing 
will  strike  the  careful  observer  more  than  its  strict  self- 
control  and  self-restraint.  That  is  the  secret  of  Roman 
strength ;  by  that  Rome  proves  itself  to  be  the  truly 
political  nation.  But  as  far  as  it  extends,  Rome  destroj 
individuality,  it  creates  an  orbis  romanm ;  its  inilu 

*  Sm  in  chkp.  Ik.  the  diviaion"  Cccnoaiiy." 
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tmtwardly  is  a  levelling  one.  And  when  there  was  no 
longer  a  Roman  nation,  no  longer  even  a  Ctcsar  in  Rom«, 
there  still  remained  that  specifically  Roman  principle 
o(  levelling — the  destruction  of  all  individuality.  On 
this  the  Church  now  planted  the  genuine  uoiverial  idea, 
which  the  purely  political  Rome  had  never  known.  It 
had  been  the  Emperors,  in  the  first  place  Theodosius.  who 
had  created  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  certainly 
all  that  they  had  thought  of  was  the  orbis  romantts  and 
its  better  discipline  ;  now,  however,  a  religious  principle 
superseded  the  pohtical.  and  while  the  latter  is  limited 
by  nature,  the  former  is  unlimited.  To  convert  to 
Christianity  became  henceforth  a  moral  obligation,  sbco 
the  eternal  salvation  of  man  depended  on  it ;  such  a  con- 
victicm  could  know  no  limits.*  On  the  other  hand,  it 
was  a  State  duty  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church,  to 
the  exclusion  of  every  other  form  of  Christianity  ;  the 
Emperors  ordered  this  on  pain  of  severe  punishment. 
In  tliis  way  the  former,  sj'stcmatically  limited  Roman 
was  extended  to  that  of  a  Universal  empire ;  and 
^^ce  politics  indeed  supplied  the  organism,  but  the 
Church  the  categorical  idea  of  universality,  it  is  natural 
that  out  of  the  Tmperium  there  should  gradually  arise  a 
theocracy  and  that  the  high  priest  should  soon  set  upon 
his  head  the  diadema  imperii.^ 
■     Tlie  fact  to  which  I  should  Ukc  first  of  all  to  call  attention 

B  *  Sm,  lor  example,  tlie  woodorful  l«IUr  of  Alcuto  to  CtiailenuigQa 
H(la  W«iU  :  Deultcfie  Fcr/anungsgesclticliU  ii.  \Si).  in  wlikh  tbe 
HAbl>ot  admooishea  the  Emperor  to  «Kt«a<l  tlio  Empln  over  the 
f'Wlloto  world,  not  in  order  to  utisly  political  ambition,  but  b«c«iUM 
by  so  doiaf  be  would  extend  tbe  boundaries  of  CatholiclBn). 

t  It  is  still  a  disputed  question  which  Pope  first  wotind  the  double 
diaidem  round  the  Umh  ;  It  was  a(  oU  events  done  in  the  etcveath  oc 
twdfth  century.  The  one  riog  bore  the  iaRcnptkm  :  Comna  tegiti  i* 
manu  Dti.  Ibc  other:  DtaJtma  imperii  dt  manu  PtUi.  Today  tbo 
Papal  cromi  hu  a  triple  dMdem  :  »ocordiiig  to  Wollgnng  Menid 
{CitruttiiJM  Symbolik.  1SS4.  1.  S3i)>  ^'t°  incliatKl  to  Catbuliciam.  these 
tbr«e  diadcmn  symboMte  the  rule  of  the  Rom^n  Cliuccli  over  earth, 
cavcQ.     No  tmperialiim  vt-a  go  lurtlici  tliAn  that. 
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is  this,  that  it  is  not  right  to  see  in  every  Emperor — 
though  he  be  a  Henry  IV. — a  representative  and  champion 
of  the  secular  power  in  opposition  to  the  ecclesiastical. 
The  idea  ol  universal  power  is  the  essence  of  Christian- 
Roman  imperialism.  Now  this  idea  does  not  come,  as 
we  saw,  from  ancient  Rome  ;  it  was  religion  that  had 
introduced  the  new  revealed  truth,  the.  kingdom  of  God 
upon  earth,  a  purely  ideal  power,  founded,  that  is  to 
say,  on  ideas,  and  ruling  men  by  ideas.  Of  course  the 
Emperors  had,  so  to  speak,  secularised  this  principle  in  the 
interests  of  their  power,  but  by  adopting  it,  they  had  at 
the  same  time  bound  themselves  to  it.  An  Emperor, 
unwilling  to  belong  to  the  Roman  Church  or  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate and  defender  of  the  universalism  of  religion,  would 
not  have  been  an  Emperor,  A  quarrel  between  Emperor 
and  Pope  is  therefore  alwaj-s  a  quarrel  within  the  Church  ; 
tlie  one  wishes  more  influence  to  be  given  to  the  regnum, 
the  other  to  the  sacerdotium:  but  the  dream  of  imiversalism 
remains  common  to  them  both,  as  does  that  loyalty  to 
the  Imperial-Roman  Church,  wliich  should  supply  the 
cement  of  souls  in  the  world-empire.  Now  the  Emperor 
nominates  the  Pope  on  his  own  authority  (as  in  999 
Otto  III.  nominated  Sylvester  II.),  and  is  hence  an  undis- 
puted autocrat,  on  another  occasion  the  Pope  crowns  the 
Emperor  "  from  the  fulness  of  Papal  power  "  {as  Innocent  II. 
in  1131  cro%vned  Lothar) ;  originally  the  Emperors  (or  the 
territorial  Princes)  nominated  all  bistiops,  at  a  later  time 
the  Popes  claimed  this  right ;  the  Council  of  Bishops,  too, 
could  arrogate  the  chief  power,  declare  itself  "  infallible," 
depose  and  imprison  the  Pope  (as  in  Constance  in  1415), 
while  the  Emperor  sat  a  powerless  spectator  among  the 
prelates,  not  even  able  to  rescue  a  Hus  from  death. 
And  so  on.  It  is  in  all  these  things,  manifestly,  a  question 
of  competence  within  the  Church,  that  is.  within  the 
theocracy  considered  as  universal.  Though  the  German 
archbishops  commanded  the  army  which  Frederick  1, 
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in  1 167  sent  against  Rome  and  the  Pope,  it  would  surely 
be  strange  to  sec  in  this  a  real  revolt  of  the  secular  power 
against  the  ecclesiastical.  It  would  be  just  as  strange 
to  interpret  th«  dismissal  of  Gregory  VII.  by  the  synod 
of  Worms  in  1076  as  an  anti-ecclesiastical  move  of 
Henry  IV,,  for  almost  all  the  bishops  of  Germany  and 
Italy  had  signed  the  Imperial  decree,  and  that  on  the 
ground  tliat  "  the  Pope  was  arrogating  to  himself  a 
power  hitherto  quite  unknown,  while  he  destroyed  the 
rights  of  other  bishops."  •  Naturally  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  deny  the  great  political  importiuice  of  all 
these  events,  and  particularly  their  retrospective  influence 
upon  the  growing  national  consciousness,  but  I  maintain 
that  this  is  all  a  question  of  struggles  and  intrigues 
inside  the  tlien  prevailing  universal  system  of  the  Church  ; 
that  struggle,  however,  which  decided  the  further  course 
of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  opposition  at  once  to  Pope 
and  Emperor — that  is.  therefore,  in  opposition  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ideal  of  State — ^was  carried  on  by  Princes, 
nobles  and  the  middle  classes.  Tills  means  a  struggle 
against  univcrsalism  and,  though  nations  were  not  the 
first  to  take  it  up,  since  none  yet  existed,  it  yet  led  neces- 
sarily to  their  formation,  for  they  are  essentially  bul- 
waiks  against  the  despotism  of  tlie  Roman  imperialistic 
idea. 

Thk  "  Duplex  Potestas  " 

I  had  to  premise  this,  in  order  to  settle,  once  for  all 
which  slriiggle  could  and  should  occupy  our  attention  in 
this  book.  Tlie  struggle  between  Emperor  and  Pope 
belongs  to  the  past,  that  between  nationalism  and 
universiilism  is  still  going  on. 

But  before  we  pass  to  our  real  theme,  I  should  like 
to  add  another  remark  concerning  this  rivalry  within  the 
univetsalistic  ideal.     It  is,  in  truth,  not  indispensable 
*  Hetele  :   Koniilieiittuliiehl*  v.  6j. 
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for  our  judgment  of  the  nineleenth  century,  but  in  our 
time  the  matter  has  been  much  spoken  o(,  and  very 
greatly  to  the  disadvantage  oi  sound  common  sense : 
it  has  been  again  and  again  revived  by  the  imivcrsaUstic, 
».«.,  the  Roman  party,  and  many  an  otherwise  good 
judgment  is  Ird  astray  by  the  skilfully  n^prcrsentvd.  but 
cjuitc  untenable  paradox.  I  refer  to  the  theory  of  the 
duftlfx  potestas,  the  double  power.  Most  educated  people 
know  it  from  Dante's  De  Monarchia,  although  it  was 
evolved  earlier,  contemporaneously,  and  later  by  others. 
With  all  respect  for  the  great  poet  I  hardly  think  that 
any  unbiased  man,  capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on 
politics,  will  fail  to  find  this  work  simply  monstrous.  A 
magnificent  efiect  is  certainly  produced  by  the  consistency 
and  the  courage  with  which  Dante  dcnie*  to  the  Pope 
every  trace  of  secular  power  and  worldly  possession ; 
but,  while  he  transfers  to  another  the  fulness  of  this 
power,  claiming  for  this  other  the  theocratic  origin  of 
directly  di^ne  appointment,  he  has  only  replaced  one 
tyrant  by  another.  Of  the  Electors  he  says  that  one 
"may  not  call  them  'selectors,'"  but  rather  "pro- 
claimcrs  of  the  Divine  Providence"  {iii.  i6) ;  that  is,  of 
course,  the  un\'amished  Papal  theory  !  But  then  comes 
the  monstrous  idea  :  in  addition  to  this  absolute  autocrat 
appointed  "  without  intermediary"  by  God  Himself,  there 
is  another  equally  absolute  autocrat,  likewise  appointed 
by  God  Himself,  the  Pope !  For  "  human  nature  is 
double  and  therefore  requires  a  double  head,"  namely, 
"  the  Pope,  who  in  conformity  with  revelation  guides 
humanity  to  eternal  life,  and  the  Emperor,  who  following 
the  doctrines  of  the  philosophers  shall  lead  men  to 
earthly  happiness."  As  philosophy,  even,  this  doctrine 
is  monstrous  ;  for  according  to  it  the  endeavour  after 
purely  earthly  happiness  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
the  attainment  of  an  everlasting  happiness  in  the  future 
life ;    from  a  practical  iwint  of  view  it  is  the  most  un- 
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tenable  delusion  that  a  poetic  brain  ever  conmved. 
We  may  accept  it  as  axiomatic  truth  lliat  unlvcrsiUisni 
involves  absolutism,  that  is,  freedom  from  all  limitations  ; 
how  then  can  two  absolute  autocrats  stand  side  by  side  ? 
The  one  cannot  take  a  single  step  without  "  limiting  " 
the  other.  Where  can  we  draw  a  boundary-line  between 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  "  philosoplucal "  Emperor,  the 
direct  representative  of  God  upon  earth  as  the  Omniscient, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  theological  Emperor,  the 
mediator  of  etenial  hfe  ?  Does  that  "  double  nature  " 
of  man,  of  which  Dante  speaks,  not  after  all  form  a  unity  } 
Is  it  capable  of  dividing  itself  with  nicety  in  two,  and — in 
contradiction  to  tlie  words  of  Christ — of  serving  two 
masters  ?  Even  the  word  mon-arcliy  signifies  rule  by 
one,  and  is  the  monarchy  now  to  possess  two  absolute 
rulers  ?  In  practice  that  is  impossible.  The  Emperors 
who  were  Christians  were  absolute  rulers  inside  the 
Church  also  ;  now  and  then  they  summoned  the  bishops 
to  councils,  but  they  issued  the  ecclesiastical  laws  on 
their  own  authority  and  in  dogmatic  questions  it  was 
their  will  that  decided,  Theodosius  might  do  penance 
before  the  Bishop  of  Milan,  as  he  would  have  done  before 
any  other  priest,  but  he  never  dreamt  of  a  rival  to  his 
alMolute  authority  and  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
crush  such  a  rival.  The  sentiments  of  Charlemagne  were 
just  thesaine{s«  p.  101),  though  naturally  his  position  could 
not  be  so  strong  as  that  of  Tlieodosius ;  but  Otto  the 
Great  attained  later  exactly  the  some  autocratic  power, 
And  his  Imperial  will  sufficed  to  depose  the  Pope  :  the  logic 
of  the  univcrsalisUc  idea  demands  that  all  power  should 
lie  in  one  hand.  Now  indeed,  in  consequence  of  endless 
political  confusion,  and  also  because  the  intellects  of 
men  of  tliat  time  were  perplexed  with  questions  of 
abstract  law,  many  obscure  ideas  camo  into  vogue,  among 
others  that  clause  of  ancient  Church  law,  rf/  Juobus 
universis  monarvhia  gladits.  concerning  the  two  swords 
U  K 
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of  tlw  State ;  but,  as  tlic  above  sentence  with  its  genitive 
singular  proves,  the  practical  jxiUtician  had  never  had 
so  monstrous  a  conception  of  the  matter  as  the  poet ; 
for  fiim  there  is  but  one  monarchy  and  both  swordsl 
serve  it.  This  one  monarchy  is  the  Church  :  a  worldly 
and  at  the  same  time  spiritual  Lnpcrium,  And  be- 
cause the  idea  of  imperium  is  so  absolutely  theocratic, 
vvc  cannot  be  surprised  when  the  highest  power  gradually 
is  transferred  from  tlie  King  to  the  Ponttfex.  Tliat  both 
should  stand  equallj'  higti  is  excluded  by  the  nature  of 
men  ;  even  Dante  says  at  the  end  of  his  work,  that  the 
Emperor  should  "  show  honour  to  Peter  "  and  "  accept 
illiunination  by  his  light " ;  he  therefore  implicitly 
admits  that  the  Pope  stands  above  the  Emperor.  At 
last  a  strong,  clear  mind,  with  political  and  legal  ciUture, 
cleared  up  this  confusion  of  historical  sophisms  and 
abstractions  ;  it  happened  just  at  the  end  of  the  epoch 
of  whicJ)  I  am  here  speaking,  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.*  In  his  bull  Ineffabilis  Boniface  VIII.  had 
already  demanded  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  Church  ; 
absolute  freedom  means  absolute  power.  But  the  doctrine 
of  the  two  swords  had  made  such  fearful  havoc  of  the 
intellectual  strength  of  the  princes,  that  they  no  longer 
remembered  that  the  second  sword  was,  at  best,  in  the 
direct  power  of  the  Emperor ;  no,  every  individual 
prince  wished  to  wield  it  alone,  and  the  divine  monarchy 
thus  degenerated  into  a  polyarchy  all  the  more  perilous 
as  every  petty  prince  had  arrogated  the  Imperial  theory 
and  regarded  himself  as  an  absolute  ruler  directly  ap- 
pointed by  God.  One  can  sympathise  witli  the  princes, 
for  they  pa%*ed  the  way  for  nations,  but  their  theory  of 
"  divine  right "  is  simply  absurd — absurd,  if  they  remained 
within  the  Roman  universal  system,  i.e..  in  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  doubly  absurd,  if  they  separated  themselves 

■  D*&te  lived  to  sm  it  bat,  u  it  4ppMrs,  did  not  fcaaw  hour  toj 
«iUiiuite  Its  Importance  or  to  dnir  Uw  atceMUy  coDchiaiou  flora  it. 
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(rom  tlic  mag»ili<:ent  idea  of  the  one  divinely  desired 
eivitas  Dei.  To  tbus  coofusion  Boaifacv  VIII.  svught 
nuvv'tuput  an  t-iid  by  liis  remarkable  bull  Unam  ^nclam. 
Every  layniikii  should  know  it.  for  no  matter  what  lias 
happened  since  or  may  happen  in  the  future,  the  logic 
of  the  uiiivetsal-theocratic  idea  *  will  alwaj's  imply 
absolute  power  in  the  Church  and  its  clerical  head.  First 
of  all  Boniface  demonstrates  that  there  can  be  only 
one  Church — this  would  be  the  point  where  we  should 
be  forced  at  once  to  contradict  iiim,  for  from  this  follows 
all  eUc  with  logical  necessity.  Then  comes  the  decisive, 
and,  as  hi.story  proves,  true  remark  :  "  This  one  Church 
has  only  one  head,  not  two  heiids  like  a  monster ! " 
But  if  it  lias  only  one  head,  then  both  swords  must  be 
in  its  hand,  the  spiritual  and  the  secular  :  "  Both  swords 
are  therefore  in  tlie  power  of  the  Church,  llie  spiritual 
and  the  secular;  the  latter  must  be  wielded  for  the 
Church,  the  former  by  the  Church ;  the  former  by  the 
Priesthood,  the  latter  by  Kings  and  warriors,  but 
according  to  the  will  of  the  priest  and  as  long  as  he  suffers 
it.  But  one  s\\'ord  must  be  over  the  other,  the  secular 
authority  suWrdinate  to  the  spiritual.  .  .  .  Divine  truth 
testifies  that  the  spiritual  power  has  to  appoint  the  secular 
poAver,  and  to  judge  it,  if  it  be  not  good."t  This  made 
the  doctrine  of  the  Roman  Church  at  last  clear,  logical  and 
Straight  lurward.  We  do  not  reahse  the  depth  of  such  an 
idea  when  we  talk  of  priestly  ambition,  of  the  insatiable 
maw  of  the  Church.  See. :  the  fundamental  notion  here 
is  the  magnilicent  one  of  a  universal  imperium,  which 
shall  not  merely  subdue  all  peoples  and  thereby  create 
eternal  peace,}  hut  shall  ^ird  about  every  individual 

*  Not  to  b«  coafutivJ  with  National  Tb«ocr*tlu&.  of  wbidt  lilstory 
oScn  n&ay  an  cx&ni|jl«  (4bov«  All  JuJdisni). 

t  Sif  the  bull  tntgabitii  in  Htfcio  :  KoH^U\inftsihi(hU.  inA  ed. 
VJ.  19/  t.,  aiiit  the  bull  f  Hiint  iantiam.  \i.  ^47  I.  I  i^aoto  (rom  H«lel«*s 
Gennan  tnuiBlBlion.  an<1  thar«(or»  from  u  wUwiJoJC  Oatbollc  aud 
at  the  aaiBC  timo  anlbofitativo  source. 

1  Tfai«  thought  r«c<m  again  and  again  lu  tho  ol<t  authors. 
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with  its  faith,  politics  and  hope.  It  is  uatversalism 
its  highest  potentiality,  external  and  intemal,  indue 
even  the  strenuous  endeavour  to  secure  uniformity  of 
language.  The  rock,  upon  which  this  empire  res(3. 
the  behef  in  divine  appointment,  nothing  less  could  car 
such  a  structure ;  it  follows  that  tliis  Imperium  is 
theocracy  ;  in  a  tlicocratic  State  the  hierarchy  occupie 
the  first  place ;  its  priestly  head  is  therefore  the  natura 
head  of  the  State.  Not  a  single  sensible  word  can 
opposed  to  this  logical  deduction,  nothing  but  threadbar 
sophisms.  For  in  the  most  secular  of  all  States,  in  Rome, 
the  Imperalor  had  arrogated  the  title  and  office  of  Potttifex 
maximus  as  his  highest  dignity,  as  unrivalled  guarantee 
of  divine  justification  {Casar  Divi  genus — for  even  this  idea 
is  not  of  Christian  origin).  And  should  not  the  Ponlifex 
maximus  in  a  Cliristian  State,  tliat  State  to  wtiich  reUgion 
first  had  given  universahty  and  absolutism,  on  his  part 
feel  justified  and  compelled  to  view  bis  office  as  that  <^ 
an  Impvrator  ?  *  | 

So  much  with  regard  to  the  duplex  poUsias. 
These  two  discussions,  the  one  on  the  fundamental 
identity  of  the  powers  of  Emperor  and  Pope  (both  being 
only  portions  and  manifestations  of  the  same  idea  of 
asacredRomanuniversal empire);  Iheotheronthestruggle 
between  the  different  ruling  elements  within  this  naturally 
ver>'  compUcated  hierarchy,  are  not  really  meant  as  a 
preface  to  what  follows.  By  them  we  merely  cast 
overboard  ballast  which  would  have  delayed  and  made 
us  deviate  from  the  true  course,  for,  as  I  have  said,  the 
real  "struggle  in  the  State"  lies  deeper,  and  that  it  is 
which  offers  matter  of  present  interest,  indeed  of  pas- 
sionate interest,  and  which  especially  contributes  to  the 
understanding  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

•  Compare  Uw  «xc«lltat  nm&ik  at  tb«  Sgwuisl)  suunnan  Aot 
Pern.  c|nated  in  tbo  preceding  chapUr.  p.  98. 
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Universalism  against  Nationalism  ' 

sy,  the  great  legal  authority,  wxiles :  "  The 
States  into  which  the  Roman  Empire  was  broken  up 
reflect  the  condition  of  the  Empire  before  this  breaking 
up."  The  struggle,  of  which  I  must  here  speak,  is  for- 
mally and  ideally  very  much  dependent  upon  the  Im- 
perium  which  has  disappeared.  Just  as  the  shadows 
lengthen  the  farther  the  sun  sinks  in  setting,  so  Rome, 
the  fir^t  really  great  State,  threw  its  shadow  far  over 
coming  centuries.  For.  carefully  considered,  the  struggle 
which  now  bursts  into  flame  in  the  State  is  a  struggle 
of  nations  for  their  personal  right  to  live,  against  a 
universal  monarchy  dreamt  of  and  aimed  at.  and  Rome 
bequeathed  not  only  the  fact  of  a  nationless  Police-State 
with  uniformity  and  order  as  its  political  ideal,  but  also 
the  memory  of  a  great  nation.  Moreover,  Rome  be- 
queathed the  geographical  sketch  of  a  possible — and  in 
ly  features  lasting — division  of  chaotic  Europe  into 
^ew  nations,  as  well  as  fundamental  principles  of  legis- 
lation and  administration,  from  which  the  individual 
independence  of  these  new*  structures  could  derive 
support  and  strength  like  the  yonng  vine  from  the  dry 
stake.  Rome  therefore  supplied  the  weapons  for  both 
ideals,  for  both  systems  of  politics,  for  universalism  as 
well  as  nationalism.  But  new  elements  were  added, 
and  they  were  the  living  part,  the  sap,  which  forced  the 
growth  of  leaves  and  blossom,  they  were  the  hand  that 
wielded  the  weapons  ;  the  religious  ideal  of  the  universal 
monarchy  was  new,  and  new  too  was  the  race  of  men  that 
fonned  the  nations.  It  was  new  that  the  Roman  monarchy 
was  no  longer  to  be  secular,  but  a  religion  preparing  men 
for  heaven  ;  that  its  monarch  should  be  henceforth,  not  a 
changing  Ca;<ar,  but  an  immortal  crucified  (iod  ;  tliat,  in 
place  of  nations  of  former  history  that  had  disappeared, 
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thi^re  now  sprang  up  a  race  of  men,  the  Germanic  peoples, 
just  Oft  creative  and  individualistic  (and  coasequcntly 
with  a  natural  inclinatioa  (or  foTming  States)  as  the 
Hellenics  and  Romans,  and  morpn\'er  in  posseasioa  of  a 
much  more  extensive,  more  prodacti\'e  and  therefon 
more  plastic.  many-*ided  stixk. 

Thr  ixiliticj  situation  during  the  6rst  ten  centunn 
from  Constantine  onwards  ia  tbeigfore.  in  spite  oC  tbe 
jneirtncabte  tangle  of  M-ents.  quite  clear,  deaief  periups 
than  it  is  tOKlay.  On  the  <^<ne  side  the  distinrt.  «^ 
thou^t-oat  cooceptioa — derived  from  expenence  aad 
existing  conditions — of  an  imperially  hierattc  imnatianftl 
unixrna]  monarchy,  unconsdmtsly  prepared  bytbe  RooBn 
heathens  at  God's  command.*  henceforth  rmaled  In 
its  di\-uuty.  and  therefore  all-embraciiig.  aB-pow«rfal. 
tnfidlible.  eternal — on  the  other  hand,  the  naturally  in- 
evitable f«innatton  of  natioas  demanded  by  tbe  tastincl 
of  tbe  Gerounic  people  and  of  those  pet^les  who  were 
to  a  large  extent  "  Germanic "  in  the  wider  setue  (aat 
voL  i.  chap.  \-i.>.  and  at  the  same  time  an 
dislQceon  their  pert  to everythingstrreot>-ped.  a] 
revoh  against  c^-ety  limitalion  of  the  penonafity. 
eootradiclioa  was  fiagrant.  tbe  ccofKct  ineritableL  M 

This  b  no  arbitiary  gmenfeatioo ;   on  tbe  cuufmiyj 
it  is  on]>-  when  wv  coosidtr   tbe  apparent  capricca  q^ 
all  hislurv  as  tuvingty  as  the  ph^'^sagTaiihist  tuuteuiplatea 
tbe  stooe  which  be  has  pa&a»ed,  that  the  diroMde  o<  the 
world's  crests  becnmes  tfaittparent.  and  wint  ^e  f^ 
braccCovthieestsnot  a  matter  of  Kadenft.  bat  tbr< 
tU.  m  fact,  the  M^  ao»Mcide«ttl  tUas.  tk 
of  mmsaiy.  bat   miahle.   iiif»fc»hML 
For  s«eh  ames  brin^  about  defiutr  resirits, 

sotss  is  pcesKirt.  as  Cnr  eaMi4e  (m  the 
■  af  anitntgJsM)  in  ChfitVianenr  and  Gtegcer  Vll^  or 
on  the  other  hand  (a  tbe  case  <rf  niTiiniBiinl 
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AUred  or  Walther  von  der  Vogelweidc,  the  necessary  form 
of  history  assumes  clearer  outlines ;  but  it  was  by  no  mean» 
necessary  that  every  representative  of  the  Ruman  idea 
or  of  the  principle  of  nationalities  should  possess  clear 
conceptions  of  the  nature  and  compass  of  these  ideas. 
The  Roman  idea  was  sufficiently  imperative,  it  was  an 
unchangt-ablo  fact,  according  to  which  every  Emperor 
and  e\xry  Pope  was  compelled  to  govern  his  conduct,  no 
matter  what  he  might  otherwise  think  and  intend.  And 
the  common  explanation,  that  there  has  been  a  develop- 
ment, that  ecclesiastical  ambition  gradually  became 
more  and  more  grasping,  is  not  well  founded,  not  at  least 
in  the  modem  superficial  sense,  according  to  which  evolu- 
tion can  bring  about  radical  changes  ;  there  has  been  an 
expansion,  a  complying  with  temporal  conditions,  and 
so  forth ;  but  Charlemagne  followed  exactly  the  same 
principles  as  Thcodosius,  and  Pius  IX.  stood  on  exactly  the 
same  ground  as  Boniface  VIII.  Still  less  do  I  postulate 
a  conscious  endeavour  to  form  nationalities.  The  late- 
Roman  idea  of  a  universal  theocracy  might  certainly  be 
thought  out  in  detail  by  remarkable  men,  for  it  was  based 
on  an  Imperium,  which  already  existed  and  to  which  it 
was  directly  linked,  and  on  the  firmly  established  Jewish 
theocracy,  from  which  it  proceeded  without  a  break ; 
but  how  should  men  have  thought  of  a  France,  a 
Germany,  a  Spain,  before  they  existed  ?  Here  new 
forms  had  to  be  created,  forms  which  even  to-day  are 
sending  forth  new  shoots  and  will  do  so  as  long  as  hfc 
lasts.  Shiflings  of  national  consciousness  arc  taking 
place  before  our  eyes,  and  e\-en  at  the  present  day  we  can 
see  the  nation-building  principle  at  work,  wherever  so- 
called  particularism  is  active :  when  the  Bavarian 
manifests  dislike  for  the  Prussian,  and  the  Swabian  looks 
down  upon  both  with  mild  contempt ;  when  the  Scotch- 
man speaks  nf  his  '■  coiintr^'men,"  to  distinguish  them 
from  Englishmen,  and  the  inhabitant  of  New  York  regards 
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(he  Yankee  of  New  England  as  being  not  quite  so  perfect 
a»  himself;  when  local  custom,  local  convention,  local 
legal  usages  which  no  legislation  can  altogether  destroy, 
di^tingui^h  one  districi  from  another— in  all  tliis  wc  see 
symptoms  of  a  living  indi\-idiulism,  s>inptoms  of  tbe 
capacity  of  a  people  to  become  con«:i<ius  of  its  individu- 
ahty  in  contrast  to  that  of  others,  symptoms  of  ability 
for  organic  fonnati\'e  work.     If  the  course  of  history 
created  adequate  out^^'a^d  conditions,  wr  Teutons  should 
produce  a  dozen  new,  characteristically  distinct  nations. 
In  France  this  crtatiw  capacity  has  been  weakened  by 
progressiw  "  Romanising  "  ;    moreover,  it  was  almost 
completely  trodden  under  foot  by  the  rude  Corsican  ; 
in  Russia  it  has  almost  disappeared  in  consequence  of 
the  predominance  of  inferior,  un-Tcutonic  blood,  althoogl 
ID  former  days  our  genuine  Slavonic  cousins  were  ri< 
endowed  with  the  gifts  which  arc  necessar>-  for  indi\'idual 
creati\*e  work — as  their  language  and  their  Uterature  prove. 
Now  it  is  this  gift,  which  wt  iind  still  present  in  some 
cases  and  no  longer  so  in  others,  that  we  see  at  work  in 
history,  not  consciously,  not  as  a  tbcoi^',  not  philoso- 
phically proved,  not  founded  upon  legal  insbtutions  and 
divine  revelations,  but  o\-erconung  all  difficulties  with 
the  iiresistibiUty  of  a  law  of  nature,  destro^'ing  where 
destruction  w-as  demanded — for  on  what  were  wTecked 
the  unsound  aspirations  of  the  Roman  Imperialism  of 
Teutonic  Kings  but  on  the  ever-groMdng  jealousy  of  the  i 
tribes  ? — at  the  same  time  it  builds  up  silently  and' 
dihgentty  on  all  sides,  so  that  the  nations  were  established 
kmg  before  the  princes  had  figured  them  on  tbe  map. 
While  tbe  erase  of  the  Imperium  Romanum  towards  the 
close  of  tbe  twelfth  century  still  fasdoatcd  a  Frederick 
Barbarossa,  the  German  singer  cckHA  exclaim 

fibd  mtMte  Bit  gwchrtwi. 

Mode  idi  ie  mta  hvw  tciagM  <W. 
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And  when  in  the  year  1232  the  most  powvrfu!  of  al!  Popes 
had  through  the  medium  of  the  King  cauicd  the  enemy 
o(  Roman  influence  in  England,  Chief  justice  Hubert 
de  Burgh,  to  be  taken  prisoner,  there  was  not  a  black- 
smith to  be  found  in  the  whole  land  who  would 
forge  manacles  (or  hira  :  when  threatened  with  torture 
the  journeyman  answered  defiantly,  "  Rather  will  I  die 
any  death  than  ever  put  irons  on  the  man  who  defended 
England  from  the  alien  ! "  The  wandering  bard  knew 
that  there  was  a  Gennan  people  and  the  blacksmith  that 
there  was  an  English  one,  when  fliis  fact  had  little  more 
than  begun  to  dawn  upon  many  of  the  leading  lights  of 
politics. 

The  Law  op  Limitation 


It  is  obvious  that  we  arc  here  dealing  not  with  wind- 
eggs,  laid  by  a  hen  of  the  brood  of  the  philosophising 
historians,  but  with  things  of  the  greatest  reality.  And 
since  we  now  know  that  bj'  thus  contrasting  universalism 
and  nationalism  we  have  rcvceled  fundamental  facts  of 
history,  I  should  like  to  regard  this  matter  generally, 
more  from  the  inner  standpoint.    This  makes  it  necessaiy 

■  for  us  to  sound  the  depths  of  the  soul,  but  in  doing 
60  we  sliall  gain  an  insight  which  wll  be  iLseful  when  we 
seek  to  form  a  judgment  on  the  nineteenth  century  ;  for 

H  these  two  currents  are  still  with  us.  and  that  not  merely, 
on  the  one  hand,  in  the  visible  form  of  the  Poniifex 
maximtts  who  in  the  )'ear  of  grace  1864  once  more  solemnly 
asserted  his  temporal  autocracy.t  and,  on  the  other,  in 

H  *  Wo«  bciida  me.  II  I  could  over  ooaslnua  my  licait  to  tw  pleased 
with  lorelgo  ways :    German  virtue  is  fiiiporior  in  all  respects. 

t  Stt  Iho  SjrlUbu*  f  19  f..  54  f..  an  oUo  the  numerous  articlce  a^inst 
I  aU  treedora  ot  cooscivnce,  Mpeciolly  {  ij  :    ':  Wboever  oMerts  Uut  a 
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the  national  contrasts  of  the  moment  wliich  are  becoming 
more  and  more  acutely  fctt,  but  aJso  in  many  vievrh  and 
judgments  which  we  pick  up  on  the  path  of  life  without 
havinj;  any  idea  of  their  origin.  Fiinda mentally  it  is 
a  question,  in  fact,  of  two  philosophies  or  views  of 
existence,  each  of  which  so  entirely  shuts  out  the 
other  that  the  two  could  not  possibly  exist  side  by 
side,  and  that  it  must  be  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
between  them — were  it  not  that  men  drift  on  uncon- 
sciously, like  ships  under  full  sail  but  without  a  rudder, 
aimlessly,  heedlessly  driven  at  the  bidding  of  the  wind. 
There  again  a  remark  of  the  subhmely  great  Teuton 
Goethe  will  throw  light  on  the  psychological  riddle. 
In  his  Aphorisms  in  Prose  he  says  of  vitally  mobile 
individuality,thatit  becomes  aware  of  itself  as"  inwardly 
limitless,  outwardly  hmited."  That  is  a  phrase  pregnant 
with  meaning  :  "  outwardly  limited,  inwardly  limitless." 
This  expresses  a  fundamental  law  of  all  intellectual  Ufe. 
For  the  human  individual,  in  fact.  "  outwardly  hmited  " 
practically  means  personality,  "  inwardly  limitless " 
means  freedom  ;  the  same  is  Inie  of  a  people,  Now, 
if  we  follow  up  this  thought,  we  shall  find  that  the  two 
conceptions  are  mutually  dependent.  \\'ithout  the  out- 
ward limitation  the  inner  limitlessness  is  impossible  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  outward  hmitlessncss  is  aimed  at, 
the  limit  will  have  to  be  laid  down  inwardly.  And  this 
ia  the  very  formula  of  the  neo-Ronwn  ecclesiastical 
Impcrium :  inwardly  hmited,  outwardly  limitless. 
Sacrifice  to  me  your  human  personahty  and  I  shall  give 
you  a  share  in  Di\inity ;  sacrifice  to  me  your  freedom, 
and  t  shall  create  an  Empire  wliich  embraces  the  whole 
earth  and  in  which  order  and  peace  shall  eternally  pre- 
\'ail ;  sacrifice  to  me  your  judgment  and  I  shall  reveal 
to  you  the  ab<!ohite  Tmth  :   eacnfirc  tn  me  Time  and  I 

inait  nay  adopt  and  confciw  Ihitt  r«llf(inn  nbicli  seems  to  him.  ns  far  as 
Uin  knowledt^  ROW.  to  be  tb«  tiuc  one.  shall  1>«  excommuDicatcd." 
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shall  give  you  Eternity.  For,  in  fact,  the  idea  o(  the 
Roman  universal  monarchy  and  of  the  Roman  univer^l 
Church  aims  at  something  outwardly  limitless :  to  the 
head  of  the  Imperium  omnes  humana  creatura^M 
human  creatures — are  without  exception  subjert,*  and 
the  power  o(  the  Church  extends  not  only  to  the  living, 
but  also  to  the  dead,  whom  it  ran  pimish  after  many 
centuries  with  excommunication  and  torments  of  hell, 
or  promote  from  purgatory  to  heavenly  blts^^.  I  do  not 
deny  that  there  is  something  grand  in  this  ronccption ; 
we  are  not  speaking  of  that  now ;  my  only  object  is  to 
show  that  all  aspiration  after  what  is  thus  outwardly 
limitless  necessarily  presuppoces  and  determines  the  inner 
limitation  of  the  individual.  From  Constantine,  who 
was  the  first  to  comprehend  the  Imperial  idea  consistently 
in  the  neo-Romnn  ^ense,  to  Frederick  11.  of  the  Hohen- 
staufen  dj-nasty,  the  last  nilcr  who  was  inspired  by  the 
true  universal  thought,  no  Emperor  has  permitted  an  atom 
of  personal  or  n.itional  freedom,  except  when  weakness 
has  compelled  him  to  make  concessions  U>  the  one  party, 
in  order  to  checkmate  the  other.  The  doctrine  quod 
frincipi  placuU,  legis  habei  vigorem  was  accepted  by 
Barbarossa  from  Jurists  trained  in  the  Byzantine  school : 
he  then  went  and  destroyed  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
which  ivcrc  flourishing  in  defiant  freedom  and  through 
the  industry  of  the  citizens,  and  strewed  salt  over  the 
smoking  niins  of  Mihn.  With  less  violence  but  acting 
on  the  same  principle,  Frederick  11.  destroyed  the 
liberties  which  the  German  middle  classes  were  beginning 
to  acquire  under  the  princes  of  the  land.  It  is  not 
necessary-  to  show  with  wluit  undeviating  narrowness  the 
Poniifex  lays  down  the  *'  inner  limits."  The  word 
dogma  had  signified  to  the  ancient  Greeks  an  opinion,  a 
view,  n  philosophic  doctrine  ;  in  the  Roman  Empire  it 
meant  :in  imperial  edict  ;  bnt  now,  in  the  Roman  Church, 
*  St*  the  bull  f/iMm  sanciaim. 
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it  vras  called  a  divine  law  of  faith,  to  wliich  uU  bunian 
beings  must  unconditionally  submit  on  pain  of  ever- 
lasting  punishment.  Li-t  no  one  cherish  illusions  on 
this  point :  let  no  one  be  led  astray  by  fallacies  :  this 
sy:!>tem  cannot  k'ave  the  individual  a  particle  of  free 
will :  it  is  impossible,  and  that  for  the  simple  reason — 
against  which  no  casuistry  and  no  intention,  however 
good,  can  avail — that  whoever  saj-s  "  outwardly  Umit- 
less  "  must  add  "inwardly  hmited,"  whether  he  wills 
it  or  not.  Outwardly  the  sacrifice  of  personaUty  is 
demanded,  inwardly  thnt  of  freedom.  Just  as  little  can 
this  system  recognise  distinct  nationalities  in  their 
individuahty  and  as  the  basis  of  historical  events ;  to 
it  they  are  at  the  best  an  unavoidable  e\nl ;  for  as  soon 
as  a  strict  outward  boundary-  is  drawn,  the  tendency  to 
inward  hmitlessness  will  proclaim  itself ;  the  genuine 
nation  will  never  submit  to  the  Imperium. 

The  civic  idea  of  the  Roman  hicrocracy  is  the  eivitas 
Dei  upon  earth,  a  single,  indivisible  Di^'inc  State  :  every 
systematic  division  which  creates  outward  boundaries 
threatens  the  hmitlcss  whole,  for  it  produces  personality. 
Hence  it  is  that  under  Roman  influence  the  liberties  of 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  their  choice  of  their  king,  their 
special  rights,  and  so  forth,  are  lost ;  hence  it  is  that  the 
preaching  monks,  as  soon  as  nationahties  begin  clearly 
toassiime  distinct  shape,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  organise  a  thorough  campaign  again.it  the 
amcr  soli  natalh — the  love  of  the  nati^-e  soil ;  hence  it  is 
that  wc  sec  the  Emperors  planning  the  \veakoning  of  the 
princes,  and  the  Popes  iiidefntigably  endeavouring  for 
centuries  to  hinder  the  formation  of  States  and — as  soon 
as  success  in  this  was  hopeless — to  retard  the  dev-elopment 
o[  their  Irepdnm,  in  whirh  the  Crusades  in  particular 
served  their  purpose  well  for  a  long  time  ;  hence  it  is 
that  the  ronstitiitinns  of  (he  Jesuit  Order  make  it  their 
hrst  care  that  its  members  become  completely   "  un- 
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nationalised  "  and  belong  solely  to  the  universal  Church  ;  * 
hence  it  is  that  we  read  in  the  very  latest,  btrictly  scientific 
text-books  of  Catholic  Church  law  [see.  for  example, 
Phillips.  3rd  ed.,  1881,  p.  804)  of  the  triumph  of  the 
principle  of  nationality  within  the  one  and  universal 
Church  of  God  as  one  of  the  most  regrettable  events  in 
the  history  of  Europe.  That  the  great  majority  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  nevertheless  excellent  patriots  shows 
a  lack  of  consistency  that  docs  them  honour ;  in  the 
\icry  same  way  Charlemagne,  who  called  hunsclf  a  Deo 
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*  The  Jesuits  an  rigidly  (orblddon  toUlk  nbout  individual  n&Hona; 
tbc  id«tU  of  Ignatiux  vraa.  sayi  Go«thc  (in  Igitatiiu  von  Loyola,  p.  ]j6), 
to  "  fuM  all  aatiotia  "  :  only  where  tlio  Stat««  mode  It  a  condition  did 
ha  allow  iiutnicttoii  to  be  given  bynativ«>.  otherwise  It  wtu  hisfiind 
pvUidple  to  itraore  every  membor  [torn  bi»  lutivc  land,  which  secured 
thftt  no  Jesuit  papil  wai  educated  by  a  compatriot.     Tlio  system  ha* 
aot  yet  been  changed.     Buis.  tlie  ultr«-montaQO  author  ol  the  Gtt- 
chuliu  dtr  GeuUfc^afi  Jetti,  praises  it  in  particular  because  "  it  has  no 
cliaracter  tliat  is  dependent  upon  the  genius  of  a  nation  or  the  peca- 
Uarity  of  a  tin^lelaw."     Th«  Frencli  Jciuit  Juuvaiicy  in  his  Ltmimi 
Lthrmtthott  mms  the  members  of  the  Order  especially  against  "  too 
Bmch  reading  <i(  warkn  in  the  mother  tongue  "  ;  for.  be  continues, 
"  not  only  is  it  a  n-astv  ol  much  time,  but  tlie  houI  may  also  easily 
sttfler  shipwreck."    Shipwrtck  ol  the  soul  by  familiarity  with  the 
mother  tongue !    And  the  Bavarian  Jesuit  Kropf  eslablishet  in  the 
dgbteentb  century  a»  the  fint  ptiiiciple  of  the  school  that  "  the  use 
ol  the  mother  .'tongue  be  never  permitted."     Road  tluuugli  the  whole 
book  (an  orthodox  Koman  Jnuit  one),  from  which  1  lAkc  these  ptx- 
ticulars--X:V/i«'cri("i-iii:An/ttn     rw     SludUnojdnunf     der    GtstUscie/l 
Jfiu.   18^8,   Heider  (pp.  ii'i  and  417  'w  the  above  quoUtiOUS)— you 
will   not   find    thr   word    FatheiUud  once  mentioned  1     (Wbil«   this 
chapter  nus  being  printed.  I  became  acquainiod  with   the  axceltent 
book  of  G«ortj  Merti.  Die  FdJago^ik  der  Jeiuikn.  Heidelberg,  189S, 
ia  which  the  whole  educational  system  is  d«scrit>*d  from  docotnenoi 
aDil  with  scientific  impartiality.     He  who  reads  carefully  this  dry, 
jejune  acicount  will  have  no  doubt  that  every  nation  which  opens  its 
Scbools  to  the  Jesuits  simply  commits  suicide.     I  do  not  in  the  least 
Rospact  tha  good  iBtentions  ol  the  Jesuits  and  do  not  ilisputo  the  fact 
that   they  attain   to  a  certain   pedagogic   success ;     but   their   whole 
system  airns  at  the  systematic  destruction  ol  individuality — persona) 
M  wall  as  oationaL    On  ttic  other  hand,  one  muit  admit  that  this 
criminal  attack  upon  all  that  is  moat  sacred  in  humanity,  this  systematic 
davalopneot  of  a  race  whicli  "  out  of  the  hgUt  strives  to  roach  the 
darkness  "  is  the  strictly  logical  application  of  the  Roman  pOBtnlates ; 
In  rigid  and  rigidifying  coiuislency  lies  the  strength  of  JeMiitism), 
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eorotuUus  imptrator.  Romatiwn  gubcmans  imperium,  has 
by  his  activity  in  the  interests  of  culture  and  his  Teutonic 
attitude  of  mind  contributed  more  than  any  other  to 
the  uufettcring  o£  nationalitie-s  and  to  the  gagging  of 
the  Roman  idea ;  hut  by  such  inconsistencies  the  one 
iufaUiblc  doctrine  of  the  theocratic  uiiivei'sai  Church  is 
in  no  way  affected,  and  it  is  impossible  that  this  doctrine 
and  this  influence  should  ever  make  themselves  felt  in 
u:iy  direction  but  the  anti-national.  For.  I  repeat,  here 
it  is  not  a  question  merely  of  this  one  definite  ideal  of 
Church  and  Imperium.but  of  a  universal  law  of  human 
nature  and  human  actions. 

In  order  tliat  this  law  may  be  quite  clearly  apprehended, 
we  will  briefly  consider  the  opposite  philosophy  or  view 
of  existence,  "  outwardly  limited,  inwardly  hmitless." 
It  is  only  in  the  fonn  of  a  being  strictly  limited  outwardly, 
resembling  no  other  man,  but  clearly  rcvcahng  the  law 
of  its  own  special  self,  that  the  pre-eminent  personality 
manifests  itself  ;  it  is  only  as  a  strictly  limited  indiWdual 
phenomenon  that  genius  reveals  to  us  the  limitless 
world  of  its  inner  self.  I  impressed  this  point  so  forcibly 
in  my  first  chapter  (on  Ht-Ilenic  Art]  that  I  do  not  need 
to  discuss  it  here  again  in  detail ;  in  the  second  chapter, 
ou  Home,  we  observed  how  the  same  law  of  strictest 
Umitation  outwards  produced  a  nation  of  utu'i\'alled 
inner  strength.  And  I  ask,  where  should  we  be  more 
entitled,  than  at  the  sight  of  the  Son  of  Man  upon  the  Cross, 
to  exclaim,  "outwardly  limited,  inwardly  limitless"? 
And  what  words  would  more  clearly  re-erho  the  same  truth 
across  the  gulf  of  time  than  these  :  The  Kingdom  of 
Heavenisnot  outward,  iu  the  world  of  limited  forms,  but 
inward,  in  your  hearts,  in  the  world  of  the  Limitless  ? 
Tliis  doctrine  is  the  ver>'  reverse  of  the  Church  doctrine. 
History  as  a  science  of  observation  teaches  us  that  it  is 
only  those  races  which  are  limited,  which  have  taken 
root  iti  and  grown  up  out  of  national  iudivduality,  that 
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have  achieved  great  things.  So  soon  as  it  &tro\'e  to  be- 
come utuversal,  the  strongest  nalion  in  the  world — Rome 
— disappeared,  and  its  virtues  vanished  with  it.  Evtry- 
where  it  has  bc«n  the  same.  The  most  vi\nd  conscious- 
ness o(  race  and  the  most  constricted  civic  organisation 
were  the  necessary  atmosphere  for  the  immortal  aciueve- 
ments  of  the  Hellenes  ;  the  world-power  of  Alexander 
has  only  the  signilicance  of  a  mechanical  spreading  of 
Hellenic  elements  of  culture.  The  original  Persians  were 
in  poetry  and  religion  one  of  the  brightest,  most  energetic 
and  most  profoundly  gifted  races  of  history  :  when  they 
had  ascendud  the  throne  of  a  world-monarchy,  their 
personality  and  with  it  their  power  disappeared.  Even 
the  Turks,  when  they  became  a  great  international 
power,  lost  their  modest  treasure  of  character,  while 
their  cousins,  the  Huns,  by  unscrupulously  insisting 
upon  the  one  sole  national  momentum,  and  by  forcible 
fusion  of  their  rich  stock  of  sound  German  and  Slavonic 
elements,  are  on  the  point  of  growing  into  a  great  nation 
before  our  eyes. 

The  consideration  of  these  two  points  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  Umitation  is  a  general  law  of  nature, 
quite  as  genenil  as  the  striving  after  the  Limitless.  Man 
must  go  out  into  the  Limitless — his  nature  imperatively 
demands  it ;  to  be  able  to  do  this,  he  must  limit  himself. 
Here  the  conflict  of  principles  takes  place :  if  we  limit 
ourselves  outwardly — ^in  rt:gard  to  race.  Fatherland, 
personality — as  strictly  and  resolutely  as  possible,  then 
the  inner  kingdom  of  the  Limitless  will  be  opened  to 
us,  as  it  was  to  the  Hellenes  and^thc  -Brahman  Indians  ; 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  strive  after  something  which 
is  unlimited — after  an  Absolute,  an  Eternal — wc  must 
build  on  the  basis  of  a  narrowly  circumscribed  imier 
life,  otherwise  success  is  impossible :  every  great  Imperium 
proves  this ;  it  is  proved  by  c\-ery  philosophical  and 
religious  system  which  claims  to  be  absolute  and  ftlone 
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valid  ;  it  is  proved  above  alt  by  tliat  magnificent  attempt 
to  supply  a  universal  cusmic  idea  and   cosmic  govem-j 
ment,  the  Roman  Cutholic  Church. 


The  Struggle  Concekninc  the  State 

The  struggle  then  in  the  State  during  the  first  twelve 
centuries  of  our  era  was  fundamentally  a  strugjjlc 
between  these  two  principles  of  limitation,  which  are  — 
diametrically  hostile  in  all  spheres,  and  whose  oppositionfl 
to  each  other  in  the  province  of  politics  leads  to  a  confMct 
between  univcrsalism  and  nationalism.  The  question 
here  is,  have  independent  nationalities  a  right  to  exist  ? 
About  the  year  r2oo  the  future  victory  of  the  principle 
of  national  limitation,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  principle  that 
lays  down  outward  limits,  could  no  longer  be  doubted. 
It  is  true  that  the  Papacy  wjs  at  its  zenith — so  at  least 
the  historians  tell  us,  but  they  overlook  the  fact  that  this 
"  zenith  "  only  signifies  victory  .over  the  internal  rival 
for  the  monarchy  of  the  world,  namely,  the  Emperor, 
and  that  this  very  rivalry*  within  the  imperial  idea,  and 
this  very  victory  of  the  Popi:  have  brought  about  the  final 
downfall  of  the  Roman  system.  For  in  the  meantime 
ptHtples  and  princes  had  grown  strong  :  the  inner  de- 
fection from  ecclesiastical  "  hmitations  "  bad  already 
begun  to  be  very  widespread,  the  outward  defection  from 
the  would-be  prifKtps  mun<ii  was  carried  out  with 
enviable  inconsistency  by  none  other  than  the  most 
pious  princes.  Thus  St.  Louis  openly  took  the  part  of 
the  excommunicated  Frederick  and  decJared  to  the 
Pope :  "  Lcs  TOyt  nc  tientutU  de  nuUtii,  fors  de  Dieu  et 
d'eux'fitimis  " ;  and  he  was  followed  by  a  Philippe  le 
Bel  who  simply  took  {msoner  an  obstinate  Fontifex  and 
compelled  liis  successor  to  reside  in  France  under  his 
eye  and  to  confirm  the  special  Gallican  pri\'ileges  which 
he  desired.    This  conflict  is  different  from  that  bet 
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Emperor  and  Pope  :  (or  the  princes  contest  the  right  of 
Roman  univerjali^m  to  exist ;  in  secular  matters  they  wish 
to  be  perfectly  independent  and  in  ecclesiastical  matters 
lo  be  masters  in  their  own  land.  Furthermore,  even  in 
the  days  of  his  magnificence,  the  representative  of  the 
Roman  hierocracy  was  compelled  painfully  to  tack,  and, 
for  a  time,  in  order  to  keep  matters  of  faith  as  much  as 
ibie  under  his  control,  to  sacrifice  political  claims 
fliie  after  the  other;  the  so-called  "  Roman  Emperor  of 
Ihc  German  nation  "  (surely  the  most  idiotic  contradicHo 
in  adjeclo  that  was  ever  invented]  was  in  a  still  worse 
plight :  his  title  was  a  mere  mockery,  and  j-et  hr  had  to  pay 
so  dearly  for  it  that  to-day,  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  his  successor  is  the  only  monarch  in  Europe  who 
stands  at  the  head,  not  of  a  nation,  but  of  a  shapeless 
human  conglomeration.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most 
powerful  modem  State  arose  where  the  anti-Roman 
tendency  had  been  so  unambiguously  expressed  that  we 

ly  say  that  "  the  dynastic  and  the  Protestant  ideas 
an  so  blended  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable."  *  In 
the  meantime,  in  fact,  the  watchword  had  been  issued, 
and  it  was  :  Neither  Emperor  not  Pope,  but  nations. 

But.  in  truth,  the  conflict  is  not  yet  ended  ;  for,  though 
the  principle  of  nationalities  has  prevailed,  the  power 
which  represents  the  opposite  principle  has  never  dis- 
anoed,  is  to-day  in  certain  rcspccU  stronger  than  ever, 
possesses  a  much  better  disciplined,  more  unconditionally 
submissive  throng  of  officials  than  in  any  former  century, 
and  is  only  waiting  for  the  hour  when  it  can  unscrupulously 
assert  itself.  I  have  never  understood  why  Catholics  of 
culture  take  pains  to  deny  or  to  explain  away  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  Church  is  not  only  a  religion  but  also  a 
secular  sj-stcm  of  government,  and  that  the  Church  as 
representative  of  God  upon  earth  may  to  ipso  claim— 
and  always  has  claimed — absolute  power   in  all  things 

*   K&Dk«:  Gftttsii  Jti  piemtiicJttH  StaoUi,  ad.  1S74,  p.  174. 
tl  L 
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of  this  world.  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  what  the 
Roman  Church  teaches  as  truth  and  yet  speak  of  an 
independence  of  the  secular  power — as.  to  take  but  one 
example  out  of  any  number,  Professor  Phillips  does  in 
his  Manual  of  F.ecUsiasUaU  Lav,  §  297.  although,  in 
the  same  paragraph,  on  the  preceding  page,  he  has  just 
said  that  "  it  is  not  the  busineis  of  the  State  to  detenninc 
what  rights  belong  to  the  Churrh,  nor  to  make  the 
exercise  of  these  dependent  upon  its  consent  "  ?  But 
if  the  Stale  does  not  determine  the  rights  of  the  Church 
it  follows  of  irrefutable  logical  nectssjty  that  the  Church 
determines  the  rights  of  the  Stite.  And  what  is  here 
said  with  astounding  "  scientific  "  simplicity  is  repeated 
in  a  hundred  other  books  and  in  the  ever-renewed 
assertions  of  high-placed  prelates,  and  the  Church  is 
represented  as  an  innocent  lamb  ignorant  of  civic  affairs 
— which  is  impossible  without  systematic  suppression  of 
the  truth.  If  I  were  .1  Roman  Cathohc,  I  should,  God 
knows,  show  my  colours  differently,  and  take  to  heart 
the  admonition  of  Leo  XIII..  that  "  we  shall  not  venture 
to  utter  untmth  or  to  conceal  tnith."*     And  the  truth 

■  In  his  Papal  Brief  S»pfiumero  of  Aasust  ill,  1H8.1.  Th«  w&ming 
It  exptcKly  AddriMHcd  "  to  tbc  bistoriaiu,"  nnd  the  Holy  Fntbor  mods 
to  l»\'c  hod  bdoK  him  a,  wbolo  coUectioit  of  the  aoo.Cathotic  books  of 
the  kind  censarod  by  me,  for  he  sap  with  a  sigh  that  modctn  hi«tory 
seems  to  liirn  to  have  become  a  conjuralio  k^^miuiim  advertus  iferitatrm. 
and  in  thit  way  any  one  who  liu  any  knowledge  of  the  literature  In 
ilu«9tion  wiU  heartily  ugre«  with  bim.  Nomiua  itint  ndioia,  bat  1 
remind  the  reader  that  iii  a  not«  to  the  last  chapter  ip.  i.tz)  I  called 
flttcntion  to  tli«  fact  thnt  even  Janswii.  whoso  Gtithiektr  det  deuiuhen 
Vclkes  is  so  popular  and  so  highly  thought  of.  belooffs  to  tliia  "  ooa- 
ijnracy  tLf^ainst  truth."  Thus,  for  example,  he  roprcsenis  the  u-id« 
diSHmination  of  the  Bible  at  the  end  ol  the  fifteenth  century  as  a 
MTvlce  of  the  Roman  Church,  though  be  knows  very  wcU,  first,  that 
t)w  reading  of  the  Bible  bad  lor  two  centimeti  been  itrictly  forbidden 
by  Rome  and  that  only  the  great  conliuion  in  tbc  Church  of  that  time 
ted  to  n  Uxity  of  diMipliae ;  Mjcondly,  that  at  ttiat  v«r>'  moment  the 
middle  classes  and  tlie  \aiwttt  nobility  o!  aU  Europe  were  profoundly 
anti-Roman  and  for  tlua  reaaoo  devol«d  themselves  with  such  leal  to 
the  study  of  the  Bible  '■  Mow  very  relative  this  so-called  "  diwcmina- 
tion  "  was  is  ieon  monoovcr  from  the  one  fact  that  Luther  «t  twenty 
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is,  that   the  Roman  Church   from  the    first— that  is, 

therefore,  from  Theodosius  who  founded  it — has  always 

claimed  unconditional,  absolute    authority  over  secular 

matters.     I   say  that   "  the  Church "    has  claimed    it, 

1  do  not  say  "  the  Pope  "  ;  for  concerning  the  question 

who  should  actually  exercise  the  secular  and  who  the 

highest  religious  power,  there  ha\'e  been  at  various  times 

various  views  and  many  a  dispute  ;  but  the  doctrine  has 

always    been    taught   tliat    this  power  is  innate  in  the 

Church  as  a  di\-ine   institution,  and  this  doctrine  forms 

as  I  have  tried  to  show  in  the  previous  chapter  (p.  98  f.), 

80  fundamental  an  axiom    of  the   Roman  religion  that 

the  whole  structure  must  fall  to  pieces  were  the  Church 

seriously  to  abandon  the  claim.    This  is  in  fact  the  most 

admirable  and — when  reflected  in  a    beautiful  mind — 

the  hoUest  idea  of  the  Roman  Church  ;  thisrebgion  wishes 

to  provide  not  only  for  the  future,  but  also  for  the  present, 

and  that  not  only  because  it  looks  upon  eartlily  hfc  as 

a  preliminary  discipUne  for  everbsting  life,  but  because 

the  Roman  Church,  as  the  representative  of  God,  wishes 

in  his  honour  to  make    this  temporal  world  a  glorious 

yean  of  Ag«  had  never  aoen  a  Bible  and  hod  difficulty  in  finding  oiw 
in  tbe  Univ«mty  library  o(  Eifurt.  This  one  ex&mple  of  tal&ificatioa 
of  hlMory  is  typical ;  ia  the  same  «ny  Juusen's  book  "  venttira^" 
in  ■  ImndTed  plac«).  "  to  utt«r  untruth  and  to  codcwI  truth,"  and  yet 
it  is  R(;ard«d  a^  tlnctly  scitfnlific.  What.  Ilion.  must  w«  say  of  that 
mon  modern  lilcrHtiiio  which  !ihix>1«  up  hk«  timtti  from  |>utnd  soil,  tbe 
deliberate  aim  of  which  is  ny stomal ically  to  blacken  the  cliaracter  of 
all  national  heron,  from  Martin  I.iithei  to  Bismaitk.  trom  Sliakopeare 
to  Goethe.  Such  aims  dcservo  nothing  but  contempt.  A  well- 
IcDOWO  proverb  says  that  lie*  have  Abort  tegs,  and  a  icra  familiar  one 
that  one  can  sec  on  tat  down  tbe  throat  of  a  liar  ai  of  a  teller  of  tnitb. 
May  the  peoples  of  Europe  noon  bo  able  to  m«  down  the  throats  of  Hue 
gongt  Oat  do  not  let  our  indignation  mislead  us  into  putting  tlie 
magnificent  univerval  ideit  of  a  Theodoeius  or  a  durleniagnc,  of  a 
Gc^oryl.  and  a  CTegary  vll.,ol  an  Augustine  and  a  Tbomas  Aquiaas. 
on  a  par  wiifa  such  modern  moumesuB.  The  true  Ronutn  idw  is  a 
genuine  idea  of  culture,  based  Anally  vpoo  tbe  work  and  tbe  traditions 
of  tbe  great  imperial  epoch  from  Tiberius  to  Marcus  Aurellus ;  the 
ideal  oi  tbe  wnien  just  mentioned  is.  as  we  know  («««  vol.  I.  p.  569).  awo- 
clated  with  the  uncultured  stone  age.  an<l  the  ume  i»  true  oi  theii 
tridy  mcitiudt  o(  combat. 
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forecourt  leading  to  the  divine  world.  As  the  Catechism 
of  Trent  saj*^  :  Chrisli  regnum  in  terris  inchoatur,  in 
caio  perficitur.  (The  kingdom  of  Christ  attains  perfection 
in  heaven,  but  it  begins  on  earth).*  How  superficial 
must  thought  be  if  it  does  not  feel  the  beauty  and  the 
inuneasurable  power  of  such  a  conception  t  And  in 
truth  this  is  no  dream  of  mine,  I  ha\'C  not  sufficient 
imagination  for  that.  But  I  consult  Augustine's  /)* 
Civitate  Dei,  Book  XX.  chap.  ix.  and  find :  EccUsia  et 
nunc  est  regnum  Chrisli,  regnumque  calorum.  Twice 
within  a  few  lines  Augustine  repeats  that  the  Church 
even  now  is  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  He  also,  as  in  the  book 
of  Revetation,  sees  men  seated  upon  thrones — and  who 
are  they  ?  Those  who  now  rule  the  Church.  This 
view  presupposes  a  political  government,  and  even  when 
the  Emperor  exercises  it — even  when  he  employs  it 
against  the  Pope — he,  the  Emperor,  is  still  a  member  of 
the  Church,  a  Deo  coronatus,  whose  power  rests  on 
religious  premisses ;  so  that  we  cannot  speak  of  a  real 
separation  of  State  and  Church,  but  at  most  (as  I  have 
already  demonstrated  in  the  prefaa;  to  this  chapter)  of 
a  dispute  concerning  competency  within  the  Church. 
The  religious  basis  of  tliis  view  goes  back  to  Christ 
himself ;  for,  as  I  remarked  in  the  third  chapter  of  this 
book  :  the  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ  point  mimistakably 
to  a  condition  which  can  only  be  realised  by  community.f 
It  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  ageing  Empire  and  youth- 
ful Christianity  discovered,  or  thought  they  disco\-ered, 
a  certain  affinity  to  each  other.  Without  doubt  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  was  actuated  by  very  different 

*  To  prevent  misDadMStsadlng  I  wish  to  add  Uiat  according  to 
Lvthenn  doccnne  also,  tlio  bdiaver  is  •van  here  in  pmsesaion  <if  «vw- 
asiing  U(«;  but  tLi9liaview(Rst  havefuUyihown  in  chaps,  v.  vil.  and 
X.).  wbiehdiflentnfoto  from  the  Jewish- Roman  one.  since  it  rests  not  on 
cbroninic  coniMUtivttiieas,  but  on  pretcnt  expoieace  (aa  in  the  case 
of  Christ). 

t  Sn  VDb  i.  p.  US- 
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motives,  the  one  by  political,  the  other  by  religious  ones  ; 
jMresumably  they  were  both  mistaken  ;  the  Empire  can 
have  had  no  idea  that  it  was  sacrificing  its  temporal 
power  for  ever,  the  pure  Christianity  of  the  old  days 
cannot  have  thought  that  it  was  throwing  itself  into  the 
arms  of  Hcathc^ndom,  and  would  immediately  be  stilled 
by  it ;  that,  however,  matters  not ;  from  their  union, 
from  their  fusion  and  mutual  blending  the  Roman 
Church  originated.  Now  according  to  the  definition  of 
Auguatiii?,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be  orthodox,  the 
Church  embraces  all  human  beings  in  the  world,*  and 
every  man,  be  he  "  prince  or  serf,  merchant  or  teacher, 
apostle  or  doctor,"  has  to  regard  his  activity  here  on 
earth  as  an  office  assigned  to  him  in  the  Church,  tit  hac 
eccksia  iuttm  munus.\  I  cannot  sec  by  what  loophole 
State  or,  still  more  so,  a  nation  was  to  escape,  and, 
tablishing  itself  as  nn  independent  entity  opposed  to 
the  Chuah,  was  to  say  to  her,  "  You,  henceforth,  mind 
your  own  business,  in  the  things  of  the  world  I  shall  rule 
as  I  tike."  Such  a  supposition  is  illogical  and  senseless, 
it  nullifies  the  idea  of  the  Roman  Church.  This  idea 
obviously  admits  of  no  limitation,  either  mentally  or 
materially,  and  when  the  Pope,  in  his  capacity  as  repre- 
sentative of  the  Church,  as  its  pater  ac  moderator,  claims 
the  right  to  speak  the  decisive  word  in  secular  tliiugs, 
that  is  quite  as  justifiable  and  logical  as  the  assertion  of 
Theodosius.  in  Lis  famous  decree  against  heretics,  that 
he.  the  Emperor,  is  guided  "  by  heavenly  wisdom,"  or 
as  the  decision  of  dogmatic  questions  by  Charlemagne 


*  Eulttia  til  populus  fidttit  per  unietrsHm  orttm  dtsptrsut.  adopted 
in  i  10.  a.  ol  tho  CaietKUmiu  cm  decrtto  Cvneilii  Tridr»ti»i.  But  aince 
from  Tlieodosiiu  oowards  lailh  wu  to  b*  coicpulaory  acd  unbelief 
ot  bcteiciloxy  liigh  Uciuoa,  tlnce,  moreover,  schitraatict  uid  Iwivtict 
iu«  (till  "  under  tbo  power  of  the  Chuicb  "  <aa  ftbove.  i.  10,  9).  tli>> 
derimtioD  embraces  all  men  uithout  eiceptiOD,  omnti  httwutna  ireaiwr  , 
M  Bo«iitoc«  concctly  uid  m  the  (lauago  quoted  aba\'e. 

t  CW.  Titii.,  i.  10.  iS. 
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on  his  own  authority.  For  the  Church  embraces  e\"cry- 
thing,  body  and  soul,  earth  and  heaven,  its  power  is 
milimited  and  he  who  represents  it — no  matter  who  he 
be — has  in  con>cqucnce  ab^^lule  authority.  Gregory  II, 
even,  no  grandiloquent  prince  of  the  Church,  shows  that 
the  "  secular  power  must  be  subordinate  to  the  spiritual  *' 
((.«.■.,  the  Roman  Church) ;  to  William  the  Conqueror  he 
writes  that  the  apostolic  power  i»  answerable  to  God  for 
all  tilings  :  in  a  letter  of  October  23,  1236  (in  which  he 
empliasises  especially  that  the  rights  of  the  Emperor  are 
only  "transmitted  "  by  the  Church),  Gregory  IX,  says  : 
"  Just  as  the  representative  of  Peter  has  control  over  all 
souls,  so  he  po-sstisses,  in  the  whole  world  abo,  a  Princi- 
pahty  over  the  Temporal,  and  over  men's  bodies,  and 
governs  the  Temporal  with  the  rein  of  justice  "  ;  In- 
nocent IV.  asserts  that  the  right  of  the  Church  to  judge 
spiritHoliter  dt  temporalibus  may  not  be  impugned. 
And  since  all  these  words,  unambiguous  as  they  are,  yet 
gave  scope  for  much  ca^ui.'^lic  hair-spUtting,  the  honest 
and  able  Boniftice  VIII.  dissipated  all  misundcr.'^tanding 
by  a  bull,  Au^cHlla  fili  oj  December  5,  1301,  addressed 
to  the  King  of  France,  in  which  he  writes  :  "  God  has 
notwithstanding  our  lack  of  merit  set  us  over  Kings  and 
Empires  and  laid  upon  us  tl>c  yoke  of  apostolic  bondage. 
in  order  that  \^e  may  in  his  name  and  according  to  his 
will  uproot,  tear  down,  destroy,  scatter,  build  up  and 
plant.  ...  Let  no  one  therefore,  beloved  son,  persuade 
thee  that  thou  hast  no  superior  and  art  not  subject  to  the 
supreme  hierarch  of  the  ecclesiastical  Iiicrarchy.  Who- 
ever holds  this  view  is  a  fool ;  whoever  obstinately 
asserts  it  is  an  unbeliever  and  not  of  the  fold  of  the  good 
Shepherd. "  Further  on  Boniface  orders  that  fce\'eral 
French  bishops  shall  come  to  Rome,  in  order  that  the 
Pope  may  with  their  help  determine  wliat  may  help 
"  to  remedy  the  abuser  und  contribute  to  the  salvation 
diid  the  good  administration  of  the  Empire  "  :   on  this 
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the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  Hefele  mukes  the  true  reniaiic, 
"  But  whoever  possesses  the  right  to  regulate,  to  uproot, 
to  build  and  to  see  to  good  adiniiiibtmuou  m  an  Empire 
is  the  real  head  of  it."  *  It  is  simitarly  only  consistent. 
since  all  men  on  eartti  are  ^uboidinute  to  the  Church  and 
arc  incoqjorated  in  it,  that  the  tinal  authority  over  all 
countries  should  also  be  vested  in  it.  Over  certain 
countries,  as.  for  example,  Spain,  Hungary,  Hnghiid, 
8k.,  the  Church  at  once  claimed  sovereign  jurisdiction  ;  f 
in  the  case  of  all  the  others  it  reserved  as  its  right  the 
contiimation  inid  coronation  of  the  Kings,  it  deposed 
ibem  and  nominated  new  Kings  to  fill  the  places  i>(  those 
deposed  (as  in  the  case  of  the  Carolingiaiu) — for,  as 
Thomas  Aquinas  states  in  bis  Dc  regtntiru  principum, 
"  Just  as  the  body  only  derives  strength  and  capacity 
from  the  soul,  so  the  temporary  authority  of  princes 
is  derived  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  Peter  and  his 
successors."  J  The  kingly  office  is,  in  fact,  as  shown 
Hbove,  nothing  more  and  nothing  less  than  a  ttiunus 
within  the  Church,  within  the  civiias  Dei.  For  this 
reason,  too,  no  heretic  is  a  legitimate  lung.  As  early  as 
1335  Paul  III.  soleimily  di^pen^ed  all  Enghsh  subjectis 
from  obedience  tu  their  King,§  and  in  the  year  15O9 
Pius  V.  made  ihi^  inen^uro  Ktill  more  stringent,  in  that 
the  great  Queen  Elizabeth  was  not  oiUy  dcpoacd  and 

*  KwfititHteicAkhtt.  vi.  3JI.  The  Latin  text  o(  the  Chuick 
law*  saft :  aJ  nttltudtim,  Jettruttiduf,  diiptrgtmium,  dtuip»tidum, 
^tUfifaidum  al^iu  planlaivitiM ;  Intel  ordiHorc  .  .  .  nd  tonwm  (( 
pntptrum  regimtn  ttfmi.  Tbe  toimca'  qiictatians  uo  trom  the  Mine 
work.  V.  163,  iHi.  looj.  iiji  ;  vi.  335-317. 

T  Tlie  propcrty-nght  over  llangnry  ft  bcued  upon  tli«  pretended 
gilt  oi  King  Stephen ;  Spain.  England  (and.  it  may  be.  FnBC«  «llo) 
are  regarded  ui  included  in  tlie  iorged  gilt  u!  Constantlne.  according 
to  which  "  the  kingly  pontr  m  all  tbe|»«vuic«sol  Italy,  aa  alto  In  the 
wettoro  regi04ut "  (in  fattitvs  eecHtnl«tAus)  should  be  conceded  to 
liie  Papal  stool  (c/.  Hclele,  v.  11). 

i  [quote  fioiii  Brj-cc:  Lt  SaiiU  Empin  RomatH  GcfWMmtqtu, 
p.  134. 

i  itcrgcnri^tber  :   Helelc's  lioiuilif HgeMkidU.oaaUauttioa,  u.  896. 
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to  otafr  !■ 

la  MUUMiii «<4i 

f<jkt*ai  devdcfOMK  of  Emope  sdcc  tbe 
fc»  MC  «|ipHfVc4  bf  Cfae  ChBKk ;  it 
ODOn^y,  bat  it  dwe»  not  adtaurtedge  tte 
MWtMlAd  ivpiiMt  the  nfififliift  Peace  <d . 
(to  v(«a!  Mtb  tUU  Kfwlcr  loleniDity 
|4xiJ^  fmiM  and  dtdarcd  it  -*  lor  afl  time  ad  ^id 
Viu44,"t  itPCfiMcdiUaMcottotbefioAapof  tfael^caaa 
OjognM,  Ovc-r  the  cxtrs-Europeaa  wodd  aho  tbe 
CliMTCli  bu  wall  iM.>it<wi/(iliy  cooaisteacy  '•fa"^*^  safe 
nulbuflty,  sod  by  iwu  buli>,  un  llay  3  and  4,  X493.  it 
faiu  "in  tlie  iiuf/u:  ol  God  "  pie»ented  to  Spain  ad  dtfr- 
cuv«r<»l  or  kt|]J-tu-beKli«covcrtd  lands  west  of  the 
iilh  decree  ot  b^ngitude  (to  the  west  of  Greenwich),  to 
I'urtUKUmc  Afriui,  &c.{ 

'  Otmb  :  Httlory  u/  lit  But'"''  P'ofiU  (£vcnley  cd.)  iv.  a6;.  afo. 
TWa  la  not  u  ■iMidwiwd  tiutdiioiiit.  kx  it  ■•  only  in  out  time  tbu 
I'flUOB,  tlM  null  wbo  Iwd  nulad  iLl*  bwU  to  the  doots  u(  tbe  Bbbop  ol 
UfidMl.  WM  bMUIkail  by  Lm>  Xlll.  I 

t  lltlUlpa:  L4lnbMtk44t  Kntli*tifttUt.p.»ttj,utithebtiaiacaUoaeii 
llwn,  jr«/o  ioiMM.  IiuUmI,  iKit  only  tlie  llunuin  Pope  but  »Ih)  tbe 
Hwnun  trnperor  itiotMtad  >a  lbi«  au«.  lu  that  be  claimod  la  iiiwirfii 
"  imtMt  rlflito,"  Init  «t  tli«  Miaa  bne  retuted  to  explain  what  Iw 
naant  by  Uuao :  what  Iw  iliua  tafaguardcd  ma  Kimply  the  oevar 
ulMtuilunnl  cUliii  tu  p9U*t»*  tuttittttatu,  tliat  i»,  abtolute  tiupreine  powN. 
Ill  oilutr  wold*,  Ilia  Uniperor  rvnuditcd  true  to  tlie  Roroan  umvcnal 
i;(Mi<:a)>liuii.  (.W  Ui«  remarlu  on  Ihlh  m  Sicgel :  UtMstht  liceJtb- 
ftultuhk.  \  100.) 

;  1*11110  Alaxoiider  VI.  Mynulhtae  bulk  tliui  the  gill  ia  pr«Mnt«d 
"  out  of  pun  pnoroaity  "  ami  "  in  virtue  of  tlic  authority  ol  Almighty 
Uod,  ooalarTad  oil  blni  by  italot  I'eler  "  (c/.  iho  note  to  p.  141J.  Ab- 
aolula  Butlioilty  over  awyt^iMt  tempwal  c&uuot  go  turtbcr,  nnlCTi 
kome  one  abould  anofale  the  authority  to  make  a  gilt  ol  tbe  moon. 
Tlia  buU  Inltr  tHtr*  ol  May  4.  149J.  I>  (ound  pnutcd  ih  exleuut  in 
VUke'i  Di*t«imy  at  Amtrua,  KI9J,  11.  5S0I.    In  the  Mni«  book.  «-ol.  i. 

S,  4>4,  iv«  Wd  a  dalailad  aoeaunt  ol  tiw  Moompaaynog  citcuoutancaa, 
«  .  a*  alM  a  thorough  dlMBMkm  vi  tba  dittculiiw  arising  Irom  the 
vaguanaa*  ol  tha  fttpal  tan.  Fot  tba  FmIi/o  manntm.  altbouch 
pnlMriog  to  apMh  ««  mtW  ifWiUta,  oadaa  to  the  SpuiMd*  all  di»- 
Mvand  and  ■UU-to-ba-dlKovwed  lasdi  I^mmm  kwmAu  m  Umi  finwi 

«M«*aMi    ti    iHMtiM*i4>,   •filr.fau    •!    d*M(>MlM)    whKh    be    «»[    and 
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I  intentionally  limit  mj'sclf  to  the»  few  indications 
and  quotations,  taken  trom  the  books  embraced  by  my 
modest  library :  I  should  only  need  to  go  to  a  public 
library  to  come  upon  the  track  of  hundreds  of  proofs 
perhaps  ewn  more  to  the  purpose ;  I  remember,  for 
example,  that  in  later  buIU  the  statement  that  the 
Pope  possesses  "  plenitude  of  power  over  all  peoples. 
Empires  and  princes  "  recurs  with  slight  variations  almost 
like  a  formula ;  but  I  am  far  from  desiring  to  give  a 
scientific  proof ;  on  the  contrarj',  I  should  like  to  convince 
the  reader  that  here  it  is  not  a  question  of  what  this  or 
that  Pope  or  Emperor,  this  or  that  Church  assembly  or 
legal  authority  has  said  (about  which  there  has  aheady 
been  enough  paper  wasted  and  time  lost),  but  that  the 
constraining  clement  lies  in  the  idea  itself,  in  the  stri\ing 
after  the  Absolute,  the  Limitless.  Once  we  reahse  this 
our  judgment  is  remarkably  enlightened ;  we  become 
jaster  towards  the  Roman  Church  and  juster  towards  its 
opponents  ;  we  leani  to  look  for  the  real  political  and,  on 
the  whole,  morally  decis[\'c  development  in  those  count- 
less places  where,  and  on  those  countless  occasions 
when,  nationalism  and,  generally  speaking,  individualism 
revealed  themscKTS  and  asserted  thcmseh-es  in  oppo- 
sition to  universahsm  and  absolutism.  When  Charles 
the  Simple  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the 
Emperor  Amulf,  he  made  a  deep  breach  in  the  Romanum 
impcrium,  one  so  deep,  indeed,  that  no  later  Emperor,  the 

noatb  (ytrsHj  OtcideHlHm  el  Metidicm)  tii  a  dvfinlta  longitudo: 
but  DO  matbeniAticiuu  liu  im  y«t  beea  ftble  to  discuver  wimt  s<^- 
gnphicsl  region  Um  "toutb"  ol  »  "longitude";  anil  that  tbe  Pope 
mtly  meant  a  longitude  canuot  be  questioned,  ti»c«  he  says  urith 
cbcomstantial  simplicity:  /abri^iiul^  /I  conUiuttiJ^  uium  liHtam  a 
p«lo  Araui)  ai  polum  Antaf'^lKuin.  ilnrco^f-r.  tbl*  gilt  oj  a  gmsly 
igDorant  Curia  exetcisctl  an  tnfliieocc  wbKh  il>c  Cuiia  was  fax  txtna 
loKoeeinf.  Jor  it  conjtrniaed  tbe  Spaniards  to  roach  farther  and  tarthei 
towards  tlie  west.  MI  Xbmy  found  the  Straits  of  BlageUan,  and  com- 
paUod  th«  Poitia|[neM  to  discover  the  caatern  passage  to  India  around 
the  Cnj-c  t.)  Good  Hnpr,  Mwc  HrtjJs  on  this  point  in  the  section  ou 
"  DiKOovary  "  in  the  next  chapter. 
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most  important  not  excepted,  could  ever  again  ntlempt 
to  resuscitate  in  all  its  fulness  the  tnic  universal 
plan  of  Charlemagne.  William  the  Conqueror,  an 
orthodox  prince  and  pious  churchman,  whose  services 
to  strict  Church  discipline  nre  almost  unrivalled,  never- 
theless replied  to  the  Pope,  when  the  latter  claimed  the 
newly  conquered  England  as  eccles)a:^tical  property,  and 
wished  to  invest  him  with  it  as  a  fief,  "  Never  have  I 
taken  an  oath  of  fealty,  nor  shall  I  ever  do  so."  Such 
arc  the  men  who  gradually  broke  the  secular  power  of 
the  Church.  Tliey  believed  in  the  Trinity,  in  tlw  simi- 
larity of  essence  of  Father  and  Son,  in  purgatory,  in 
eveiytliing  that  the  priests  wished — but  the  Roman 
politica]  ideal,  the  theocratic  civiias  Dei.  was  utterly 
alien  to  them ;  their  power  of  conceptiun  'was  still  too 
undeveloped,  their  character  too  independent,  their 
mental  nature  too  unbroken,  indeed  mostly  too  rudely 
personal,  to  enable  them  even  to  understand  it.  And 
Europe  was  full  of  such  Teutonic  princes.  A  considerable 
time  before  the  Reformation,  the  insubordination  of 
the  small  Spanish  kingdoms  had,  in  spite  of  CathoUc 
bigotry,  given  the  Curia  much  trouble,  and  Franco, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Church,  had  succeeded  in  asserting 
its  Pragmatic  Sanction,  which  was  the  beginning  of  a 
clean  separation  between  the  ecclesiastical  and  the 
secular  State. 

This  was  the  true  struggle  in  the  State. 

.\nd  whoso  realises  this  must  see  that  Rome  was  beaten 
all  along  the  line.  The  CathoUc  States  have  gradually 
emancipated  themselves  no  less  than  the  others.  Certainly 
they  h&ve  sacrificed  certain  important  privileges  in 
connection  with  the  investiture  of  the  bishopi  and  so 
forth,  but  not  all,  and  to  make  up  for  this,  moat  of  them 
have  gone  so  far  in  regard  to  religious  toleration  that 
they  recognise  simultaneously  several  creeds  as  State 
religions  and  pay  their  clergy.    The  contrast  to  the 
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Roman  ideal  cannot  possibly  be  formulated  more  in- 
cisively. In  reference  to  the  State,  in  conseqaence,  a 
statistic  of  "  Catholics  "  and  "  Protestants  "  has  now 
no  meaning.  These  words  expre^is  little  more  than  the 
belief  in  definite  incomprehensible  mysteries,  and  we 
niay  assert  that  the  great  practical  and  political  idea  of 
Rome,  that  Imperium  transfi^rcd  by  religion  and 
faultleiisly  ab!K>lutist,  is  unknown  to  the  great  majority 
of  Roman  Catholics  to-day,  and  if  it  were  known,  would 
find  as  little  approval  from  them  as  from  non-Catliulics. 
A  natural  consequence  of  this — of  this  only,  let  it  be 
noted — is  that  religiou*  contrasts  have  also  disappeared.* 
For  as  soon  as  Rome's  ideal  is  merely  a  credc,  it  stands 
on  tbe  same  footing  as  other  Christian  sects ;  each  one 
of  course  believcfi  that  it  possesses  the  one  and  only 
complete  truth ;  not  one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  has 
abandoned  Catholicism  in  this  sense ;  the  various  Pro- 
testant doctrines  are  by  no  means  essentially  new.  they 
are  merely  a  return  tu  the  former  state  uf  the  Christian 
faith,  a  discarding  of  the  heathen  elements  that  have 
crept  in.  Only  a  few  sects  do  not  acknowledge  the  so- 
called  Apostles'  Creed,  which  is  not  even  derived  from 
Rome,  but  from  Gaul,  and  thus  owes  its  introduction  to 
tbe  Empire,  not  to  the  Papacy.f  The  Roman  Church, 
therefore,  when  regarded  merely  as  a  religious  creed,  is, 
at  best,  merely  a  prima  inter  pares,  which  even  at  the 
present  day  can  no  longer  claim  one-half  of  the  Christian 
world  as  its  own,  and,  unless  a  revolution  takes  place, 
will   in   a   hundred   years  scarcely  embrace  a  third.J 

*  DiiAppMtftd.  I  mMii.  at-viynbciD  oxMpt  tvbrte  tlt«  activity  «l 
the  one  «ol«  locieiy  of  J«su*  hu  reccntlysbowo  hatred  and  coot«iR|>t 
of  feUow-citizctu  wha  hold  different  ^iem. 

t  Sm  AdoU  Uanuck  :  Dot  apottolUrhi  Glauiitntbtli*niHnit,  a^tb  ed. 
(opecUUf  p.  14  f '.  "  The  Empire  d  Cbarlemugne  has  given  Rom*  itn 
aywbcil "}. 

;  Here  t  tBtenboaiaJly  make  my  etLimate  4s  mocUaatc  a»  jiwsiblc. 
Aoording  to  the  cakulaiioiu  ol  liavciulcia  thcDBQibcT  of  ProUitUltc 
lias  inciG^^  almost  Avelold  in  ihc  uuetociiUi  ceniury,  wlnlc  thai  ol 
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Even  though  Luther,  in  faithful  imitation  of  the  Roman 
\-icw  and  in  contrast  to  Erasmus,  teaches  the  doctrine 
of  systematic  intolerance,  and  Calvin  pubhshcs  a  work 
to  demonstrate  "  jure  gladii  carcetuios  esse  hareticos," 
the  layman  who  lives  in  a  purely  secular  State  will 
never  understand  that,  never  admit  that,  no  matter  to 
what  creed  he  belongs.  Our  ancestors  were  not  intolerant 
by  nature,  nor  are  they  so  now.  Intolerance  is  a  result 
solely  of  uniwrsalism :  he  who  aims  at  somctlung 
outwardly  unlimited  must  make  the  inner  limits  all  the 
narrower.  The  Jew — who  might  be  called  a  born  free- 
thinker— had  been  persuaded  that  he  possessed  the  whole 
indivisible  tnith,  and  with  it  a  right  to  world-empire  :  for 
this  he  had  to  sacrifice  his  personal  freedom,  let  his 
intellect  be  gagged  and  foster  hatred  iniitead  of  love  in 
his  heart.  Frederick  11.,  perhaps  the  least  orthodox 
Emperor  that  has  ever  lived,  had  nevertheless  led  astray 
by  the  dream  of  a  Roman  universal  empire,  to  ordain  that 
all  heretics  should  be  declared  infamous  and  outlawed,  that 
their  goods  should  be  confiscated,  and  they  themselves 
burned,  or,  should  they  recant,  be  punished  with  life- 
long imprisonment ;  he  at  the  same  time  ordered  the 
princes,  who  had  not  respected  his  pretended  imperial 
prerogatives,  to  be  bhnded  and  buried  alive. 


The  Delusion  of  the  Unlimited 

Now  if  this  struggle  between  nationalism  and  univcr- 
sahsm,  the  struggle  against  the  late  Roman  legacy — 

Uw  CaUiolic*  bu  Bot  bMa  doutiM.  Tba  diief  tooson  fpr  this  is  tlw 
mon  iaj)id  multipbcdtlon  of  Protestant  pccpU* ;  but  tliore  is  acothvr 
fact,  DUiioly.  thftt  thoM  wlio  go  over  to  CuiholiciMn  do  not  covor  a 
t«Qtli  ol  tlkOM  who  Imiv*  It ;  AOil  tUtia  it  it  tlut  in  Ibe  United  SutM. 
daplto  tlio  cODitant  mimlgrxtlon  of  Calholicei  sod  the  incceaso  of  tboir 
toUl  numben.  ttier«  a  a  rapid  dociMsc  iclativelj'.  The  above  estimate 
is  tlieieiatc  3.  vny  <^uUoiu  one. 
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whicb  occupies  more  than  a  thousand  years  and  only 
then  lea\'es  fret-  ^cope  for  the  conflict  concerning  the  inner 
shaping  of  the  State — has  been  portrayed  by  mc  from  a 
more  general  standpoint,  I  have  done  so  especially  because 
I  am  keeping  in  view  the  nineteenth  century.  And  though 
this  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  details  concerning  that 
century,  yet  I  should  like  at  least  to  indicate  this  con- 
nection. For  it  would  be  a  fatal  error  to  suppose  that 
the  struggle  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  wreck  of  the 
old  political  ideal.  It  is  tmc  that  the  opponents  of 
universalism  are  no  longer  buned  alive,  nor  are  men 
burnt  alive  nowadays  for  asserting,  hke  Hu3  (who  followed 
Augustine),  that  Peter  neither  was  nor  is  the  head  of 
the  Church  ;  Prince  Bismarck,  too,  could  issue  laws  and 
repeal  laws  without  having  actually  to  go  to  Canossa 
and  stand  there  for  three  days  before  the  gate  in  the 
shirt  of  the  penitent.  The  old  forms  will  never  return. 
But  the  ideas  of  unhmited  Absolutism  are  still  very 
vigorous  in  our  midst,  not  only  within  the  old  consecrated 
frame  of  the  Roman  Church,  but  abo  outside  it.     And 

ierever  we  see  them  at  work — whether  as  Jesuitism  or 
Socialism,  as  philosophioil  s>'stems  or  as  industrial 
sly — there  we  must  recognise  (or  we  shall  ha\-c  to 
iise  it  to  our  cost  later)  that  the  outwardly  Un- 
limited demands  the  double  sacriflcc  of  personality  and 
of  freedom. 

As  regards  the  Church,  wc  should  indeed  reveal  little 
insight,  were  we  in  any  way  to  depreciate  the  power  of 
so  wonderful  an  organism  as  the  Roman  hierarchyi 
No  one  can  prophesy  to  what  it  may  yet  attain  should 
its  lucky  star  again  be  in  the  ascendant.  When  in 
the  year  1871  the  excommwiicatto  major,  with  all  the 
canoniad  consequences  attached  to  it,  was  pronounced 
against  Dollingcr,  the  poUcc  of  Munich  had  to  adopt 
special  measures  to  protect  his  life ;  a  single  fact  like 
this  gives  u-s  a  glimpse  into  abysses  of  fanatical  untver* 
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salist  delusion  which  might  one  day  yawn  beneath  our 
feet  in  much  greater  dimensions.*  But  I  shouM  not 
like  to  lay  much  stress  upon  such  (hing^,  nor  upon  the 
underhand  methods  of  the  above-mentioned  conspiracy 
of  persecuting  chaplain;!  and  their  creatures  ;  it  is  in  good 
not  in  e\-il  that  the  source  of  all  strength  lies.  In  the 
idea  of  Catholicity,  continuity,  infallibility,  dinne  ap- 
pointment, all-embracing  continuous  revelation,  God's 
Kingdom  upon  earlh,  the  representative  of  God  as 
supreme  judge,  every  worldly  career  as  the  fulfilment  of  an 
ecclesiastical  office — in  all  this  there  lies  so  much  that  is 
good  and  beautiful  that  honc.it  belief  in  it  must  lend  it 
strength.  And  this  faith,  as  I  think  1  haw  convincingly 
shown,  permits  no  separation  between  Temporal  and 
Eternal,  between  Worldly  and  Heavenly.  In  the  very 
natiu-e  of  this  direction  of  will  hes  the  Unhmited :  it 
serves  as  basis  to  the  structure  which  the  will  raises  ; 
every  limitation  is  a  disturbance,  an  obstruction,  an  evil 
to  be  overcome  as  soon  as  possible ;  for  hmitatton — 
were  it  to  be  recognised  as  existing  by  right^ould 
mean  nothing  less  than  the  sacrifice  of  the  idea  it&elf. 
Catholic  means  univeriial,  that  is,  an  all-embracing  unity. 
Therefore  every  truly  orthodox,  intelligent  Catholic  is 
virtually — though  not  actually,  nor  at  the  present  day 
— a  univcrsalist,  and  that  means  an  enemy  of  nations 
and  of  all  individual  freedom.     Mo.st  of  them  do  not 


■  lnf»Gt  the  oxc«inmunicat«dp«n(ini»,  according  (o  Catholic  Church 
law, an  outlaw.  In  Cratian  (CiKidjj,  p.5,c.47,ucc»d;Dg  to  Gibbon) 
Me  liiid  (he  stnlement :  Homicidal  mom  nu  ^m  txcommunicat^ 
tnuidaal.  But  in  icaract  centuries  (b]r  Decree  ol  Urb&n  II.)  tlie 
Church  had  imposed  penances  upoc  tho  murderer  al  on*  «xcoinmuiuc*te<l 
"  In  case  his  motiie  was  not  ftn  absolutely  pure  ODo."  Out  belov«d 
nineteenth  century  has,  howes-cr.  gon«  >  step  fkrthci.  and  CardiiMl 
TarrecrernAta.  "  the  fonctni^t  supporter  ol  Papsti  injallibiltly."  luts 
ekpressed  in  his  commentary  on  Ctauan  the  opmion  tb.-it,  according 
to  tlie  orthodox  doctrine,  tlie  murderer  ai  an  excommunicated  man 
doea  not  lequire  lu  d«  p«naiice  I  [</.  DdUing^er.  Ilririt  itnd  Erkidrvn^n 
tib*i  itit  vaiilianiicliin  Dikttlt.  tB^O,  pp.  lOJ,  l  jl,  I40>. 
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know  tlii^  and  many  mil  indignantly  deny  it,  but  yet 
the  fact  remains ;  for  the  great,  general  ideas,  the 
mathematical  necessary  inferences  of  thought  and  con- 
sequences of  actions,  are  much  more  powerful  than  the 
individual  with  his  goodwill  and  good  intentions  ;  here 
laws  of  natiire  prevail.  Just  as  every  schism  must  of 
necessily  be  followed  by  a  further  disniption  into  new 
schisms,  because  here  the  freedom  of  the  individual  is 
the  primary  cause,  so  every  Catholicism  exercises  an 
irresistible  power  of  int^ration  ;  the  individual  cannot 
resist  it  any  more  than  a  piece  of  iron  can  resist  the 
magnet.  But  for  the  great  distance  between  Rome  and 
Constantinople — great,  having  regard  to  the  means  of 
travel  then  a\-ail.ibie — the  Oriental  schism  would  never 
have  taken  place ;  but  for  the  superhuman  power  of 
Luther's  personahty,  the  north  of  Europe  would  scarcely 
have  succeeded  in  freeing  itself  from  Rome.  Cervantes, 
a  faithful  believer,  is  fond  of  quoting  the  remark,  "  Be- 
hind the  Cross  lurks  the  Devil."  That  surely  is  meant 
to  indicate  that  the  mind,  once  launched  on  this  path 
of  absolute  religion,  of  bhnd  belief  in  authority,  knows 
no  limit  and  brooks  no  obstruction.  And,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  very  Devil  has  since  then  ruined  the  noble 
nation  of  Don  Quixote.  And  when  we  further  consider 
that  the  imiveisalist  and  absolutist  ideas  from  which  the 
Church  originated  were  a  product  of  general  dechne, 
a  last  hope  and  a  real  safety-anchor  for  a  raceless,  chaotic 
human  Babel  (see  pp.  43,  71,  121),  we  shall  scarcely  be 
able  to  refrain  from  thinking  that  from  similar  causes 
similar  results  would  again  ensue,  and  that,  accordingly, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  world,  many  things  would 
tend  once  more  to  confirm  the  universal  Church  in  its 
claim.i  and  plans.  In  view  of  this  it  would  be  only 
proper  for  those  wh.>  with  Goethe  seek  to  attain  "  inner 
limitlessness  "  to  empliasise  as  strongly  as  possible  out- 
ward Umitalions,  that  is,  free  personahty,  pure  race  and 
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independent  nations.  And  while  Leo  XIII.  with  perfect 
right  (from  his  standpoint)  refers  our  contemporaries  to 
Gregory  Vll.and  Thomas  Aquinas,  such  men  will  point 
with  equally  good  right  to  Charles  the  Simple  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  to  Walthcr  von  dcr  Vogelweide  ajid 
Petrus  Waldus,  to  that  blaclomith  who  refused  to 
obey  the  "  alien  "  Pope,  and  to  the  great  silent  move. 
menl  of  the  guilds,  of  the  city  leagues,  of  the  secttlar 
univei-sities.  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  epoch  of 
which  I  speak,  began  to  make  their  influence  felt  through- 
out  all  Europe  as  a  first  token  of  a  new,  national,  anti- 
universal  shaping  of  society,  a  new,  absolutely  anti- 
Roman  culture. 

In  tliis  conflict  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the 
national  secular  State  in  opposition  to  Ihe  universal 
ecclesiastical  State :  wherever  we  meet  universalism 
there  anti-nationalism  and  anti-indjvidualism  are  its 
necessary  correlatives.  Nor  does  it  need  to  be  conscious 
imiversalism,  it  is  sufficient  that  an  idea  aims  at  some- 
thing absolute,  something  limitless.  Thm,  for  example, 
all  consistently  reasoned  Socialism  leads  to  the  at)sohUe 
State.  To  call  Socialists  point-blank  "  a  party  dangerous 
to  the  State,"  as  is  usually  done,  is  only  to  give  rise  to 
(Hie  of  those  contusions  of  which  our  age  is  so  fond. 
Certainly  Socialism  signifies  a  danger  to  the  individual 
national  States,  as  it  does,  on  the  whole,  to  the  principle 
of  individualism,  but  it  is  no  danger  to  the  idea  of  the 
State.  It  honestly  admits  its  internationalism ;  its 
character  is  revealed,  however,  not  in  disint<^ration, 
but  in  a  wonderfully  developed  organisation,  copied,  as 
it  were,  from  a  machine.  In  both  points  it  betrays  its 
affinity  to  Rome.  In  fact,  it  represents  the  same  Catholic 
idea  as  the  Church,  although  it  grasps  it  by  the  other 
end.  For  that  reason,  too,  there  is  no  room  in  its  system 
for  individual  freedom  and  diversity,  for  personal 
originality.    Ce  qui  lie  lous  Us  soci^^iistes,  c'est  la  liaint 
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:  de  la  liberie.  ...  as  Flaubert  says.*  He  who  tears 
down  the  outward  barriers,  puts  up  inner  ones.  Socialism 
is  imperialism  in  disguise  ;  it  will  hardly  be  realisable 
without  hierarchy  and  Primacy  ;  in  the  Catholic  Church 
it  finds  a  pattern  of  socialistic,  anti-iiidividuJiUstic 
organisation.  An  absolutely  similar  movement  towards 
the  Limitless,  with  the  same  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
suppression  of  the  Individual,  is  encountered  in  the  realm, 
of  great  commercial  and  industrial  undertatdngs.     Read, 

'  (or  example,  in  the  Wirtsclutfts-  und  kanddspolitiscko 
Rutuischau  of  1807,  the  articles  by  R.  E.  May  on  the. 
increase  of  syndicates  and  the  consequent  "  international 
centralisation  of  production,  as  of  capital  "  [p.  34  f .].  This 
development  in  the  direction  of  limited  liability  companies 
and  colo^.'^al  production  by  syndicates  means  a  war  to  the 
knife  against  personality,  which  can  assert  itself  only 
within  narrow  limits — whether  it  be  as  merchant  or  as 
manufacturer.  And  this  movement  extends  from  the 
individual  person,  as  is  evident,  to  the  pei'sonality  of 
nations.  In  a  recent  farce  a  merchant  is  represented  as 
proudly  exclaiining  to  every  new-comer,  "  Do  you 
know?  I  am  tr-insfonncd  into  a  Company."  If  this 
economic  tendency  remained  without  counterpoise,  the 
peoples  could  soon  say  of  themselves,  "  We  are  trans- 
formed into  an  international  Company."  And  if  I 
may  at  one  mighty  leap  spring  over  to  a  province 
very  far  remote  from  the  economic  one,  to  seek  for  further 
examples  of  the  aspirations  of  xmiversalism  in  our  midst, 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  great  Tbomistic 
movement,  which  was  called  forth  by  the  Papal  Ency- 
clical of  the  year  1879,  Mternis  Pains,  and  is  now  of  such 
compass  that  even  scientific  books  from  a  certain  camp 
have  already  the  hardihood  to  declare  Thomas  Aquinas 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  all  times,  to  tear  down  every- 
thing which — to  the  everlasting  praise  of  humanity — 

■  CormpondtM*  iii.  1(19. 
U  H 
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bas  since  been  thoaght  by  Teutonic  thmkets,  and  thus 
to  lead  men  back  to  the  thirteenth  century  and  once 
mot*  to  cast  them  into  the  intdkctoal  and  mor^  fetters 
wluch,  in  the  obstinate  straggle  for  freedom,  they  have 
nnce  then  gradtuny  broken  and  thrown  off.  And  what 
is  it  that  they  praise  in  Thomas  Aqtnnas  ?  His  ani- 
versality !  The  fact  that  be  bas  establi-ihed  a  compre- 
bensive  system,  in  which  all  contrasts  are  lecoociled,  all 
contradictory  laws  annulled,  all  questiooiogs  of  the  human 
reason  answered.  He  is  calkd  a  second  Aristotle  : 
"  What  Aristotle  wth  but  vague  conception  stammers, 
received  perfectly  dear  and  eloquent  expression  from 
Thomas  Aquinas."  *  Like  the  Stigirite.  be  knows 
everything,  from  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  to  the  nature 
of  earthly  bodies  and  the  qoahtjes  of  the  resuriecte 
body;  but.  being  Christian,  he  knows  much  more 
Aristotle,  for  be  possesses  Reflation  as  a  basis.  Now 
surely  no  thinker  will  be  isclined  to  make  light  of  the 
achievements  of  a  Thomas  Aquinas ;  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption for  me  to  venture  to  praise  him,  bat  I  mai 
confess  that  I  ha\-e  read  accounts  of  his  whole  system" 
with  wonder  and  admiration  and  ha\'e  carefully  studied 
certain  of  his  writings.  But  what  is  the  important  matter 
(or  a  practical  man  especially  in  coimection  with  the 
aim  of  this  chapter  ?  It  is  that  Thomas  builds  his 
sj-stem — which  is  "  more  uni\-ersal  than  any  other  " — 
upon  two  assumptions  :  philosophy  must  unconditionally 
submit  and  become  anciUa  ttdesia,  a  handmaid  of  the 
Church  ;  moreo\-er.  it  must  humble  itself  to  the  positic 
of  an  ttiidUa  AnUcUiis.  a'  handroaid^of^Aristotlc. 

■  Ft.  AbMt  (PralMMT  ti  TlMdecr  in  tte  Uancntty  erf  Wftnboc} : 
SmrnOi nommA^matit temp^Mmm  mMtefim.  1196. p. 6.  TbvaMttMca 
qnoMd  it  a  ptuwinrTka]  panpfam*  el  aa  anriMt  jadgmcat  which 
m*  wnt  qoita  difienntly.  WHb  all  racpcct  for  tte  arhlt  irnmwri 
of  Ttanax,  It  ii  a  mcnWuiB  sior  at  jmdtntax,  W  not  a^^ao  ol 
a^abla  tEiilMdinf.  to  pet  IwB  OB  aa  equalitT  with  Aistodik  tl» 
9ach-ttakiag  aj^taxutdxc  aad  Mowldw  (w*  ««L  i  p.  49). 
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viously  it  i*  always  the  same  principle  :  allow  your  hands 
and  feet  to  be  fettered  and  you  will  see  miracles  t  Hang 
up  before  your  eyes  definite  dogmas  (which  were  decreed 
in  the  centimes  of  mankind's  deepest  humiliation  by 
vote  of  majority,  by  bishops,  many  of  whom  could  neitJicr 
read  nor  write)  and  presuppose,  in  addition,  that  the  first 
groping  efforts  of  a  brilliant,  but,  as  has  been  proved, 
very  one-sided  Hellenic  systematiser  express  the  eternal, 
absolute  and  complt^tc  truth,  and  I  shall  give  you  a 
universal  system !  That  is  an  attack,  a  dangerous 
attack  up)on  the  innermost  freedom  of  man !  Far  from 
beinp  inwardly  limilless,  as  Goethe  wished,  he  has  now 
had  two  narrow  bonds  forged  around  his  soul  and  his 
brain  by  an  alien  hand,  that  is  the  price  which  we  have 
to  pay  for  "  universal  knowledge."  In  any  case,  long 
before  Leo  XIII.  issued  his  Encychcal,  a  universal 
system  resting  on  similar  principles  had  grown  out  of 
the  Protestant  Chureh,  that  of  Georg  Fricdrich  Wilhelm 
Hegel.  A  Protestant  Thomas  Aquinas  :  that  tells  us 
everything.  And  yet  there  had  been  an  Immanuel 
Kant,  the  Luther  of  philosophy,  the  destroyer  of  spurious 
knowledge,  the  annihilator  of  all  systems,  who  had 
pointed  out  to  us  "  the  limits  of  our  thinking  power  " 
and  \vamed  us  "  never  to  venture  with  speculative 
reason  beyond  the  boundary  of  experience  "  ;  but.  after 
assigning  to  us  such  strict  and  definite  outward  limits, 
he  had  thrown  open,  as  no  philosopher  had  done  before 
him,  the  doors  to  the  inner  world  of  the  Limitless  and 
thus  revealed  to  us  the  home  of  the  free  man.* 

Mon  detaito  rcffardlng  Thomu  Aquinas  and  Kant  in  tbe  sectioD 
t.tn  "  PUlOwphy  "  in  tli«  lollowiog  chapter.  For  the  nice  of  coropl«t«- 
MM  It  OlAy  b«  mentiontd  that  ne  have  a  Jewish  as  well  as  a  pTttteatant 
TbcmM  Ac|uinas.  namrly.  Spinoia.  the  maker  of  a  tmiversaJ  system, 
the  "  r«e«wer  of  the  otd  Hebraic  CAbbala  "  ((.#..  of  the  magic  secret 
doctrine),  a*  Lwbnit  calti  him.  Spinota  has  this  also  in  common  with 
th«  Mtter  two.  that  ho  im*  not  enriched  with  a  single  crutive  thought 
dthtr  matbw&atics,  his  special  province,  oi  science,  his  bobbf. 
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LiMtTATiON  Based  on  Principle 

These  cursory  indications  are  merely  intended  to  show 
in  how  many  provinces  the  struggle  between  individual- 
ism and  anti-indi\idualisni,  nationalism  and  anti-national- 
ism (internationalism  is  another  word  for  the  same  thing), 
Xreedom  and  non-trccdom  is  still  raging  and  will  probably 
rage  for  ever.  In  the  second  book  (not  yet  published) 
I  sliall  have  to  enter  more  fully,  in  as  far  as  they  affect 
the  present,  into  themes  scarcely  touched  upon  here. 
But  I  should  not  like  in  the  meantime  to  be  considered  a 
pessimist.  Seldom  have  the  consciousness  of  race, 
national  feeling,  and  suspicious  safe-guarding  of  the 
rights  of  personality  been  so  active  and  vigorous  as  in 
our  time  ;  a  phase  of  feeling  is  passing  over  the  nations 
at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  centurj-  which  reminds  one 
of  the  dull  cry  of  the  hunted  animal,  when  the  noble 
creature  at  bay  suddenly  turns,  determined  to  fight  for 
its  life.  And  in  our  case  resolution  means  victory. 
For  the  great  attractiveness  of  every  Universalist  idea 
is  due  to  the  weakness  of  men ;  the  strong  man  turns 
from  it  and  finds  in  his  own  breast,  in  his  own  family, 
in  his  own  people,  the  Limitless,  which  he  would  not 
surrender  for  the  whole  cosmos  with  its  countless  stars. 
Goethe,  from  whom  I  derived  the  leading  idea  of  this 
chapter,  has  in  another  passage  beautifully  exprcs-scd 
how  the  Limitless,  the  Catholic  Absolute,  is  in  consonance 
with  a  sluggish  disposition  : 

Im  GreniAnlosen  slch  lu  Gndeii. 

Wild  gern  der  Einiclno  verachwindeo, 

Da  lO&'t  sich  alter  l^berdriun : 

Stan  hci!i»cni  Wunscheo.  wildem  Wollen. 

SUtt  list'gCRi  Fordcm.  streDgeni  Soll«n. 

Sicb  Kuizugob^n  ist  Geuiiss.* 

•  Hu  U  but  too  ready  lo  pass  out  of  sight  and  take  lofuRc  in  the 
HmUtoe^  «rticn  all  trouble  ia  at  an  end.     No  more  fcr^-cnt  wishing,  no 
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Now  (rom  these  nation-building  Tentons  of  former 
generations  we  can  learn  that  there  is  a  higher  enjoyment 
than  to  suFTttider,  and  that  is,  to  assert  ourselves.  A 
conscious  national  poUcy,  economic  movements,  science, 
art,  all  this  scarcely  existed  in  the  olden  time,  or  even 
did  not  exist  at  all ;  but  what  we  sec  dawning  about  the 
thirteenth  century,  tliis  vividly  throbbing  life  in  all 
spheres,  this  creative  power,  this  "  importunate  de- 
manding "  of  individual  freedom,  had  not  fallen  from 
heaven,  rather  had  the  seed  been  sown  in  the  previous 
dark  centuries  :  the  "  wild  willing  "  had  tilled  the  soil, 
the  "  fervent  wishing  "  had  tended  the  deUcate  blooms. 
Our  Teutonic  culture  is  a  result  of  toil  and  pain  and 
faith — not  ecclesiastical,  but  religious  faith.  If  we  go 
lovingly  through  those  annals  of  our  ancient  forbears, 
which  tell  us  so  little  and  yet  so  much,  what  will  strike 
us  most  is  the  almost  incredible  strength  of  the  developed 
sense  of  duty ;  for  the  worst  cause,  as  for  the  best, 
every  one  yields  up  his  life  unquestioningly.  From 
Charlemagne,  who  after  over-busy  days  spends  his  night 
in  laborious  writing  exercises,  to  that  splendid  black- 
smith who  refused  to  forge  fetters  for  the  opponent  of 
Rome,  everywhere  we  find  "  the  stern  Shall."  Did  these 
men  Itnow  what  they  wanted  ?  I  scarcely  think  so. 
But  they  knew  what  they  did  not  want,  and  that  is  the 
beginning  of  all  practical  wisdom.*    Thus  Cliadcmagne, 

moce  wild  wiUing,  no  moM  tmportunato  demaniJing  I    no  CQOra  stera 
"  shall."    To  yield  h  joy  I 

*  I  cannot  tctrain  troin  qnoting  here  on  infinitely  {irafuuncl  puliUciJ 
remark  oi  Richard  Wagner ;  '"  We  need  only  know  ulial  wc  do  not 
vntix.  then  we  ihall  with  the  apoutaneoui  ncccoiity  of  nature  attain 
qnitc  surety  to  what  ve  Oo  wish,  and  the  lattcs  only  tHCUmtf  pwfeclly 
cleat  and  conscious  to  ourselves  when  we  have  altainiKl  it :  luc  Uw 
coodibon  in  which  we  have  put  aside  what  we  do  not  wi»k  is  Jutt  tbe 
one  which  wo  dewred  to  reach.  It  a  tbim  that  the  people  acta,  asd 
for  that  rttuon  it  acts  m  the  only  tight  way.  Vou.  bowavw,  cosiidar 
it  incapable,  because  it  docs  not  know  what  it  waiita  :  but  what  know 
yoa  I  Can  yon  think  and  camprcbcod  anythiug  but  wliat  is  prt^scnt 
and  thcfefore  attained  i     You  could  tnia^ne  it.  aibitrariljr  lancy  it, 


proved 


Exactly 


tnctcd  Oft  in  tbe  case  oi  Daste  {p.  144  i.) :  has  political 
idea  <rf  the  iottue  was  a  cobweb  of  the  braio,  bis  eoeisetic 
rejectuMi  of  aU  Icnqxaal  daims  of  tbe  Onrch  a  benefit 
of  far-TeaclKog  inflaence. 

Aad  so  we  sec  that  here,  in  tbe  State,  as  in  all  famnan 
thinp,  everytlnse  depends  on  tbe  ftrndamental  cfaaiac- 
tciistici  of  tbe  mental  attitude,  not  on  (sgoitiaD.  Tbe 
oiental  attitude  {Gcsinnung')  i»  tbe  rudder,  it  decides 
the  directioQ  and  mth  tbe  dinrctioo  tbe  goal — even 
tboogb  tbts  &buuld  long  reinam  in\iable.  Tbe  conflict 
in  tbe  State  was  dow,  as  I  hope  I  ba\-e  shown,  in  tbe  veiy 
fint  place  such  a  stiuggle  between  two  directions,  i.e.. 
between  tbe  steersmen.  As  soon  as  tbe  one  bad  finally 
gnuped  tbe  mdder  finnly,  tbe  further  developoieat 
towards  greater  and  greater  freedom,  more  and  more 
distinct  nationalism  and  individualism,  was  natural  and 
inevitable— just  as  inevitable  as  tbe  contrary  develop- 
ment of  Catsarism  and  Papacy  tou-ards  ever  more 
restricted  freedom. 

Nothing  is  absolute  in  tbe  world ;  e\'en  freedom  and 
non-freedom  denote  only  two  directions,  and  neither  tbe 
individual  nor  the  nation  can  stand  alone  and  perfectly 
independent ;    they  surely  belong  to  a  whole,  in  which 

bat  not  know  it.    Only  wiMt  (li*  f*c^  haa  achieved  can  you  know, 
UU  Ibm  may  you  be  MtJibed  with  r«ogaisiDg  deuly  wlut  yoa  do  not 
WMit,  denying  what  ahould  rightly  be  dmiod,  destroying 
Im  dotioycd  "  {Nackgilaitemt  idtnficH,  iSgj,  p.  i  ilt). 

*  Tba  root  of  Stun  denotes  a  journey,  a  way,  a  going  ; 
tlHnfoN  mean*  a  duecuon  ia  wbicb  a  man  moves. 


tt  yoa  do  not      M 
wbat  Bbonld      ■ 

;   CMi'nitMMg       I 
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erory  unit  supports  and  is  supported.  However,  cm 
that  evening  of  June  15,  1215,  when  the  Magna  Charta 
came  into  being — drafted,  discussed,  negotiated  and 
signed  on  this  one  day  by  the  "  wild  willing  "  of  Teutons 
— the  direction  was  decided  for  all  Europe.  The  repre- 
sentative of  universalism,  it  is  true — the  representative 
of  the  doctrine  that  "  to  surrender  is  enjoyment  " — 
hastened  to  declare  this  law  null  and  void  and  to  ex- 
communicate its  authors  all  and  sundry ;  but  the 
hand  kept  firm  hold  of  the  rudder  :  the  Roman  Imperium 
was  bound  to  sink,  while  the  free  Teutons  made  ready  to 
enter  into  possession  of  the  empire  of  the  world. 


SECOND  PART 
THE  RISE  OF  A  NEW  WORLD 


Die  Natnr  schafit  ewig  nene  Geatalten  ;   was  i& 
iat,  wu  noch  nie :  was  war,  kommt  nicht  wieder. 

GoBTRB. 


NINTH  CHAPTER 

5R0M  THE  YEAR  laoo  TO  THE  YEAR  1800 

Th«  childhood  shows  itao  man. 
As  morninf  shows  the  day  ;  be  famous  tb«a 
By  wisdom  ;  m  thy  emptia  must  nxtcmd. 
So  let  «xt«nd  thy  miad  o'er  ail  the  world. 

UlLTOM. 


THE  TEUTONS  AS  CREATORS  OF 
A  NEW  CULTURE 

WIr,  wlr  teben  I   Unser  sind  die  Stunden, 
Uod  der  Lebeoda  hat  lUcht. 

ScHiujui. 


Teutomic  Italy 

THE  same  feature  of  an  indomitable  individu- 
alism, which,  ill  political  as  well  as  in  religious 
affairs,  conduced  to  the  rejection  of  universal- 
ism  and  to  the  formation  of  nations,  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  world,  that  is  to  say,  of  an  absolutely 
□ew  order^of  society  adapted  to  the  character,  the  needs, 
andjthc  gifts  of  a  new  species  of  men.  It  was  a  creation 
brought^,  about  by  natural  necessity,  the  creation  of 
a  new^civilisation.^a  new  culture.  It  was  Teutonic 
blood  and  Teutonic  blood  alone  {in  the  wide  sense 
in  which  I  take  the  word,  that  is  to  say,  embracing 
the  Celtic,  Teutonic  and  Slavonic,  or  North  European 
races*)  that  fonned  the  impelUng  force  and  the  informing 

■  Sm  vol.  1.  chap.  VI. 
i«7 
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power.  It  is  impossible  tu  estimate  aright  the  genius 
and  development  of  our  Nortb-Earopean  culture,  if  we 
obstinately  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  definite 
spctiesof  mankind  which  constitutes  its  phj-sical  and  moral 
bsisis.  We  see  that  clearly  to-day  :  for  the  less  Teutonic 
a  land  is.  the  more  uncivilised  it  is.  He  who  at  the  present 
time  travels  from  London  to  Rome  passes  from  fog  into 
sunshine,  but  at  the  same  time  from  the  most  refined 
civnlisation  and  high  culture  into  scmi^barbarism — 
dirt,  coarseness,  falsehood,  poverty.  Yet  Italy  has 
never  ceased  for  a  single  day  to  be  a  focus  of  highly 
developed  civilisation  :  its  inhabitants  prove  this  by 
the  correctness  of  their  deportment  and  demeanour ; 
what  we  have  here  is  not  »o  much  3  decadence  that  has 
recently  set  in,  as  men  are  apt  to  maintain,  but  rather 
a  remnant  of  Roman  imperial  culture,  regarded  from 
the  incomparably  higher  standpoint  which  we  occapy 
to-day  and  by  men  who  hold  absolutely  different  ideals. 
How  splendid  w-is  the  glorj*  of  Italy,  how  it  went  ahead 
and  held  aloft  the  torch  for  other  nations  on  the  road 
to  a  new  world,  while  it  still  contained  in  its  midst  ele- 
ments outwardly  latinised,  but  inwardly  thoroughly 
Teutonic  I  The  beautifid  coantry,  which  had  already 
under  the  empire  degenerated  into  absolute  sterility, 
possessed  for  many  centuries  a  rich  well  of  pure  Teutonic 
blood :  the  Celts,  the  Langobardtans.  the  Goths,  the 
Franks,  the  Normans,  had  flooded  nearly  the  whole  land 
and  remained,  especially  in  the  north  and  the  sonth, 
for  a  long  time  almost  unmixed,  partly  because  they, 
as  uiiculti%'ated  and  warlike  men,  fonned  a  caste  apart, 
but  also  because  (as  already  remarked  on  p.  538,  v^.  i.) 
the  legal  rights  of  the  "  Romans  "  and  of  the  Teotc 
remained  (Afferent  in  all  strata  of  the  population  until'' 
well  into  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  in 
Lombardy.  indeed,  until  past  the  beginning  of  the  fif- 
teenth, and  thi»  natmally  added  considerably  to  the 


I 
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difficulty  of  fusion.  "Thus  these  various  Teutonic 
tribes,"  as  Sa\'igny  points  out,  "lived  with  the  main 
stock  of  the  population  (the  reinnant  of  the  Roman 
Chaos  of  Peoples)  locally  mingling,  hut  differing  in 
customs  and  rights."  Here,  where  the  uncultured 
Teuton,  by  constant  contact  with  a  higher  culture,  first 
awoke  to  the  consciousness  of  himself,  many  a  move- 
ment lirst  found  the  volcanic  lire  that  burst  into  the 
formation  of  a  new  world  :  learning  and  industry,  tlic 
obstinate  assertion  of  civic  rights,  the  early  bloom  of 
Teutonic  art.  The  northern  third  of  Italy— from 
Veroim  to  Siena — resembles  in  its  peculiar  development 
a  Germany  whose  Emperor  might  have  lived  on  the 
other  side  of  the  high  mountains.  Everywhere  German 
counts  bad  taken  the  place  of  Roman  provincial  governors, 
and  it  was  always  only  for  a  short  time,  till  he  was  hastily 
called  away,  that  a  King  resided  in  the  land,  while  a 
jealous  rival  King,  the  Pope,  was  near  at  hand  and  ever 
rejoicing  in  intrigues.  In  this  way  the  old  Germanic 
tendency  to  form  self-niUng  cities,  which  is  in  the  main 
an  Indo-European  characteristic,  was  able  at  an  early 
period  to  develop  in  Northern  Italy  and  become  the 
ruling  power  in  the  land.  The  extreme  north  led  the 
way  J  but  Tuscany  soon  followed  suit  and  profited  by 
the  Hundred  Years  War  between  Pope  and  Emperor 
to  wrest  the  inheritance  of  Mathilda  from  both  and  to 
give  to  the  world,  in  addition  to  a  Pleiad  of  ever  memor- 
able cities,  in  which  Petrarch.  Ariosto,  Mantegna,  Cor- 
r^gio,  Galilei  and  other  immortals  arose,  the  crown  of 
all  cities,  Florence — formerly  the  townlet  of  a  mar- 
grave, which  was  soon  to  represent  the  essence  of  anti- 
Roman,  creative  individualism — to  be  the  birthplace  of 
Dante  and  Giotto,  of  Donatello,  Leonardo  and  Michael 
Angelo — the  mother  of  the  arts,  from  whose  breast  all 
the  great  men.  even  those  who  were  bom  at  a  distance, 
even  a  Raphael,  fint  drew  the  nurture  of  perfection. 
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Now  and  now  only  impotent  Rome  could  adorn  her- 
self anew :  the  diligence  and  the  enterprise  of  the  men 
of  the  north  had  poured  heavy  sums  into  the  Papal 
coffers,  while  at  the  same  time  their  genius  awakened 
and  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  declining  metropolis, 
which  in  the  course  of  a  two  thousand  years'  history 
had  not  had  a  single  creative  thought,  the  immeasarable 
treasures  of  western  Teutonic  inventive  power.  This 
WAS  not  a  rinasa'menlo,  as  the  dilettantic  bcllcs-lettrists. 
in  exaggerated  admiration  of  their  own  literary  hobbies, 
imagined,  but  a  nascimento — ^thc  birth  of  something 
entirely  new — which,  as  it  immediately,  leaving  the 
paths  of  tradition,  pursued  its  own  path  in  art,  at  the 
same  time  unfurled  its  sails  to  explore  the  oceans  from 
which  the  Greek  and  Roman  "  hero "  had  shrunk  in 
terror,  and  gave  the  eye  its  telescope  to  reveal  to  human 
perception  the  hitherto  impenetrable  mj-stery  of  th« 
heavenly  bodies.  If  we  simply  must  see  in  this  a  Re- 
naissance, it  is  not  the  rebirth  of  antiquity,  and  least  of 
all  the  rebirth  nf  inartistic.*' unphilosophic.  unscientific 
Rome,  but  simply  free  man's  regeneration  from  out  the 
all-levelling  Imperium  ;!  freedom  of  pohtical.  national 
organisat!on|in contrast  to  cut-and-dried  common  pattern ; 
freedom  of  rivalry,  of  individual  independence  in  work  and 
creation  and  endeavour,  in  contrast  to  the  peaceful'uni- 
forraity  of  the  civitas  Dei ;  freedom  of  the  senses  of  obser- 
vation in  contrast  to  dogmatic  interpretations  of  nature  ; 
freedom  of  investigation  and  thought  in  contrast  to 
artificial  systems  after  the  manner  of  Thomas  Aquinas ; 
freedom  of  artistic  invention  and  shaping  in  contrast 
to  hieratically  fixed  formulas  ;  finally,  freedom  of  faith 
in  contrast  to  religious  intolerance. 

In  beginning  this  chapter,  and  at  the  same  time  a  new 
division  of  this  work  with  reference  to  Italy,  I  must  dis- 
claim any  scrupulous  attention  to  chronology  ;  it  would 
be  altogether  inadmissible  to  assert  in  so  many 


it  would       J 
my  words      I 
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that  the  rinasdmeitto  of  (we  Teutonic  individuality 
began  in  Italy ;  rather  might  it  be  said  that  the  first 
imperishable  blossoms  of  its  culture  made  their  appear- 
ance there  ;  but  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to  the  (act 
that  even  here  in  the  south,  at  the  doors  of  Rome,  the 
sudden  outburst  of  civic  independence,  industrial  activity, 
scientific  earnestness,  and  artistic  creative  power  was 
through  and  through  Teutonic,  and  in  that  sense  anti- 
Roman.  A  glance  at  that  age  (to  which  I  shall  recur) 
proves  it,  a  glance  at  the  present  age  equally  so.     In 

■  the  meantime,  two  circumstances  have  led  to  a  pro- 
gressive decrease  of  the  Teutonic  blood  in  Italy ;    on 
the  one  hand,  the  unhampered  fusion  with  the  ignoble 
H  mixed  population,  on  the  other,  the  destruction  of  the 
Hi^utonic  nobility  in  never-ending  civil  wars,  in  the  con- 
Hnbts  between  cities,  in  the  blood-feuds  and  other  out- 
H^  bursts  of  wild  passion.    Wc  need  only  read  the  history 
^  of  one  of  these  cities,  for  example.  Perugia,  which  in 
the  upper  ranks  of  its  society  was  almost  completely 
Gothic-Langobardic  I     It  is  scarcely  comprehensible  how 
with  such  ceaseless  slaughter  of  whole  families  {which 
began  as  soon  as  the  city  became  independent),  single 
H  branches   still    retained   something   of   their  genuinely 
"  Teutonic  character  until  well  into  the  sixteenth  century  ; 
after  that  the  Teutonic  blood  was  exhausted.*    It  is 
B  evident  that  the  hastily  acquired  culture,  the  violent 
"  assimilation     of    an     essentially     foreign    civihsation, 
the  sudden  revelation,  moreover,  of    Hellenism  which 
was   in   sharpest  contrast  to  them  yet  mentally  akin, 
perhaps  too.  the  incipient  fusion  with  a  blood  which  was 
\  poison  to  Teutons  ...  it  is  evident  that  ail  these  things 
not  merely  conduced  to  a  miracjjlous  outburst  of 


*  Co*11t«'<  unonring  ty«  hu  pcrceiv«d  th«  rac«- relations  b«ra ;  d 
I  Italian  Rraainuiia:  ho  ^ay* :  "  It  vru  a%  if  ttim  children  o1  God  htd 
IdMl  the  cUughton  ol  men,"  and  h«  calls  Pictro  Pcrugino  "  ftn  hoont 
.  soul  "  (/«■;.  Rtii4.  tS/io,'86  and  iti'ioM). 
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genius,  but  had  at  tbe  same  time  bred  madness.*  If 
any  one  ever  wishes  to  pro\'e  an  affinity  between  genius 
and  madness,  let  him  point  to  Italy  of  the  Trecento, 
Quattrocento  and  Cinquecento  1  With  all  its  permanent 
importance  for  our  new  culture,  this  "  Renaissance  " 
in  itself  reminds  us  more  of  the  paroxysm  of  death 
than  of  a  phenomenon  that  guarantees  vitality.  A 
thousand  glorious  flowers  burst  forth  as  if  by  magic, 
where  inunediately  before  the  uniformity  of  an  in- 
teUectual  desert  had  prevailed  ;  a  sudden  blossoming 
ever>'where  ;  in  giddy  haste  talents  just  awakened  to 
activity  storm  the  highest  peak :  Michael  Angcio  might 
almost  have  been  a  personal  pupil  of  Donatello.  and  it 
was  only  by  an  accident  that  Raphael  did  not  actually 
sit  at  Leonardo's  feet.  We  get  a  vivid  conception  of 
this  synchronism  when  we  remember  that  tbe  life  of 
Titian  alone  extends  from  Sandro  BotticclU  to  Guido 
Reni !  But  the  flame  of  genius  died  down  even  more 
quickly  than  it  had  blazed  up.  When  the  heart  was 
throbbing  most  proudly,  the  body  was  already  in  the 
fulness  of  corruption  ;  Ariosto,  bom  a  year  before  Michael 
Angelo,  calls  tbe  Italy  of  his  time  "  a  foul-smuUing 
sewer  "  ; 

O  d'ogni  viiio  fetida  sentioa. 

Donni,  Italia  Imbriaca  < 

Orlando  pHriOfo  XVU.  76. 

And  if,  hitherto.  I  have  mentioned  the  plastic  arts  alone, 

I  have  done  so  for  the  sake  of  simpUcity  and  because 

I  wished  to  deal  with  the  sphere  which  is  the  most  familiar 

though  the  same  truth  holds  good  in  all  spheres.    When 

Guido  Reni  was  still  quite  young,  Tasso  died  and  with 

him  Itahan  poetry  ;    a  few  years  later  Giordano  Bruno 

went  to  the  stake,  Campanella  to  the  rack^the  end  of 

Itahan  philosophy — and  shortly  before  Guido,   Itahan 

natural  science  closed  with  Galilei  the  caieer  which  it 

■  He  who  kas  not  tlma  lor  detailed  lu»torical  mitdim  should  raiul  tli« 
clupter  on  Perugia  in  Jobn  Addtaston  Syaoaito'  SktKAet  in  luly. 
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Phad  so  gloriously  begun  with  Ubaldi,  Varro.  Tartaglia. 
and  others,  above  all  with  Leonardo  da  Vmci.    The 
course  of  history,    north  of  the  Alps,  was  altogether 
I       different :    such  a  brilliant  height  was  never  reached, 
H  nor  was  there  such  a  catastrophe.     This  catastrophe 
^kj^mits  only  one  explanation  :   the  disappearance  of  the 
^^Seative  minds,  in  other  words,  of  the  race    that  had 
I  produced  them.    One  walk  through  the  gallery  of  busts 
in  the  Berlin  Museum  will  con%'incc  us  that  in  truth  the 
type  of  the  great  Italians  is  absolutely  extinct  to-day.* 
Now  and    again  they  flash   upon   our    memory  when 
we  review  a  Iroop  of  those  splendid,  gigantic  labourers 
who  build  our  streets  and  railways  :  the  physical  strength, 
the  noble  brow,  the  bold  nose,  the  glowing  eye  ;    but 
they  are  only  poor  sursnvors  of  the  shipwreck  of  Italian 
Teutonism.    This  disappearance  is  adequately  expbined 
by   the   facts   adduced,   as  far   as   physique  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  is  another  important  consideration, 
the  moral  suppression  of  definite  tendencies  of  mind, 
and  hence,  50  to  speak,  of  the  soul  of  the  race ;    the 
noble  was  degraded  into  a  worker  of  the  soil,  the  ignoble 
became  master  and  lorded  it  as  he  thought  proper.     The 
gallows  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  stakes  of  Savonarola 
and  Bruno,  the  instruments  of  torture  by  which  Cam- 
^  panclla  and  Gahlei  suffered,  are  only  visible  symbols 
H'  of  a  daily,  universal  struggle  against  the  Teuton,  of  a 
systematic  uprooting  of  the  freedom  of  the  individual. 
The    Dominicans,    formerly   ex   officio   Inquisitors,    hsid 

I  now  become  reformers  of  the  Church  and  philosophers ; 
the  Jesuits  had  carefully  provided  beforcliand  against 
such  dc\'iations  from  the  Orthodox  ;  he  who  acquires 
even  a  Uttle  information  about  their  activity  in  Italy, 
froiil  the  sixteenth  century  onwards — from  the  history 
•  -Ljs  FtortnliHt  tTauhurSiui  it<  rfitmbUiH  tn  ritH  d  tent  dt  la 
KtmtUtam*.  .  .  ."  nys  oao  ol  tfaa  most  exqoialte  jndgM,  i;)lAlvi 
rOnftiM  tht  famiUet.  ACh,  p.  9), 
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of  the  order,  let  ns  say,  by  Us  admirer.  Buss— wll  no 
longer  wonder  at  the  sudden  disappearance  of  aU  genius, 
that  is  to  say,  of  cvorj-thing  Teutonic.  Raphael  had 
still  had  the  boldness  to  raise  in  the  middle  of  the  \'atican 
(in  the  "  Disputa  ")  an  immortal  monument  to  Savona- 
rola, whom  he  fcr\-ently  ;idraired  :  Ignatius,  on  the 
Other  hand,  forbade  cwn  the  mention  of  the  Tuscan's 
name.*  Who  could  Uvc  in  Italy  to-day  and  move  among 
its  amiable,  highly  gifted  inhabitants  without  feeling 
with  pain  that  here  a  nation  was  lust  and  lost  beyond  all 
hope,  because  the  inner  impelling  force,  the  greatness  of 
soul,  that  would  correspond  to  Ihoir  talent  are  lacking  ? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Race  alone  confer*  this  force.  Italy 
possessed  it,  so  long  as  it  possessed  Teutons ;  yes,  even 
to-day  its  population  reveals,  in  those  parts  where  Celts, 
Germans  and  Normans  formerly  were  specially  numerous, 
the  thoroughly  Teutonic  industry,  and  gives  birth  to 
men  who  strive  with  the  energy  of  despair  to  unite  the 
country  and  guide  it  on  to  glorious  paths :  Cavour, 
the  founder  of  the  new  ICingdom,  was  bom  in  the  ex- 
treme north  ;  Crispi,  who  knew  how  to  steer  it  past 
cliffs  of  danger,  in  the  extreme  south.  But  how  can  a 
people  be  again  raised  up.  when  the  fountain  of  its 
strength  has  run  dry  ?  And  what  docs  it  signify  when 
a  Giacomo  Leopardi  calls  his  people  a  "  degenerate 
race  "  and  holds  up  to  them  the  example  of  their  an- 
cestors ?f    The  ancestors  of  the  great  majority  of  the 

*  Raphael's  «ntliuu«stic  sdmiratioD  for  SavowDla,  ior  his  nuat« 
FbTugmo.  and  his  friend  Bartalomeo  (im  £11$.  UOnti:  R«f>hail,  lUt, 
p.  13J)  in  almost  f)f  W  much  Inportance  in  bang  the  race  of  these  men 
as  the  fact  that  UichA^'l  AiiseloQe\-ei  mtotioned  the  Mailoiina,  and  oalf 
ODu  in  jest  mcniioned  »  Saint,  bo  tlut  one  of  the  greatest  autboritiefi 
at  him  could  c-itl  blm  "  nn  uncoiucious  IViteebint."  In  o<ie  of  his 
■OBDets  Michael  Angelo  wftins  tlic  Savioor  not  to  come  to  Rome  in 
penoa.  where  a  trade  is  caniad  on  ta  His  divino  blood. 

E'l  mriKiid  iti  Crlito  si  vend'  n  glunielle 
and  where  the  prieats  would  Hav  him  to  sell  his  bkiit. 

t  C/.  the  two  Sonnet) :  AW  Italia  and  Sofra  il  monumtHI<>  it  DaMit, 
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Italians  to-<Iay  are  neither  the  sturdy  Romans  ol  ancient 
Rome,  those  patterns  of  simple  manliness,  indomitable 
independence  and  rigidly  legal  sentiment,  nor  these 
demigods  in  strength,  beauty  and  genius,  who  on  the 
morning  of  our  new  day,  in  one  single  swami.  soared 
up  like  larks  greeting  the  dawn  from.the  sun-kissed  soil 
of  Italy  to  the  heaven  of  immortality  ;  no,  their  gene- 
alogy goes  back  to  the  countless  thousands  of  liberated 
slaves  from  Africa  and  Asia,  to  the  jumble  of  various 
Italic  peoples,  to  the  military  colonies  settled  among 
them  from  all  rountries  in  the  world,  in  short,  to  the 
Chaoi  of  Peoples  which  the  Empire  so  ingeniously  manu- 
factured. And  the  present  poition  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  simply  signifies  a  victory  of  this  Chaos  over  the 
Teutonic  element,  which  had  been  added  at  a  later  time  ■ 
and  which  had  long  maintained  its  purity.  This  is  the 
reason,  moreover,  why  that  Italy— which  three  centuries 
ago  was  a  torch  of  civili^-ilion  and  culture — is  now  one 
of  the  nations  that  lag  behir.d,  tliat  have  lost  their  balance 
and  cannot  again  find  it.  For  two  cultures  cannot  exist 
on  an  eqt].-il  footing  side  by  side ;  that  i^i  out  of  the 
question  :  Hellenic  culture  coidd  not  live  on  under 
Roman  influence,  Roman  culture  disappeared  before 
the  spread  of  the  Egypto-Syrian  ;  it  is  only  where  the 
contact  is  purely  external,  as  in  the  case  of  Europe  and 
Turkey,  or  a  fortiori  Europe  and  China,  that  no  per- 
ceptible influence  is  exercised,  and  even  here  the  one 
must  in  time  destroy  the  other.  Now  such  countri<'s 
as  Italy — I  might  at  once  add  Spain — stand  in  a  veiy 
close  rel'ttiun  to  us  in  the  north  :  the  greaj  achievements 
of  their  past  prow  tlicir  former  blood-relationship ; 
they  cannot  possibly  withdraw  themselves  from  our  in- 
fluence, from  our  incomparably  greater  strength  ;  but 
where  they  imitate  us  to-day,  they  do  so  not  of  an  im- 
peUing  need,  not  on  account  of  an  inner,  but  of  an  outer 
necessity ;  holding  up  before  their  gaze  ancestors  from 
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whom  they  arc  not  descended,  their  own  history  »nd  our 
example  both  lead  1h«m  into  false  paths,  and  finally 
they  arc  unable  to  preserve  even  that  one  tiling  which 
might  continue  theirs,  a  different,  perhaps  in  many 
re-spects  inferior,  but  at  any  rate,  genuine  originality.* 


The  Teutonic  Masteb-Builder 

In  naming  Italy,  I  only  wished  to  give  an  example^ 
but  I  think  I  havt:  at  the  same  time  provided  a  proof. 
As  Sterne  says :  an  example  is  no  more  an  ai^ument 
than  the  cleaning  of  a  mirror  is  a  syllogism,  but  it  enables 
us  to  see  better,  and  that  is  the  important  thing. 
Wherever  the  reader  casts  his  eyes,  he  will  find  examples 
to  prove  the  [act  that  the  present  civilisation  and  culture 
of  Europe  are  specifically  Teutonic,  fundamentally  dis- 
tinct from  all  the  un-Aryan  ones  and  ver)'  essentially 
different  from  the  Indian,  the  Hellenic  and  the  Roman, 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  mestizo  ideal  of  the  anti- 
national  Imperium  and  the  so-called  "  Roman  "  system 
o(  Christianity.  The  matter  is  sn  perfectly  clear  that 
further  discussion  would  surely  be  superfluous ;  besides, 
I  can  refer  the  reader  to  the  three  preceding  chapters, 
which  contain  a  large  number  of  actual  proofs. 

Tliis  one  fact  lad  first  to  be  laid  down.  For  our 
world  of  to-day  is  absolutely  new,  and  in  order  to  com- 
prehend it  and  form  an  estimate  o(  its  rise  and  present 
condition,  the  first  fmidamentaJ  question  is :  Who  has 
created  it  ?  The  new  world  was  created  by  the  same 
Teuton  who  after  such  an  obstinate  struggle  discarded 
the  old.  He  alone  possessed  that  "  wild  wiUing "  of 
which   I  spoke  at  the  end  of  the  last   chapter,  the 

■  TI10  views  here  expreeaed — Inttnly  ojipos«<l  nnd  ridiculed  on 
Biany  b^DtU — have  m  tho  MiMRtimr  b*en  brlljlaatlr  conflrmed  by  Uw 
strklly  ontlmipologic&l,  Mbci^r  M:lwtl6c  invcsUgatfons  o<  Dr.  Ludwlv 
Wolimann,  ubidi  u«  now  ti>  be  had  lot  tb«  tat  Urne  in  coanectCQ 
lota :  Dit  Gtrtumtn  vnd  Jit  if/natiMHw  in  ilaUen.  1905. 
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determination  not  tn  surrender,  but  to  remain  true  (o 
self.  He  alone  beld  the  view  which  tbe  Teuton  Goethe 
expressed  later ; 

Jcdo  Lcbcn  »«i  tu  fi'ihrcii. 

W«mi  man  gidi  nu-lit  solb^t  vonniMt; 

Allcs  kAniw  man  vorlicccii. 

Went)  uuui  bliebe.  h-u  man  Ut.* 

He  alone — like  Paracelsus  o(  Hoheiilieim— chose  as  his 
motto  in  life  the  words :  Aiterius  non  sU,  qui  iuus  esse 
fotesl  (Let  him  be  no  other's,  who  can  be  bis  own).  Will 
this  be  censured  as  empty  pride  ?  Surely  it  is  only 
the  recognition  of  a  manifest  fact.  Will  the  objection 
be  offered  that  no  mathematical  proof  is  possible  ?  Surely 
from  all  sides  this  fact  is  borne  in  upon  us  with  the  same 
certainty  as  that  twice  two  makes  four. 

Nothing  is  more  instructive  in  this  connection  than 
3  reference  to  the  manifest  significance  of  purity  of 
race.f  How  feebly  throbs  to-day  the  heart  of  the  Slav, 
u4)o  had  entered  history-  with  such  boldness  and  freedom  ; 
Ranke,  Gobiticau,  Wallace,  Scfavarc^,  all  historians 
qualified  to  give  an  upiniun,  testify  to  the  fact  that, 
though  higliJy  gifted,  he  is  losing  his  real  informing 
power  and  the  constancy  to  carry  out  what  be  under- 
takes :  anthrupo1og>'  solves  the  riddle,  for  it  shows  us  (stf« 
vol.  i.  pp.  505, 52S)  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
Slavs  to-day  have  by  mingling  with  another  human  race 
l06t  the  ph>*sical — and  naturally  also  the  moral — character- 
istics of  their  ancestors,  who  were  identical  with  the 
ancient  Teutons.  And  yet  there  is  still  in  these*  nations 
so  much  Teutonic  blood  that  they  fonn  one  of  the  greatest 
civilising  forces  in  the  <!ontinuuus  subjection  of  the 
world  by  Europe.  Certainly  near  Eydtkuliuen  we  cross 
a  boundary  which  is  but  too  sadly  obvious,  and  the  hem 

*  £v«ry  Llq  may  be  led.  U  only  nuui'!!  hcH  be  nut  miwott ; 

Evctj-Uiing  mky  be  lost,  il  we  Tcmain  wliftt  we  uc. 

t  For  all  furtber  dctaiili  on  thic  point  1  refer  lo  vo).  i.chapi.iv.aiid  vj. 
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o(  Cvrmaii  culture  viihich  stretches  along  the  Baltic, 
as  Wf^ll  as  the  thousand  diatricLs  in  the  interior  ol  Russia, 
where  the  astonished  traveller  suddenly  encounters  the 
Bame  strength  ol  pure  race,  only  make  the  contrast  nil 
the  more  striking ;  nevertheless,  there  is  still  a  certain 
specifically  Teutonic  impul*e  here,  in  truth  only  a  shadow, 
but  it  bears  the  stamp  of  blood- relationship  and  there- 
fore produces  something,  in  spite  of  aW  the  resistance  ol 
the  hereditary  Asiatic  culture. 

Iti  addition  to  its  purity  tbe  Teutonic  race  re\'cals 
another  feature  of  importance  in  the  understanding  of 
history  :  its  diversity  of  form  ;  of  this  the  history  of  the 
world  offers  no  second  example.  Both  in  the  vegetable 
and  the  animal  kingdoms  wc  And  among  genera  of  a 
family  and  among  tbe  ^pecies  of  a  genus  a  very  varying 
"  plasticity  "  ;  in  the  case  of  some  the  shape  is,  as  it 
were,  of  iron,  as  though  all  the  individual  u-crc  cast 
in  one  and  the  same  unclianging  mould;  in  other  coses, 
however,  v/e  find  variations  within  narrow  limits,  and 
in  others  again  (think  of  the  dog  and  the  hicracium  *) 
the  variety  of  form  is  endless ;  it  is  constantly  pro- 
ducing sometliing  new ;  such  creatures,  moreover,  are 
always  distinguished  by  their  tendency  to  unlimited 
hybridising,  by  which  again  races,  new  and  pure  through 
in-breeding  {$f«  vol.  i.  p.  269),  are  continually  produoed. 
The  Teutonic  peoples  resemble  the  latter  ;  their  plasticity 
is  extraordinary,  and  every  crossing  between  their  own 
different  tribes  has  enriched  the  world  with  new  models 
of  noble  humanity.  Ancient  Rome,  on  tbe  other  hand, 
had  been  an  example  of  extreme  concentration  both  in 
poUtics  *  and  in  the  intellectual  sphere :  the  city  walls 
tbe  boundaries  of  the  Fatherland,  the  inviolability  of 
law  the  boundaries  of  the  intellect.  Hellenism,  so  in- 
finitely rich  intellectually,  rich  too  in  the  formation  of 
dialects  and  of  races  with  distinct  customs,  is  much 
•  i(»  voL  i.  cbap.  ii. 
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more  closely  rclutcd  to  Teutotiism  ;  the  Aryan  Indians 
also  betray  a  close  relationship  by  th«ir  remarkable 
talent  for  ever  iiiventiug  new  langiuigos  ami  by  their 
clearly  marked  particularism ;  these  two  hunun  races 
perliap*  \vanted  only  the  historical  and  geographical 
conditions  to  develop  with  the  same  strength  of  uni- 
formity, and  yet  at  tht:  same  time  of  many-sidedness, 
|U  the  Teutons.  But  considerations  of  this  nature  lead 
ns  into  the  domain  of  hypotheses  :  the  fact  remains  that 
the  plasticity  of  Teutonism  is  unique  and  incomparable 
in  tbe  history  of  the  world. 

It  is  not  unimportant  to  remark — though  I  do  so 
only  as  a  parenthesis  because  I  wish  to  avoid  pliiloso- 
phising  in  connection  with  historj- — that  the  character- 
istic, indestructible  individu<ilism  of  the  genuine  Teuton 
manifestly  connected  with  this  "plasticity"  of  th« 
A  new  tribe  presupposes  the  rise  of  new  individuals  ; 
fact  that  new  tribes  are  alwaj's  ready  to  make  tla-ir 
appearance  also  proves  the  constant  presence  of  par- 
ticular, distinctive  individuals,  impatiently  champing  the 
bit  that  curbs  the  free  exercise  of  their  originality.  I 
should  hke  to  make  the  as.sertton  that  every  outstanding 
Teuton  is  virtunUy  the  starting-point  of  a  new  tribe,  a 
new  dialect,  a  new  view  of  hfe's  problems.* 

It  was  by  thousands  and  millions  of  such  "  individual- 
ists," that  is,  genuine  personaUties,  that  the  new  world 
was  built  up-t 

And  so  we  recognise  the  Teuton  as  the  master-builder 
and  agree  with  Jacob  Grimm  when  he  asserts  that 
it  is  a  gross  delusion  to  imagine   that  anything  great 

*  C/.  the  d«Utk  tn  the  pr«ceding  cluptcr,  p.  i ;  i . 

f  Soma  nuddle-liMdcd  people  of  the  pte«cnt  day  conlusc  in>lividn4l- 
fMn  Mid  "  8u|}j«ctlvity,"  and  then  advance  soiec  lilly  raprooch  n{  wcak- 
BW<  Rnd  Inconttaccy,  Hticccas  we  bavc  hcce  obvioakly  to  deal  viilh  tlio 
"objective"  rccagnilioo  and— in  men  like  Goethe — Ihc  "objective" 
Jodginciit  of  mU.  and  from  botb  ol  llu««  w-e  deri\-c  f.-ir-sceliii;n«M, 
knwMW,  uul  an  unerring  seiiK  of  liccdom. 
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can  originate  from  "  the  bottomless  sea  of  a  univer- 
sality.•" 

Various,  indeed,  were  the  racial  individualities  ol 
tbe  Teutons,  niany  the  complicated  crossings  of  their 
tribes :  th«y  were  surrounded  beyond  the  boundaries 
where  their  blood  had  been  preserved  in  comparative 
purity,  by  branches  related  to  them  in  various  degrees 
ol  consanguinity  :  even  in  their  midst  there  were  groups 
and  individuals  who  were  half-Teutons,  quarter-Teutons, 
and  BO  forth :  yet  all  these,  under  the  indefatigable 
impulse  of  the  central  creative  spirit,  played  their  part 
in  contributing  something  of  their  own  to  the  sum  of  the 
accomplished  task : 

Wb»D  Kings  baild.  tbe  cuI«t«  we  kept  bu^; 

Sck;all£o  Humamitv 

Now  if  we  wish  to  judge  rightly  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  this  new  world,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  of  its  specifically  Teutonic  character.  For 
as  soon  as  we  speak  of  humanity  in  general,  as  soon  as 
we  fancy  that  wc  see  in  history  a  development,  a  pro- 
gress, an  education,  &c.,  of  "  htunanity,"  we  leave  the 
sure  ground  of  facts  and  float  in  airy  abstractions.  For 
this  humanity,  about  which  men  have  philosophised  to 
such  an  extent,  suffers  from  the  serious  defect  tliat  it 
does  not  exist  at  all.  Nature  and  history  reveal  to  us 
a  great  number  of  various  human  beings,  but  no  such 
thing  as  humanity.  Even  the  hypothesis  that  all  these 
beings,  as  the  offshoots  of  one  original  stem,  are  physically 
related  to  each  other,  has  scarcely  so  much  value  as 
Ftolcmfeus*  theory  of  the  heavenly  spheres ;  for  the 
tatter  explained  by  demonstration  something  present 
and  visible,  while  every  speculation  regarding  a  "  de- 
scent "  ol  man  ventures  upon  a  problem  which,  to  begin 
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with,  exists  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  thinker,  is 
not  presented  by  experience  and  should  consequently 
be  submitted  to  a  metaphyiiical  forum  to  be  tested  in 
regard  to  its  admi*=ilMbty.  But  even  if  this  question  of 
the  descent  of  men  and  their  relationship  to  one  anuther 
were  to  leave  the  realm  of  phrases  and  enter  that  of  the 
enipirically  demonstrable,  it  would  hardly  help  us  in 
forming  our  judgment  of  history ;  for  every  explana- 
tion by  causes  implicates  a  regressus  in  iii/tnilum  :  it 
is  like  the  unrolling  of  a  map ;  we  go  on  seeing  some- 
thing new — something  nuw  that  belongs  to  that  which 
is  old — and  even  though  the  consequent  widening 
of  our  sphere  of  observation  may  contribute  to  the 
enriching  of  our  mind,  still  each  indi\idual  fact  remains 
as  before,  just  what  it  was,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
our  judgment  is  rendered  essentially  more  acute  by  the 
knowledge  of  a  more  comprehensive  connection — ^indeed, 
the  reverse  is  just  as  possible.  "  Experience  is  boundless, 
because  something  new  may  always  be  discovered," 
as  Goethe  remarks  in  his  criticism  of  Bacon  of  Verulam 
and  the  so-called  inductive  method  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
the  essence  and  purpose  of  judgment  is  limitation.  Ex- 
oeUenoe  in  judgment  depends  upon  acuteness,  not  upon 
compass:  the  exactitude  of  what  the  eye  sees  will  always 
be  more  important  than  its  extent ;  hence  too  the  inner 
Justification  of  the  more  modern  methods  of  liistorical 
research,  according  to  which  explanatory,  philosophising, 
general  expositions  are  abandoned  in  favour  of  painfully 
minute  im-estigation  of  individual  facts.  Of  course, 
as  soon  as  the  science  of  history  loses  itself  in  endless 
data,  all  that  it  accomplishes  is  to  "  shovel  observations 
backwards  and  forwards "  (as  Justus  Licbig  says  in 
righteous  indignation  ut  certain  inductive  methods  of 
inwstigation) ;  •  j-et,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain 
that  the  accurate  knowledge  of  a  single  case  is  more 

*  Kt4eH  uml  AbhanMunftH.  1H74,  p.  S48. 
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serviceable  tu  the  judgnivnt  than  the  survey  of  a 
thousand  that  are  shrotidrd  in  nu»t.  In  fact,  the  old 
saying,  turn  mttUa,  sed  tnuUum,  proves  to  be  universally 
true,  and  it  aJso  teaches  us  somethJug  which  at  the 
first  glance  we  should  hardly  expect  o£  it,  namely,  the 
right  method  of  generalisation,  which  consists  in  never 
leaving  the  basis  of  facts  and  not  being  satisfied,  hke 
children,  with  would-be  "  explanations "  from  causes 
(least  of  all  iu  t  he  ca:»e  of  abstnict  dogmas  such  a:»  develop- 
ment, education,  &c.),  but  in  continuously  endeavour- 
ing to  give  a  morv  and  mua-  clear  perception  of  the 
phenomenon  itself  in  its  autonomous  value.  If  we  wish  to 
simphfy  great  historical  comjdexes  and  yet  to  summarise 
with  strict  correctness,  we  should,  to  begin  with,  take  the. 
indisputable  concrete  facts,  without  linking  any  theoryl 
on  to  them ;  the  Why  will  soon  demand  its  {dace,  but 
it  should  come  only  second,  not  first :  the  Concrete  takes 
precedence.  To  arm  ourst-lves  with  an  abstract  idea 
of  humanity  and  with  presuppositions  derived  frcnn  it, 
and  then  to  face  the  plK-nomtna  of  history  and  try  to 
form  a  judgment  on  them  is  to  start  with  a  delusion ; 
the  actually  present,  individually  hmited,  nationally  dis- 
tinct human  beings  make  up  all  that  we  know  about 
hun^anity ;  there  we  must  stop.  The  Hellenic  people, 
for  example,  is  such  a  concrete  (act.  Whether  the 
Hellenes  were  related  to  the  peoples  of  Italy,  lo  the  Celts 
and  Indo-Eranians,  whether  the  diversity  of  their  tribes, 
which  we  perceive  even  in  the  earliest  times,  corre- 
sponds to  a  diversity  \a  the  mingling  in  various; 
degrees  of  men  of  different  origin,  or  is  the  result  of  a 
difierentiation  brought  about  by  geographical  conditions, 
&c.,  all  these  are  much  debated  questions,  the  answering 
of  which  some  day^-even  should  it  be  accomplished  with 
certainty — would  not  in  any  way  alter  the  great 
indisputable  fact  of  Hellenism  with  its  pecuhar,  unique 
language,  its  particular  virtues  and  failings,  its  extra- 
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ordinary  talent  uiid  tbc  strungu  luitilutiutu  of  its 
intellect,  its  versatility,  industrial  zeal  and  over- 
craftiness  in  business,  its  philosophic  leisure  and  Titanic 
imagirwtive  power.  Such  .1  fact  in  history  is  absolutely 
concrete,  tangible,  manifest  and  at  the  same  time  inex- 
haustible. Truly,  it  is  not  modest  on  our  part  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  something  so  inexhaustible  ;  and  we  are 
nothing  less  than  foolish  if  wc  do  not  value  aright  these 
primal  phenomena  (UrphiiKomene)—to  use  again  au  ex- 
pression of  Goethe's — but,  in  the  delusion  that  we  can 
"  exf^in  "  them  by  expansion,  dissolve  and  dissipate 
them,  till  they  are  no  longer  perceptible  to  the  eye. 
We  do  this,  lor  example,  when  we  trace  back  the  artistic 
achievements  of  the  Hellenes  to  Phoenician  and  other 
pseudo-Semitic  influences  and  fancy  that  thereby  we 
have  contributed  something  to  the  explanation  of  this 
unique  miracle  ;  >'et  the  ever  inexhaustible  and  incx- 
phcable  primal  phenomenon  of  Hellenism  is  in  ttus  way 
rather  amphfied  but  is  in  no  w-ay  explained.  For  the 
Phtenicians  carried  the  elements  of  Babylonian  and 
Egyptian  culture  everywhere ;  why  did  the  seed  only 
spring  up  where  Hellenes  had  settled  ?  And  why,  aboTC 
all,  not  umong  those  very  Ph<rnicians  themselves,  who 
surely  should  have  reached  a  higher  stage  of  refinement 
than  tha  people  to  whom  they — as  is  supposed — first 
transmitted  the  beginnings  of  culture  ?  * 

In  this  province  we  are  simply  floating  on  fallacies 
when  we — as  Sir  Thomas  Rcid  mockingly  says — 
"  explain  "  the  day  by  the  night,  because  the  one  follows 
tlie  other.  They  have  no  kick  of  answers,  those  people 
who  have  never  grasped,  that  is,  never  comprehended  as 

*  Tlie  di*cov«riM  in  Cret«,  &c.,  bav«  caMnwliile  odnc«  for  all  dis- 
npalcd  the  whole  mytli  of  Pbauiiciiui  influence ;  even  to  Uaswl  a 
wiUieu  at  Salomon  Rcinoch  adnutv  thot  "crs  diMmtttti  fotUnl  U 
soup  4*  grdct  d  loulti  lei  tliioriei  fMi  aUrii-wnt  attx  Phtniiitm  Hne  put 
prtpondhatOt  dam  Ut  ttU  vicUlei  civitiialiotii  dt  VArchipti.  .  ." 
{AMtropolatU.  1901,  J&nv.-F(:vT.,  p.  J9). 
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an  insoluble  problem,  the  great  4%ntral  question  of  life— 
the  existence  of  the  individual  being.  Wc  ask  these 
omnisficnt  worthies  how  it  is  that  the  Romans,  near 
relatives  of  the  Hellenes  (as  Philology,  Histor>',  Anthro- 
pology permit  us  to  suppose),  were  yet  in  almost  evviy 
single  talent  their  very  opposites.  In  answer  they  refer 
to  the  geographical  position.  But  e\*cn  the  geograpliica] 
position  is  not  very  different,  and  the  proximity  of 
Carthage  and  of  Etruria  gave  ample  opportunity  for 
stimuli  as  strong  as  those  of  the  Phccnicians.  And  if  the 
geographical  situation  is  the  decisive  matter,  why  did 
ancient  Rome  and  the  ancient  Romans  so  completely  and 
irrevocably  disappear  ?  The  most  incomparable  magician 
in  this  line  was  Henry  Thomas  Buckle,  who  "  explains  " 
the  intellectual  pre-eminence  of  the  Aryan  Indians  by 
their  eating  rice.*  In  truth,  a  consoling  discovery  for 
budding  philosophers  1  But  two  facts  are  opposed  to 
tliis  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  "  rice  is  the 
principal  food  of  the  greatest  portion  of  the  human  race  "  ; 
secondly,  the  Chinese  are  the  greatest  rice-eaters  in  the 
world,  since  they  consume  as  much  as  three  pounds  of  it  a 
day.t     But  the  pretty  clearly  defined  complex  of  peoples 


*  Hitlory  ol  Civitiiatien  in  EttglamI,  vol.  L  c.  >.  Tbe  rondor  didiA 
tnd  (or  himfieU  tbe  extremely  ingenioiu  tnia  ol  rcaMning  with  tbe 
dKaite,  collected  nitli  iufinite  paitu,  conccraing  tlic  produce  ol  the  rice- 
fl«ldt>.  Uie  atnouiit  of  st«nti  contained  in  tlic  rice.  th«  rdatJoa  ol  caiboD 
to  Oxy^D  lu  vuiou*  loods,  ftc  Tbe  wfaolc  Iioum:  of  cud*  fall*  to  pieces 
as  tooa  aa  tliu  aulbor  flceka  to  lutstantiate  tbe  inciiit»bility  of  bit 
prooJ  by  lurlhor  oxamplw  and  for  ibis  purple  rcicre  to  Egypt.  ■■  Tbe 
clvilliatlon  of  Rgypt  beinR  liks  tb»t  of  ludia,  caused  by  tbe  leitility 
of  the  toil,  and  tbe  climnlc  bttng  Also  wry  bot.  there  «elO  ia  botb 
Gouotne*  brought  into  play  tbe  same  laws  and  tbero  naturally  lolkmvd 
the  lame  result*."  So  writes  Bockle.  But  it  would  be  diJ&cult  to 
iniaglna  two  more  dillcrent  cullurcb  tb&a  the  Egyptian  and  Um  Brah- 
niun  ;  tbo  ninuktities  which  one  could  of  count  point  to  am  attefOtbM 
•xteraal,  just  such  u  the  clinuite  can  account  tor.  but  otherwiae  thcM 
people*  diSei  in  everything — in  poUticol  and  »oclaI  otganaatMNi  and 
hiitory,  in  artistic  qaatities.  in  intellectual  gill*  and  n^kvemenCt,  in 
reljgioa  and  tboucht.  in  tbe  tauudAtioa  oi  cbancter. 

t  Ranke:    ZW  Mmtck.  ind.  ed.  L  ]i$  and  ii4-     In  Heuppe*! 
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that  make  up  t!ie  Aryan  Indians  forms  an  absolutely 
unique  phenomenon  among  mankind ;  they  possessed 
gilts  such  as  no  other  race  has  ever  possessed,  and  which 
led  to  immortal,  incomparable  achic\'cments ;  at  the 
same  time  their  peculiar  limitations  were  such  that  their 
individuality  already  contained  in  it  their  fate.  Why  did 
the  principal  food  of  the  greatest  portion  of  mankind 
have  this  effect  only  once,  in  point  of  space  at  one  place, 
in  point  of  time  at  one  epoch  ?  And  if  we  wished  to 
mention  the  very  antithesis  of  the  Aiyan  Indians,  we 
-should  have  to  name  the  Chinese  ;  the  socialistic  friend  of 
equality  in  contrast  to  the  absolute  aristocrat ;  the  un- 
warlike  peasant  in  contrast  to  the  born  warrior ;  the 
utihtarian,  above  all  others,  in  contrast  to  the  idealist ; 
the  positixnst,  who  seems  organically  incapable  of  raising 
himself  even  to  the  conception  of  metaphysical  thought, 
in  contrast  to  that  born  metaphysician  upon  whom  we 
Europeans  fix  our  eyes  in  admiration,  never  daring  to 
hope  that  we  could  ever  overtake  him.  And  withal,  as  I 
have  said,  the  Chinaman  eats  still  more  rice  than  the 
Indo-Ar\an  ! 

Nevertheless,  in  pursuing  to  the  point  of  absurdity  the 
mode  of  thought  so  common  among  us,  I  have  had  only  one 
object  in  view,  to  reveal  clearly,  by  cases  of  extreme  error, 
whither  it  leads ;  once  our  distrust  is  aroused,  we  shall 
look  back  and  perceive  that  even  the  most  sensible  and 
sure  observations  in  regard  to  such  phenomena  a3  human 
races  do  not  possess  the  value  of  explanations,  but  signify 
merely  an  extension  of  our  horizon,  whereas  the  pheno- 
menon itself,  in  its  concrete  reahty,  remains  as  before  the 
only  source  of  all  sound  judgment  and  true  understanding. 
I  hope  I  have  convinced  the  reader  that  there  is  a  hier- 
archy of  facts  and  that,  as  soon  as  we  reverse  tliem,  we  are 
building  castles  in  the  air.    Thus,  for  example,  the  notion 

HoHdtuc*  4tt  Hyfi*!**  Ui99).  P-  '47.  the  wpart  will  End  «  humorotu 
OxpbtBttloa  ot  tb«  liypoth«*i»  Uiat  rice  is  «spocisUy  good  for  pluknopUtn. 
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"  Indo-European "  or  "  Aryan  "  is  admissible  and 
advantageous  when  we  construct  it  from  the  sure,  vwll- 
inwstigatcd.  indbputable  facts  of  Indianism,  Eraniantsm, 
HcUcnism,  Romanism,  and  Teutonism :  for,  in  so 
doing,  we  never  for  a  moment  leave  the  grotmd  of  reality, 
tt-c  bind  ourselves  to  no  hypothesis,  we  build  no  unsub- 
stantial sham  bridges  over  the  giilf  of  unknown  causes  of 
connection ;  on  the  other  hand,  we  enrich  our  world  of 
conception  by  appropriate  systematic  arrangement,  and, 
while  we  unite  what  is  manifestly  related,  we  learn  at  the 
same  time  to  separate  it  from  the  unrelated,  and  prepare 
the  way  for  further  perceptions  and  ever  new  discoveries. 
But  whenever  we  reverse  the  process  and  take  a  hypo- 
thetical Ar>-an  for  our  starting- point — a  being  of  whom 
we  know  nothing  at  all,  whom  we  construct  out  of  the 
remotest,  most  incomprehensible  sagas,  and  patch  to- 
gether from  linguistic  indications  which  are  extremely 
difficult  tn  interpret,  a  being  whom  every  one  ran,  like  a 
fairy,  endow  with  all  the  gifts  that  he  pleases — we  are 
floating  in  a  worid  of  abstractions  and  necessarily  pro- 
nounce one  false  judgment  after  the  other,  a  splendid 
example  of  which  we  see  in  Count  Gobineau's  Jni^atiU 
dcs  races  kwiaines.  Gobincau  and  Buckle  are  the  two 
poles  of  an  equally  wTong  method  :  the  one  bores  like  a 
mole  in  the  dark  ground  and  fancies  that  from  the  soil  he 
can  explain  the  flowers,  though  rose  and  thistle  grow  side 
by  side  ;  the  otliir  rises  above  the  gi'ound  of  facts  and 
pennits  his  imagination  so  lofty  a  flight  that  it  sees 
everything  in  tlie  distorted  perspective  of  the  bird's-eye 
view,  and  finds  itself  compelled  to  interpret  Hellenic  art  as 
n  symptom  of  decadence,  and  to  praise  the  brigand  age  of 
the  hypothetical  aboriginal  Ar>-an  as  the  noblest  activity 
of  humanity  I 

The  notion  "luunanity"  is,  to  begin  with,  nothing 
more  than  a  linguistic  makeshift,  a  celtectitmm,  by  which 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  man,  his  personality,  is 
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blurred,  and  the  guiding  thread  of  hbtory — the  different 
individualities  of  peoples  and  nations — is  rendered 
invisible.  I  admit  that  the  notion  hnmnnity  can  acquire 
a  positive  purport .  but  only  on  condition  that  the  concrete 
facts  of  the  separated  race-individualities  arc  taken  as 
a  foundation  upon  which  to  build  ;  these  are  then 
classified  into  giore  general  racial  ideas,  which  are  again 
sifted  in  a  similar  fashion,  and  what  after  this  hovers  in 
the  clouds  high  above  the  world  of  reality,  scarcely  visible 
to  the  naked  ej-e,  is  "humanity."  This  humanity,  how- 
ever, we  shall  never  take  as  our  starting-point  ia  judging 
that  which  is  human  ;  for  every  action  on  earth  originates 
from  definite,  not  from  indefinite  man  ;  nor  shall  we  ever 
take  it  as  our  goal,  for  indiWdual  limitation  precludes  the 
possibility  of  a  universally  valid  generalisation.  Even 
Zoroaster  uttered  the  wise  words  :  "  Neither  in  thoiights, 
nor  desires,  nor  words,  nor  deeds,  nor  religion,  nor  intel- 
lectual capacity  do  men  resemble  one  another ;  he  who 
loves  the  light  should  have  his  place  among  the  resplen- 
dent heavenly  bodies,  he  who  loves  the  darkness  belongs 
to  the  powers  of  night."* 

I  have  been  forcedly  theorising  in  spite  of  myself. 
For  a  theory — the  theory  of  the  essentially  one  and 
uniform  humanity  t — stands  in  the  way  of  all  correct 
insight  into  the  history  of  our  time  and  of  all  times,  and 
yet  it  has  so  thoroughly  entered  into  our  flesh  and  blood 
that  it  must,  like  a  weed,  be  laboriously  rooted  out,  before 
we  can  utter  the  plain  truth  with  the  hope  of  being 
understood.  Our  present  ci\Hlisation  and  culture  are 
specifically  Teutonic,  they  are  exclusively  the  work  of 

*  5m  the  book  of  Zi4-Sf>artm  xxi.  M  (contalood  la  vol  47  of  tlio 
Sacred  Book*  oE  tho  Ea*t). 

t  This  theory  is  eAA  \  S^i«ca.  (or  exumple.  hui  8  tikiHRtor  rvferriDg 
to  the  Metl  lA  hurauiity.  ot  wtuc)i  Itiriividiial  encn  arc.  «o  irt  fpeak. 
more  of  im»  •acoesxtul  copiw :  "  Homi**t  ^ultm  ptirunl.  ipia  atUm 
AiiMdHiMi,  «d  fiMin  Ai'w?  egin^filur,  pernKiiui."  [Letter  65  lo 
LaclIiuK.) 
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Teatonism.  And  yet  this  is  the  great  central  and  primal 
truth,  the  "concrete  fact,"  which  the  history  of  the  last 
thousand  years  teaches  ns  in  every  page.  The  Teuton  was 
stimulated  from  all  sides,  but  he  assimilated  these  sugges- 
tions and  transformed  them  into  something  oi  his  own. 
Thus  the  impulse-  to  manufacture  paper  came  from  China. 
but  it  was  to  the  Teuton  atone  that  this  immediately 
suggested  the  idea  of  book-printing ;  *  the  study  of 
antiquity  and  the  excavation  of  old  works  of  plastic  art 
ga%'e  a  start  to  artistic  acti\'ity  in  Italy,  but  even  sculpture 
departed  from  the  first  Hellenic  tradition,  by  making  its 
aim  not  the  Characteristic  but  the  Typical,  the  Individual, 
not  tile  Allegorical ;  Architecture  only  borrowed  certain 
details,  Painting  nothing  at  all  from  Classical  antiquity.  I 
give  these  merely  as  examples,  for  in  all  provinces  the 
procedure  of  the  Teuton  was  similar.  Even  Roman  Law 
was  at  no  time  and  in  no  place  f  utlj'  adopted-  As  a  matter 
of  fact  by  certain  races,  notably  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
blossomed  forth  into  such  greatness— it  was  continually 
and  deliberately  rejected  in  spite  of  all  regal  and  Papal 
intrigues.  Whatever  un-Teutonic  forces  came  into  play 
acted — as  we  saw  in  the  case  of  Italy  at  the  beginning  of 
this  chapter — ^principally  as  hindrance,  as  destruction,  as 
a  seduction  from  the  course  imposed  by  necessity  upon 
this  special  type  of  mankind.  On  the  other  hand,  where 
the  Teutons  by  force  of  numbers  or  by  purer  blood  pre- 
dominated, all  alien  elements  were  carried  with  the  current 
and  even  the  non-Teuton  had  to  become  a  Teuton  in  order 
to  be  and  to  pass  for  something. 

Naturally  one  cannot  take  the  word  Teuton  in  the  usual 
narrow  sense  ;  such  a  distinction  is  contrary  to  fact  and 
makes  history  as  obscure  as  if  we  looked  at  it  through  a 
cracked  glass  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  recognised 
the  obvious  original  similarity  of  the  peoples  that  ha^-e 
arisen  from  Northern  Europe,  and  discovered  that  their 
•  Cf.  tMlow,  diviaion  3.  on  "  Industry." 
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diverse  individuality  is  due  to  the  incomparable  plasticity 
which  is  still  a  feature  of  the  race,  to  the  tendency  of 
Teutouism  towards  ceaseless  indiv-idualisatjon,  we  at 
once  tinderstand  that  what  is  at  the  present  day  called 
European  culture  is  not  in  truth  European,  but  specitically 
Teutonic.  In  the  Rome  of  to-day  wc  have  seen  that  we 
are  only  partially  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  culture  ;  the 
whole  south  of  Europe,  from  which,  unfortunately,  the 
Chaos  of  Peebles  was  never  rooted  out,  and  where,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  laws  fully  considered  in  chapter  iv.  (vol.i.) 
it  is  rapidly  gathering  strength  again,  simply  swims  against 
its  will  with  the  current ;  it  cannot  resist  the  power  of  our 
civilisation,  but  inwardly  it  scarcely  any  longer  belongs  to 
it.  If  we  travel  towards  the  cast,  we  cross  the  boundary 
at  a  distance  of  about  twenty-four  hours'  railway  journey 
from  Vienna ;  from  there  straight  across  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean  not  an  inch  of  land  is  influenced  by  our  culture. 
To  the  north  ol  this  hnc  nothing  but  railways,  telegraph 
posts  and  Cossack  patrols  testify  to  the  fact  that  a  purely 
Teutonic  monarch,  at  the  head  of  a  people,  the  vigorous, 
creative  elements  of  which  are  at  least  half-Teutons,  has 
begun  to  stretch  the  hand  of  order  over  this  gigantic  dis- 
trict ;  but  even  this  hand  reaches  only  to  the  point  where 
a  civilisation  entirely  antagonistic  to  our  own  sets  in,  that 
of  the  Chinese,  Japanese,  Tonkincsc,  &c,  Ehs^  Reclus, 
the  famous  geographer,  assured  me.  just  alter  he  had 
finished  the  study  of  all  the  literature  in  China  for  his 
G6ogtaphie  Universelle.  that  not  a  single  European^not 
even  those  who.  hke  Richthofen  and  Harte,  had  lived  there 
for  many  years,  no  missionary  who  had  spent  all  his  life  in 
the  heart  of  the  country — could  say  of  himself,  -'J'ai  connu 
un  Chinois."  The  personality  of  the  Chinese  is.  in  fact, 
impenetrable  to  us,  just  as  ours  is  to  him  ;  a  sportsman 
understands  by  sympathy  more  of  the  soul  of  his  dog,  and 
the  dog  more  of  bis  master's  soul,  than  the  master  knows 
of  the  soul  of  the  Chinaman  with  whom  he  goes  shooting. 
n  0 
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All  the  silly  talk  about  "  humanity  "  does  not  help  us  ov«r 
the  difficulty  raised  by  this  prosaically  certain  fact.  He, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  crosses  the  broad  occ-an  to  the 
United  States  finds  among  new  faces,  with  a  national 
character  that  has  acquired  a  new  individuality,  his  own 
culture,  and  that,  too,  in  a  high  stage  of  dc\'clopntent,  and 
it  is  the  same  with  the  man  who,  after  travelhng  for  four 
weeks,  lands  on  the  coast  of  Australia.  New  York  and 
Melbourne  are  incomparably  more  "  European  "  than  the 
Seville  or  Athens  of  to-day — not  in  appearance,  but  in  the 
spirit  of  enterprise,  in  capacity  for  achievement,  in  intel- 
lectual tendency,  in  art  and  science,  in  tlie  general  moral^ 
level,  in  short,  in  strength  of  life.  This  strength  is  the 
precious  legacy  of  our  fathers  ;  once  it  was  possessed  by 
the  Hellenes,  once  by  the  Romans. 

It  is  only  by  thus  recognising  the  strictly  individual 
character  of  our  culture  and  ci\'ilisation  that  we  can  judge 
ourselves  aright,  ourselves  and  others.  For  the  isscnce  of 
individuality  is  hmitation  and  the  possession  of  a  physi- 
ognomy of  one'sown  ;  the  "prodromus"  of  ail  historical 
insight  is  therefore — as  Schiller  beautifully  expresses  it — 
"  to  learn  to  grasp  with  faithful  and  chaste  sense  the  indi- 
viduality of  things."  One  cultua-  can  destroy,  but  never* 
permeate,  the  other.  If  we  begin  our  works  on  history  with' 
Egypt — or,  according  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  with 
Babylonia — and  then  let  mankind  develop  chronologically, 
we  build  up  an  altogether  artificial  structure.  Egyptian 
culture,  for  example,  is  an  altogether  isolated,  individual 
thing,  about  which  we  are  no  more  able  to  form  an  esti- 
mate than  about  an  ant-state,  and  all  etiuiograpbers 
assure  us  that  the  FcUahin  of  the  Nile  Valley  to-day  are 
physically  and  mentally  identical  with  those  of  five  thou- 
sand years  ago ;  new  races  became  masters  of  the  land  and 
brought  a  new  culture  with  them  :  no  development  took 
place.  And  what  are  we.  in  the  meantime,  to  do  with  tl 
mighty  culture  of  the  Indo-Aryans  ?    Is  it  not  to  be  tal 
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intoaccount  ?  But  how  is  it  to  be  placed  among  the  others  ? 
For  their  finest  epoch  fcil  about  the  time  when  our  Teu. 
tonic  culture  just  started  on  its  cmirsc.  Do  we  find  that 
in  India  that  high  culture  has  been  further  developed  ? 
And  what  about  the  Chinede,  to  whom  we  are  perhaps 
indebted  for  as  much  stimulus  as  the  Hellenes  were  to  the 
Egj-ptians  ?  The  truth  is,  that  as  soon  as  we,  following 
our  propensity  to  systematise,  try  to  produce  an  organic 
unity,  we  destroy  the  individual  and  with  it  the  one  thing 
which  we  concretely  possess.  Even  Herder,  from  whom  I 
differ  so  widely  in  this  very  discussion,  writes:  "In  India, 
Egypt,  China,  also  in  Canaan,  Greece,  Rome.  Carthage, 
there  took  pUice  what  never  and  nowhere  will  happen  in 
the  world  again."* 


I 


The  So-called  Renaissance 

I  said  above,  for  example,  that  it  was  the  Hellenes  and 
the  Romans  who  certainty  gave  the  greatest  impulse,  if 
not  to  om-  civilisation,  at  least  to  our  culture  ;  but  we 
have  not  thereby  become  either  Hellenes  or  Romans. 
Perhaps  no  more  fatal  conception  has  been  introduced 
history  than  that  of  the  Renaissance.  For  we  have 
fiated  with  It  the  deluiiion  of  a  regeneration  of  I.atin 
d  Grcfk  culturi',  a  thought  worthy  of  the  liaU-bnrd  souls 
i  degenerate  Southern  Europe,  to  whom  culture  was  some- 
thing which  man  r.in  outwardly  assimilate.  For  a 
rinascimenfo  of  Hellenic  culture,  nothing  less  would  be 
necessary  than  the  rebirth  of  the  Hellenes ;  all  else  is 
mummer^'.  Not  only  was  the  idea  of  the  Renaissance  in 
itself  a  misfortune,  but  also  to  a  great  extent  the  deeds 
that  sprang  from  this  idea.  For  instead  of  receiving  only 
a  stimulus,  we  henceforth  received  laws,  laws  which  put 
fetters  upon  our  own  indi\'iduality,  obstructed  it  at  every 
step  and  had  for  their  object  the  degradation  of  the  most 
•  IJetH  UL  13.  & 
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valuable  thing  which  we  possess,  our  originality,  that  is  to_ 
say,  the  sincerity  of  our  own  nature.  Roman  Law,  whicl 
was  proclaimed  as  a  classical  dogma,  became  in  the  sphere 
of  public  life  the  source  of  shocking  \iolcncc  and  loss  of 
freedom.  I  do  rot  mean  to  say  that  this  law  is  not.  e\-en 
at  the  present  day,  a  model  of  juristical  technitiuc,  the 
eternal  high  school  of  jurisprudence  {see  vol.  i.  p.  148  f.) ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  furced  upon  us  Teutons  as  a  dogr 
was  obviously  a  great  misfortune  for  our  historical  dc-^ 
vclopment ;  for  not  only  did  it  not  suit  our  conditions, 
it  was  something  dead,  misunderstood,  an  organism  the 
former  living  signilicance  of  which  was  only  revealed 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries  in  our  own  days  by  the 
most  searching  study  of  Roman  History :  before  we 
could  really  understind  what  his  intellect  had  con- 
structed, we  had  to  call  the  Roman  himself  from  the  grave. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  every  sphere.  Not  only  in 
philosophy  were  we  to  be  handmaids  {anciUa),  namely, 
of  Aristotle  {see  vol.  ii.  p.  178) ,  but  the  law  of  slavery 
was  also  introduced  into  the  whole  realm  of  thought  and 
creative  activity.  It  was  only  in  the  industriat  and 
economic  spheres  that  \-igorous  progress  was  nude,  for 
here  there  was  no  classical  dogma  to  retard  ;  e\'en  natural 
science  and  the  discover^'  of  the  world  had  a  strenuous 
conflict  to  wage — all  intellectual  sciences.  Poetry  and 
Art  as  well,  a  more  strenuous  one  still— a  conflict  which 
has  not  even  yet  been  fought  out  to  a  perfectly  success- 
lul  issue,  which  would  leave  us  absolutely  unfettered. 
It  is  certainly  not  a  mere  accident  that  by  far  the  greatest 
poet  of  the  epoch  of  the  so-called  Renaissance,  Shake- 
speare, and  the  mott  powerful  sculptor,  Michael  Angclo, 
understood  none  of  the  ancient  knguagcs  ;  just  con- 
sider in  what  mighty  independence  a  Dante  would  have 
stood  before  us,  had  he  not  borro^vcd  his  hell  from  Virgil 
and  welded  together  his  ideals  of  State  from  the  spurioi 
Jaw  of  Constantinople  and  the  Civstas  Dei  of  Augustine 
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And  why  was  it  that  this  contact  with  past  cultures, 
which  should  have  brought  unmixed  blessing,  became 
in  many  ways  a  curse  ?  It  was  simply  because  we  did 
not,  and  alas  t  do  not  even  yet,  comprehend  the  in- 
dividuaUty  of  every  manifestation  of  culture  I  The 
Tuscan  esthetes,  for  example,  lauded  the  Greek  tragedy 
as  the  eternal  paragon  of  the  drama,  and  did  not  per- 
ceive that  not  only  arc  the  conditions  of  our  life  very 
different  from  those  of  Attica,  but  that  our  gifts^  our 
whole  personality,  with  its  light  and  shade,  are  abso- 
lutely  distinct :     hence    it    was    that    these    would-be 

fnewers  of  Hellenic  culture  produced  all  sorts  of  mon- 
Btiosities  and  crushed  the  Italian  drama  in  the  bud.  By 
this  they  only  showed  their  utter  ignorance  both  of  Teu- 
Ltonism  and    of    Hellenism.    For  what  we  should    have 

imed  from  Hellenism  was  the  significance  for  hfe  of 
an  art  that  had  developed  organically,  and  the  signili- 
|Cance  for  art  of  the  unimpaired  free  personahty ;  we 
ok  from  it  the  very  opposite,  ready-nude  mechanical 
patterns  and  the  despotism  of  false  lesthetics.  For  it 
is  only  the  conscious,  free  indi%-idual  that  can  rise  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  incomparablcncss  of  other  in- 
di%'idualities.  The  bungler  fancies  that  every  one  is 
capable  of  all  things  ;  he  docs  not  understand  that 
imitation  is  the  most  shameless  stupidity.  It  was  from 
such  blundering  misconceptions  that  the  idea  of  fasten- 
ing on  to  Greece  and  Rome,  and  of  continuing  their  work, 
originated — an  idea  which — as  we  should  be  careful  to 
remember — gives  proof  of  an  almost  ridiculous  under- 
estimation of  the  achievements  of  these  great  nations 
while  at  the  same  time  it  shows  a  complete  failure  to 
realise  our  Teutonic  strength  and  individuality. 
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Progress  a.nd  Degeneration 

One  other  point  deserves  to  be  noticed.  From  the 
above  it  is  easy  for  every  one  to  observe  to  what  extent 
it  is  that  that  pale  abstraction  of  a  univereal "  humanity." 
devoid  of  physiognomy  and  character  and  capable  of 
being  kneaded  into  any  shape,  leads  to  the  under-estima- 
tion  of  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  single 
men  and  in  peoples  :  this  confusion  is  the  cause  of  another 
and  even  more  fatal  mistake,  the  exposure  of  which 
demands  more  diligence  and  acuteness.  For  it  is  from 
this  first  error  of  judgment  that  the  mutually  comple- 
mentary notions  of  a  progress  and  a  degeneration  of 
humanity  are  derived,  and  neither  ni  these  notions  is 
tenable  on  the  ground  of  concrete  historical  facts. 
Morally,  it  is  true,  the  conception  of  progress  may  be 
indispensable  :  it  is  the  application  of  the  divine  gift  of 
hope  to  the  world  at  large  ;  similarly  the  metaphysics 
of  religion  cannot  do  without  the  symbol  of  degenera- 
tion {see  p.  31  f.)  :  but  in  both  cases  it  is  a  question 
of  inner  states  of  mind  (fundamentally  of  transcendenti 
presentiments),  which  the  individual  projects  upon  his 
surroundings  ;  when  applied  to  actual  history,  as  though 
they  were  objective  reaKties.  they  lead  to  false  judg- 
ments and  failure  to  recognise  the  most  patent  facts.* 

*  See  vol.  j.  pp.  Ixviii.  and  xcvi.  Immanud  KADt  tiM.  U  usual,  Ut 
tli«  D*il  OD  tho  had  by  rejecting  tMt "  good-nataKd  "  prMuppoaition  of  i 
the  moruUntw,  which  the  "  hiatory  of  nil  time*  too  lorcibly  coalradicts  " 
{Rtlifion,  begiaaiag  0(  chap,  i.)  vid  by  comparing-  bumuuity.  which  li 
praomtd  to  b»  pro^raMng.  to  the  sick  man  who  had  to  c&U  out  la 
triiunpll,  "  I  ftm  dying  of  sheer  improvement  1  "  {Strtil  dtr  foktd- 
Mian  Ei.).  In  another  punage  ho  supplemaats  this  by  writinK.  "No 
theory  Justifies  man  in  holdiag  ths  beliel  tliAt  tlM  world  is  od  the  whole 
steadily  impro\'iiig  .  only  purely  pfBL-tic&l  raason  may  do  so,  for  it 
dogmaUcolly  coimnaads  us  (o  act  accordioK  to  such  ■  hypothesis " 
{Uber  die  Fottichtitu  drt  MtljiphyitA.  and  manuscript.  I^rt  II.) 
Thus  by  the  cooccptive  proKreis  we  are  justilied  In  expressing,  not  an 
eternal  tact,  but  the  iaacr  goal  In  view.  II  Kant  had  also  omphnslsed 
the  necessity  at  decline,  instead  of  regarding  the  "  clamour  about  con- 
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For  progressive  development  and  progressive  decline 
arc  phenomena  which  are  connected  with  individual 
lite  and  which  can  be  applied  to  the  general  pheno- 
mena of  nature  only  in  an  allegorical  sense,  not 
sensu  proprio.  Every  individual  person  reveals  progress 
and  degeneration,  every  individual  thing  likewise — what- 
ever its  nature — the  individual  race,  the  individual 
nation,  the  individual  culture  ;  that  is  the  price  that  must 
be  paid  for  the  possession  of  individuality.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  universal  and  not  individual  pheno- 
mena, the  notions  progress  and  d^eneration  ba^-e  no 
meaning,  being  merely  a  wrong  and  roundabout  way  of 
expressing  change  and  motion.  For  this  reason  Scluller 
describes  the  common  "  empirical  "  idea  of  immortality 
(according  to  the  teaching  of  the  orthodo,\  Christian 
Church)  as  a  "  demand  that  can  only  be  put  forward  by  an 
animal  nature  striving  to  attain  to  the  Absolute,"* 
Animal  nature  is  here  intended  to  be  in  contrast  to  indi- 
viduality ;  for  the  law  of  individuality,  as  Goethe  has 
taught  us  {%ee  the  preceding  chapter),  is  outward  limita- 
tion, and  this  denotes  a  limitation  not  only  in  space  but 
also  in  time  ;  whereas  the  Universal — which  denotes,  as 
here,  the  animal  nature  of  man,  in  other  words,  man  as 
animal  in  contrast  to  man  as  individual — has  no  necessary, 
but  at  most  an  accidental  hmitation.  But  where  there 
is  no  limitation,  one  cannot,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  speak  of  progression  forwards  or  backwards,  but 
only  of  motion.  For  this  reason  no  tenable  notion  can  be 
derived  even  from  the  most  consistent,  and,  therefore, 

•ta&ll]r  progtcKiiiig  degeneration  "  ai  empty  talk  {Vom  Vetkitiinti  dtr 
Thtori*  THf  Pratii  im  VotkfrrtcM),  cdtbing  would  have  remained 
obscure,  and  from  the  con  tradic  lion  of  action  nccoiding  to  the  hy- 
pothcsii  of  progrM«.aDd  ol  faith  according  to  tbe  hypothnis  ol  dccUae, 
we  should  ba\'e  wen  dearly  that  it  in  :iomotlu!ig  TriuiscendentAl.  and 
not  empirical  hiatoiy.  tliat  is  at  work  here. —  In  his  simple  way 
Goethe  siloncm  a  fanatic  ol  i»o*caUed  progress  with  the  words.  "  It 
ta  circuin-^Tp^sion  wc  must  My"  {UnnthteHunf  minun  wit  (Ogm): 
Cesp'ilfjir  i.   I  Ha. 

*  AMttiuht  Etrithung,  Letter  34. 
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most  shallow,  Darwinism ;  for  conforming  to  definite 
conditions  is  nothing  more  than  a  manifestation  of  equili- 
brium, and  so-called  evolution  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plicated forms  of  life  may  be  quite  as  justifiably  considered 
a  decline  as  an  advance  ;*  it  is  in  fact  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other,  but  merely  a  manifestation  of  motion.  This, 
too.  is  admitted  by  the  philosopher  of  Darwinism,  Herbert 
Spencer,  in  that  he  regards  evolution  as  a  kind  of  rhythmic 
pulsation,  and  explains  very  clearly  that  the  equilibrium 
is  at  every  moment  the  same.f  In  fact,  it  is  inconceivable 
how  the  systole  should  form  an  "  advance  "  on  the  dia- 
stole, or  the  pendulum's  movement  to  the  right  an 
"  advance  "  on  its  movement  to  the  left.  And  yet  clever 
men,  carried  away  by  the  current  of  prevalent  error,  would 
fain  have  seen  in  evolution  the  guarantee,  nay  more,  the 
proof  of  the  reality  of  progress  !  What  becomes  of  our 
logic  when  we  cherish  such  abi^urdities  must,  however, 
be  made  clear  by  an  example,  for  here  I  am  swimming 
against  the  stream  and  must  avail  myself  of  every 
advantage. 

John  Fiskc,  the  deservedly  famous  author  of  the  history 
of  the  discovery  of  America,  says  in  his  thoughtful  Dar- 
winian work.  The  Destiny  of  Man,  viewed  in  the  light  of  his 
origiH,%  that  "  the  struggle  for  existence  has  succeeded  in 
bringing  forth  that  consummate  product  of  creative 
activity,  the  human  soul."  Now  in  truth  I  do  not  know 
bow  the  struggle  can  supply  the  sole  effective  cause 
of  anything ;  this  conception  of  the  world's  problems 
seems  to  me  a  little  too  summary,  Uke  all  philosophy 

'  From  Uio  staodpoint  o(  con&i!ilFDt  mttlenalism  th«  moneion  Is  tti« 
most  p«rtect  animal,  for  it  ia  tlie  simploftt  aad  tbcrcfore  lUMt  capable 
cA  rcsislADce,  and  it  is  so  organised  that  it  can  liv«  in  water,  that  ia, 
on  tlie  greatest  portioa  ol  the  surlac«  of  our  planet 

t  .Sm  the  clutpter  on  "  The  Khythm  of  Motion  "  and  the  first  two 
chapters  on  "  Evolution  "  m  his  FinI  Principlct, 

I  Boston,  18H4,  Such  ore  our  modern  empiricists  1  They-  \maw  the 
"  ori^n  "  and  the  "  destiny  "  of  all  things  and  may  therefore  wcU  deem 
tfaamselvn  wise.     The  Pope  in  Rome  is  more  modet. 


I 

I 


I 
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of  evolution ;  but  the  struggle  so  manifestly  steels 
existing  powers,  draws  out  physical  and  mental  gifts 
and  develops  them  by  exercise  (even  old  Homer  teaches 
our  children  this  lesson),  that  I  will  not  dispute  the 
fact  at  present.  Fiske  goes  on  to  say  :  "  It  is  the  whole- 
destruction  of  life,  which  has  heretofore  character- 
evolution  ever  since  hfe  began,  through  which  the 
higher  forms  of  oi^anic  existence  have  been  produced  " 
Cp.  95  f.)  ;  very  well,  we  will  admit  it.  But  what 
about  progress  ?  Logically  we  should  presuppose  that 
it  consisted  in  increase  of  wholesale  murder,  or  were  at 
least  dependent  upon  it — a  view  which  cnuld  reasonably 
be  advanced  on  the  strength  of  some  phenomena  of  our 
time.  But  this  is  very  wide  of  the  mark  t  Fiske  has 
a  great  advantage  over  such  homely  logic,  for  he  knows 
not  only  the  "  origin  "  but  also  the  "  destiny  "  of  man. 
He  informs  us  that,  "  as  evolution  advances,  the  struggle 
for  existence  ceases  to  be  a  determining  factor  .  .  . 
this  cUmination  of  strife  is  a  fact  of  utterly  unparalleled 
grandeur ;  words  cannot  do  justice  to  such  a  fact." 
This  celestial  peace  is  now  the  goal  of  progress,  indeed 
it  is  progress  itself.  For  Fiske,  who  is  a  very  clever 
man.  feels  rightly  that  nobody  has  hitherto  known  the 
meaning  of  this  talismanic  word  "  progress  " — now  we 
do  know.  "  At  length."  says  Fiske,  "  at  length  we  see 
what  human  progress  means."  I  am  afraid  I  must  beg 
to  differ.  For  what  is  to  become  of  our  soul,  which  we 
acquired  with  such  honest  pains  ?  We  were  just  in- 
formed that  the  struggle  for  existence  had  "  produced  " 
the  soul  :  will  it  henceforth  arise  without  a  cause  .*  And 
even  supposing  that  the  hobby-horse  of  heredity  should 
kindly  take  it  upon  its  Centaur  back  and  carry  it  a  stage 
farther,  would  the  sensation  of  the  struggle  not  lead, 
according  to  orthodox  Darwinism,  to  the  degeneration 
of  the  object  produced,*  so  that  our  soul,  as  a  mere 
•  Origin  e.  xiv.;  AnimAh  and  Ptumtt  a.  Jodv; 
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"  nidimentary  organ  "  (comparable  to  the  well-lcnown 
human  tail-appcndage)  might  be,  in  its  uselessness, 
merely  an  object  of  wonder  to  the  would-be  Admirable 
Cricbton  of  future  days.  And  why,  if  tbv  stniggle 
has  already  produced  something  so  splendid,  sfaouJd 
it  now  cease  ?  Surely  not  from  sickly,  sentimental 
horror  of  bloodshed.  "Death  in  battle,"  said  Corporal 
Trim,  and  thereby  he  snapped  hi^  fingers — "  death  in 
battle  I  do  not  fear  this  much  !  but  elsewhere  I  should 
hide  from  it  in  every  crevice."  And  though  it  is,  under 
Professor  Fiske's  guidance,  a  "  joy  to  sec  how  wc  have 
at  last  gained  such  glorious  heights,"  yet  I  can  imagine 
and  hope  for  something  much  more  glorious  still  than 
what  the  present  offers,  and  I  shall  never  admit  that 
the  cessation  of  the  struggle  would  mean  an  advance ; 
it  is  just  here  that  the  hypothesis  of  evolution  has  acci- 
dentally got  hold  of  a  truth — the  importance  of  the 
struggle  for  existence  ;  it  would  really  be  foolish  to 
sacrifice  it,  merely  in  order  to  "  see  what  human  pro- 
gress means." 

This  error  is  due,  as  I  have  already  said,  to  failure 
to  realise  a  very  simple  and  essential  philosophical  fact, 
that  Progress  and  Degeneration  can  only  be  applied 
to  the  Individual,  newr  to  the  Universal.  To  be  able 
to  speak  of  a  progress  of  humanity,  we  should  require 
to  view  the  whole  revelation  oi  man  upon  earth  from 
such  a  distance  that  everything,  which  for  ns  consti- 
tutes history,  would  disappear ;  pertiaps  it  would  then 
be  possible  to  conceive  humanity  as  an  individual  pheno- 
menon, to  compare  it  with  other  analogous  phenomena — 
e.g.,  upon  other  planets — and  to  observe  it  in  progress 
tmd  decUne  :  but  such  hypothetical  star-gazing  has  no 
practical  value  for  us  or  for  our  time.  The  desire  to 
bring  our  Teutonic  culture  into  oi^nic  connection  with 
the  Hellenic  as  an  advance  or  a  dedine  is  scarcely  more 
reasonable  than  Buckle's  already  mentioned  comparison 


I 
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^uf  dates  and  rice :   indeed,  it  is  less  sensible,  (or  dates 

^ind  rice  are  recognised  to  be  essentially  difierent.  to  be 

something  universal  and  unchangeable,  whereas  in    the 

»  other  comparison  we  overlook  what  differentiates  and 
do  not  reflect  that  the  Individual  is  something  Never- 
recurring,  and  for  that  reason  Complete  and  Absolute. 
»Can  we  assert  thnt  Michael  Angelo  is  an  advance  on 
Phidias,  Shakespeare  on  Sophocl^  ?  or  that  they  repre- 
sent a  falling  off  ?  Does  any  one  believe  that  any  trace 
of  sense  is  to  be  derived  from  such  a  statement  ?  Cer- 
tainly not.  But  the  point  which  people  do  not  grasp  is 
•  this,  that  the  same  hold^  good  with  regard  to  the  collec- 
tive national  individualities  and  manifestations  of  cul- 
ture, to  which  these  remarkable  men  gave  extraordinarily 
vivid  expression.  And  so  we  go  on  making  compari- 
sons :  the  great  gaping  herd  believes  as  finnly  in  the 
constant  "  progress  of  humanity  "  as  a  nun  in  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  ;  the  greater  and  more  thought- 
ful spirits — from  Hesiod  to  Schiller,  from  the  symbolism 
(of  the  aboriginal  Babylonians  to  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
— have  at  all  times  rather  had  a  presentiment  of  de- 
cline. If  applied  to  history,  both  ideas  are  untenable. 
We  have  but  to  cross  the  border  of  civilisation  to  feel 
at  once,  from  the  load  that  falls  from  our  head  and 
shoulders,  from  the  delight  that  is  everywhere  so 
■  obvious,  how  dearly  we  pay  for  so-called  progress. 
Methinks  a  Macedonian  shepherd  of  to-day  leads  a  no 
kss  useful  and  much  worthier  and  happier  life  than  a 
factory  worker  in  Chaux-de-Fonds,  who  from  his  tenth 

Iyear  to  the  day  of  his  death,  for  fourteen  hours  a  day, 
mechanically  fashions  some  one  particular  wheel  (or 
watdies.  Now  if  the  ingenuity  which  leads  to  the  in- 
vention and  perfection  of  the  watch  robs  its  maker  of 
the  sight  of  the  great  time- measurer,  the  great  giver  of 
life  and  health,  the  sun,  it  is  obvious  that  this  advance, 
however  wonderful  it  may  be,  is  bought  at  the  price  of  a 
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corresponding  retrogression.  The  same  holds  good  every- 
where. To  save  the  notion  of  progress,  it  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  "  circular  motion  in  which  the  radius  grows 
longer."*  But  this  robs  the  idea  of  all  meaning  ;  for 
every  circle  is  in  all  e8:!«ntial  qualities  the  same  as 
every  other,  greater  or  smaller  extent  cannot  possibly 
be  regarded  as  greater  or  le&ser  perfection.  But  the 
opposite  idea — that  of  a  degeneration  of  man — is  jost  M 
as  untenable,  as  soon  as  wc  apply  it  to  concrete  history. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  remark  of  Schiller,  which  I  quoted 
in  the  general  introduction  to  this  book,  "  What  single 
man  of  recent  times  stands  forth,  man  against  man, 
to  contend  with  the  individual  Athenian  for  the  prize 
of  humanity  ?  "  can  only  claim  a  very  Umited  validity. 
Every  student  of  Schiller  knows  what  the  noble  poet 
means  ;  in  what  sense  he  is  right,  I  have  myself  attempted 
to  indicate  ;f  and  yet  the  statement  provokes  down- 
right contradiction,  indeed  manifold  contradiction. 
Viluit  is  tlus  "  prize  of  humanity  "  ?  Once  more  it  is 
that  abstract  idea  of  humanity  which  confuses  the  judg- 
ment 1  Among  the  free  citizens  of  Athens  (and  Schiller 
can  only  mean  these)  there  were  twenty  slaves  to  every 
man  :  in  such  circumstances,  to  be  sure,  leisure  could 
be  found  for  physical  culture,  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  the  practice  of  art ;  our  Teutonic  culture,  on  the 
other  hand  (like  tlie  Chine>e~for  in  such  things  it  is 
not  progress  but  innate  character  that  reveals  itself), 
was  from  the  first  an  enemy  of  slavery  ;  again  and  again 
this  perfectly  natural  relationship  sets  in  and  ever  and 
again  we  cast  it  off  witli  horror.  How  many  are  there 
among  us. — from  the  King  to  tlie  organ-grinder — who 
are  not  constrained  to  do  their  very  best  the  livelong 
day,  by  the  sweat  ol  their  brows  ?  But  is  not  work  in 
itself  at  least  as  ennobling  as  bathing  and  boxing  ?  t 

*  So  jDstus  Liebig:    Hedfit  tind  AbMandltiitgeit.   1S74.  p.  173,  uid 

'othera.  t  Vol.  i.  p.  xcviii.  and  pp.  5 j  to  40.  .,  ^gt 

I  Apart  Iiom  the  fatct  that  tlu  perionnuiccs  of  modera  nthletM,  u 
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I  should  not  have  long  to  search  for  "  the  single  man  of 
recent  times  "  whom  Schiller  challenges  :  I  should  take 
Friedrich  ScluUer  himself  by  tlic  hand  and  place  him 
in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  Greeks  of  all  age«  :  stripped 

I  in  the  gymnasium  tlit-  cver-ailiitg  poet  would  certainly 
cut  a  poor  figure,  but  his  heart  and  intellect,  the  more 
they  were  freed  from  the  worry  of  the  conditions  of 
life,  would  rise  in  all  the  greater  sublimity  ;  and  without 

»fear  of  contradiction  I  would  boldly  assert :  this  single 
modem  man  is  superior  to  you  all  by^his  knowledge,  his 
striving,  his  ethical  ideal ;  as  a  thinker  he  is  far  above 
you,  and  as  a  poet  almost  of  equal  rank  with  you.  What 
Hellenic  artist,  I  ask,  can  be  called  Richard  Wagner's 
equal  in  creative  force  and  power  of  expression  ?  And 
where  did  all  Hellenism  produce  a  man  worthy  to  contend 
with  a  Goethe  for  the  prize  of  humanity  ?  There  we  come 
upon  a  further  contradiction,  wliich  is  provoked  by 
Schiller's  assertion.  For  if  our  poets  are  not  in  every 
respect  equal  to  the  greatest  poets  of  Athens,  that  is  not 
the  fault  of  tlieir  talent,  but  of  those  who  surround  them, 
who  do  not  understand  the  value  of  art ;  but  Schiller 
supports  the  view  that  while  we  as  individuals  cannot 
rivai  the  Greeks,  our  culture  as  a  whole  is  superior  to 
theirs.  A  decided  mistake,  behind  whicli  tlie  phantom 
humanity  "  again  lurks.  For  though  an  absolute  com- 
between  two  peoples  is  (at  least  in  my  opinion) 
liWe,  no  objection  can  be  offered  to  drawing  a 
parallel  between  the  individual  stages  of  development ; 
and  if  we  do  this,  we  shall  perceive  that  the  Hellenes,  in 
spite  of  the  painful  defects  of  their  individuality,  stand  on 
■an  altitude  of  supreme  eminence  and  re\'eal  a  peculiar 
barmony  of  greatness,  from  which  their  culture  derives 
its  incomparable  charm,  whereas  wc  Teutons  arc  still  in 
process  of  development,  self-contradictoiy.  uncertain  of 


it  liaa  been  proved,  w«  superior  to  thoM  of  tb*  anciaots.    (C/.  «peci&Ily 
tha  vnrioui  work*  of  Ha«pp«.} 
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ooreelves,  surrounded  and  at  many  points  saturated  to  the 
core  by  incongruous  elements,  which  tear  down  what  we 
construct  and  estrange  us  from  our  own  true  nature.  In 
Grc«cc  a  national  indi\-iduatity  had  after  a  stem  struggle 
fought  its  way  to  the  daylight ;  in  our  case  all  is  still 
ferment ;  the  highest  manifestations  of  our  intclluctual 
life  stand  side  by  side  isolated,  regarding  each  other  with 
almost  hostile  eyes,  and  it  will  only  be  after  hard  work 
that  we  shall  succeed  as  a  united  whole  in  reaching 
that  stage  upon  which  Hellenic,  Roman,  In^an  and 
Eg>'ptian  cultures  once  stood. 


Historical  Criterion 

If  we  then  free  ourselves  from  the  delusion  of  a  pro- 
gressive or  retrogressive  humanity,  and  content  ourselves 
with  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that  our  culture  is  specifi- 
cally North-European,  i.e.,  Teutonic,  we  shall  at  once  gain 
a  sure  standard  by  which  to  judge  our  own  past  and  our 
present,  and  at  the  same  time  a  veiy  useful  standard  to 
apply  to  a  future  which  has  j-et  to  come.  For  nothing 
Indi\'idual  is  limitless.  So  hmg  as  we  regard  ourselves  as 
the  responsible  representatives  of  all  humanity,  the  more 
clear-seeing  minds  must  be  driven  to  despair  by  our 
poverty  and  obvious  incapacity  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
golden  age ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  all  shallow- 
brained  phrase-maken;  tuni  us  from  those  earnest  aims 
which  we  might  attain,  and  undermine  what  I  should  like 
to  call  historical  morality,  in  that,  shutting  their  eyes, 
blind  to  our  universal  limitation,  and  totally  failing  to 
realise  the  x-alue  of  our  specific  talents,  they  dangle  before 
our  eyes  the  Impossible,  the  Absolute:  natural  rights, 
eternal  peace,  imiversal  brotherhood,  mutual  fusion,  &c. 
But  if  we  know  that  we  Northern  Europeans  are  a 
definite  individuaUty,  responsible,  not  for  humar.itv.  but 
certainly  for  our  own  personality,  we  shall  love  and  x-alue 
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JUT  work  as  something  individual,  we  shall  recognise  the 
fact  that  it  is  by  no  means  complete,  but  still  very  defec- 
tive, and,  above  all,  far  from  being  sutlicieutly  indepen- 
dent ;  no  vision  of  an  "  absolute  "  perfection  will  mislead 
Pus,  but  we  shall,  as  Shak«spc«re  wished,  remain  true  to 
ourselves,  and  be  satisfied  with  doing  our  very  best  within 
the  limits  of  the  Teuton's  power  of  achie\-cment ;  we  shall 
deliberately  defend  ourselves  against  the  uu-Teutonic, 
I  and  seek  not  only  to  extend  our  empire  farther  and  farther 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe  and  over  the  powers  of  nature, 
but  above  all  unt^onditionally  to  subject  the  inner  world  to 
ourselves    by  mercilessly  overthrowing   and    excluding 
those  who  are  alien  to  us,  and  who,  nevertheless,  would 
fain  gain  the  mastery  over  our  thought.    It  is  often  said 
that   politics   can    know  no  scruples ;    nothing   at    all 
can  know  scruples ;  scruples  are  a  crime  against  self. 
Scruple  is  the  soldier  who  in  the  battle  takes  to  his 
heels,  presenting  his  back  as  a  target  to  the  enemy. 
The  most  sacred  duty  of  the  Teuton  is  to  serve  the 
Teutonic  cause,    This  fact  supplies  us  with  an  historical 
I     standard  of  measurement.     In  all  spheres  that  man  and 
Bthat  deed  will  be  glorified  as  greatest  and  most  important 
Vwhich  most  successfully  ad\'ance  specific  Teutonism  or 
■have  most  vigon)usIy  supported  its  supremacy.     Thus 
and  thus  only  do  we  acquire  a  hmiting,  organising,  abso* 
lutcly  positive  principle  of  judgment.    To  refer  to  a  well- 
known  instance  ;  why  is  it  that,  in  spite  of  the  admiration 
which  his  genius  inspires,  the  personality  of  the  great 
Byron  has  something  repulsive  in  it  for  every  thorough 
Teuton  ?    Treitsdike  has  answered  this  question  in  his 
^brilliant  essay  on  Byron  :  it  is  "  because  nowhere  in  this 
^Rich  life  do  we  encounter  the  idea  of  duty."    That  is  an 
^Binsympathetic,  un- Teutonic  feature.   On  the  other  hand, 
Hire  do  not  object  in  the  least  to  his  love-afiairg  ;  in  them  we 
rather  see  a  proof  of  genuine  race  ;  and  we  observe  with 
satisfaction  that  Byron— in  contrast  to  Virgil,  Juvenal^ 
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Lucian  and  their  modern  imitators^ — was  in  truth  licen- 
tious, but  not  frivolous.    Towards  women  he  is  gallant.^ 
This  we  welcome  as  Teutonic.    In  politics  also  this  point^ 
of  view  will  prove  valid.     We  shall  praise,  for  example, 
princes,  when  they  oppose  the  claims  of  Rome — not  be- 
cause we  are  carried  away  by  any  dogmatically  religious 
prejudice,  but  because  we  sec  in  every  rejection  of  inter- 
national imperialism  a   furtherance  of  Teutnnism ;  we. 
shall  blame  them  when  they  proceed  to  regard  them-i 
selves  as  absolute  rulers  appointed  by  the  grace  of  God, 
for  by  this  they  reveal  themselves  as  plagiarists  of 
wretched  Chaos  of  Peoples,  and  destroy  the  old  Teutonic 
law  of  freedom,  thus  fettering  at  the  same  time  the  best 
powers  of  the  people.     In  many  cases,  it  is  true,  the  sitiu-— 
tion  is  a  very  complicated  one,  but  there,  too,  the  samef 
ruling  principle  clears  ever^'thing  up.    Thus,  for  example, 
Louis  XIV.  by  his  shameful  persecution  ot  the  Protestant 
brought  about  the  subsequent  decline  of  France, 
was  an  act  of  incalculably  far-reaching  consequence 
the  anti-Teutonic  cause,  and  he  accomplished  it  in 
capacity  as  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  brought  him 
up  in  such  crass  ignorance  that  he  could  not  even  write  his 
own  language  correctly,  and  knew  nothing  of  history.*^ 
And  yet  this  ruler  proved  himself  iu  many  respect 
thorough  Teuton  ;  for  example,  in  his  courageous  defenc 
of  the  distinct  rights  and  fundamental  independence  of  tl 
Gallican  Church  in  opposition  to  the  arrogant  claims 
Rome — there  has  seldom,  I  think,  been  a  Catholic  Kir 
who  on  every  occasion  paid  so  little  regard  to  the  person  ■ 
the  Pope ;     and  another  proof  is  his  great  organising 
activity-t    One  might  also  cite  Frederick  the  Great  of* 

*  Cf,  Letter  xv.  in  the  cofT«spaadence  between  Voltaire  and  Fredi 
the  Great. 

t   It  always  gives  me  satiifacton  to  re*d  again  Buckl*"*  phtUppW 
agftinst    Louis  XIV.  fCivitisalipn  U.  4]  but  Voltaire  (to  whom  BocUe 
refers)  gix'es  a  much  fairer  picture  in  bit  Siielt  lU  Louis  XIV.     [Stt 
•specially  chap,  xxix.  on  the  Kinf*!  power  of  work,  hu  knowledjp 
nieo  and  organising  ability). 
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Prussia,  who  could  not  safeguard  the  interests  of  all 
'Teutonism  in  Central  Europe  except  as  an  absolutely 
autocratic  military'  leader  and  statesman,  but  withal  was 
90  thoroughly  liberal  in  his  sentiments  that  many  an 
advocate  of  the  French  Revolution  might  well  have  taken 
a  lesson  from  this  monarch.  At  the  samt-  time  another 
political  example  of  the  value  of  this  cardinal  principle 
occurs  to  me  :  he  who  regards  the  dc\-cIopmcnt  and  pros- 
perity of  Teutonism  as  the  decisive  criterion  will  not  be 
long  in  doubt  which  document  deserves  most  admiration, 
thi!  Dhlaration  dts  droits  de  rhomme  or  the  Declaration  of 

■  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  North  America.     I 
shall  return  to  this  point  again.    In  other  spheres  than 
that  of  politics  the  conception  of  the  individual  nature  of 
^      the  Teutonic  spirit   proves  equally  valid.     The  daring 
Hexploration  of  the  earth  not  only  gave  new  scope  for  a 
Hspirit  of  enterprise  such  as  no  other  race  ever  possessed  or 
H3ret  pos.se^ses,  but  also  cleared  our  minds  of  the  close 
Hatmosphere  of  the  Classical  libraries  and  restored  them  to 
themselves  ;    when  Copernicus  tore  down  the  firmament 
of  Heaven  that  had  hemmed  us  in,  and  with  it  the  Heaven 
Kof  the  Egyptians  which  had  passed  over  into  Christianity, 
»     immediately  the  Heaven  of  the  Teuton  stood  revealed  : 
"men  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  thought  that 
Ithc  heavens  were  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
rfrom  this  earth  .  .  .  but    the   true  Heaven  is  ev-ery- 
■  where,  even  in  the  place  where  you  stand  and  walk."* 
iting  was  used  first  of  all  to  disseminate  the  Gospel  and 
'  to  oppose  the  anti-Teutonic  theocracy.    And  so  on,  ad 
infinitum. 

Inner  Contrasts 

There  is  yet  a  word  to  be  said,  and  one  of  great  import- 
tance.  if  we  would  clearly  recognise  and  distinguish  what 
lis  thoroughly  Teutonic.     In  the  matters  which  I  have 


*  Jacob  BShme:   Atirvr*  19. 
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just  mentioned, as  in  3  thousand  athcrs,wc  discover  evecy- 
where  that  specific  characteristic  of  the  Teuton,  tbc  close 
association — as  though  they  were  twin  brothers,  waUdng 
hand  in  hand — of  the  Practical  iind  the  Ideal  {see  vol.  i, 
p.  550}.  At  all  points  we  shall  encounter  similar  contra- 
dictions in  the  Teuton,  and  shall  learn  to  value  them 
equally  highly.  For  when  we  realise  that  we  have  to  deal 
with  something  individual,  we  shall,  in  forming  our  judg- 
ment, refrain  above  all  from  taking  into  consideration  the 
logical  notions  of  abstract  theorias  about  Good  and  Evil, 
Higher  and  Lower,  and  direct  our  attention  simply  to 
the  individuality;  but  an  individuality  is  always  best  recog- 
nised from  its  inner  contrasts  ;  whcru  it  is  uniform,  it  is  abo 
without  shape,  without  individuality.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Teutons  are  characterised  by  a  power  of  expansion 
possessed  by  no  race  before  them,  and  at  the  same  time 
by  an  inclination  to  concentration  which  is  equally  new, 
Wc  see  the  expansive  power  at  work  — in  the  practical 
sphere,  in  the  gradual  colonisation  of  the  whole  surface  of 
the  globe  ; — in  the  scientific  sphere,  in  the  revelation  of  the 
infinite  Cosmos,  in  the  search  forever  remoter  causes  ; — in 
the  ideal  sphere,  in  the  conception  of  the  Transcendent,  in 
the  boldness  of  hypotheses,  and  in  sublime  artistic  flights 
which  lead  to  more  and  more  comprehensive  means  of 
expression.  At  the  same  time,  however,  wc  are  indinod 
to  return  within  more  and  more  n.irrowly  circumscribed 
limits,  carefully  cut  off  from  everything  external  by 
ramparts  and  trenches ;  we  return  to  the  idea  of  blood- 
relationships  of  the  Fatherland,  of  the  native  district,*  of 
the  village  of  our  birth,  of  the  inviolable  home  (my  home 
is  my  castle,  as  in  Rome),  of  the  closest  family  circle; 
finally  we  return  to  the  innermost  central  point  of  the 
individiuU,  who  now,  purified  and  elevated  to  conscious- 
ness of  absolute  isolation,  faces  the  outer  world  as  an 

*  BeautiiuU)-  d«scnbed  by  Jftcob  Griinm  in  hia  Memoint.wheie  he 
t«lU  liow  the  inliubitants  of  II«ssen'Na<>mu  "locik  down  wilb  a  kind  of 
«ont«mpf'  upon  thospof jH.¥*e'>-Jftl<W3'»jy,- 
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invisible,  independent  being,  a  supreme  lord  of  freedom, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Indians ;  this  is  that  concen- 
^tration  which  in  other  spheres  revenls  itself  as  division 
f  of  countries  into  small  Principalities,  as  limitation  to  a 
special  "  field,"  whether  in  science  or  industry,  as  inclina- 
tion to  form  sects  and  schools  as  in  Greece,  as  poetical 
cff<»cts  of  the  innermost  nature,  e.g.,  the  woodcut,  en- 
graving, chamber  music.  In  character  these  contrasted 
qualities  which  arc  held  in  coherence  by  the  higher 
individuality  of  the  race,  signify  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
allied  to  conscientiousness,  or  they  lead — if  misguided — 

»to  bpeculation  (on  the  Stock  Exchange  or  in  philosophy, 
it  is  all  the  same),  to  narrow-minded  pedantry  and 
pusillanimity. 

»I  cannot  on  this  occasion  be  expected  to  attempt  an 
exhaustive  description  of  Teutonic  individuality  ;  every- 
thing individual — however  manifest  and  recognisable 
beyond  all  doubt  it  may  be — is  inexhaustible.  As 
■.Goethe  says,  "  Words  cannot  clearly  reveal  the  Best," 
nnd  if  personality  is  the  highest  gift  which  we  children  of 
earth  r*.-ceive.  then  truly  the  individuality  of  our  definite 
face  is  one  of  those  "  best  "  things.     It  alone  carries  along 

■  all  separate  personalities,  as  the  ship  is  borne  by  the  Hond, 
and  without  it  (or  when  this  flood  is  too  shallow  easily  to 
float  anything  grvat)  even  the  strongest  character  must 
lie  helpless  and  impotent,  like  a  barque  stranded  and 
cipsized.  Already  in  the  sixth  chapter,  with  a  view  to 
^stimulate  interest,  I  have  mentioned  some  characteristics 
of  th*"  Teuton  ;  in  the  second  part  of  this  chapter  many 
others  will  reveal  themselves,  but  here,  too,  my  sole 
object  will  be  to  stimulate,  to  impel  the  reader  to  open 
eyes  and  see  for  himself. 
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The  Teutonic  World 

It  is  the  clear  realisation  ol  what  the  Teutons  have 
a<;hic%'<'d  that  will  prove  instnictive.  This  is,  I  think,  the 
task  that  remains  for  me  to  accomplish  in  this  chapter. 
To  discuss  the  gradual  "  Rise  o(  a  New  World  "  means, 
for  me,  to  describe  (he  gradual  rise  ol  the  Teutonic  world. 
But  the  most  important  portion  of  the  task  has,  in  my 
opinion,  been  already  accomplished  by  the  entmciation 
and  vt-'rification  of  this  great  central  proposition  that  the 
new  world  is  a  speciiicaiiy  Teutonic  world.  In  fact.  1  con- 
sider that  this  view  is  so  important  and  so  decisive  for  all 
comprehension  ol  the  Past,  the  Present  and  the  Future, 
that  I  shall  once  more  for  the  last  time  summarise  tt 
facts.  ^^ 

The  civilisation  and  culttu'c,  which,  radiating  fronT 
Northern  Europe,  to-day  dominate  (though  in  very  vary- 
ing degrees)  a  considerable  part  of  the  world,  are  the  work 
of  Teutonism ;  what  is  not  Teutonic  consists  either  of 
alien  elements  not  yet  exorcised,  which  were  formerly 
forcibly  introduced  and  still,  like  baneful  germs,  circulate 
in  the  blood,  or  of  alien  wares  sailing,  to  the  disadvantage 
of  our  work  and  further  development,  under  the  Teutonic 
flag,  under  Teutonic  protection  and  privilege,  and  tbcy 
will  continue  to  sail  thiLs,  until  we  send  these  pirate  ships 
to  the  bottom.  This  work  of  Teutonism  is  beyond 
question  the  greatest  that  has  hitherto  been  accomplished 
by  man.  It  was  achieved,  not  by  the  delusion  of  a 
"  humanity,"  but  by  sound,  selfish  power,  not  by  belief  in 
authority,  but  by  free  investigation,  not  by  contcntedness 
with  httle,  but  by  insatiable  ravenous  hunger.  As  the 
youngest  of  races,  we  Teutons  could  profit  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  former  ones  ;  but  this  is  no  proof  of  a  universal 
progress  of  humanity,  bat  solely  of  the  pre-eminent 
capabilities  of  a  definite  human  species,  capabilities  which 
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i  have  been  proved  to  be  gradually  weakened  by  influx  of 

[  non-Tcutcmic  blood,  or  even  {as  in  Austria)  of  anti-Teu- 

;  tonic  principles.     No  one  can  prove  that  the  prcdomi- 

J  nance  of  Tcutonisni  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  all  the 

inhabitants  of  the  earth  ;  from  the  earliest  times  down  to 

'  the  present  day  wc  see  the  Teutons,  to  make  room  for 

'  themselves,  slaughtering  whole  tribes  and  races,  or  slowly 

kilhng  them  by  systematic  demoralisation.    That  the 

Teutons  with  their  virtues  alone  and  ^%'ithout  their  vices — 

^  such  as  greed,  cruelty,  treachery,  disregard  of  all  rights 

f  but  their  own  right  to  rule  (vol.  i.  p.  541),  &c. — would  have 

won  the  victory.no  one  will  liave  the  audacity  to  assert, 

^  but  every  one  must  admit  that  in  the  very  places  where 

B  they  were  most  cruel — as,  for  instance,  the  Anglo-Saxons 

in  EngUind,  the  German  Order  in  Prussia,  the  French  and 

Enghsh  in  North  America — they  laid  by  this  very  means 

the  surest  foundation  of  what  is  highest  and  most  moral. 

■  Armed  with  this  various  store  of  knowledge,  all  flowing 
from  one  central  fact,  we  are  now,  I  think,  m  a  position, 
with  understanding  and  without  prejudice,  to  regard  the 
work  of  the  Teutons,  and  to  observe  how,  from  about  the 

•twelfth  century,  when  it  began  to  assume  definite  form  as 
isolated  endeavour,  ilr  has  gone  on  developing  to  the 
present  day  with  unflagging  zeal ;  we  may  even  hope,  by 
the  irrefutabihty  of  our  standpoint,  to  be  able  to  some 
■extent  to  surmount  our  greatest  disadvantage,  namely, 
the  fact  that  we  are  still  in  the  midst  of  a  development  of 
which  we  consequently  only  sec  a  fragment.  But  my 
vrork  keeps  the  nineteenth  century  alone  in  view.  God 
willing,  I  shall  at  some  later  time  not  indeed  describe  this 
century  in  full  detail,  but  examine  and  test  with  some 
thoroughness  its  collective  achievement ;  in  tho  mean- 
time I  am  seeking  in  this  book  to  discover  in  their  essential 
outlines  the  Foimdations  of  the  achievements  and  aspira- 
tions of  our  nineteenth  century.  That  and  nothing  more, 
I  cannot  possibly  think  of  sketching,  even  in  outUne,  the 
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history  of  the  culture  of  Celts,  Teutons  and  Slavs  up  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  any  more  than  it  occurred  to  me  to 
attempt  togiveanhustoricalaccount.whcn  I  wasdisciiwing' 
the  struggle  in  rehgion  and  in  the  State  during  the  first 
thousand  years  of  our  era.  It  ia  outside  the  plan  of  my 
book,  and  beyond  ray  compftence,  I  might,  therefore, 
almost  dose  this  volume,  now  tliat  I  have  clearly  estab- 
lishvd  the  most  essential  of  all  the  foundations.  Teuton- 
iism.  I  should  do  so  if  I  knew  a  book  to  which  I  might 
refer  my  friend  and  colleague,  the  unlearned  reader,  for 
information  regarding  the  development  of  Teutonism  up 
to  the  year  1800,  planned  as  I  would  have  it— compre- 
hensive and  yet  absolutely  indi^'idualised .  But  I  know 
none.  It  is  obvious  that  a  political  history  does  not 
suffice  ;  that  would  be  like  a  physiologist  contenting  him- 
self with  the  knowledge  of  osteology.  Still  less  suitable 
for  the  purpose  in  question  arc  the  histories  of  culture' 
that  have  lately  come  into  vogue,  in  which  poets  and 
thinkers  arc  represented  as  leaders,  while  political  creative 
work  is  almost  totally  disregarded  ;  that  isUkedescribing 
a  body  without  paying  any  attention  to  the  fundamental 
bone-stnicturc.  And  the  bonks  of  this  kind  that  are  to  be 
taken  seriously  treat  mostly  only  of  definite  periods,  as 
KarlGnin's  16.  unrf  17.  Jahrhunderi,  liurckhardt's  Renats- 
t-anct,  Voltaire's  Siide  de  Louts  XIV.,  &c.,  or  hmili-d 
Spheres  hke  Buckle's  Civilisation  in  EngtantI  (realty  in 
Spain,  Scotland  and  Fran<re),  Rambaud's  Civilisation 
Franfaisc,  Henne  am  Rhyii's  Kullurgeschichle  der  Jitdtn. 
&c.,  or  again,  special  domains  of  culture  like  Draper's 
InifMrcluat  Dcvftopment  of  Europe  or  Lecky's  Rationalism 
in  Hurope,  &c.  The  literature  on  this  subject  is  very 
extensive,  but  among  it  all  I  find  no  work  which  repre- 
sents the  development  of  collective  Teutonism  as  that  of 
a  living,  individual  entity,  in  which  all  manifestations  of 
hfe — political,  religion,  economic:,  industry,  arts.  &c. — are 
organically  connected.  Karl  Lamprecht's  comprehensively 
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planned  Gemutn  History  would  come  nearest  to  what 


II    desire,  but  it   is   unfortunately  only  a  "Gennan" 


History,  and  treats  therefore  only  of  a  fragment  of 
Teutonic  life.  It  is  just  in  the  case  of  such  a  wurk  that  we 
see  how  fatal  is  the  failure  to  distinguish  between  Teutonic 
and  Gennan  ;  it  confuses  e\'erytliing.    For  when  only  the 

tGennans  aa*  regarded  as  the  direct  heirs  of  the  Teutons, 
we  conceal  the  fact  that  the  non-German  north  of  Europe 
is  almost  pure  Teutonic  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the  word, 
and  fail  to  ob^Tvo  that  it  was  precisely  in  Germany,  the 
centre  of  Europe,  that  the  firaion  of  the  three  branches — 
Celts,  Teutons  and  Slavs — took  place,  a  fact  which  explains 

•  the  distinct  national  colour  and  the  richness  o(  the  gifts  of 
this  people  ;  moreover,  wc  lose  sight  of  the  predominantly 
Teutonic  character  of  France  prior  to  the  Revolution,  and 
also  of  the  organic  explanation  of  the  manifest  affinity 
that  was  to  be  found  in  former  centuries  between  the 
character  and  achievements  of  Spain  and  Italy  and  those 
of  the  north.  Both  the  Past  and  the  PR-sent  thereby 
become  a  riddle.  And  as  we  do  not  get  a  universal  view 
of  the  great  connection,  we  gain  no  thorough  in.yght  into 
,  the  life  u(  all  tho^  details  which  Lamprecht  sets  bt-fore  us 
Hwith  such  love  and  insight.  Many  think  that  his  treat- 
^inent  is  too  comprehensive,  and  therefore  difficult  tounder- 
stand  ;  but  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  the  narrowness  of  the 
point  of  view  that  hinders  comprehension  ;  for  it  would 
be  easier  to  describe  the  development  of  collective  Teuton- 
ism  than  that  of  one  fragment  of  it.  Wc  Teutons  have 
certainly,  in  the  course  of  time,  developed  into  national 
individualities  marked  by  absolutely  distinct  characteris- 
tics :  moreover,  we  are  surrounded  by  various  half- 
brothers,  but  we  form  a  unity  of  such  strong  coherence, 
each  part  of  which  is  so  absolutely  essential  to  the  other, 
that  even  the  political  development  of  the  one  country 
exercises  an  influence  on  all  the  others  and  is  in  turn 
influenced  by  them,  but  its  civilisation  and  culture  can  in 
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no  way  be  described  as  something  isolated  and  autono- 
mous. There  is  a  Chinese  civilisation,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  French  or  a  German  civiUsation  ;  for  that 
reason  their  history  cannot  be  written. 

Here  then  is  a  gap  to  be  hilod  up.  And  as  I  can  neither 
dose  my  discussion  o£  the  Foundiitions  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  with  a  yawning  gulf,  nor  presume  to  be  com- 
petent to  fill  in  so  deep  a  chasm,  I  shall  now  attempt  to 
throw  a  hglit,  bold  bridge— a  makeshift  bridge — over  it. 
The  material  has  been  collected  long  ago  by  the  most 
eminent  scholars  ;  I  shall  not  attempt  to  murder  their 
methods,  but  shall  refer  the  student  to  their  works  for 
information  ;  here  we  require  only  the  quintessence  of 
the  thoughts  which  can  be  derived  from  the  historical 
material,  and  that  only  in  so  far  as  they  are  directly 
connected  with  the  present  age.  The  indispcnsabiJity 
of  a  cotmection  between  the  point  reached  in  the  pre- 
ceding  chapters  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  may  excuse 
my  boldness  ;  the  necessity  for  taking  into  account  the 
possible  compass  of  a  two-volumed  work,  and  the  natural 
PresiO'tcmpo  of  a  finale  must  accotmt  for  the  want 
of  substantiahty  in  my  makeshift  structure. 
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B.  HISTORICAL  SURVEY 

Dich  im  Uniendliclicn  lu  finden. 
Mdut  unttrachoidea  and  dona  verbindon. 

GoKntK. 

The  Elements  of  Social  Life 

It  i£  impussible  tu  give  a.  comprehensive  view  of  a 
iaige  number  of  facts  unless  we  classify  them,  and  to 
classify  means  first  of  all  to  distinguish  and  then  to 
unite.  Our  purpose,  however,  will  not  be  served  by 
any  kind  of  arti^cial  system,  and  all  purely  logical  ones 
are  of  this  nature  :  this  is  obviously  the  case  in  the  classi- 
fication of  plants,  from  Thcophrastus  to  Linnaeus,  and  it 
is  equally  so  in  the  attempts  to  group  artists  in  schoob. 
Some  arbitrary  treatment,  it  is  true,  is  inevitable  in 
systematic  classification,  for  System  is  an  evolution 
of  the  thinking  brain  and  sen-es  the  special  needs  of  the 
human  understanding.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
this  ordering  understanding  should  take  into  considera* 
tion  not  merely  units  but  as  large  a  number  of  phencM 
mena  as  possible,  and  that  the  eye  should  see  as  keenly 
and  accurately  as  possible :  in  this  way  the  result  of 
its  acti\ity  will  combine  a  maximum  of  observation  with 
a  minimum  of  subjective  additions.  We  admire  the 
acutenes3  and  the  knowledge  of  men  like  Ray,  Jussieu, 
Cuvier,  Endlicher :  above  all  we  should  admire  their 
sharpness  of  sight,  for  it  is  the  subjection  of  thought  to 
intuition  that  distinguishes  them ;  the  intuitive  ((^., 
perceptive)  grasp  of  the  whole  with  them  forms  the 
basis  of  the  classification  of  the  parts.  Goethe's  warning 
first  to  distinguish  and  then  to  unite,  we  must  therefore 
supplement  by  the  ob5er\'ation  that  only  he  who  sur\'eys 
a  Whole  is  capable  of  making  distinctions  withiu  it. 
It  was  in  this  way  that  the  immortal  Bichat  founded 
modem  Histology— in  this  connection  a  most  instructive 
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example.  Till  his  time  human  anatomy  was  merely  a 
description  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  body,  as  they 
are  dii^tingutsbcd  by  their  various  functions;  he  wasj 
the  lir^t  to  demonstrate  the  identity  of  the  tissues  of' 
which  the  individual  <ji;gan^,  however  various,  are  built 
tip,  and  this  rendered  rational  anatomy  possible.  Jtist 
as  no  great  ad\'ance  was  made  until  his  time,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  individual  organs  of  the  body 
had  been  regarded  as  the  unities  to  be  distinguished,  so 
we  too  toil  and  moil  over  the  individual  organs  of  Teuton- 
ism,  that  is  to  say,  its  nations,  and  o\-erlook  the  fact 
that  we  arc  here  face  to  face  with  a  unity,  and  that, 
in  order  to  understand  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
this  collective  entity,  we  must  first  recognise  the  unity 
as  such,  but  then  "  isolate  the  various  tissues  and  in- 
vestigate each  of  thorn,  no  matter  in  what  organ  it  is 
found,  in  order  fmally  to  study  each  single  organ  in 
its  peculiar  characteristics."*  Now  in  order  to  gain 
a  vivid  conception  of  both  the  present  and  the  past 
of  Teutonism  we  should  need  a  Bicbat  to  classify  the 
whole  material  and  then  to  place  it  rightly,  i.e..  naturally 
classified,  before  our  eyes.  And  since  no  such  man  is 
at  present  to  be  found,  let  us  do  the  best  we  can  for  our- 
selves. We  must,  of  course,  refrain  from  all  those  ex- 
tremely prevalent  but  false  analogies  between  the  animal 
body  and  the  social  body,  and  learn  the  general  method 
from  men  like  Bichat :  first  of  all  to  lix  our  eye  upon 
the  whole,  then  upon  its  ck-mentary  parts,  disregard- 
ing for  the  moment  all  that  is  iutermedtate. 

The  various  manifestations  of  our  life  can  be  classi- 
fied, I  think,  under  three  comprehensive  heads  :  Know- 
ledge, Civilisation,  Culture.  These  are  in  a  way  "  ele- 
ments." but  of  so  Complex  a  nature  that  it  would  be 
well  to  break  them  up  further  at  once,  and  the  following 

*  AnaUtmie  Ginttatt,  ff  b  tod  j  of   the  pr«ce<1ing  ContidtttitiQtu, 
III  the  above  sentence  I  have  liecly  luminarised  Blcliat'a  views. 
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Table  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  give  a  very 
simple  classificafion  : 

<i)  Science      ) 

(J)  Indutilry  1 

(4)  Economy  ICivilisatioti 

(;)  I\)lttics  and  Chwch/ 

(6)  Weltantcbauuog.  or       1 
PUiloaophy.  'iclading  I  (^„^„ 
Rdigion  aad  Ethics    f 

(7)  Art  } 

Bichat's  fundamental  anatnmiral  Table  became  a 
lasting  possession  of  science,  but  graduallj'  it  vnis  very 
much  simplified  and  by  this  means  there  was  a  great 
gain  in  perspicuity ;  in  the  case  of  my  Tabic  the  opposite 
procedure  may  probably  ha\'e  lo  be  followed ;  my 
desire  to  simplify  has,  perhaps,  prevented  me  from 
recognising  a  sufficient  number  of  elements.  Bichat.  of 
course,  by  his  classific.it ion,  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
comprehensive  work  and  a  whole  science ;  I ,  on  the  other 
hand,  am  merely  setting  down  in  aU  modesty,  in  this 
my  last  chapter,  a  thought  which  lias  been  of  ser\-ice  to 
myself  and  may  be  so  to  other? ;  but  I  do  not  claim 
that  it  possesses  scientific  importance. 

But  before  making  a  practical  use  of  my  classifi- 
cation I  must  briefly  explain  it.  Thb  will  otnriate 
misnnd<'rstandings  and  serve  to  meet  objections.  More- 
over. 1  can  only  prove  the  value  uf  the  division  into 
Knowledge,  Civilisation  and  Culture  if  we  are  agreed 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  individual  elements. 

[  take  Discovery  to  mean  the  enriching  of  know- 
ledge by  concrete  facts :  in  the  first  place  we  have  to 
consider  the  discovery  of  ever  greater  portions  of  our 
planets,  that  is,  the  practical  extension  in  space  of  the 
material  of  our  knowledge  and  creative  activity.  But 
every  other  extension  of  the  boundaries  of  our  know- 
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ledge  U  likewbe  discovery :  the  stiidy  of  the  cosmos, 
the  revelation  of  the  infinitely  small,  the  excavation  of 
buried  ruins,  the  discovery  of  hitherto  unknown  lan- 
guages, &c. — Science  is  something  essentially  dififerent  : 
it  is  the  methodical  elaboration  of  that  which  has  been 
dtsc<)vcrcd  into  conscious,  systematic  knowledge.  With- 
out something  discovered,  that  is,  without  concrete 
material — given  by  experience,  accurately  determined 
by  observation — it  would  be  merely  a  methodological 
phantom  ;  viinisbing  it  would  leave  us  with  only  its 
mantleas  mathematics  and  itsskeletonaslogic.  It  is  just 
science,  however,  that  is  the  greatest  promoter  of  dis- 
covery. When  Galvani's  laboratory  attendant  saw  the 
leg-musclos  of  a  sensitised  frog  quiver,  he  had  discovered 
a  fact ;  Galvani  himself  had  not  noticed  it  at  all ;  •  but 
when  this  great  scientist  was  told  of  the  fact,  there 
flashed  through  hi&  brain  a  brilliantly  intellectual  thought, 
something  altogether  different  from  the  gaping  astonish- 
ment of  the  attendant  or  the  unknown  current  that 
passed  along  the  frog's  leg :  to  him  with  his  scientific 
training  was  revealed  the  vision  uf  extensive  connections 
with  all  kinds  of  known  and  still  unknown  facts,  and 
this  spurred  him  on  to  endless  experiments  and  variously 
adapted  theories.  From  this  example  the  difference 
between  science  and  discovery  is  obvious.  Aristotle 
had  already  said,  "  hrst  collect  facts,  then  unite  them 
by  thought  "  ;  the  first  is  discovery,  the  second  science. 
Justus  Liebig,  whom  I  quote  in  this  chapter  with  the 
greatest  pleasure,  .since  he  stands  for  all  that  is  most 
thorough  in  science,  writes  as  follows:  "All  (scientific) 
investigation  is  deductive  or  aprioristic.  Empirical 
inquiry  in  the  ordinary  sense  docs  not  exist  at  all.  An 
experiment  which  is  not  led  up  to  by  a  theory,  i.e.,  by 
an  idea,  stands  to  natural  investigation  in  the  same 

*  Gatlvani  teUs  this  nith  an  honttty  wortliy  of  initatiaD  in  his 
Dt  vhibus  tUelririiaIti  in  mclm  mitsttilari  tommtniatia. 
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relation  as  jingling  with  a  child's  rattle  does  to  music."* 
This  applies  to  every  science,  for  all  science  is  natural 
science.  And  although  the  boundary-line  is  frequently 
difficult  to  draw — i.e.,  difficult  for  the  man  who  has  not 
been  present  at  the  work  in  the  laboratory — yet  it  is 
absolutely  real  and  leads,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  important  fact  that  nine-tenths  of  the  so- 
called  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  merely 
laboratory  assistants  who  cither,  without  ha\'ing  any 
prior  idea,  discovered  facts  by  accident,  that  is  to  say. 
collected  material  or  slavishly  followed  the  ideas  pro- 
claimed by  the  few  pre-eminent  men — (a  Cuvier,  a  Jacob 
Grimm,  a  Bopp,  a  Robert  Bunsen,  a  Robert  Mayer,  a 
Clerk  Maxwell,  a  Darwin,  a  Pasteur,  a  Savigny,  an  Edward 
Reuss,  &c.) — and  did  some  uscftii  work,  thanks  solely 
to  the  light  and  leading  of  such  men.  We  must  never 
lose  sight  of  this  "  lower  "  boundary  of  science.  Nor 
must  the  upper  boundary  be  forgotten.  For  as  soon  as 
the  mind  ceases,  as  in  Galvani's  case,  to  co-ordinate 
observed  facts  by  a  "  prior  idea  "  and  thus  to  organise 
them  into  knowledge  which  is  the  result  of  human  thought 
— but  raises  itself  beyond  the  material  which  discovery 
has  provided  to  free  speculation^we  are  dealing  no 
longer  with  science  but  with  philosophy.  This  transi- 
tion is  so  great  that  it  is  hke  springing  from  one  planet 
to  another  ;  here  wc  have  two  worlds  as  wide  apart  as 
the  difference  between  the  tone  and  the  air-wave,  between 
the  expression  and  the  eye  ;  in  them  the  irremediable, 
insuperable  duality  of  our  nature  manifests  itself.  In 
the  interests  of  science,  which  cannot  grow  to  be  ah 
flcmcnt  of  culture  without  philosophy,  in  the  interests 
of  philosophy,  without  which  science  is  hke  a  monarch 
without  a  people,  it  is  desirable  that  every  educated 
person  should  be  clearly  consdous  of  this  boundary. 

■  FmHcti  Baton  iron   Ftnilam  unJ  iit  G*uAil(kl*  4tr  iViiiMnntMN- 
uha/ttn.  iS6s. 
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But  there  has  been  and  still  is  an  infinite  amount  of 
sinning  in  this  veiy  respect ;  the  nineteenth  century 
was  a  witches'  kitchen  of  notions  jumbled  together,  of 
unnatural  endeavours  to  unite  science  and  philosophy, 
and  tho!K  who  made  this  attempt  could,  like  the  witches' 
brood  in  Fausi.  say  of  themselves : 

If  Ineliy  our  hits. 
And  evnything  fits, 
*Tis  thoughts,  &0(1  we're  lUnking.* 

The  thoughts  of  course  arc  in  accordance,  for  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  lucky  hits,  things  never  fit.  So  much 
with  regard  to  the  meaning  o(  Science.  As  for  Industiy, 
I  should  personally  be  inclined  to  inchide  it  in  the  group 
Knowledge,  for  of  all  human  vital  actiNities  it  stands 
in  the  most  direct  dependence  upon  knowledge  ;  it 
is,  like  Science,  based  at  all  points  upon  discovery,  and 
every  "  industrial "  invention  lugnifies  a  combination 
ol  known  facts  by  means  of  a  "  prior"  idea,  as  Uebig 
said.  But  I  am  afraid  of  provoking  needless  contra- 
diction, since  industrj-  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very 
closest  ally  of  economic  development,  and  accordingly 
a  decisive  factor  of  all  civilisation.  No  power  in  the 
world  can  hold  back  an  accomplished  fact  of  industry. 
Industry  is  almost  like  a  bhiid  power  of  nature :  it 
cannot  be  resisted,  and  although  it  may  seem  to  have 
the  submissive  obedience  of  a  lamed  animal,  yet  no  one 
knows  to  what  it  may  lead.  The  development  of  the 
technique  of  explosives,  of  rifles,  of  steam-engines  are 
examples  and  proofs.  As  Emerson  pointedly  says, 
"  Engineering  in  our  age  is  Ukc  a  balloon  that  has  tlown 
away  with  the  aeronauts. "f  On  the  other  hand,  the 
example  of  printing  is  of  itself  enough  adequately  to 
show  how  direct  is  the  reacting  influence  of  industry  upon 
knowledge  -and  science.  By  Economy  I  understand 
the  whole  economic  condition  of  a  people ;  even  when 
*  Bay wd  Tkylor'a  tnuitUtioo.  ^  EneUiM  Traiu  i  Wudth. 
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conditions  of  culture  arc  high,  it  is  frequently  a  veiy 
simple  affair,  as,  for  example,  in  the  earliest  days  in 
India ;  often  it  develops  to  extreme  complexity,  as  in 
ancient  Babylon  and  among  us  Teutons.  This  clement 
forms  the  centre  of  all  civilisation  :  its  influence  extends 
upwards  as  well  as  downwards,  and  stamps  its  character 
upon  all  manifestations  of  social  life.  Certainly  dis- 
coveries, science  and  industry  contribute  mightily  to 
the  shaping  of  the  economic  conditions  of  hfc,  but 
they  themselves  both  draw  the  possibility  of  their  ris£ 
and  continuance  from  the  economic  organism  and  are 
furthered  or  hindered  by  it.  Thus  it  is  that  the  nature, 
direction  and  tendency  of  a  definite  economic  system  can 
exercise  upon  the  collective  life  of  the  people  a  stimulat- 
ing influence  of  unparalleled  greatness,  or  may  paralyse 
it  tor  ever.  All  politics — our  dogmatic  friends  may 
say  what  they  hke — are  based  finally  upon  economic 
COTiditions :  poiitics,  however,  are  the  visible  body, 
economic  conditions  the  unseen  ramification  of  veins. 
This  changes  but  slowly,  but  if  it  lias  once  changed — 
if  the  blood  circulates  more  sluggishly  than  formerly,  or 
if,  on  the  contrary,  it  begets  new  anastomoses  and  brings 
new  vigour  to  every  limb — then  poUtics  too  must  follow. 
suit,  whether  they  will  or  not.  However  much  appeaci 
ances  may  deceive  us.  a  civic  community  never  springs 
into  prosperity  because  of,  but  in  spite  of  its  politics; 
poUtics  alone  can  never  offer  to  a  civic  community  a 
perpetual  guarantee  of  vigour — for  proof  look  to  later 
Rome  and  Byzantium.  England  is  supposed  to  be  ttus 
political  nation  above  all  others,  but  if  we  look  more 
closely  wc  shall  fmd  that  all  this  pohtical  mechanism 
is  intended  to  fetter  the  specirically  political  power,  and 
to  give  free  ruin  to  the  other  unpolitical,  livnng  forces, 
especially  the  economic :  Afagna  Charta  itself  denotes 
the  annihilation  of  political  justice  in  favour  of  free 
jurisdiction.     All   pohtics  are  in   their  essence  merely 
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reaction,  and  in  fact  reaction  gainst  economic  move- 
meots  ;  it  is  only  secondarily  that  they  grow  to  a  threaten- 
ing force,  though  never  to  one  that  is  finally  decisive.* 
And  (hough  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult 
as  to  discuss  general  economic  questions,  without  talk- 
ing nonsense — so  m>*steriomly  do  the  Nonis  (Acquiring,* 
Keeping.  Utilising)  weave  the  destiny  of  nations  and 
their  individual  members — we  can  nevertheless  easily 
realise  the  importance    of  economy    as    the    predomi- 
nant and    central    factor   of  all   ci\'iH5ation.      Politics 
imply  not  only  the  relation  of  one  nation  to  the  others, 
and  not  merely  the  conflict  within  the  State  between  the 
circles  and  persons  that  seek  to  obtain  influence,  hnti 
also  the  whole  visible  and,  so  to  speak,  artificial  organisa-"^ 
tion  of  the  social  body.     In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book 
(vol.  i.  p.  143)  I  have  defined  law  as  arbitrariness  in  place 
of  iastinct  in  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other  ;    now 
the  State  is  the  essence  and  embodiment  of  collective, 
indwpensable  and  yet  arbitrary  agreements,  while  Politics 
are  the  State  at  work.     Tlie  State  is,  as  it  were,  the 
carriage,  pohtics  the  driver;   but  this  dri\-er  is  at  the 
same  time  cartwright  and  constantly  mending  his  \'ehicle  ; 
occasionally  he  upsets  it  and  must  build  a  new  one, 
but  he  possesses  for  this  purpose  no  material  but  the 
old,  and  thus  the  new  vehicle  is.  but  for  trifling  e.\temal 
details,  u.sually  a  mere  repetition  of  the  fonner — unless 
indeed  economic  progress  has  in  the  meantime  con- 
tributed some  material  that  was  not  there  before.    In 
this  tabular  list  Church  is  classed  with  politics :    no 
other  course  was  open  to  me  ;  if  the  State  is  the  essence 
of  all  arbitran,'  agreements,  then  the  "Church,"  as  we 
usually  and  officially  imderstand  the  word,  is  the  most 

'  1  talM  the  word  "  rcacUon  "  not  io  the  sense  ol  our  modeni  party 
appdtetlotti,  biit  In  the  Kicntific  Mitw.  that  Is.  n  movement  which  is 
tM  icnll  oj  *  itimnla*  ;  l>ul  lh«  dlRerenoe  is  not  m  vrry  peatt :  om 
to-callw)  "  rewtioiuuiM  "  rcMinble  more  cknely  th»a  Ihey  inugme 
the  BpontaDeoiuIy  cjtii\'Chng  iiogiegf,  oj  Galvaiii's  expcfiiuent. 
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perfect  example  of  super-refined  arbitrariness.  For 
here  it  is  not  merely  a  question  of  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  :  the  organising  tendency  of  society  lays 
its  grip  upon  the  inner  personality  of  the  individual 
and  prevents  him  even  there — as  far  as  it  can — from 
obeying  the  necessity  of  his  nature ;  for  it  forces  upon 
him  as  Law  an  arbitmrily  established,  minutely  defined 
confession  of  Faith  and.  in  addition,  a  fixed  ceremonial 
for  the  lifting  up  of  his  heart  and  soul  to  God.  To  prove 
the  neud  for  Churches  would  be  to  carry  owls  to  Athens, 
but  this  will  not  shake  our  conviction  that  we  have  here 
laid  our  finger  upon  the  sorest  spot  of  all  politics,  upon 
the  spot  where  they  reveal  their  most  perilous  side.  In 
other  ways  poUtics  might  commit  many  really  criminal 
mistakes,  but  in  this  respect  there  is  very  great  tempta- 
tion to  commit  the  most  serious  of  all  crimes,  the  real 
"sin  against  the  Holy  Spirit,"  I  mean.  Violence  to  the 
inner  man,  the  robbery  of  personality.  My  next  group 
I  have  entitled  "  Weitanschauuttg  "  *  (perception  of  the 
problems  of  life)  not  "  Plulosophy,"  for  this  Greek 
word  (loving  wisdom)  is  a  miserably  pale  and  cold 
vocable,  and  here  we  require  above  all  colour  and 
wanntb.  Wisdom  !  What  is  wisdom  F  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  quote  Socrates  and  the  Pythian 
priestess  to  justify  my  rejection  of  a  Greek  word.  The 
German  language  has  here,  as  it  frequently  has,  in- 
finite depth ;  it  feeds  us  with  good  thoughts  which  are 
bountifully  provided,  like  the  mother's  milk  for  the 
ctuld.  Welt  meant  originally  not  the  earth,  not  the 
Cosmos,  but  mankind.f  Though  the  eye  roam  through 
space,  though  thought  may  follow  it  like  the  elves  who 

*  Thctc  It  no  equivalent  In  Englith.  "  Pcnxinal  phttcsopliy " 
comet  ncjkrest  Ut  it:  one  might  almost  paiapbrua  tttc  wordu  "way 
of  looking  at  li(e'«  problems."  The  author't  meaning  ii  iuffici«ntly 
clMT  from  the  context.  Elsewhere  t  hav-e  tendered  the  wntd  by  tha 
very  comprehcnxivo  F.nslitti  term  "  pluloaophy." 

f  A  collective  noun  ioimcd  Uom  wit,  man,  asd  yliU,  m«a  {Kluyo: 
EtymotogiitU*  W«timbueh). 
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hdo  on  suDbeams  and  giidle  the  earth  without  effort, 
yet  man  can  only  arru-e  at  knowledge  of  himseU,  his 
wisdom  will  ever  be  only  human  wisdom ;  his  Weitan- 
schauuitg,  however  macrocosmically  it  extend  itself  in 
the  delusion  of  embracing  the  AU,  wilt  ever  be  but 
the  microcosmic  image  in  the  brain  of  an  individual 
man.  The  tir^t  part  of  this  word  Weilatischauung 
throws  us  imperatively  back  upon  our  human  nature 
and  its  limits.  Absolute  wisdom  (as  the  Greek  formula 
would  have  it),  any  absolute  knowledge  however  small, 
is  out  of  the  question  ;  we  can  only  have  human  know- 
ledge, only  what  various  men  at  different  times  have 
thought  that  they  knew.  And  now,  what  is  the  human 
knowledge  ?  Tl»  German  word  answere  the  question : 
to  deserve  the  name  knowledge,  it  must  be  Ansckau- 
ung  (intuitive  pcrtx-ption).  As  Arthur  Schopenhauer 
aays:  "In  truth  all  truth  and  all  wi.sdom  rest  finally 
on  intuitive  perception."  And  because  this  is  so,  the 
relative  value  of  a  Weltatischauung  depends  more  upon 
power  of  seeing  than  upon  abstract  power  of  thinking, 
more  upon  the  correctness  of  the  perspective,  upon 
the  vividness  of  the  picture,  upon  its  artistic  quahties 
(if  I  may  so  express  my  meaning),  than  upon  the  amount 
seen.  The  difference  between  the  intuitively  Perceived 
and  the  Known  is  like  the  difference  between  Rem- 
brandt's "I^ndBcape  with  the  Three  Trees"  and  a 
photograph  taken  from  the  same  point.  But  the  wis- 
dom that  lies  in  the  word  WeUat^sc/^amtMg  is  not  yet 
exhausted ;  for  the  Sanscrit  root  of  schauen  means 
dickten  (to  in\'ent  poetically) ;  as  Rembrandt's  example 
proves,  sckaugn.  far  from  being  a  passive  reception  of 
impressions,  is  the  most  active  exercise  of  the  personality  ; 
in  intuitive  perception  e\'ery  one  is  of  necessity  a  poet, 
otherwise  he  "  perceives  "  nothing  at  all,  but  merely 
reflects  what  he  sees,  after  the  mechanical  fashion  of  an 
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animal.*  Hence  the  original  meaning  of  the  word 
sekon  (related  to  sckat4en)  is  not  "  beautiful,"  but  "  clearly 
visible,  brightly  lighted."  This  very  clearness  is  the 
work  of  the  ob9cr\'ing  subject ;  nature  is  not  clear  in 
itself,  it  remains,  in  the  first  instance  lor  us,  as  Faust 
complains,  "  noble  and  dumb  "  ;  similarly  the  image 
in  our  brain  is  not  illuminated  from  without:  to  see  it 
accurately  a  bright  torch  must  be  kindled  within.  Beauty 
is  man's  addition :  by  it  nature  grows  into  art,  and 
chaos  into  intuitive  perception.  Here  Schiller's  remark 
concerning  the  Beautiful  and  the  True  holds  good  : 

Es  i«t  nicht  dnusson.  da  lucbt  a  dor  Thor ; 
Es  iit  in  dir,  du  biiagit  ca  cwig  horvor-f 

The  ancients,  it  is  tnie,  thought  that  Chaos  was  a 
past,  outworn  stage  of  the  world.    As  even  Hesiod  writes  : 

First  of  aM  ChAu  arose ; 
80  we  are  to  suppose  that  there  followed  a  gradual  de- 
velopment to  more  and  more  perfect  form,  but,  in  the 
lace  of  cosmic  nature,  this  is  evidently  an  absurd  con- 
ception, since  nature  is  obviously  nothing  if  not  the 
rule  of  law,  without  which  it  would  remain  utterly  un- 
recognisable ;  but  where  Law  prevail:;,  there  is  uo  Chaos. 
No,  it  is  in  the  head  of  man — nowhere  else — that  Chaos 
exists,  until  in  fact  it  is  shaped  by  "  intuitive  percep- 
tion "  into  dearly  visible,  brightly  illuminated  form; 
and  it  is  this  creative  shaping  that  we  have  to 
describe  as  Weilanschauung.  J  When  Professor  Virchow 
and  others  boast  that  our  age  "  needs  no  philosophy,"  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  the  "  age  of  science,"  they  are  simply 
extolling  the  gradual  return  from  lorm  to  chaos.    But 

*  Cf.  Um  thorouith  dlscusslOD  &t  th«  boK'na^ng  of  cbap-  i.  oa  "Man 
baooBuag  man  "  (vol.  L  pp.  n-ij)- 

It  is  not  without :  that  is  when  the  fool  seeks  it ; 
It  is  withiu,  thou  art  c%*er  briaging  it  to  ligbt. 

i  For  ita  clo^e  reUtion  to  art.  tet  vol.  i.  p.  i ;. 
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the  history  of  science  convicts  them  of  falsehood';''  /or 
science  was  never  more  intuitive  than  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  that  can  never  be  except  with  the  support 
of  a  comprehensive  philosophy  ;  in  fact  the  two  pro- 
vinces ha\'e  been  so  much  confused  that  men  hkc  Emst 
Haeckel  actually  bcram**  founders  of  religious  theories , 
— that  Darwin  is  constantly  striding  along  with  one  foot' 
resting  upon  pure  matter  and  the  other  upon  ahmiingly 
daring  philosophical  assumptions — and  that  nine-tentfa 
of  living  scientists  believe  as  firmly  in  atoms  and  ether 
as  a  painter  of  the  Trecento  in  the  tiny  naked  soul  that 
flits  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  robbed  of 
all  philosophy  man  would  be  bereft  of  all  culture,  a 
great  two-footed  ant.  Concerning  Religion  I  have 
already  said  so  much  in  this  book,  pointing  on  more 
than  one  occasion  to  its  importance  as  philosophy  or  as 
an  element  of  philosophy,  that  I  may  \-enture  to 
Omit  all  that  I  might  still  have  to  say  upon  the  subject. 
Genuine,  experienced  philosophy  caimot  be  separated 
from  genuine,  experienced  religion ;  the  words  denote 
not  two  different  things,  but  two  tendencies  of  mind, 
two  moods.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
c(Hitemplati\'e  Indians,  we  see  how  religion  almost  com- 
pletely merges  into  philosophy,  while  cognition  con- 
sequently forms  its  central  point,  whereas  in  the  case 
of  men  of  action  (St.  Paul,  St.  Francis,  Lutber)  faith  is 
the  axis  of  their  whole  philosophy,  and  philosophical  cogni- 
tion is  like  an  almost  disregarded  pi-ripberic  boiuidar^'- 
iine.  The  difference  which  here  appears  so  startling  does 
not  in  reality  reach  any  great  depth.  The  really  funda- 
mental difference  lies  between  the  ideilistic  and  the 
materialistic  way  of  \*iewing  life's  problems — ^whether 
as  philosophy  or  rehgion.*  In  the  section  on  the  rise, 
and  growth  of  Teutonic  philosophy  up  to  Kant  the 
various  relations  will,  I  hope,  become  perfectly  clear, 
*  Sm  v«l.  i.  p.  ajo.  vol.  tti  p.  19,  dc. 
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and  it  will  be  seen,  in  particular,  that  ethics  and  philo- 
sophy are  inseparately  bound  together.  The  connections 
in  the  downward  direction,  between  Philosophy  and 
Science,  between  Religion  and  Church,  are  obvious ; 
the  relationship  with  Art  has  already  been  mentioned. 
Regarding  Art,  the  meaning  that  mu^it  be  assigned  to 
the  word  in  our  Indo-European  world,  and  its  great 
importanoe  (or  Culture,  Science  and  Civilisation,  I  mast 
refer  the  reader  to  the  whole  first  chapter. 

I  think  that  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed  in 
my  tabular  list  is  now  clear.  It  must  be  admitted  at 
once  that  in  so  summary  a  method  much  remains  un- 
certain ;  but  the  loss  is  not  great,  on  the  contrary  brevity 
constrains  us  to  think  accurately.  Thus,  perhaps,  X 
may  be  asked  under  wtiat  heading  medicine  falls,  since 
some  have  regarded  it  as  an  art  rather  than  a  science. 
But  there  is  here,  L  think,  a  wrong  use  of  the  word  art, 
a  mistake  made  also  by  Liebig  when  he  asserts  that 
"  99  ?*"■  cent,  of  natural  invt-stigation  is  art."  Liebig 
bases  his  assertion  upon  the  fact  that  imagination  is 
an  important  factor  in  all  higher  sdentitic  work,  and 
secondly,  that  mechanical  inventions  arc  of  decisive 
importance  in  every  advance  of  knowledge  :  but  imagi- 
nation is  not  art,  it  is  merely  its  instrument,  and  the 
implements  that  serve  science,  though  artificial,  belong 
absolutely  and  obviously,  in  their  origin  and  purpose, 
to  the  sphere  of  industry.  And  the  frequently  em- 
phasised advantage  of  the  intuitive  glance  in  the  case 
of  the  doctor  only  establishes  a  relationship  with  art, 
which  occurs  in  every  sphere  of  life :  medicine  b  and 
remains  a  science.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
regarded  as  a  matter  of  schools  and  instruction,  belongs 
to  "  Pohtic3  and  Chureh."  By  it  minds  are  moulded 
and  firmly  w{>vcn  into  the  many-coloured  web  of  con- 
vention ;  there  is  nothing  which  State  and  Church  desire 
so  ardently  as  the  possession  of  the  schools,  and  nothing 
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about  which  they  quarrel  so  obstinately  as  they  do  about 
their  claims  to  the  right  of  influimcing  them.  In  the 
same  way  every  manifestation  of  social  Ii(e  can,  without 
artifidal  forcing,  be  fitted  into  my  short  tabular  hst. 

Comparative  Analyses 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  pass  in  review  the 
various  civilisations  which  are  known  to  us,  will  find 
that  their  remarkable  divergence  is  due  to  differences 
in  the  relations  between  Knowledge,  Civilisation  (in 
the  narrower  sense)  and  Culture,  and,  to  be  more  minute, 
is  delennined  by  too  great  insistence  upon  neglect  of 
one  or  the  other  of  the  seven  elements.  No  study  is 
more  likely  to  throw  a  light  upon  our  own  peculiar  in- 
dividuaUty. 

We  find  in  Judaism,  as  always,  a  very  extreme  and 
therefore  instructive  example.  Here  Knowledge  and 
Culture,  that  is  to  say,  the  terminal  points,  are  wanting ; 
in  no  province  have  the  Jews  made  discoveries ;  science 
B  under  a  ban  except  where  medicine  has  been  a  paying 
industry  ;  art  is  al»ent ;  religion  a  rudiment ;  philoso- 
phy a  digest  of  misunderstood  Helleno^Arabian  formulas 
and  spells.  On  the  other  hand,  the  comprehension  of 
economic  relations  was  abnormally  developed  ;  in  the 
sphere  of  industry  they  had  little  inventive  talent,  but 
they  exploited  its  value  in  the  devcrtst  manner  ;  politics 
were  unexampled  in  their  simplicity,  because  the  Church 
usurped  the  monopoly  of  all  arbitrary  decisions.  I 
do  not  know  who  it  was — I  think  it  was  Gobineau — 
that  called  the  Jews  an  anti-civilising  power ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were,  like  all  Semitic  haU-castcs,  Phoeni- 
cians, Carthaginians,  Sec,  exclusively  a  civilising  power. 
Thence  the  peculiarly  unsatisfactory  character  of  these 
Semitic  peoples,  for  they  have  neither  root  nur  blossom  : 
their  ci\'ilisatit)n  is  neither  based  upon  a  knowledge 
slowly  acquired  by  themselves  and  consequently  really 
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their  own,  nor  does  it  grow  into  an  individual,  natural, 
necessary  culture.  We  find  the  very  opposite  extreme 
in  the  Indo-Aryans,  for  here  civilisation  seems  to  be 
reduced,  so  to  speak,  to  a  minimum  ;  industry  carried  on 
by  Pariahs,  economy  left  as  simple  as  possible,  politics 
never  launching  forth  upon  grPat  and  daring  schemes;* 
on  the  other  hand,  remarkabit;  diligence  and  success  in  the 
sciences  {at  least  in  some)  and  a  tropical  growth  of  ailture 
(pliilosophy  and  poetry).  Regarding  the  richness  and 
complexity  of  Indo-i\ryan  philosophy  and  the  sublimity  of 
Indo-Aryan  ethics  I  need  say  noting  more — in  the  course 
of  thiii  whole  work  I  have  kept  the  eye  of  the  reader  fixed 
upon  them.  In  art  the  Indo-Aryans  did  not  possess  any- 
thing hke  the  creative  power  of  the  Hellenes,  but  their 
poetical  literature  is  the  most  extensive  in  the  world  ;  in 
many  examples  it  is  of  the  sublimest  beauty  and  of  such 
inexhaustible  richness  of  inwntion  that  the  Indian 
scholars  had  to  divide  the  drania  into  thirty-sue  classes 
with  a  view  to  creating  order  in  this  one  branch  of  poetical 
production.!  In  the  present  connection,  however,  the 
most  important  obser\'ation  is  the  following.  In  spite 
of  their  achievements  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics, 
grammar,  &c.,  the  culture  of  the  Indians  considerably 
surpassed  not  only  their  civilisation  but  also  their  know- 
ledge ;  hence  they  were  what  we  call  "  tojj-hcavy,"  all  the 
more  so,  since  their  science  was  almost  purely  formal  and 
lacking  in  the  element  of  di-scoveiy.  that  is  to  say,  it 
lacked  the  real  material,  or  at  least  did  not  acquire  new 
material  to  nourish  the  higher  qualities  and  to  keep  the 
faculties  constantly  exercised.  Here  wc  notice  some- 
thing which  will  force  itself  again  and  again  upon  our 
attention,  that  Civilisation  is  a  relatively  indifferent 
central  mass,  while  close  relations  of  mutual  correlation 

*  Or  only  very  lat»— indeed,  when  it  was  too  late. 
t  Sf*  Rajah  Sotitiodro    Mohim   Ttkgore ;    The  DramatU  StmlimtMs 
of  tlu  Arnu  tCalCTItta.  i88t]. 
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exist  between  Knowledge  and  Cnlture.  The  Indian  who 
possesses  very  little  capacity  (or  empirical  observation 
of  nature,  pos-^esses  likewise  (and.  as  I  hope  to  show,  for 
that  very  reason)  little  artistic  crcati^-c  power ;  on  the 
other  hand,  we  see  the  abnormal  development  of  pare 
brain  activity  conducing  on  the  one  hand  to  an  un- 
exampled richnei^s  of  imagination  and  on  the  other  to  an 
equally  unri\'aj]cd  brilliancy  of  the  logical  and  mathe- 
matical faculties.  Again,  the  Chinese  would  provide  us 
with  an  altogether  different  example,  if  we  had  time  at 
present  to  extricate  this  wain  from  the  mud  in  which  our 
national  psychologists  have  so  firmly  embedded  it ;  forthe 
fairy  tale  that  the  Chinese  were  once  different  from  what 
theyarenow — inventive,  creative,  scientific — and  suddenly 
some  thousand  yuaiB  ago  changed  their  character  and 
remained  thenceforth  absolutely  stationary,  is  one  which 
others  may  swallow,  I  will  not.  This  people  tosliy  lives 
a  most  thriving,  active  hfe,  shows  no  trace  of  dcdine, 
swarms  and  grows  and  prospers  :  it  was  alvnys  the  same 
as  it  is  to-day,  other«-ise  nature  would  not  be  nature. 
And  what  is  its  character  ?  Industrious,  sldUul,  patient, 
soulless.  In  many  respects  this  human  species  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  the  Jewish,  especially  in  the  total 
absence  of  all  culture,  and  the  one-sided  emphausing  of 
civilisation :  but  the  Chinaman  is  much  more  industrious, 
be  is  the  most  indefatigable  farm-labourer  in  the  world, 
and  in  all  manual  work  he  has  infinite  skill ;  besides,  be 
possesses,  if  not  art  (in  our  sense)  at  least  taste.  It  be- 
comes, it  is  true,  more  questionable  ever>'  day  whether  the 
Chinaman  possesses  even  moderate  in\'entivc  talent,  but 
he  at  least  takes  up  anything  that  is  conveyed  to  him  by 
others,  in  so  far  as  his  imaginative  mind  can  see  any  prac- 
tical value  in  it,  and  thus  he  possessed,  long  before  us, 
paper,  printing  (in  primitive  form),  powder,  the  compass, 
and  many  other  things.*  His  learning  keeps  pace  with  hisj 
*  It  U  Dov  proved  tlut  jwpM  wu  iavaited  oeitbcr  by  tbe  Cblse 
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industry.  While  we  have  to  be  contented  with  encyclo- 
pedias in  sixteen  volumes,  the  fortunate,  or  shall  I  say 
unfortunate,  Chinese  possess  printed  ciicycIopBcdias  of 
one  thouiiand  volumes  I  •  They  posstrss  more  complete 
historical  annals  than  any  people  m  the  world,  a  literature 
of  natural  history  which  surpasses  ours  in  extent,  whole 
libraries  of  moral  handbooks,  &c.,  ad  infinilum.  And 
what  good  does  it  all  do  them  ?  They  invent  (?)  powder 
and  are  conquered  and  ruled  by  every  tiny  nation  ;  two 
hundred  years  before  Ciirist  they  possess  a  substitute  for 
paper,  and  not  long  after  paper  itself,  and  up  to  the 
present  they  have  not  produced  a  man  worthy  to  write 

nor  b]r  tho  ArablaM.  but  by  the  Ary&n  Peraiana  {uc  the  MCtioB  on 
■'ladiutry  "):  but  Rictithoteo— wlwM  Judgmsat  ■*' ol  great  valoo 
owliw  to  Its  purely  tck«ntiAc  moaUaeea  and  iii(t«peiideDCO— inclines  to 
lit*  Ml«(  that  nothing  wbich  the  Chiiwee  poeatas  "  in  tlie  way  ol 
kaovltdg*  uid  mvtbods  ot  civilisation  "  is  tho  fruit  ol  their  own 
imUlbct,  but  is  all  imported.  He  point*  to  the  fact  that,  as  lar  as  ou 
tnfonrntlon  mchei  bock,  tho  Chineoe  ne^'er  know  how  to  use  their 
own  wUntific  liutnini«nt«  (»««  China.  i«77,  1.  S90,  $is  f.,  Ac.),  and  he 
ooBua  to  tho  conclusion  (p.  4^4  I.)  that  the  CliinoM  dvlUsation  owes  its 
origin  to  formtf  contact  with  Aryaat  la  Central  Asia.  In  cornicction 
with  the  view  which  I  ua  ftdvocatiag.  Us  detailed  proof  that  the 
remarkably  great  cartogrmpliJcal  •chievoounU  ol  tho  Chinew  only  go 
•o  far  a«  llie  political  adniinistntiao  had  a  pr&cticad  inteiost  in  pti- 
Uctlng  them,  doMrves  our  best  attention  (China  i.  jSg) ;  aU  further 
profrvM  w«  excluded,  since  pure  sciuoco  is  a  cultur&l  idea.  H.  von 
Bnndt,  a  roliaUe  autborily.  writes  in  his  Zeitttofan.  1900,  pp.  i6}-4  : 
"  The  auppoood  invention*  of  the  Chinese  in  early  antiquity — porcel^a, 
powder,  the  compOM— were  Introduced  to  China  at  a  late  period  from 
other  coontrio*."  Moreover,  it  is  becoming  dearer  and  clearer  from 
tho  work*  oi  UJfalrl  that  races  which  we  (in  company  with  the  Anthro- 
pologUta)  must  doKribo  as  "  Aryan."  (omierly  were  spread  over  sll 
Aota  aad  dwell  o\-en  far  in  tbe  interior  of  China.  The  SacMin  (originaJly 
on  Aryan  thbe)  were  dnvon  out  of  China  only  about  i;o  ycjiis  befoffo 
Chrat.  (C/.  Ujfalvi's  Mimoii*  tur  let  Huns  Udhm  ia  tho  periodical 
L'Anlkropohgic.  tS^D.  pp.  359  I,  utd  3X4  I.,  as  also  an  et*>y  by  AlCred 
Ci  HaddoB  In  Saturt  ol  Jan.  34^  1901.  and  tho  supplaineatary  eeMjr 
ol  tho  sinologist  Thomas  W.  Kingsntill  on  GMie  VttligM  i»  CttHrat 
Aiim  in  \alun.  April  JJ.  1901.} 

*  This  IS  the  lowott  computation.  Karl  GusUv  CAnia  OMorts  (a 
his  V^^utifUich*  Bt/H/iieiing  4*r  tMncki*(ttiu»  M*iuMimitit4mmt  fir 
UA«r«  g*ittig*  EnlwieMung.  [849.  p.  67,  that  tho  most  comprehen- 
sive Chinese  eocyclopsdios  number  JS.JH  volnmes.  ol  which  about 
filty  woald  go  to  one  volume  of  oar  ordinary  dictionary. 
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upon  it ;  they  print  practical  eocydopucdias  of  many 
thousand  volumes  and  know  nothing,  absolutely  nothing  ; 
they  posse&s  detailed  historical  annuls  and  no  history  at 
all ;  they  describe  in  admirable  fashion  the  geography  of 
their  own  country  and  ha\'e  long  possessed  an  instrument 
like  the  compass,  but  they  ne\-er  go  on  vo>'ages  of  explora- 
tion, and  have  never  discovered  an  inch  of  land.  Nor 
have  they  ever  produced  a  geographer  capable  of  widen-i 
ing  their  horizon.  One  might  caU  the  Chinaman  the* 
human  machine.  As  long  as  he  remains  in  the  villages 
which  tlie  commimity  itself  manages,  occupied  with 
irrigation,  mulberry  culture,  rearing  of  children,  fltc, 
the  Chinaman  inspires  us  almost  with  admiration ;  within 
those  narrow  limits,  of  course,  natural  impul>e,  mechanic 
skin  and  industry  are  sufficient ;  but  wlicncver  he  crossefiil 
these  boundaries,  he  actually  becomes  a  comical  figure ; 
for  all  this  feverish  inda'^trial  and  scientific  work,  this 
collecting  of  mitterial  and  studying  and  book-keeping, 
these  imposing  public  examinations,  tins  elevation  of 
learning  to  the  highest  throne,  this  fabulous  development 
under  State  support  of  industrial  and  technical  art,  lead 
to  absolutely  nothing ;  that  which  we  have  here,  in  the 
life  of  the  community,  called  cultiue — the  soul — is  lacking. 
The  Chinese  possess  moralists,  but  no  philosophers,  they 
possess  mountains  of  poems  and  dramas — for  with  them, 
as  with  the  French  of  the  eighteenth  century,  writing.^ 
poetry  is  the  fashion  and  part  of  a  gentleman's  cduca-*^ 
tion — but  they  never  possessed  a  Dante  ora  Shakespeare.* 

*  Tbe  woTtIil«uD«8i  ol  Cl)in«8«  poetry  is  well  knovtn.  only  in  tfae 
■hertan  (orms  of  didactic  pODtry  has  some  pretty  work  boen  ptodueed. 
B^ardiog  trnisic  and  the  musical  dmoa  Ambros  saya  in  his  Gtitkitkh 
4tr  MtuiJi.  !□<]  M.  i.  J7  :   "  China  raally  givM  on«  the  trapreMioa  thiti 
the  culture  ol  othor  peoples  ia  refiected  la  k  minor  that  cahcatWM."^ 
After  (Uli)[«at  rcHarcIi  in  tba  litantun  ot  Its  philosophy  I 
bclkvc  that  China  pessnew  a  wiagim  nctl  philosopher.    Confndn 
a  Itliul  of  Cliinme  Jntts  Simos  :  k  noble-minded.  Qnlm«({'n>tiv9, 
pUlosopher,  iiolmcion  oad  pedant.     lacompantblv  more  intcrextliiK 
i»  bu  antiOiesis  UoUe  mA  tb»  wbool  of  so-caJIcd  TtoiMt  wUdi 
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This  example  is  obviously  extremely  instructive,  (or  it 
proves  that  culture  is  rot  in  itself  a  necessary  product  of 
knowledge  and  civili^tion,  not  a  consecutive  evolution, 
but  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  personality,  upon  the 

gnnpa  itUIf  around  htm.  Mere  v«  encounter  a  really  oiigioal.  cajvU- 
rating  pbaloMphr.  but  it.  too^  aim  tolely  ut  practical  life  sdc)  is  In- 
connprcihcMftile  nsleM  we  nndsral&Bd  it»  direct  relation  to  tbo  special 
civilioatioo  ol  tlie  CliineM  with  its  (ivitleM  haste  and  ignorant  learning. 
Fo*  Taoism,  wliieli  is  repmeoted  to  m  as  metapbj^ci.  thpnnophjr 
or  mysticiHB.  i>  quite  simply  a  nihilistic  reaction,  a  desperate  rv^-olt 
against  the  ChincM  civilisation,  which  is  rif{hlly  tdt  to  be  u>ele»)i.  If 
Confucius  is  a  Jalw  Simon  of  the  Celestial  Huipire.  LAo  izc  a  a  Jcjin 
Jacques  Rouiseau.  "  Away  with  your  (frwt  knowlcilgc  and  yitiir 
leflLTning  and  the  people  will  be  a  handred  times  happier ;  dituatd 
jfoai  tpuxiout  charity  and  your  raorallstng,  and  the  people  will  once 
more,  as  before,  disjday  childlike  love  and  bmnan  kindliness  :  give  up 
your  artificial  institutiona  and  cease  hnnKerinR  alter  ridiee,  and  there 
will  be  DO  metre  thieveB  and  criminab"  lT4a  Tth  A'lar  i.  19.  1)-  Thi» 
ia  the  tone  ol  the  whole,  obviously  a  raoral.  sot  a  nailoeopbical  oac. 
TIirS  molts  on  the  one  hand  In  tho  ooiutnictloa  of  utoplaii  States,  in 
wtueh  we  shall  no  longer  be  able  to  read  aad  wnte.  but  shall  live  happily 
in  undisturbed  peace,  without  any  trace  of  batelul  civillaation.  at  the 
URie  time  inwardly  free.  (or.  as  Kwang-t^e  (no  eminent  Ttoist>  says : 
"  Uan  is  the  slave  of  all  tliat  he  invents  and  the  more  be  gatben 
round  him.  the  lens  free  are  his  movenieuts"  (xil.  1,  j);  or,  00  Ihe  othw 
baad.  this  train  of  thought  leads  to  a  view  wtuch  has  probably  nevec 
been  proclaimed  with  such  fovce  and  conviction — to  tlie  doctrine  that 
the  greatest  nurtivo  puwer  lies  iu  rtat,  the  richest  knowledge  in  lack  of 
learning,  the  meat  powerful  eloquence  to  silence,  and  the  moit  unerring 
certainty  in  unpremeditated  action.  "  TUe  higUeat  achievement  of 
man  is  to  know  that  we  do  not  know  :  to  (ancy  that  we  know  is  a  sign 
oi  disease"  lT4oTtA  Hing u.  71.  0-  It  's  difficult  I»ie9y  to Buomarise 
this  mood— (or  I  canuot  call  it  anything  else— simply  because  it  is  a 
mood  and  not  a  coustruclive  thought.  These  lnt«reetlng  writings 
must  be  rend,  so  that  we  may  gradually,  by  patient  application,  over- 
oome  the  repellent  form  and  penelratc  to  the  heart  of  those  aagts  who 
monm  (or  their  poor  Fatherland.  We  sliall  not  find  metaphyslc*.  in 
bet  no  philosophy  at  all,  not  even  materialism  in  Its  simplest  lormi 
bat  much  iii(ormatioa  regarding  the  appalling  nature  of  the  dvili»ed 
and  Icnmod  life  of  the  Chinese  and  a  practical  moral  Inaigbt  into  human 
natare,  which  is  as  profound  as  that  of  Coa(uciu>  U  diallow.  Tills 
negation  mark*  the  highMt  point  of  what  is  attainable  by  the  CblnoM 
■pirit.  (The  bcit  tofotiDation  is  to  be  lonnd  in  the  S<'eTeJ  BtMkt  of 
Ckiti*.  voh.  iiL,  xvi..  xxvii.,  xxviil.,  xxxis.  and  xl.  of  Max  VMit^Satnd 
BooktofUteEasI:  vols,  xxxix.andxl, contain IbeTflolstbooks.  Brandt's 
amtUirork.  Di*  CAiimtW  Pkiiosopiiis  uk4  iet  Slmats-CanfueUitismtit, 
■9gi.  BMty  ssrvr  ai  an  introduction.  I  do  not  know  ol  any  one  who 
bu  given  an  account  ol  the  real  nature  of  Tloist  pbllowpby.) 
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individuality  of  the  peoi^e.    The  Aryan   Indian,  with 
materially  limited  knowledge  and  inadequately  developed 
civilisation,  possesses  a  Titanic  culture  ol  eternal  import- 
ance : — the  Clunaman,  with  a  detailed    knowledge   of 
gigantic  dimensions  and  an  over-refined,  feverishly  active 
civiUsation,  possesses  no  culture  at  all.     And  just  as  we 
have  failed  after  three  centuries  to  impart  knowledge  to 
the  negro  or  to  civilise  the  American  Indian,  so  we  shall  fail 
in  our  endeavour  to  graft  culture  upon  the  Chinaman. 
Each  of  tis  in  fact  remains  what  he  is  and  was  ;  what  we 
erroneously  call  progress  is  the  unfolding  of  something 
already  present ;    where  there  ts  nothing,  the  King  loses 
his  rights.    This  example  reveals  another  point   with 
particular  clearness,  and    I  should    Uke  to  emphasise 
it  in  order  to  supplement  what  I  formerly  said   about 
the  Indians :   that  without  culture,  i.e.,  without  that 
tendency  of  mind  to  an  all-uniting,  all-illuminating  philo- 
sophy, there  can  be  no  real  knowledge.    \Vc  can  and 
should  keep  science  and  philosophy  apart ;  certainty:  but 
it  is  obvious  that  without  profound  thought  no  possibility 
of  extensive  science  c;m  arise ;    an  exclusively  practical 
knowledge,   directed  to  facts  and   industry,  lacks   all 
significance.*    This  is  an  important  fact  and  it  is  supple- 
mented by  another  drawn  from  our  experience  of  the 
Indo-Aryans,  that,  conversely,  when  the  supply  of  the 
materia]  of  knowludge  stops,  the  higher  Ufe  of  culture 
comes  likewise  to  a  standstill,  and  becomes  ossified — this 
being  due,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  shrivelling  up  of  creative 
power  ;    for  the  m>'stery  of  existence  remains  ever  the 
same,  whether  we  contemplate  much  or  little,  and  at  everj' 
moment  the  extent  of  the  Inscrutable  corresponds  exactly 
to  that  of  the  Investigated  ;  but  questioning  wonder  and 
with  it  creative  imagination  arc  dulled  by  the  Familiar 

*  As  Jean  Jocquc*  RiMuocau  pinntodly  Mys :  I.tf  itttncM  rlpwu 
tour  ainsi  dirt  i  la  CAi««  dtfiiii  dtm  tmiiU  ant.  tt  n'y  pntvtM  teriir  d4 
rtitfaiiet  (Lettra  1  M.  de  Sdicyb.  15.7.1756). 
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and  unchan^ng.  Let  me  ^ve  a  proof  of  this.  Those 
great  mj'th-mventors,  the  Suracro-Accadians,  were 
brilliant  workers  in  the  sphere  of  natural  observation  and 
of  mathematical  science  ;  their  astronomical  discoveries 
reveal  remarkable  precision,  i.e..  prosaically  sure  observa- 
tion ;  but  prosaic  though  they  might  be,  the  discoveries 
evidently  stimulated  the  imagination  powerfully,  and  so 
in  the  case  of  this  people  wc  sec  science  and  myth-building 
going  hand  in  hand.  The  practical  talents  of  this  people 
proved  by  their  fundamental  economic  and  political 
institutions,  which  have  come  down  to  us  ;  the  dix-ision  of 
the  year  according  to  the  position  of  the  <tun,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  week,  the  introduction  of  a  duodecimal  system 
for  commerce  in  weighing,  counting,  &c. ;  but  all  these 
thoughts  testify  to  an  unusual  power  of  creative  imagina- 
tion, and  we  may  conclude  from  the  remnants  of  their 
language  that  they  were  peculiarly  predisposed  to  meta- 
physical thought.*  We  see  in  how  manifold  ways  the 
threads  are  interwoven — how  absolutely  decisive  is  the 
nature  of  the  special  racial  individuaUty  with  its  con- 
trasts and  unalterable  character. 

Unfortunately  I  cannot  continue  this  investigation 
further,  but  I  think  that  even  these  extremely  meagre 
indications  will  provide  subject  for  much  reflection,  and 
lead  to  the  recognition  of  many  facts  which  are  of  import- 
ance for  us  at  the  present  time.  Now  it  we  again  take 
up  our  tabular  Ust  and  look  amund  to  find  a  really  har- 
monious man,  beautifully  and  freely  developed  in  all 
directions,  there  is  no  one  in  the  past  but  the  Hellene 
whom  we  shall  be  able  to  name.  With  him  all  the  ele- 
ments of  human  life  shine  in  the  fullest  splendour  ;  dis- 
covery, science,  industry,  economy,  politics,  philosophy, 
art ;  in  every  province  he  stands  the  test.  Here  we  see 
before  us  a  really  "  complete  man."  He  did  not 
"  develop  "  from  the  Chinaman,  who  even  when  Athens 
•  Sm  rol.  i-  p.  420,  note  j. 
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was  at  the  zenith  of  her  glory  was  toiling  with  super- 
fluous diligence  ;  *  he  is  not  an  "  evolution  "  of  the  Egi.'p- 
tian,  although  he  felt  a  quite  unnecessary  rewrence  for  the 
latter's  supposed  vrisdom  ;  he  does  not  signify  an  "  ad- 
vance "  upon  the  Phoenician  pedlar,  who  first  acquainted 
him  with  certain  rudiments  of  ci\'ilisation  :  no,  it  was  in 
barbarous  regions,  under  definite,  probably  hard  condi- 
tions of  life,  that  a  noble  human  race  made  itself  still 
nobler,  and — for  this  is  even  historically  demonstrable — 
by  crossing  with  related  but  individualised  branches  of  the 
main  stock,  acquired  talents  of  a  most  various  nature. 
This  human  being  at  once  revealed  himself  as  the  man  that 
he  WAA  to  be  and  to  remain.  He  developed  quickly.f 
The  inherited  discoveries,  inventions  and  thoughts  of  the 
world  had  led  in  the  case  of  the  Egyptians  to  a  dead, 
hieratic  science,  tuiited  to  an  absolutely  practical,  un- 
imaginative, honest  religion  ;  in  the  case  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians to  commerce  and  idolatry ;  in  the  case  of  their 
neighbours  the  Hellenes,  exactly  the  same  impulses  led  to 
science  and  culture,  without  the  just  demands  of  civihsa- 
tion  having  to  suffer.  The  Hellene  alone  possesses  this 
many-sidedness,  this  perfect  plasticity,  which  has  ioand 
artistic  expression  in  his  statues ;  hence  he  deserves 
greater  admiration  and  reverence  than  any  other  man, 
and  he  alone  can  be  held  up  as  a  pattern — not  for  imitation 
but  for  emulation.  The  Roman,  whose  name  is  in  our 
schools  linked  to  that  of  the  Hellene,  is  almost  more  one- 
sided ill  his  development  than  the  Indian  ;  while  in  the 
case  of  the  latter  culture  had  gradually  consumed  all  vital 

■  More  tluin  two  thouaaod  Tears  bdMe  Christ  begin  (lie  luttoric&l 
aiuuU  of  tlie  Chineac.  (Addendum  ;  Tbis  ia  a  wide-spraad  trior ;  at 
moiit  oigbt  liandrad  yofs  beloie  Christ.) 

t  In  a  lectute  delivered  beforo  the  British  Associatloo  on  S^>t«mber 
at.  1895.  Flinders  I^Brio  expwwa  the  opinion  that  the  oJdert  Myceoeaa 
vocka  ol  art,  for  ex&mple  the  famous  golden  cups  with  the  steers  mad 
cows  (Itom  about  the  yvax  1100  B.C.).  were  in  respect  of  faithlul  ob- 
eervation  ol  natuteand  mavUry  of  worhmaoship  oqaal  to  any  lateworif 
o(  the  so-callvd  period  o(  aplondour.  (With  regard  to  tikis  Pelasgitm- 
Achtma  culture,  tf.  Hueppa :  RautniygifH*  dtr  CrtwAnt,  p.  $4  I, 
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powers,  in  the  former  eveiy  other  gift  had  been  from  the 
first  suppressed  by  political  cares — the  work  of  legislation 
and  the  work  of  statecraft.  He  was  so  fully  occupied 
with  the  task  of  civilisation  that  he  bad  no  strength  left 
for  knowledge  or  for  culture.*  In  the  roursc  of  his  whole 
history  the  Roman  discovered  nothin{{,  invented  nothing ; 
and  here  too  we  see  the  aforementioned  Liw  once  more  at 
work,  that  mysterious  law  of  the  correlation  of  knowledge 
and  culture  ;  for  when  he  had  become  master  of  the  world 
and  began  to  feel  the  monotony  of  a  life  devoid  of  culture, 
it  was  too  late  ;  the  welling  fountain  of  originality,  that  is, 
of  freely  creati%'e  power,  had  absolutely  dried  up  in  him. 
His  strong,  one-sided  political  work  presses  heavily 
enough  upon  us  even  to-day,  and  deludes  us  into  attach- 
ing to  pohtical  things  a  predominant  and  independently 
informing  significance,  which  they  are  far  from  pu:»essing, 
and  which  they  claim  only  to  the  prejudice  of  hfc. 

The  TEtrroN 

This  digression  from  China  to  the  Sumero-Accadians 
leads,  as  I  think,  to  a  fairly  dear  conception  of  our 
own  personality  and  its  necessary  development.  For 
we  may  utter  it  without  hesitation ;  the  Teuton  is  the 
only  human  being  who  can  be  compared  to  the  Hellene. 
In  him,  too,  the  striking  and  specifically  distinctive 
character  is  the  simultaneous  and  equal  development  of 
knowh'dge,  civihsation  and  culture.  The  many-sided  and 
comprchensi\'e  nature  of  our  capacities  distinguishes  us 
from  all  contemporary  and  ail  former  races — with  the 
single  exception  of  the  Hellenes  ;  a  fact  which,  by  the  way, 
is  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  presumption  that  we  are 
closely  related  to  them.  But  that  is  why  a  comparative 
distinction  is  in  this  case  of  the  greatest  value.  Thus, 
lor  example,  we  may  surely  assert  that  culture  was  the 

*  Stt  vol.  i.  pp-  H  ftad  35- 
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prcdoroiiuint  element  in  the  Greeks  ;    they  posseised  the 
most  perfect  and  most  original  poetrj',  out  of  which  the 
rest  of  their  art  grew,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  wht;n  their 
civihsation  still  bore  the  stamp  of  the  love  of  splendour — 
the  appreciation  of  beauty  in  spite  of  the  elements  o£ 
dependency  and  barbarism — a  time  when  their  thirst  for 
knowledge  was  scarcely  awakened.     At  a  later  period  their 
science  suddenly  made  a  great  and  cvcr-raemorablc  ad- 
vance, and    that,   too,  needed    the    direct    and    happy 
stimulus  of  sublime  philosophy   (here    again   the   cor- 
nlation  t)     With  these  unrivalled  achievements  of  the 
Hellenes  their  civihsation    lagged    far   behind.    Athens, 
it  is  true,  was  a  manufacturing  city  (if  this  expression 
does  not  offend    ton  dainty  ears),  and  the  world  would 
never  have  had  ;*  Thales  or  a  Plato  had  not  the  Hellenes 
as  economists  and  crafty,  enterprising  merchants  won  for 
themselves  weahh  and  leisure  ;  they  were  in  e\'ery  sense 
a  practical  people  ;   yet  in  politics — H-ithout  which   no 
civilisation  can  last — they  did  not  reveal  any  particular 
talent,  such  as  the  Romans  did  ;    Law  and  State  were  in 
Athens  the  shuttlecock  of  the  ambitious  ;    nor  must  we 
overlook  the  phenomenon  of  the  directly  anti-civilising 
measures  of  the  most  durable  Greek  State,  Sparta.     It 
is  obvious  that  with  us  Teutons  matters  are  essentially 
different.    Our  politics,  it  is  true,  have  remained,  even  to 
the  present  day,  clumsy,  rude,  awkward,  yot  w«  have 
proved  ourselves  the  greatest  State-builtier*  in  the  world— 
and  this  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  here,  as  in  so  many 
things,  it  was  imitation  rather  than  Lick  of  ability  that 
stood  in  our  way.    Goethe  asks  with  a  sigh :  "  \STio  is 
fortunate  enough  to  become  conscious  in  early  h(e  of  Us 
own  self  and  its  proper  connection  apart  from  outside 
forms  ?  "•    Not  even  the  Hellenes,  and  we  much,  much 
less.    Our  gifts  have  developed  better,  because  more  inde- 
pendently, in  the  whole  economic  sphere  (commerce,  trade, 

•  tVitXslm  htrittn's  LtArjakn,  Sodk  \i 
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agriculture  perhaps  least  of  all)  and  reached  a  splendour 
hitherto  unknown  :  it  has  been  the  same  with  industry, 
which  quickly  followed  suit.  What  are  Phoenicians  and 
Carthaginians  with  their  caravans  and  their  miserable  ware- 
houses and  sweating  system,  in  comparison  with  a  Lom- 
bardic  or  a  Rhenish  city-league,  in  which  shrewdness, 
industry,  invention  and — last  not  least — honesty  go 
hand  in  hand  ?•  In  our  case,  therefore,  civilisation, 
the  whole  sphere  of  real  civihsation,  forms  the  central 
point  ;  a  good  characteristic,  in  so  far  as  it  promises 
durabihty,  but  a  somewhat  perilous  one,  in  that  we 
run  a  risk  of  becoming  Chinese,  a  risk  which  would  become 
a  very  real  one  if  the  non-Teutonic  or  scarcely  Teutonic 
elements  among  us  were  ever  to  gain  the  upper  hand-f 
For  our  unquenchable  desire  for  knowledge  would  at  once 
be  enhsted  in  the  service  of  mere  civilisation,  and  thereby 
— as  in  China — fall  under  the  ban  of  eternal  sterility. 
The  only  safeguard  against  this  is  culture,  which  confers 
on  us  dignity  and  greatness,  immortality,  indeed — as  the 
ancient  Creeks  were  wont  to  say — Divinity.  But  in  our 
gifts  culture  does  not  possess  the  predominant  importance 
which  the  Hellenes  assigned  to  it.  For  its  importance  in 
Hellenism  I  refer  to  my  remarks  in  the  first  chapter.  No 
one  can  say  of  us  that  art  moulds  our  life,  or  that  philo- 
sophy (in  its  noblest  sense  as  a  way  of  viewing  life's  prob- 
lems] plays  as  great  a  part  in  the  lives  of  our  leading  men 
as  it  did  in  Athens,  not  to  speak  of  India.  And  the  worst 
feature  of  the  case  is,  that  that  element  of  culture  which, 
to  judge  from  countless  manifestations  of  Celto-Slavo- 

•  5m  vol.  i.  p.  iia  f. 

t  The  Gamiikn  in  partjcnlar  shows  'ax  tnaay  rwp«cts  a  ilaiigfTotis 
tecdency  to  become  Chmtso,  for  instance,  in  his  mania  for  ooUeetin^, 
in  his  piling  up  of  inaton'l  upon  material,  in  his  inclination  to  neglecl 
th«  spirit  (or  tlw  letUr.  Ac.  This  tendeocy  was  noticed  long  ago.  nnd 
Ooetiirg  Uughingly  told  Soret  of  a  globe  belonging  to  the  time  ol 
Clwrlet  v..  which  bor«.  a«  a  gloa  upon  China,  the  inscription:  "Tb« 
CliiiUM ftreapoopU r«n«mbling  Ihi  G«nnaa* very  muclil"  (Ec)c«muinD, 
•6.4. 1  Si  J). 

U  It 
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TeutonUm.  is  most  highly  developed  among  us  (and  at 
the  same  time  an  am|>]c  substitute  for  the  artistic  and 
metaphysical  talent  which  the  majority  of  us  lack),  I 
mean  Religion,  has  never  been  able  to  tear  ofl  the  strait- 
jacket  which — immediately  upon  our  entrance  into 
history — was  forced  upon  it  by  the  unworthy  hands  of  the 
Chao*  of  Peoples.  In  Jesus  Christ  the  absolute  religious 
genius  had  entered  the  world ;  no  one  was  so  well  adapted  to 
hear  this  divnnc  voice  as  the  Teuton ;  the  present  spreaders 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  Europe  are  all  Teutons ;  and  the 
whole  Teutonic  people,  as  the  example  of  the  nide  Goths 
shows  (vol.  i.  p.  553).  seizes  upon  the  words  of  the  Gospel, 
repelling  all  foolish  superstition,  as  we  see  from  the  history 
of  the  Arians.  And  yet  the  Gospel  soon  disappears  and 
the  great  voice  is  silent  ;  for  the  children  of  the  Chao»  will 
not  abandon  the  sacrifice  by  proxy  which  the  better  spirits 
among  the  Hellene?  and  the  Indians  had  long  ago  rejected, 
and  the  pre-eminent  Prophets  o(  the  Jews  had  centuries 
before  laughed  out  of  court  ;  all  kinds  of  cabalistic  magic 
and  metamorphosis  of  matter  from  the  late,  impure  Syro* 
Egypt  came  to  be  added  ;  and  all  this,  embeUi&hed  and 
supplemented  by  Jewish  chronicle,  is  henceforth  the 
"  religion  "  of  the  Teutons  !  Even  the  Reformation  does 
not  cast  it  off,  and  so  becomes  involved  in  an  irreconcilable 
contradiction  with  itself ;  this  throws  the  preponderance 
of  the  importance  of  the  Reformation  into  a  purely  pohti- 
cal  sphere,  that  is  to  say,  into  the  class  of  forces  which  are 
merely  civiUsing,  whereas  all  that  it  accomplishes  in  the 
sphere  of  culture  is  an  inconsistent  affirmation  (redemption 
by  faith — and  yet  retention  of  materialistic  superstition) 
and  a  fragmentary  negation  (rejection  of  a  portion  of  the 
dogmatic  accretions  and  retention  of  the  rest).*    In  the 

*  Luthtf  eepcekUy  n«v«T  Irew  hiniMlf  in  this  coDi9«ction  Croat  tb« 
toiU  of  rvUgfmu  oiateiialisiB  ;  li»— tbe  hero  of  (altli — "«ltmliwlM 
hith  «>  Aucb  from  th«  Lord's  Supp«r"  tlut  b»  twches  the  doctrioM 
that  even  the  unbeli«vM  brMln  witb  his  te*th  the  body  ol  Christ  H« 
tberelnro  accepts  nhat  B«reng«r  and  ao  many  otli«r  stnet  Romaa 
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want  of  a  true  religion  that  has  spnmg  from,  and  is  com- 
patible with,  our  own  individuality,  I  see  the  greatest 
danger  for  the  future  of  the  Teuton  ;  this  is  his  vulnerable 
beel ;  he  who  wounds  our  Achilles  there  will  lay  him  low. 
Look  back  at  the  Hellene  !  Led  by  Alexander,  he  showed 
linuelf  capable  of  conquering  the  whole  world  ;    but  his 

ik  point  was  politics  ;  being  gifted  with  extravagant 
talents  even  in  this  respect,  he  produced  the  foremost 
doctrinaires  of  politics,  the  most  ingenious  founders  of 
States,  the  most  brilliant  orators  on  State  affairs  ;  but  the 
success  which  he  achieved  in  other  spheres  failed  him  in 
ibis : — he  created  nothing  great  and  lasting  ;  that  was  why 
be  fell ;    it  was  solely  his  pitiful  political  condition  that 

Kvered  him  over  to  the  Romans  ;  with  his  freedom  he 
"lost  his  vital  power;  the  first  harmoniously  complete 
human  being  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  naught  but  his 
shadow  now  walked  upon  the  earth.  I  think  that  in 
lespect  of  religion  wc  Teutons  arc  in  a  similar  case,  A 
trace  so  profoundly  and  inwardly  religious  is  unknown  to 
history  ;  we  arc  not  more  moral  than  other  people,  but 
much  more  religious.  In  this  respect  wc  occupy  a  posi- 
tion between  the  Indo-Aryan  and  the  Hellene  ;  our  inborn 
metaphj'sical  and  religious  need  impels  us  to  a  much  more 
artistic  (i.e..  more  illuminating)  philosophy  than  that  of 
the  Indian,  to  a  much  more  spiritual  and  therefore  pro- 
founder  one  than  that  of  the  Hellenes,  who  surpass  us  in 
art.  It  is  this  very  standpoint  which  deserves  to  be  called 
religion,  to  distinguish  it  from  philosophy  and  from  art. 
If  wc  tried  to  enumerate  the  true  saints,  the  great 
preachers,  the  merciful  helpers,  the  mystics  of  our  race, 
if  we  were  to  inquire  how  many  have  suffered  torture  and 
death  for  their  faith,  if  we  were  to  investigate  the  import- 
ant part  played  by  religious  conviction  in  all  the  most 

Cathotics  had  brav»1y  oppOMd  «  f«w  cmturiet  before,  nod  what  would 
haw  filtcrt  not  only  the«ulle8t  Chfittlans  but  even  mea  lik«  Anbrortus 
and  AuKiHtine  witb  hoiror.     [C/.  H&rnack:    Cnmdnu  4tr  Dofmm 
gtseiieU*.  f  81.) 
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important  men  of  our  hi&tory,  we  should  find  tbe  task  end- 
less ;  our  whole  glorious  art  in  tact  develops  round  religion 
as  its  centre,  just  as  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  ;  it 
develops  only  partly  and  outwardly  round  this  and  that 
special  Church,  but  everywhere  and  inwardly  around  the 
longing,  religious  heart.  And  in  spite  of  this  vigorous 
religious  life  we  show  from  the  first  the  most  absolute 
want  of  unity  in  religious  matters.  Uliat  do  we  find  to- 
day ?  The  Anglo-Saxon — impelled  by  his  unerring  vital 
instinct— clings  tosonie  traditional  Church,  which  does  not 
interfere  in  poUtics,  in  order  that  he  may  at  least  possess 
religion  as  the  centre  of  his  hfe  ;  the  Norseman  and  the 
Slav  dissolve  themselves  into  a  hundred  weakly  sects,  well 
aware  that  thvj'  arc  being  led  astray,  but  incapable  of  find- 
ing the  right  path :  we  see  the  Frenclunan  languislung  in 
dreary  scepticism  or  the  most  foolish  humbug  of  fashion ; 
the  Southern  Europeans  have  now  fallen  a  prey  to  the 
most  unvambhcd  idolatry,  and  are  consequently  no  longer 
classed  among  cuhured  races  ;  the  German  stands  apart 
and  waits  for  a  God  to  descend  onco  more  from  Heaven,  or 
chooses  in  despair  between  the  religion  of  Isis  and  the 
religion  of  imbecility  called  "  Force  and  Matter." 

In  the  various  sections  I  shall  ha\'e  to  return  to  many 
points  to  which  I  haN-e  here  alluded  ;  in  the  meantime  i* 
is  sufficient  if,  in  paving  the  way  for  a  further  compara 
tive  characterisation  of  our  Teutonic  world,  I  have 
revealed  its  most  pre-eminent  quality,  and  at  the  same 
time  its  most  perilous  weakness. 

A  few  pages  back  I  invoked  the  Bichat  of  the  future  ; 
now  we  reach  a  point  where  we  can  offer  him  some  indica- 
tions concerning  the  historical  development  of  the  Teu- 
tonic world  up  to  the  year  1800.  That  wc  shall  do  by 
glancing  successively  at  each  of  the  seven  elements  which 
we  adopted  in  order  to  get  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
the  whole  field. 
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I.  DISCOVERY  (FROM  Marco  Polo  to  Calvaki) 

The  Isborn  Capacity 

To  the  Slim  of  what  is  to  be  known  there  is  obviously 
no  limit.  In  science — in  contrast  (othe  material  of  know- 
ledge— a  stage  of  development  might  certainly  be  con- 
ceived at  which  all  the  great  law9  of  nature  should  have 
been  discovered  ;  for  wc  liavc  to  deal  with  a  question  of  a 
relation  between  phenomena  and  the  human  reason,  and  so 
of  something  which,  in  consequence  of  the  special  natiu*  of 
our  reason,  is  strictly  limited,  and,  as  it  were, "  individual," 
— inasmuch  as  it  is  accommodated  to  and  pcrtint-nt  to  the 
individuality  of  the  human  race.  Science  would  in  this 
case  find  an  inexhaustible  scope  within  itself,  only 
in  a  more  and  more  refined  analj-sis.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  experience  proves  that  the  realm  of  pheno- 
mena and  of  forms  is  infinite  and  can  never  be  completely 
investigated.  No  geography,  physiography  or  geology, 
however  scientific,  can  tell  us  anything  at  all  about  the 
peculiarities  of  a  yet  undiscovered  country;  a  newly  dis- 
covered moss,  a  newly  discovered  beetle,  is  an  absolutely 
new  thing,  an  actual  and  permanent  enrichment  of  our 
conceptive  worid,  of  the  material  of  our  knowledge. 
Naturally,  for  our  own  human  convenience,  wc  shall  at 
once  assign  beetle  and  moss  to  some  established  species, 
and  if  no  pinching  and  squeezing  will  accomplish  this,  we 
shall  for  the  sake  of  classification  invent  a  new  "  species," 
incorporating  it,  if  possible,  in  a  well-known  "  order"  ; 
nevertheless  the  beetle  in  question  and  the  moss  in  ques- 
tion remain,  as  before,  something  perfectly  individual, 
something  that  could  not  be  invented  or  reasoned  out,  a 
new  unexpected  embodiment,  so  to  speak,  of  the  cosmic 
plan,  and  thi'^  pnibndimeiit  we  now  possess,  whereas 
formerly  we  lacked  it.  It  is  the  same  with  all  phenomena. 
The  refraction  of  light  by  the  prism,  the  presence  of 
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electricity  eveiyu-here,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  .  .  . 
every  discovered  fact  means  an  carichment.  "  The  in- 
dividual maniCeslations  of  the  laws  of  nature,"  saj-s 
Goethe,  "  all  he  like  Sphinxes,  rigid,  unyielding,  silent 
outside  of  us.  Every  new  phenomenon  perceived  is  a  dis- 
covery, every  discovery  a  possession."  This  makes  the 
distinction  within  the  sphere  of  knowledge  between  dis- 
covery  and  science  very  clear  ;  the  one  has  to  deal  with  the 
Sphinxes  that  lie  without  us,  the  other  means  the  elabora- 
tion of  these  perceptions  into  the  new  form  of  an  inner 
possession.*  That  is  why  we  can  verj'  well  compare  the 
raw  material  of  knowledge,*.*.,  the  mass  of  the  Discovered, 
to  the  raw  material  nf  property,  that  is,  money.  So  long 
ago  as  the  year  1300  the  old  chronicler  Robert  of  Glou- 
cester wrote.  "  For  the  more  that  a  man  can,  the  more 
worth  he  is,"  He  who  knows  much  is  rich,  he  who  knows 
little  is  poor.  But  this  ver>'  comparison,  which,  to  begin 
with,  will  seem  somewhat  commonplace,  scr\'es  excellently 
to  teach  us  how  to  lay  our  finger  on  the  critical  point  as 
regards  knowledge  ;  for  the  value  of  money  depends  alto- 
gether on  the  use  wtiich  we  are  able  to  make  of  it.  That 
riches  give  power  and  poverty  cripples,  is  a  truism ;  the 
most  stupid  observer  it  daily  in  himself  and  in  others, 
and  yet  Shakespeare,  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  wrote : 

If  tbov  Bii  rid),  tfaou'ct  poor. 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  hfe  teaches  us  that  no  simple, 
direct  relation  prevails  between  riches  and  power.  Just 
as  hypenemia  or  superfluity  of  blood  in  the  oi;ganism 
proves  a  hindrance  to  vital  activity  and  finally  even  causes 
death,  so  we  frequently  observe  how  easily  great  riches 

*  Goetho  lepMtwIIy  U>f  great  strew  upon  tlie  dlgtinction  betwMn 
"  without  us  "  and  "  within  us  "  :  lier«  it  1*  very  aselvt  fn  dlfltiDguUhuig 
between  discovery  anil  tcleixe ;  but  na  soon  m  we  tnMfer  it  to  lbs 
purely  pliilowphical  or  «v«n  purely  scientilic  «pb«re,  we  Biuat  be  verjr 
cstitioua :  tet  the  remarlft  at  tlio  beginning  of  Ow  SMlioo  oo 
"  Sciwoo." 
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can  paralyse.  It  is  the  same  with  knowledge.  I  have 
shown  in  a  pre%-ious  section  how  the  Indians  vrcre  ruined 
by  anjemia  of  the  material  of  knowledge,  they  were,  so  to 
speak,  starved  idealists  ;  the  Chinese,  on  the  other  hand, 
resembled  bloated  upst.irts,  who  had  no  idea  how  to 
employ  the  hugt;  capital  o(  knowledge  which  they  have 
collected — being  without  initiative,  imagination  or  idea. 
The  common  proverb,  "  Knowledge  is  power,"  is  not, 
therefore,  absolutely  valid,  it  depends  upon  the  person 
who  knows.  It  might  be  said  of  knowledge,  even  more 
than  of  guld,  that  in  itself  it  is  nothing  at  all,  absolutely 
nothing,  and  just  as  hkely  to  injure  a  man  and  utterly 
niin  him  as  to  elevate  and  ennoble  him.  The  ignorant 
Chinese  pe-osant  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  happy  men 
in  the  world,  the  learned  Chinaman  is  a  plague,  he  is  the 
cancer  of  tus  people ;  that  is  why  that  wonderful  man, 
L&o-tze — who  has  been  so  shamefully  misunderstood  by 
oar  modem  commentators,  reared  as  they  have  been  on 
pluases  of "  btmunity  " — was  absolutely  right  in  saying : 
"  Alas,  if  we  [the  Chinese]  could  only  give  up  our  great 
knowledge  and  do  away  with  learning,  our  people  would 
be  a  hundred  times  more  prosperous."*  Thus  here  again 
wc  ar«  thrown  back  upon  individuaUty,  natural  capacities, 
inborn  character.  A  minimum  of  knowledge  suffices  one 
human  race,  more  is  fatal,  for  it  has  no  organ  to  digest  it; 
in  the  case  of  another  the  thirst  for  knowledge  is  natural, 
and  the  people  pines  away  when  it  can  convey  no  nourish- 
ment for  this  need  ;  it  also  understands  how  lo  elaborate 
in  a  hundred  ways  the  continual  stream  of  the  material  of 
knowledge  ;  not  only  for  the  transformation  of  outward 
life,  but  for  the  continual  enrichment  of  thought  and 
action.  The  Teutons  are  in  this  case.  It  is  not  tha 
amount  of  their  knowledge  that  deserves  admiration — for 
all  knowledge  constantly  remains  relative — but  the  fact 
that  they  possessed  the  rare  capacity  to  acquire  it,  that  is, 

*  T4o  Tth  Hint  »x-  ■• 
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ceaselessly  to  discover,  ceaselessly  to  force  tbe  "  silent 
Sphinxes"  to  speak,  and  in  addition  the  capacity  to 
absorb,  so  to  say,  what  bad  be«n  taken  up,  su  that  there 
was  always  room  for  new  matter,  without  causing 
h>'p<-'rtrophy. 

We  see  liow  infinitely  complex  every  individuabty  is. 
But  I  hope  that  from  these  few  remarks,  in  union  with 
those  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  the  reader  will 
without  difficulty  grasp  the  peculiar  importance  of  know- 
ledge for  the  life  of  the  Teuton,  knowledge  of  course  in  its 
simplest  form,  as  the  discovery  of  facts.  He  will  also 
recognise  that  in  many  ways  this — in  a  certain  s<;nsc  purely 
material — gift  is  connected  with  lus  higher  and  highest 
capacities.  Only  remarkable  philosophical  gifts  and  only 
an  extremely  active  economic  life  can  render  the  con- 
sumption, digestion,  and  utilisation  of  so  much  knowledge 
possible.  It  is  not  the  knowledge  that  has  created  the 
vigour ;  the  great  superfluity  of  \igour  has  ceaselessly 
Striven  to  acquire  ever  wider  knowledge,  in  exactly  tl; 
same  way  as  it  has  striven  to  acquire  more  and  more] 
possession  in  other  spheres.  This  is  the  true  inner  source' 
of  the  victorious  career  of  the  zeai  for  knowledge,  which 
from  the  thirteenth  centurj-  onwards  never  flags.  Hoj 
who  grasps  this  fact  will  follow  the  history  of  discoveri* 
not  like  a  child,  but  with  understandiug. 


The  Impelling  Powers 

When  we  contemplate  this  phenomenon  which  is  so 
characteristically  individualistic,  we  are  at  once  bound  to 
be  impressed  by  the  connection  of  the  various  sides  of  the 
individuaUty.  I  have  just  said  that  our  treasure  of  know- 
ledge is  due  to  our  keenness  to  possess  ;  I  had  no  intention 
to  attach  any  evil  signification  to  this  word  ;  possession  is 
power,  power  is  freedom.  Moreover,  all  such  keenness 
imphes  not  merely  a  lunging  to  increase  our  power  by  lay- 
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ins  'lol'^  ^^  w^*  'i^  outside  of  ourselves,  but  also  the 
longing  for  renunciation  of  self.  Here,  as  in  love,  the  con- 
trasts go  hand  in  hand  ;  we  take,  in  order  to  take,  but  we 
also  take  in  order  to  give.  And  precisely  as  we  recognised 
in  the  case  of  the  Teuton  an  affinity  between  the  founder 
of  States  and  the  artist ,•  so  a  certain  noble  striving  after 
possession  is  closely  related  to  the  capacity  to  create  new 
things  out  of  what  is  possessed,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
world  for  its  enrichment.  But  in  spite  of  all  we  must  not 
overlook  one  fact  in  the  histoiy  of  our  discoveries,  what  a 
great  part  has  been  played  quite  directly  and  undis- 
guisedly  by  the  craving  for  gold.  For  at  the  one  end  of  the 
work  of  discovery  there  stands,  as  the  simple  broad  basis  of 
everything  else,  the  investigation  of  the  earth,  the  dis- 
covery- of  the  planet  which  is  the  abode  of  man  ;  it  was  this 
that  first  taught  us  with  certainty  the  shape  and  nature  of 
our  planet,  and  at  the  same  time  the  fundamental  facts 
concerning  man's  position  in  the  cosmos  ;  from  it  we  first 
learnt  full  details  concerning  the  various  races  of  men,  the 
nature  of  rocks,  the  vegetable  and  animal  world  ;  at  the 
extreme  other  end  of  the  same  work  stands  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  inner  constitution  of  lisible  matter,  what  vie  to- 
day call  chemistrj'  and  physics,  an  extremely  mysterious 
and,  till  a  short  time  ago,  doubtful  interference  with  the 
bowels  of  nature,  savouring  of  magic,  but  at  the  same 
time  a  most  important  source  of  our  present  knowledge 
and  our  present  power .f  Now  in  the  opening  up  of  these 
two  spheres  of  knowledge,  in  the  voyages  of  discovery  and 
in  alchemy  as  well,  the  direct  search  for  gold  was  for 
centuries  the  impelling  power.  Besides  this  motive 
and  above  it,  we  certainly  always  find  in  the  great  in- 
dividual pioneers  something  else — a  pure  ideal  power;  a 
Columbus  is  ready  at  anj'  moment  to  die  for  his  idea,  an 

'  Stt  vol.  i.  p.  H3- 

t  Tbe  great  importuce  ot  alchemy  as  tb«  Mara;  of  chemistry  ia  now 
ttBlvvnAll/  rccti|,iiiw<l  ;  I  need  only  refer  to  tlio  books  «I  UcrUielot 
•ad  KOpp. 
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Albertus  Magnus  is  vaguely  pursuing  the  great  problems 
of  the  world ;  but  such  men  would  not  have  found 
the  needful  support  nor  would  bands  of  followers,  in- 
dispensable for  the  toilsome  work  of  discovery,  have 
joined  them,  had  not  the  hope  of  immediate  gain  <ipuiTcd 
them  on.  The  hope  of  finding  gold  led  to  keener  observa- 
tion, it  doubled  the  invcnti\'e  power,  it  inspired  the  most 
daring  hypotheses,  it  conferred  infinite  endurance  and 
contempt  of  death.  After  all  it  is  much  the  same  to- 
day :  the  States,  it  is  true,  no  longer  scramble  for  the 
j'ellow  metal,  as  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  the 
sixteenth  century  did,  yet  the  gradual  discovery  of  the 
world  and  its  subjection  to  Teutonic  influence  depenc 
solely  upon  whether  it  will  pay.  Even  a  Li\'ingston(i~' 
has  after  all  proved  a  pioneer  (or  capitahsts  in  search 
of  high  interest,  and  it  is  they  who  first  cany  out  what 
the  individual  idealist  could  not  accomplish.  Similarly, 
modern  chemistry  could  not  dispense  with  expensive 
laboratories  and  instruments,  and  the  State  maintains 
these,  not  out  of  enthusiasm  for  pure  science,  but  because 
the  industrial  in%'entions  that  spring  therefrom  enrich 
the  Country.*  The  South  Pole,  which  stilt  defies  the 
twentieth  century,  would  be  discovered  and  overrun 
in  six  months  if  people  thought  that  rocks  of  pure  gold 
rise  there  above  the  waves. 

As  the  reader  can  see.  I  have  no  wish  to  represent 
ourselves  as  better  and  nobler  than  wo  are ;  honesty 
is  the  best  poUcy,  as  the  proverb  says ;  and  this  holcli 
good  even  here.  For  from  this  observation  regarding 
the  power  of  gold  we  are  brought  to  recognise  a  fact 
which,  once  our  attention  is  called  to  it,  we  shall  find 
confirmed  on  all  sides :  that  the  Teuton  has  a  peculiar 
capacity  to  make  a  good  use  of  his  shortcomings ;  the 
ancients  would  have  said  that  he  was  a  favourite  of  the 

*  To  say  notliiiig  o(  the  ditcovery  of  new  Idnds  of  powder  lor 
canaoas  and  esqilMivei  ior  torpcdoea. 
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Gods :  I  think  that  I  see  in  this  a  proof  of  his  great 
capacity  for  culture.  A  commercial  company,  with  an 
eye  only  to  good  interest  and  not  alwa>'s  proceeding 
conscientiously,  subjugates  India,  but  its  activity  is 
kept  alive  and  ennobled  by  a  whole  succession  of  stain- 
less military  heroes  and  great  statesmen,  and  it  was  tha 
officials  of  this  company  who — fired  by  noble  enthusiasm 
and  qualified  for  their  task  by  a  learning  acquired  by 
great  seU-sacrifici; — enriched  our  culture  by  the  revela- 
tion of  the  old  Aryan  language.  We  are  thrilled  with 
horror  when  we  read  the  history  of  the  annihilation  of 
the  Indians  in  North  America :  everywhere  on  the  side 
of  the  Europeans  there  is  injustice,  treachery,  savage 
cruelty;*  and  yet  how  decisive  w;is  this  very  work 
of  destniction  for  the  later  development  of  a  noble,  tho- 
roughly Teutonic  nation  upon  that  soil!  A  comparative 
glance  at  the  South  American  mestizo  colonies  convinces 
us  of  this.f  That  boundless  passion  di^plaj'^d  in  the 
pursuit  of  gold  leads  to  the  recognition  of  yet  another 
fact,  one  that  is  essential  for  the  historj-  of  our  dis- 
coveries. Passion  may,  indeed,  influL-nce  very  various 
parts  of  our  being — that  depends  upon  the  individual ; 
characteristic  of  our  race  are  daring,  endurance,  seU- 
sacrifice;  great  power  of  conception,  which  causes  the 
individual  to  become  quite  wrapt  up  in  his  idea.  But 
this  clement  of  passion  does  not  by  any  means  reveal 
itself  merely  in  the  sphere  of  egoisticil  interest:  it  confers 
on  the  artist  power  to  work  on  amid  poverty  and  neglect ; 
it  provides  statesmen,  reformers  and  martyrs ;  it  has  also 
given  us  our  discoverers.     Rousseau's  remark,  "II  «'y  a 

'  IUm  u  ui  example  the  total  annihilatioii  of  the  most  InlelliKcut 

llld  tlionnagUjr  frioiully  tribe  of  the  Niitchei  by  the  FiWicb  oft  tbo 

MbslMippl  (in  Da  Prati :   Hittory  of  [.ouisiaKa)  or  tli«  liistory  <A   tbv 

•  nUkttODB  betimn  the  Rnglixb  and  the  Chcrukees  (TrumbuU  :  Hitlory 

b/  fA*  Vniled  StaUs).     It  is  always  t!ie  nme  ttory  :   a  leartul  inJuiUco 

'OB  th«  port  ot  tbo  Europenns  provohcsi  the  iDdinns  to  bLke  v«iig^DC«, 

Ud  to  this  vangMiice  Ihay  ore  punishoJ.  that  b,  tlBughtored. 

t  St4  vol.  i.  p.  »86. 
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quf  de  grandes  passions  ^tu  fassent  de  grandes  choses," 
is   probably   not  so  uni\xr5aUy   true  as  he   thought, 
but  it  is  absolutely  true  of  iis  Teutons.     In  our  great 
journeys  of  discovery,  as  in  our  attempts  to  transform 
substances,  the  hope  of  gain  has  been  the  great  incentive, 
but  in  no  other  sphere,  unless  it  be  in  that  of  medicine,  has 
this  succeeded.    Hure  then,  was  the  passionate  impulse 
dominant — an  impulse  hkewise  towards  possession,  but 
it  was  the  possession  of  knowledge,  purely  as  know- 
ledge.    Here  we  have  a  peculiar  and  specially  to  be 
venerated  aspect  of  the  purely  ideal  impulse ;   to  me  it 
seems  closely  related  to  the  artistic  and  the  religious 
impulse;    it  explains  that  intimate  connection  between 
culture  and  knowledge,  the  puzzling  nature  of  whicl)  I 
have  so  often  illustrated  by  practical  examples.*    To 
believe    that    knowledge    produces   culture   (as  is   fre- 
quently taught  to-day)  is  senseless  and  contradicts  ex- 
perience ;  living  wisdom,  however,  can  only  find  a  place 
in  a  mind  predisposed  to  high  culture ;  otherwise  know- 
ledge remains  lying  on  the  surface  like  manure  on    a 
stony  field — ^it  poisons  the  atmosphere  and  dues  no  good. 
Concerning  this  passionate  character  of  genius  as  the 
fundamental  cause  of  our  victorious  career  of  discoveries, 
one  of  the  greatest  discoverers  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
Justus  Liebig,  has  written  as  follows  :  "  The  great  mass 
of  men  have  no  idea  what  difficulties  .ire  involved  in 
works  which  really  extend  the  sphere  of  knowledge ; 
indeed,  we  may  say  that  man's  innate  impulse  towards 
truth  would  not  suffice  to  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
oppose  the  accomplishment  of  every  great  result,  if  this 
impulse  did  not  in  individuals  grow  into  a  mighty  passioa  I 
wUch  braces  and  multiplies  their  powers.    All  these 
works  arc  undertaken   without  prospect   of  gain  and 
without  claim  to  thanks ;    the  man  who  accomplishes 
them  has  seldom  the  good  fortune  to  li\'C  to  sec  them  put 
*  S*t  pp.  347  and  351. 
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to  practical  use ;  he  cannot  turn  his  achievement  into 
money  in  the  market  of  life,  it  has  no  price  and  cannot 
be  ordered  or  bought."  • 

This  perfectly  disinterested  "  passion "  wc  find,  in 
fact,  ever^'whcre  in  the  history  of  out  discoveries.f  To 
the  reader  whose  knowledge  in  tlus  branch  is  not  very 
extensive,  T  should  recommend  the  study  of  Gilbert, 
a  man  who,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  {when 
Shakespeare  was  writing  his  dramas),  by  absolutely 
endless  experiments  laid  the  foundation  of  onr  knowledge 
of  electricity  and  magnetism.  At  that  time  no  one 
could  dream  of  the  practical  application  of  this  know- 
ledge even  in  distant  centuries ;  indeed  these  things 
were  so  mj-stcrioiis  that  up  to  Gilbert's  time  they  had 
either  not  been  heeded  and  obsen-cd,  or  only  used  for 
philosophical  hocus-pocus.  And  this  one  man,  who 
had  only  the  old  and  well-known  observations  in  con- 
icctionwith  rubbed  amber  and  the  magnet  to  start  from, 
cperimented  so  indefatigably  and  extracted  from  nature 
er  secret  with  such  natural  genius  that  he  established, 
once  for  all,  all  the  fundamental  facts  in  reference  to 
magnetism,  recognised  electricity  (the  word  was  coined  by 
him)  as  a  phenomenon  different  from  magnetism,  and 
paved  the  way  for  its  investigation. 


Nature  as  Teacher 

Now  we  may  connect  with  the  example  of  Gilbert  a  dis- 
tinction which  I  briefly  established  in  drawing  up  my 

*   Wisstntehafl  ittiil  LandmrUfJtaft  ii.  at  the  end. 

t  An  exccUcat  example  oi  the  "  disinterested  psUMOn "  peculiar 
to  the  pure  Teuton  i.i  provided  by  the  liiigliih  peti«ant  TysoD,  who  died 
in  189S.  He  had  emigrated  ta  Australia  as  a  labourer,  and  died  the 
greatest  landed  piopnetor  in  the  worlil.  with  a  fortune  reckonod  at 
five  niillioQ  pounds.  Thi-i  man  tcrnaincd  to  the  last  w  simple  that  he 
never  postcKicd  a  while  *liirt,  tnuch  1cm  a  pair  ol  glovea:  only  when 
abAOlately  nccaiAry  did  h«  pay  a  brief  visit  to  a  city ;  he  had  an 
iaiiunaountabl«  distriut  of  all  cbnrchca.    Money  in  itwtl  was  a  mattec 
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Table  of  subjects,  and  which  I  again  cursorily  touched 
upon  when  mentioning  Goethe's  distinction  between  what 
is  without  and  what  i<>  within  us:  practice  will  show 
its  importance  more  clearly  than  theory,  and  it  is  essen- 
tial for  a  rational  view  of  the  history  of  Teutonic  dis- 
coveries :  I  mean  the  distinction  between  discovery 
and  science.  Nothing  ^'ill  make  this  clearer  to  u^  than  a 
comparative  glance  at  the  Hellenes.  The  capacity  ot 
the  Hellenes  for  real  science  was  great,  in  many  respects 
greater  than  our  own  (think  only  of  Dcmocritus,  Aristotle, 
Euclid,  Aristarcbus.  &c.) ;  their  capacity  for  discovery, 
on  the  contrary,  was  strikingly  small.  In  this  case,  too, 
the  simplest  example  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  in- 
structive. Pj-theas,  the  Greek  explorer — the  equal  of 
any  later  traveller  in  daring,  intuition  and  understand- 
ing * — stands  quite  alone  ;  he  was  ridiculed  by  all,  and 
not  a  single  one  of  those  philosophers  who  could  tell  U3 
such  beautiful  things  concerning  God,  the  soul,  atoms 
and  the  heavenly  sphere,  had  the  faintest  idea  of  the 
significance  which  the  simple  investigation  of  the  surfaoB 
of  the  earth  must  have  for  man.  This  shows  a  striking 
lack  of  airiosity  and  absence  of  all  genuine  thirst  for 
knowledge,  a  total  blindness  to  the  value  of  facts,  purely 
as  such.  And  do  not  suppose  that  in  their  case  "  pro- 
gress "  was  a  mere  question  of  time.  Discovery  can 
begin  every  day  and  anywhere ;  the  necessary  instru* 
ments — ^mechanical  and  intellectual — are  derived  spon- 
taneously from  the  needs  of  the  investigation.  Even 
to  our  own  day  the  most  faithful  observers  are  usually 
not  the  most  learned  men,  and  frequently  they  are  ex- 
ceedingly weak  in  the  theoretical  summarising  of  their 

a(  indifler«nca  to  him:  h»  vnlued  it  only  m  an  &lly  in  his  ^roAt  life- 
work,  Uia  slniitsla  with  the  deftert.  Wbtto  aaked  about  liis  wealth  Im 
replied.  "  It  ia  Dot  having  it  but  fighting  for  It  that  gives  me  pteuure." 
A  tnu  Teuton  I  worthy  ol  lui  countTyman  Shake*pe*r« : 

Thing*  won  are  done,  joy'a  aonl  Ues  in  tbe  doing. 
•  Sdt  vol.  i.  p.  St. 
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knowledge.  Thus,  for  example,  Faraday  ([perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  discoverer  of  the  nineteenth  century) 
grew  up  almost  ivithoul  higher  I'ducation  as  a  book- 
binder's apprentice ;  fiis  knowledge  of  physics  he  de- 
rived from  encylopaedias  which  he  had  to  bind,  that 
of  chemistry'  from  a  popular  summary  for  yoimg  girb ; 
thus  prepared  he  began  to  make  those  discoveries  upon 
which  almost  the  whole  technical  part  of  electricity  is 
to-day  based.*  Neither  William  Jones  nor  Colcbrookc, 
the  two  discoverers  of  the  Sanscrit  language  at  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  philologists  by  pro- 
fession. The  man  who  accomplished  what  no  other 
scholar  had  been  able  to  do,  who  discovered  how  to 
steal  from  plants  the  secret  of  their  life,  the  founder 
of  the  physiology  of  plants,  Stephen  Hales  (1761),  was 
a  country  minister.  We  only  need  in  fact  to  watch 
Gilbert,  whom  we  mentioned  above,  at  work :  all  his 
experiments  in  electricity  of  friction  might  have  been 
carried  out  by  any  clever  Greek  two  thousand  years 
before ;  he  mvented  hts  own  apparatus ;  in  his  time 
there  were  no  higher  mathematics,  without  which  a 
complete  comprehension  of  these  phenomena  is  to-day 
scarcely  thinkable.  No,  the  Greek  observed  but  httle 
and  never  without  bias ;  he  immediately  plunged  into 
theory  and  hypothesis,  that  is,  into  science  and 
philosophy:  the,  passionate  patience  which  the  work  of 
discovery  demands  was  not  given  to  him.  We  Teutons, 
on  the  other  hand,  possess  a  special  talent  for  the  investi- 
gation of  nature,  and  this  talent  does  not  he  on  the  surface, 
but  is  most  closely  bound  up  with  the  deepest  depths  of 
our  being.  As  theorists  wc  have  apparently  no  great 
claim  to  importance :  the  philologists  confess  that  the 
Indian  P&nini  surpasses  the  greatest  Grammarians  of 
to-day  ;t  the  jurists  say  that  the  ancient  Romans  were 

■  5m  Tradall:  Fiuadaj  m  <■  Diseovnar  (1890);  ud  W.  Crotte: 
Der  Alher  {\igA\,  t  Su  vol.  1.  p.  43>' 
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very  superior  to  us  in  jurisprudence ;  cvea  after  we  had 
sailed  round  the  world  we  would  not  believe  that  it  was 
round  till  the  fact  had  been  fully  proved  to  us  and  ham- 
mered into  us  for  centuries,  whereas  the  Greeks,  who  knew 
only  the  insignificant  Mediterranean,  had  long  ago  demon- 
strated the  fact  by  way  of  pure  science  ;  in  spite  of  the 
enormous  increase  of  our  knowledge,  we  still  cannot  do 
without  Hellenic  "atoms,"  Indian  "ether,"  Babylonian 
"  evolution."  As  discoverers,  however,  wc  have  no 
rivals.  So  that  historian  of  Teutonic  civilisation  and 
culture,  whom  I  invoked  above,  will  here  have  to  draw 
a  subtle  and  dear  distinction,  and  then  dwell  long  and 
in  detail  upon  our  work  of  disco%'cry. 

Discovery  demands  above  all  ctiildlike  freedom  from 
bias — hence  those  large  childlike  ej-es  which  attract  us 
in  a  countenance  such  as  Faraday's.  The  whole  secret 
of  discovery  hes  in  this,  to  let  nature  speak.  For  this 
self-control  is  essential :  the  Greeks  did  not  possess  it. 
The  preponderance  of  their  genius  lay  in  creative  work, 
the  preponderance  of  ours  lies  in  receptivity.  For  nature 
does  not  obey  a  word  of  command,  she  docs  not  speak 
as  we  men  desire,  or  utter  what  we  wish  to  hear ;  we 
have  by  endless  patience,  by  unconditional  subjection, 
by  a  thousand  groping  attempts  to  find  out  how  she 
wills  to  be  questioned  and  what  questions  she  cares  to 
answer,  what  not.  Hence  observation  is  a  splendid 
discipUne  for  the  formation  of  character :  it  exercises 
endurance,  restrains  arbitrariness,  teaches  absolute  truth- 
fulness. The  observation  of  nature  has  played  this 
part  in  the  history-  of  Teutonism ;  it  would  play  the 
same  part  to-morrow  in  our  schools,  if  only  the  pall  of 
mediaeval  superstition  would  at  length  lift,  and  we  came 
to  understand  the  fact  that  it  is  not  the  repetition  by  rote 
of  antiquated  wisdom  in  dead,  misunderstood  languages, 
nor  the  knowledge  of  so-called  "  facts  "  and  still  less 
science,  but  the  "  method  "  of  acquiring  all  knowledge — 
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—namely  observation— that  shcndd  be  the  foundatioD 
of  all  education,  as  the  one  discipline  which  at  the  sante 
time  forms  the  mind  and  the  character,  confers  freedom 
but  not  licence,  and  opens  np  to  eveiy  one  the  source 
of  all  tnith  and  all  originaUty.  For  here  again  w« 
observe  knowledge  and  culture  in  contact  and  begin 
better  to  understand  how  discoverers  and  poets  belong 
to  the  one  family :  for  only  nature  is  really  original, 
but  she  is  80  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  "  Nature 
alone  is  infinitely  rich,  and  she  alone  fonns  the  great 
artist."* 

The  men  whom  we  call  geniuses,  a  Leonardo,  a  Shake- 
speare, a  Bach,  a  ICant,  a  Goethe,  are  fuely  organised 
observer^ ;  not,  of  course,  in  the  sense  of  brooding 
and  burrowing,  but  in  that  of  seeing,  storing  up  and 
elaborating  what  they  have  seen.  This  power  of  see- 
ing, that  is.  the  capacity  of  the  individual  man  to  adopt 
such  an  attitude  towards  nature  that,  within  certain 
limits  prescribed  by  his  individuality,  he  may  absorb 
her  ever  creative  originality  and  thus  become  qualified 
to  be  creative  and  original  himself — this  power  o(  seeing 
can  be  trained  and  develuped.  Certainly  only  in  the 
case  of  a  few  extraordinary  men  will  it  display  freely 
creative  activity,  but  it  will  render  thousands  capable 
of  original  achievements. 

If  the  impulse  to  discovery  by  investigation  is  innate 
in  the  Teuton  in  the  manner  described,  why  was  it  so 
long  in  awakening !  It  was  not  long  in  awakening, 
but  was  systematically  suppressed  by  other  powers. 
As  soon  as  the  migrations  with  their  ceaseless  wars  gave 
even  a  moment's  peace,  the  Teuton  set  to  work,  thirsting 
after  knowledge  and  diligently  investigating.  Charle- 
magne and  iCing  Alfred  are  well-known  examples  (ste 
V(A.  i.  p.  326  f.) :  even  of  Charlemagne's  father.  Pepin,  we 

•  Godthe:  WeMMn't  LtiOtm,  Utter  ol  May  jC  o<  tlie  lit  yeu.  C/. 
wbat  Is  wud  in  vol   i.  p.  167. 

U  g 
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read  in  Lamprcctit,*  that  he  was  "  full  of  understanding, 
especially  for  the  natural  scieiice8."t  Important  are  the 
utterances  of  such  a  man  as  Scotus  Erigena,  who  (in  tbe 
ninth  century)  said  that  nature  can  and  should  be  in- 
vestigated ;  that  only  thereby  docs  she  fulfil  her  divine 
purposc.J  Now  what  was  the  fate  of  this  man  who  in 
spite  of  his  desire  for  knowledge  was  extremely  pious 
and  characteristically  inclined  to  fanatical  mysticism  ? 
At  the  command  of  Pope  Nicholas  I.  he  was  driven  from 
his  chair  in  Paris  and  finally  murdered,  and  even  four 
centuries  later  his  works,  which  in  the  meantime  had 
been  widely  circulated  among  all  really  religious,  anti- 
Roman  Teutons  of  various  nations,  were  hunted  for 
everywhere  by  the  emissaries  oJ  Honorius  II .  and  burned. 
The  same  happened  whenever  a  desire  for  knowledge 
b^an  to  assert  itself.  Precisely  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, at  the  moment  when  the  writings  of  Scotus  Erigena 
were  being  committed  so  zealously  to  the  flames,  there 
was  bom  that  incomprehensibly  great  mind  Roger 
Bacon,§  who  sought  to  fill  men  with  ardour  for  dis- 
covery, "  by  sailing  out  to  the  west,  in  order  to  reach 
the  east,"  who  constructed  the  microscope  and  in  theory 
planned  the  telescope,  who  first  demonstrated  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  knowledge  of  languages  studied 
in  a  strictly  philological  manner,  &c.  &c.,  and  who 
above  all  established  for  good  the  importance  of  observa- 
tion of  nature  as  the  basis  of  all  real  knowledge,  and  spent 
his  whole  fortune  on  phyical  experiments.  Now  what 
encouragement  did  this  man  receive,  though  he  was 
better  qualified  than  any  one  before  or  after  him  to  pro- 
vide the  spark  that  would  make  the  intellectual  capacities 

*  D(Hfi(A<  GttcliKJitt  ii.  13. 

I  In  paMiag  let  me  mnlcc  the  additton  which  is  to  importtnt  Iot 
our  TentOTiic  indiridaality.  "  for  the  nattual  scienoes  and  rauaic"  I 

{  Df  Dti'tiionr  iVafuro  V.  35:  e/..  tOo.  p.  iiQ  above. 

j  01  hiin  Goeihe  My"  (mhis(7tj^>itf**ii.46).  "  TIio  whole mofic  of 
naton,  m  tbe  toeit  sense  of  the  w-oni,  is  revealed  to  him." 
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of  all  Teuton?  bargt  into  bright  flames  ?  At  first  he 
was  merely  forbidden  to  write  down  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  that  h  to  say,  to  communicate  them  to  the 
world  ;  then  the  reading  of  the  books  already  issued 
was  punished  with  excommunication,  and  his  papers — 
the  results  of  his  studies — were  destroyed  ;  finally  he 
was  condemned  to  a  cruel  imprisonment,  in  which  he 
remained  for  many  years,  till  shortly  before  his  death. 
Tlie  stniggic  «1iich  I  have  exemphfied  by  thc-se  two 
case-;  lasted  for  centuries  and  cost  mu<:h  blood  and  suffer- 
ing. Essentially,  it  is  exactly  the  same  struggle  as 
that  described  in  my  eighth  chapter :  Rome  against 
Teiitoni>m.  For,  no  matter  what  we  may  think  of 
Roman  infallibility,  every  unbiased  person  will  admit 
that  Rome  has  always  with  unerring  instinct  known 
how  to  hinder  what  was  likely  to  further  Teutonism,  and 
to  give  support  to  c%'erything  whereby  it  was  bound 
to  be  most  seriously  injured. 

However,  to  rob  the  matter  of  all  sting  which  might 
still  wound,  we  will  follow  it  back  to  its  purely  human 
kerael :  what  do  we  find  there  ?  We  find  that  actual, 
concrete  knowledge,  that  is,  the  great  work  of  toilsome 
discovery,  has  one  deadly  enemy,  omniscience.  The  Jews 
are  a  case  in  point  (vol.  i.p.  401) ;  if  a  man  possesses  a 
sacred  book,  which  contains  all  wisdom,  then  all  further 
investigation  is  as  superfluous  as  it  is  sinful :  the  Christian 
Churchtookoverthe  Jewishtradition.  This  fastening  on 
to  Judaism,  which  was  so  fatal  for  our  history',  is  being 
accomplished  before  our  very  eyes ;  it  can  be  demon- 
strated step  by  step.  The  old  Church  Fathers,  taking 
their  stand  expressly  upon  the  Jewish  Thoni,  are  unani- 
mous in  preaching  contempt  of  art  and  of  science.  Am- 
brosias, for  example,  i»ys  that  Moses  had  been  educated 
in  all  worldly  wisdom  and  had  proved  that  "  science  is  a 
pernicious  folly,  upon  which  we  must  turn  our  backs, 
befori:  we  can  find  God."     "To  study  astronomy  and 
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geomttry,  to  (oUow  the  course  of  the  sun  among  the 
stat^  and  to  make  maps  and  charts  of  lands  and  seas, 
means  to  neglect  salvation  for  things  of  no  account."* 
Augustine  allows  the  study  of  the  course  of  the  moon, 
"  for  otherwise  we  could  not  fix  Easter  correctly  "  ;  in 
other  respects  he  considers  the  study  of  astronomy  waste 
of  time,  in  that  it  takes  the  attention  away  from  useful 
to  useless  things !  He  likewise  declares  that  all  art  be- 
longs "  to  the  number  of  superfluous  human  institutions,  "f 
However,  this  still  purely  Jewish  attitude  of  the  ancient 
Church  Fathers  denotes  an  "  infancy  of  art ;  "  it  was  in 
truth  sufficient  to  keep  barbarians  stupid  as  long  as 
possible  ;  but  the  Teuton  was  only  outwardly  a  bar- 
barian ;  as  soon  as  he  came  to  himself,  his  capacity  for 
culture  developed  absolutely  of  itself,  and  then  it  woai 
necessary  to  forge  other  weapons.  It  was  a  man  born) 
in  the  distant  south,  a  Teuton  of  German  extraction 
who  had  joined  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  Thomas  Aquinas, 
who  was  the  most  famous  armourer ;  in  the  sen-ice  of 
the  Church  he  sought  to  quench  his  countrymen's  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge  by  ofTering  them  complete,  divine 
omniscience.  Well  might  his  contemporary,  Roger 
Bacon,  spe.ik  in  mockery  of  "  the  boy  who  taught  every- 
thing, without  having  himself  learned  anything  " — (or 
Bacon  had  clearly  proved  that  we  still  utterly  lacked  the 
bases  of  the  simplest  knowledge,  and  he  had  ^hown  thftd 
only  way  in  which  this  defect  could  be  remedied — butj 
what  availed  reason  and  truthfulness  ?  Thomas — wl 
asserted  that  the  sacred  Church  doctrine,  in  ;illiancc  with 
the  scarcely  less  sacred  Aristotle,  was  quite  adequate  to 
answer  once  for  all  c%'cry  conceivable  question  {see  p.  178), 
while  all  further  inquiry  was  superfluous  and  criminal — 
was  declared  a  saint,  while  Bacon  was  thrown  into  prison. 
And  the  omniscience  of  Thomas  did  actually  succeed 

*  Dt  ofieiii  minisfrontm  i,  a6.  i^i-iij. 
t  D*  d9tMma  chriOiana  1.  i4.  >.  sad  I.  jcx  a. 
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in  completely  retarding  tor  three  whole  centuries  the 
mathematical,  physical,  astronomical  and  philological 
researches  which  lud  already  begun  1  * 

We  now  understand  why  the  work  of  discovery  was 
10  iate  in  starting,  At  the  same  time  wo  perceive  a 
irtmiversal  law  which  applies  to  all  knowledge :    it  is  not 

lonmce  but  omniscience  that  forms  a  fatal  atmosphere 
for  every  increase  of  the  material  of  knowledge.  Wisdom 
and  ignorance  are  both  merely  designations  for  notions 
that  can  never  be  accurately  fixed,  because  they  are 
purely  relative ;  the  absolute  difference  lies  altogether 
elsewhere,  it  is  the  difference  between  the  man  who  is 
conscious  of  his  ignomnce  and  the  man  who,  owing  to 
some  self-deception,  either  imagines  that  he  possesses 
all  knowledge  or  thinks  himself  above  all  knowledge. 
Indeed,  we  might  perhaps  go  further  and  assert  that  every 
science,  even  genuine  science,  contains  a  danger  for 
disco^'ery,  in  that  it  paralj'scs  to  some  extent  the  un- 
trammelled naturalness  of  the  observer  in  his  attitude 
to  nature.  Here,  as  elsewhere  {see  p.  182),  the  decisive 
thing  is  not  so  much  the  amount  or  the  nature  of  know- 
ledge as  the  attitude  of  the  mind  towards  it.t  In  the 
recognition  of  this  fact  hes  the  whole  importance  of 

*  This  it  the  pUilo^iopticr  whom  Ihc  Jesuit*  lo-ilay  elevate  to  the  thion* 
[iM  p.  1774  and  wlUHc  doctnncs  ate  henceforth  to  iiipply  the  touadatton 
lor  the  philoMpIucal  culture  of  nil  Itoauui  Catfaidica  I  We  can  we 
bair  freely  the  Teutonic  spirit  moved,  before  these  let  ten  were  imposed 
by  the  Churcli,  from  the  fact  that  at  the  University  ol  Piria  in  the 
tlurtWDth  century  tb«M  like  the  following  weiedefcaded,  "TheiayWgj 
ol  tlie  Tbe«logist9  are  baaed  on  fables,"  "  Tliere  is  no  incrcAM  ol  kaowl«d|[v 
becacN  ol  the  pretended  koowledgtt  o(  the  Theologians."  and  "T£» 
Christias  raligion  preveatt  incroMe  of  knowladfc*."  (C/.  WMiiiclce:  ZN« 
maili»iHtUiseJt-»tUmnBiunstJi«tlNekt  Femkumt.  Ac  I$9B.  p,  5). 

t  H«DOt  Kant't  profound  f«iiutrk  on  the  tmpottanc*  ol  (utronomy : 
"  th«  iDOtt  ItDpOTtani  tbiog  auroly  li  thai  it  hiut  nvoaled  to  us  the  abyst 
of  our  Ignorance,  which,  but  iot  that  sci<nco,  we  could  nevei  bava 
coacelvad  to  be  *o  great,  and  that  reflection  upon  this  must  produce 
a  gr«at  cfaange  in  Um  detcrcunatioQ  of  the  &nal  pnipoccn  ol  our  em- 
p1n>w«Bt  ol  rotson."  (Criliqu*  of  Pure  Riaion,  note  In  the  Mction 
entitled  "ConcominB  the  Transcendental  Ideal."] 
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Socrates,  who  was  persecuted  by  the  mighty  of  his  time 
for  the  very  same  reason  as  were  Scotus  Erigena  and 
Roger  Bacon  by  the  authorities  of  their  age.  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  the  attitude  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  a  reproach  levelled  at  it  especially  and  alone. 
It  is  true  tliat  tlic  Catholic  Church  is  always  the  first 
to  attract  our  attention,  if  only  because  of  the  decisive 
power  which  it  possirsscd  a  few  centuriis  ago,  but  also 
for  the  splendid  consistency  with  which  it  has  ;ilways, 
up  to  the  prc-^cnt  day,  maintained  the  one  logical  stand- 
point— that  our  system  of  faith  is  based  on  Judaism — 
but  even  outside  this  Church  we  liiid  the  same  spirit  na 
the  inevitable  consequence  of  every  historical,  material- 
istic religion.  Marliti  Luther,  for  example,  makes  the 
following  terrible  remark,  "  The  wisdom  of  the  Greeks, 
when  compared  to  that  of  the  ]&ws,  is  absolutely  bestial ; 
for  apart  from  God  there  can  be  no  wisdom,  nor  any  ■ 
understanding  and  insight."  That  is  to  say,  the  ever 
glorious  achievements  ol  the  Hellenes  are  "  bestial "  in 
comparison  with  the  absolute  ignorance  and  uncultured 
rudeness  of  a  people  which  has  never  achieved  anything 
at  all  in  any  single  field  of  human  knowledge  or  activity  I 
Roger  Bacon,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  first  part  of  his 
Opus  inajus,  proves  that  the  principal  cause  of  human 
ignorance  is  "  the  pride  of  a  pretended  knowledge,"  and 
there  he  truly  liits  tlie  nail  on  the  liead.*  The  lawyer 
Krebs  (better  known  as  Cardinal  Cuxanus  and  famous 
as  the  man  who  brought  to  light  the  Roman  decretal 
swindle)    maintained    the   same    thesis    two     centuries 

*  According  to  him  there  ere  lour  causoi  of  iftnofsacc — (Aitb  in 
Authority,  the  power  of  cufttom,  iUusiom  oi  se&se  an<l  the  proud  delusion 
ol  u)  Imagined  tvjsdoni.  Of  the  Thonilstsiuid  fmitciscaiM.  oonKidered  tha 
gre*tMt  wboUrsof  his  Age.Buon says :  "The  world  hu never  u-itnn»ed 
tach  a  sembUnce  of  knowledge  U  Uiere  i*  tonlay,  and  yet  ia  re&lity 
Ifnorance  wa»  never  m>  ctkh  and  eitot  ao  deep-rooted  "  (tron  a  quotii- 
tioo  In  Whewdl ;  Hittory  of  <A*  tnJtuUtt  SHtnctt,  3d}  ed.  p.  J78). 
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later  in  bis  much-discussed  work  De  docta  ignorantia.  in 
the  first  book  of  which  he  expounds  the  "  science  of 
not-knowing "  as  the  first  step  towards  all  further 
knowledge. 

As  soon  aii  this  view  had  gained  so  firm  a  hold  that 
even  Cardinals  could  give  utterance  to  it  without  falling 
into  disfavour,  the  victory  of  knowledge  was  assured. 
However,  if  we  are  to  understand  the  liistorj-  of  our 
discoveries  and  our  sciences,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  the  fundamental  principle  here  established.  There 
has  been,  it  is  true,  a  shifting  of  the  relations  of  power 
since  that  time,  but  not  of  principles.  Step  by  step  we 
hare  had  not  only  to  wrest  our  kiiowledge  from  nature, 
but  to  do  su  in  defiance  of  the  obstacles  everywhere  planted 
in  our  path  by  the  powers  of  ignoraitt  omniscience. 
When  Tyndall  in  his  famous  address  to  the  British 
Association  in  Belfast  in  the  ye.iri874  demanded  absolute 
freedomof  investigation,  he  raised  a  storm  of  indignation 
in  the  wliole  Angticin  Church  and  also  in  all  the  Churches 
of  the  dissenters.  Sincere  harmony  between  science 
and  Church  we  can  never  have,  in  the  way  in  which  it 
[HVvailcd  in  India :  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  har- 
monise a  system  of  faith  derived  from  Judaism,  chronistic 
and  absolutist,  with  the  inquiring,  investigating  instincts 
of  the  Teutonic  personality.  We  may  fail  to  understand 
this,  we  may  deny  it  for  reasons  of  interest,  we  may  seek 
to  hush  it  up  in  the  interest  of  other  far>reaching  [dan», 
nevertheless  it  remains  true,  and  this  truth  forms  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  deep-seated  discord  of  cor  age. 
That  is  also  the  reason  why  to  very  little  of  our  great 
work  of  discovery  has  been  con&dotuly  assimilated  by 
the  nations.  They  4ee,  of  course,  some  results  of  re- 
search, such  as  those  which  have  led  to  inno\-ations 
which  could  be  exploited  by  industry  ;  but  obviously  it 
docs  not  in  thv  least  matter  whether  our  hgbl  v>  derived 
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from  tallow  candles  or  electric  globes :  the  important 
matter  is,  not  how  we  see,  but  who  sees.  It  will  only 
be  when  we  shall  have  so  completely  revolutionised  our 
methods  of  education  that  the  training  of  each  indindual 
from  the  first  shall  resemble  a  Disco\'cry,  instead  of 
merely  con>Nisting  in  the  transmission  of  ready-made 
wisdom,  that  wc  shall  really  have  thro\vn  ofi  the  ahcn 
yoke  in  this  fundamental  sphere  of  knowledge  and  shall 
be  able  to  move  on  towards  the  full  development  of  our 
best  powers. 

If  we  turn  our  gaze  from  such  a  possible  future  back 
to  our  still  poverty-stricken  present,  we  shall  be  able 
also  to  look  even  further  back,  and  to  realise  intelligently 
what  olwtacles  the  work  of  discovery,  the  most  difficult 
of  all  works,  encountered  at  every  step,  IJut  for  the 
lust  of  gold  and  the  inimitable  simplicity  of  the  Teutons 
success  would  have  been  impossible.  ITiey  even  knew 
how  to  turn  to  account  the  cluldish  cosmogony  of  Moses.* 
Thus,  for  example,  wc  observe  how  the  theologians  of 
the  University  of  Salamanca  with  the  help  of  a  whole 
aisenal  of  quotations  from  the  Bible  and  the  Church 
Fathers  pro%'ed  that  the  idea  of  a  western  route  over  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  nonsense  and  blasphemy,  and 
thcrehy  persuaded  the  Gov-emment  not  to  assist  Colum- 
bus :  t  but  Columbus  IiimseU,  pious  man  as  he  was,  did 
not  lose  heart ;  for  he  too  relied,  in  his  calailations,  not 
so  much  upon  the  map  of  Toscanelli  and  the  opinions  of 
Seneca,  Pliny,  &c.,  as  upon  Holy  Scripture  and  especially 
the  apocalyptic  book  of  Ezra,  where  he  found  the  state- 
ment that  water  covers  only  the  seventh  part  of  the 
ttarth.J    Truly  a  thoroughly  Teutonic  way  of  turning 

*  A*  luppeni  »g»ia  In  th*  caa*  oi  DMwiaism  to-diiy. 

f  Ti»k»  :  Discovery  o/  Amtrva  c.  v. 

;  This  Is  oalurally  only  an  «ppllcAtion  of  tha  ljivoiiri;«  diviiioo  into 
ttw  Mcnd  numbw  aeven,  dcnved  Irom  the  (iiuppo«»cl)  number  of  tlie 
I>lftn«M-     CotnpaJ'e  the  second  book  of  Eirm  in  tL«  Apocrypha,  vi.  4) 
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Je^(is]l  apocalyptic  writings  to  account  i  If  men  had 
then  had  any  idea  that  water,  instead  of  covering  a 
seventh  of  the  surface  of  the  earth — as  the  infallible 
source  of  all  knowledge  taught — covered  almost  exactly 
three-fourths,  they  would  never  have  ventured  out  upon 
the  ocean.  In  the  later  histoiy  of  geographical  discovery 
also  several  such  pious  confusions  were  of  great  service. 
Thus  it  was  the  gift  to  Spain  (mentioned  on  p.  168)  of 
all  lands  west  of  the  Azores  by  the  Pope  as  absolute  lord 
of  the  world,  that  literally  compelled  the  Portuguese  to 
discover  the  eastern  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  When,  however,  this  was  achieved,  the  Spaniards 
were  at  a  disadvantage ;  for  the  Pope  had  bestowed 
upon  the  Portuguese  the  whole  eastern  world,  and  now 
they  Iiad  found  Madagascar  and  India,  with  its  fabulous 
treasures  in  gold,  jewels,  spices.  &c.,  while  America, 
to  begin  with,  offered  little ;  and  thus  the  Spaniards 
knew  no  peace  till  Magalhaes  had  accomplished  his 
great  acliievcment  and  reached  India  by  the  western 
route.* 

and  ;i  (aho  called  the  fourth  book  of  Etta,  when  the  canonical  book 
oI£/r»anil  the  book oIiVrVMiiiAarQr«(>fd«d  u  i!ie  flnt  and  HcoRd.a> 
wu  (onnerly  the  cn!:tr>m).  It  1«  a  room  noteworthy  Uct  ih»t  Colnmbos 
M  indebted  for  all  bi.i  arKtimoctx  fix  a  wcslom  route  to  India,  as  well 
u  for  bii  knowledge  of  thi*  piusage  (Torn  Ena,  to  the  K^'tat  Roger  Bacon. 
It  ii  some  oODSolntion  thai  thi*  poor  mui,  who  was  persecuted  to  death 
by  the  Church,  exercued  docitive  influence  not  only  npoa  mathematica, 
astoonomy  and  pbyxics,  but  also  upon  the  hivtoiy  of  g^eosiaphical 
dbcoveries, 

*  Ma^kUiao  *aw  hud.  i.e.,  completed  the  proof  that  th«  (artb  i> 
round,  on  March  6.  1511,  the  very  day  on  which  Charlw  V.  aigtud 
the  WDUOoa.1  of  LutbeV  to  Worau. 
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The  Unity  of  the  Work  of  Discovery 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  details.  There  cer- 
tainly remains  a  great  deal  to  discuss,  which  the  reader 
will  not  be  able  to  supplement  from  histories  or  en- 
cyclopfcdias  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  whole  hving  organism 
stands  dearly  before  our  eyes— the  special  capacity,  the 
impelling  forces,  the  obstacles  due  to  the  surroundings — 
then  the  task  here  assigned  to  nie  is  completed,  and  that 
is,  I  think,  now  the  case.  For  it  has  not  been  my  object  to 
chronicle  the  past,  but  to  illumine  the  present.  And 
for  that  reason  I  should  like  to  direct  attention  with 
special  emphasis  to  one  point  only.  It  utterly  confuses 
our  historical  perception  when  geographical  discoveries 
arc  separated,  as  they  usually  arc,  from  other  discoveries ; 
in  the  same  way  further  confusion  arises,  when  those 
discoveries  which  afiect  especially  the  human  race — 
discoveries  in  ethnography,  language,  the  history  of 
religion,  &c. — are  put  in  a  clas-s  by  themselves,  or  as- 
signed to  philology  and  lustory.  The  imity  of 
science  is  being  recognised  more  and  more  every  day — 
the  unity  of  the  work  of  discovery,  that  is,  of  the  col- 
lecting of  the  material  of  knowledge,  demands  the  same 
recognition.  Whatever  be  discovered,  whether  it  be  a 
daring  adventurer,  an  ingenious  man  engaged  in  in- 
dustry.or  a  patient  scholar  that  brings  it  to  the  hght  of 
day,  it  is  the  same  gifts  of  our  individuality  that  arc  at 
work,  the  same  impulse  towards  possession,  the  same 
passionate  spirit,  the  same  devotion  to  nature,  the  same 
art  of  observation ;  it  i^  the  same  Teuton  of  whom 
Faust  says : 

Itn  Wei  terse  hreiteji  find'  or  Qual  und  Cluck 
Er  1  unbefriedigt  jeden  Aug«flblick.* 

Evcrj'  single  discowry,  no  matter    in    what  sphere, 

■  Infurtlior  pruicicMlet  luni  luidiwiuftuil  iMppmoM,  bol  unMliJified 
«t  ev«ry  luoniMit. 
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furthers  tvery  other,  however  remote  from  U.  This 
is  particularly  manifest  ia  geographical  discoveries.  It 
was  avarice  and  religious  fanatict&m  at  the  same  time 
that  induced  the  European  States  to  interest  them- 
selves in  discovery  ;  but  the  chief  result  for  the  human 
intellect  was,  to  begin  with,  the  proof  that  the  earth  is 
round.  The  importance  of  this  discovery  is  simply 
inestimable.  It  is  true  that  the  Pythagoreans  had 
long  ago  supposed,  and  that  scholan^  .it  various  times 
had  asserted  that  the  earth  was  spherical;  but  it  is  a 
mighty  advance  from  theoretical  speculations  such  as 
this  to  an  irrefutable,  concrete,  tangible  proof.  From 
the  Papal  gifts  to  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  of  the 
year  1493  {see  p,  168)  ws  see  clearly  enough  that  the 
Church  did  not  re.iUy  believe  that  the  earth  was  spherical  : 
for  to  the  west  of  evcr>-  single  degree  of  latitude  hes  the 
whole  earth  !  I  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  7  note]  that 
Augustine  considered  the  idea  of  Antipodes  absurd  and 
contrary  to  Scripture.  At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century  the  orthodox  still  accepted  as  authoritative  the 
geography  of  the  monk  Cosmas  Indicoplcustes,  who 
declares  the  view  of  Greek  scholars  to  be  blasphemy  and 
imagines  the  world  to  be  a  flat  rectangle  enclosed  by  the 
four  walls  of  heaven  ;  above  the  star-spangled  firmament 
dwell  God  and  the  angck.*  Though  we  may  smile  at 
such  conceptions  now,  they  were  and  are  prescribed  by 
Church  doctrine.  In  reference  to  hell.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
for  example,  expressly  warns  men  against  the  tendency 
to  conceive  it  only  spiritually ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
fcmas  corporeas  (corporal  punishments)  that  men  will 
have  to  endure  :  likewise  the  flames  of  hell  are  to  be 
understood  literally,  secundum  litUram  inteUigenda  :  and 
this  surely  implies  the  conotption  of  a  place — to  wit. 
"  underneath  the  earth."t    A  round  earth,  hovering  in 

"  FikIcc  :  Diu<m*ry  of  Amrrit-a.  ehap.  ili. 

t  Cotupfiidium   Tktolt^ta.    chap,    clxxlx.     t  hiiv«  no  <loul>t  that 
Tfaixius  Aqoiuu  b«li«vc<l   kUo  id  a   diriQit*  localiMtioo   Ol    hMvan, 
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space,  destroys  the  tangible  conception  of  h«i]  just  ns 
thoroughly  as  and  much  more  convincingly  than  Kant's 
transcendentality  of  space.  Scarcely  one  of  the  daring 
seafarers  quite  firmly  believed  in  the  earth  as  a  sphere, 
and  MagalhSfs  had  great  difficulty  in  pacifying  his  com- 
rades when  he  sailed  across  the  Pacific  Ocean,  as  they 
daily  feared  they  would  reach  the  "  edge  "  of  the  world 
and  fall  direct  into  hell.  And  now  the  matter  had  been 
concretely  proved  ;  the  men  who  had  sailed  out  towards 
the  west  came  back  from  the  east.  That  was  (or  the 
time  being  the  completion  o(  the  work  begun  by  Marco 
J*oIo  (1254-1323)  ;  he  had  been  the  first  to  announce 
with  certainty  that  an  ocean  lay  extended  to  the  east  of 
Asia.*    At  one  blow  rational  astronomy  had  become 

tbooghheappcAntolMvelald  Iom  •lTC«sonit.  Coar&dof  M«(|eabM||.a 
wry  scholuljr  and  plnus  mut.  canon  of  the  Rav-cnsberg  Catbednl  and 
author  of  the  v«ty  flist  KAturoI  Hinlorj'in  Ccnnan,  urbo  died  exactly 
&  huBdred  ytars  alter  him.  My*  expressly  in  the  ustioQotniCAl  put  ol 
hia  work,  "  The  £nt  and  uppermoat  bea«-co  (there  are  leii  t4  ttieny 
•toad)  >tiU  and  doct  not  revolve.  It  is  uUed  in  Latin  Empynam. 
in  GMTOOn  Ftitrl,imin4l,  becauM  it  glows  and  glitters  in  wp«raatunJ 
brifhtnoH.  Tb«r«  God-  du-«tl»  nitli  tba  Chwcn  "  [Dot  fiocA  d»r 
Naiw  U.  1),  Tlie  new  Mtrononiy.  btwd  on  tha  ti«w  goograpfay, 
tlicrvfora  actually  <Ie!itro>-ed  "  tli«  dwelling  of  Cod."  on  wMcb  till  then 
cv«n  RchoLtdy  and  lre«-thiDkiiig  nea  had  t«liev«d,  and  robbed  the 
physico-tbeological  conceptions  oS  all  convincing  ivallty. 

*  Tb*  map  given  on  the  next  page  will  «nable  th«  reador  to  uadw^ 
utaad  more  cleuily  the  work  of  geograpIiiMi  ditcowry  which  be| 
in  the  thlrteentb  century.  The  block  ponion  tliows  bow  much  oS  _ 
wofid  was  known  lo  European<)  in  the  Artl  tiolt  ol  ihe  thirtpmlh  ccrttufy, 
i^.,  before  Marco  Polo;  all  that  u  left  white  wax  abralacely  Itrta 
ineegnM.  The  comparlsoo  it  stnlnng  and  tbc  diAgram  ix  a  symbol  ol 
Um  activity  of  the  Teutons  in  disoas-ery  in  other  sphere*  as  well.  II 
w«  were  lo  take  former  ages  and  non-European  pooptc<  into  considera- 
tion, the  blAck  portion  would  require  to  be  raodiiied  coevdetabty  ;  the 
Phacnlcians,  loc  mitance,  knew  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  but  tbey  had 
iince  then  been  lo«t  to  view  so  oomplcloly  that  the  old  oocounti  wore 
regarded  ae  fabUs ;  the  Kholili  had  been  in  constant  Intwoouse 
wltli  Hodagaaear  and  even  knew — it  is  said — the  sea>route  to  Qiine 
by  way  ol  India  ;  there  tretc  Cbriatian  (Nntorian)  bishops  ol  China 
in  tlie  seventh  century,  4e. — We  cannot  but  suppose  that  some  few 
furopeans,  at  the  E^pal  Court  and  in  trade  centres,  bad  vaguely 
heard  of  these  things  even  in  the  tbiitcenth  c«iitur)- ;  but.  as  I  wisbed 
to  sliun  what  was  really  known  and  had  bt«n  actually  seen,  my  map 
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possible.  The  earth  was  round  :  consequently  it  hovered 
in  space.  But  If  so,  why  should  not  sun,  moon  and 
fdanets  do  the  same  }  Thus  brilliant  hypotheses  of  the 
Hellenes  were  once  more  honoured  .*  Previous  to 
Magalhiles  such  speculations  {e.g..  those  of  Regiomontanus) 
had  never  gained  a  firm  fnoting ;  whereas,  now  that 
there  was  no  longer  any  duubt  about  the  shape  of  the 
earth,  a  Copernicus  immediately  appeared  ;  for  specula- 
tion was  now  based  on  sure  facts.  But  hereby  the  remem- 
brance of  the  telescope  which  Roger  Bacon  had  suggested 
was  at  once  awakened,  and  the  discoveries  upon  our  planet 
were  continued  by  discoveries  in  the  heavens.  Scarcely 
had  the  motion  of  the  earth  been  put  fonvard  as  a  prob* 
able  hypothesis,  when  the  revolution  of  the  moons  around 
Jupiter  was  observed  by  the  eye.-^  History  shows  us 
what  an  enormous  impulse  physics  received  from  the 
complete  revolution  of  cosmic  conceptions.    It  is  true  that 

Ifttbcc  contains  too  much  than  too  little.  Of  the  coast  of  India, 
tor  ex*inp1(!.  Europeaiu  had  then  no  definite  knowledge  at  all ;  itirM 
'  cenluriea  later,  aa  we  see  Irom  tJie  map  of  Johaiiu  Ruysch,  their  con- 
ccptioos  were  stilt  uncertaiQ  and  erroiieou* :  of  inoer  Asia  tlicy  knew 
only  the  c&rav&n  routes  to  Samarkand  and  the  TnduH.  A  few  yc>n 
before  Marco  Polo  two  Franciitcan  monks  teaclied  ICaralioram.  the 
capital  ol  the  Great  Khan,  and  brought  bacl<  the  first  minute  nccooats 
111  duna— though  only  Irom  hearsay  In  the  JahrttbtridkU  itr 
G«ctUdttswiiuntthaft  (xxii.  97)  Helmolt  suppieiuenta  tliis  note  u 
follows:  "  Siiic«  6}S  an  Imperial Chincae  edict  permitted  tlic Ncstortuu 
to  cany  on  mituiooary  work  in  China;  an  inscription  of  tbeytar?^! 
(described in  Navana  :Cliifi«un4dUCI>ineMn.  1901.  p.  loSQf.lmentioiu 
the  Ntstoiian  patriarch  Chanan-Iichu,  and  tolls  us  that  since  the 
beginning  of  mitaionary  activity  in  China  seventy  missionaries  had 
gone  there ;  to  tbe  south  of  the  Bsdkhash  lake  tlie  tomtntones  of  inon 
than  300U  Nestorian  Christiana  have  been  found."  5m  mtto  tha 
leetnre  of  Bsolz ;  Die  Ottatialtn,  1901,  p.  j;  !■  About  the  «nd  of 
the  tenth  century  there  wera  thousands  of  ChristiBii  churche*  In 
China. 

*  In  the  dedication  of  Ilia  Dt  HtvotMtonibus.  Copernicus  mentiom  thew 
views  oi  the  andcDts.  When  the  work  was  alterwardt  put  on  tb« 
ledex,  the  doctriae  of  Copemicua  was  simply  deuignated  doctrima 
Pylkatoriea  (Lange  :  GtickMU  dn  UaUri^itmtu.  4th  ed.  i.  172). 

t  The  nnotion  of  th«ee  moons  is  so  easy  to  obwrvc  that  Galilei 
noticed  it  at  once  and  ntentionod  it  in  a  leltw  dated  January  30. 
16 10. 
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ph,V3ics  begin  with  Archimedes.  90  that  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  the  Renaissance  \vas  of  some  little  sen-ice  here, 
but  Galilei  points  out  that  the  depreciation  of  higher 
mathematics  and  mechanics  was  due  to  the  want  of  a 
visible  object  for  their  application,*  and  the  chief  thing  i» 
that  a  mechanical  view  of  the  world  could  only  force  itself 
upon  men  when  they  perceived  with  their  eyes  the 
mechanical  stnicture  of  the  cosmos.  Now  (or  the  first 
time  were  the  laws  of  falling  bodies  carefully  in\'estigated  ; 
this  kd  to  a  new  conception  and  analysis  of  gravi- 
tation, and  a  new  and  more  accurate  determination  of 
the  fundamental  qualities  of  matter.  The  impetus  to  all 
th«se  studies)  was  given  by  the  imagination,  powerfully 
stirred  as  it  was  by  the  vision  of  constellations  hovering 
in  space.  The  great  importance  of  continual  discoveries 
for  stimulating  the  imagination,  and  consequently  also  for 
art.  has  been  alluded  to  already  (vol.  i.  p.  267) :  here  we  gain 
a  sight  of  the  principle  at  work.  We  sec  how  one  thing 
leads  to  another,  and  how  the  first  impulse  to  all  these  dis- 
coveries is  to  be  sought  in  the  vo>'agei  of  discoverj*.  But 
soon  tliis  central  influence  extended  its  waves  farther  and 
hrther,  to  the  deepest  depths  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
For  many  facts  were  now  disco%'ered  which  directly  con- 
tradicted the  apparent  proofs  and  doctrines  of  the  sacro- 
sanct Aristotle.  Nature  always  works  in  an  unexpected 
way  ;  man  possesses  no  organ  to  enable  him  to  divine  what 
has  not  yet  been  observed,  be  it  form  or  law  ;  this  gift  is 
denied  to  him.  Discovery  is  always  revelation.  These 
revelations,  these  answers  wrung  from  the  "  silent 
Sphinxes  "  to  riddles  hitherto  wrapt  in  sacred  gloom, 
worked  in  the  brains  of  men  of  genius  and  enabled  them 
not  only  to  anticipate  future  discoveries  but  also  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  an  absolutely  new  view  of  life's  problems — 

*  This  iaat  an/  nt«  the  inierpnutian  which  I  hav*  given  to  ■ 
qnotattoo  in  Thurot.  Rttlurflin  MsKH^utt  tur  U  printipt  d'AnkimtJt. 
iMQ.butat  prcitent  I  mm  uDfortvnatcly  anabtc  to  verify  the  accuracy 
of  ny  memory  and  the  correctneM  ol  my  vmw. 
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a  view  which  vms  neither  Hellenic  nor  Jewish,  but  Teu- 
tonic. Thu«  Leonardo  da  Vinci — a  pioneer  of  all  genuine 
science — already  proclaimed  la  Urta  i  una  sttUa  (the  earth 
isastar),  and  added  cl^ewhi^rc  by  way  of  explanation,  la 
Urra  non  i  nei  metto  del  tnottdo  (the  earth  is  not  in  the 
centre  of  the  universe) ;  and  with  a  shcvrly  incredible 
power  of  intuition  he  gave  utterance  to  the  ever  mem- 
orable words,  "  Alt  Ufe  is  motion."  *  A  hundred  years 
later  Giordano  Bruno,  the  inspired  visionary,  saw  our 
whole  solar  system  mo%'ing  on  in  infinite  space,  the  earth 
with  its  burden  of  men  and  human  destinies  a  mere  atom 
among  countless  atoms.  This  was  truly  very  far  from 
the  cosmogony  of  Hoses  and  the  God  who  had  chus«n 
the  small  people  of  the  Jews, "  that  he  might  be  honoured  " ; 
and  it  was  almost  equally  as  far  from  Aristotle  with  his 
pedantic  and  childish  teleology.  We  had  to  begin  to 
rear  the  edifice  of  an  absolutely  new  philosophy,  which 
should  answer  to  the  requirements  nf  the  Teutonic 
horizon  and  the  Teutonic  tendency  of  mind.  In  that 
connection  Descartes,  who  was  bom  before  Bruno  died, 
acquired  an  importance  which  affected  thf  history  of  the 
world,  in  that,  he,  exactly  as  his  ancestors,  the  daring 
seafarers,  insisted  on  systematically  doubting  everything 
traditional  and  on  fearlessly  investigating  tho  Unknown. 

I  shall  return  to  this  later.  All  these  things  resulted 
from  the  geograpWcal  discoveries.  Naturally  Ihej'  cannot 
be  regarded^as  effects  following  causes,  but  certainly  as 
events  which  had  been  occasioned  by  dcfiniteoocurrences. 
Had  we  possessed  freedom,  the  historical  development 
of  our  work  of  discover)'  might  have  been  different,  as 
we  see  clearly  enough  from  the  example  of  Roger  Bacon  ; 
however,  natura  sese  ad)uval ;  all  paths  but  tliat  of  geo- 

*il   find  the  puaage  quoted  thuft  ia  several  pUces.   but  the  oaly 
TMiuf  k  of  the  kinil  nlijch  t  know  in  the  orii^inal  it  Bomeurhut  diHereat : 

II  hkIo i cauia  d'oftti Vila  (Motion  U  the caueeof  3Uli!e)(in  J,  P.  Ricblcr*!! 
oditioD  of  the  Sailli  ItlUiari  di  Leonardo  da  Vinti,  it.  3S6,  Fra(iiiMit 
No>  "39).     The  Jocni«r  qaoMtiocia  an  takta  Irom  No*.  865  umI  8}8. 
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graphical  dbcoveries  had  been  forcibly  closed  against 
us :  Ihis  remained  open,  because  all  Churches  love  the 
perfume  of  gold,  and  because  even  a  Columbus  dreamt 
of  equipping  an  army  against  the  Turks  with  ihe  treasure 
to  be  won  ;  thus  geographical  discovery  became  the  basis 
of  all  other  di^overie^,  and  so  at  the  same  time  the 
foundation  of  our  gradual  intellectual  emancipation, 
which,  however,  is  even  now  far  from  being  perfect. 

It  would  be  easy  to  prove  the  influence  wliich  the 
discovery  of  the  world  exerci^ed  upon  all  other  branches 
of  Ufc,  upon  industry  and  trade,  and  so  at  the  same  time 
upon  the  economic  moulding  of  Europe,  upon  agriculture 
by  the  introduction  of  new  vegetables,  like  the  potato, 
upon  medicine  (think  of  quinine),  upon  poUtics,  and 
so  forth.  I  leave  this  to  the  reader  and  only  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  all  these  spheres  the  afore- 
mentioned influence  increases  the  nearer  we  come  to 
the  nineteenth  century ;  every  day  our  life,  in  contrast 
to  the  "  European  "  life  of  former  days,  is  becoming  more 
and  more  a  "  planetary  "  one. 

IdeiVUSM 

There  is  another  great  sphere  of  profound  influence, 
little  heeded  in  this  connection,  which  I  camiot  leave 
undiscussed,  and  that  all  tlie  more  ^ince  in  this  very  ca:^e 
the  inevitable  consequences  of  the  discoveries  have  taken 
longest  to  reveal  themselves  and  hardly  begun  even  in 
the  nineteenth  century  to  assume  definite  slwpe :  I 
mean  the  influence  of  discoveries  upon  religion.  The 
discover^' — first  of  the  spheroidal  shape  of  tlie  earth, 
secondly,  of  its  position  in  the  cosmos,  then  of  the  laws 
of  motion,  of  the  chemical  structure  of  mutter,  &c.  Sec, 
has  brought  about  that  the  faultles:dy  mechanical  in- 
terpretation  of  nature  is  unavoidable  and  the  only 
true  one.    When  1  :^y  "  the  only  true  one,"  1  mean  llmt 

II  T 
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H  can  be  the  only  inie  one  for  us  Teuton*:  other  men 
may — in  the  future  as  in  the  past — think  diffemtly ; 
among  u*  also  there  is  now  and  then  a  reaction  against 
the  tcKi  one-sided  predominance  of  a  purely  mecbuiica] 
interpretation  of  nature  :  but  let  not  ephemeral  move- 
meiit«  lead  OS  astray :  we  must  ever  of  neces&tty  come 
back  to  mechanism,  and  k>  long  a  the  Teut<m  pre- 
dominatGs,  he  will  force  this  view  nf  his  even  upon  noo- 
Teatons.  1  am  not  speaking  of  theories,  I  must  discuss 
them  elsewhere ;  but  whatever  form  the  theory  may 
asstmte,  henceforth  it  will  a]wa\-s  be  "  mechanical,"  that 
is,  the  inexonble  demand  of  Teutonic  thniight,  for  only 
thus  can  it  keep  the  outer  and  the  inner  world  beneficially 
acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other.  Thb  is  so  un- 
rentnrtvdly  true  of  us  that  I  can  in  no  way  make  up  my 
mind  to  regard  the  doctrine  of  mechanism  as  a  "  theory,*' 
and  consequently  as  pertaining  to  "  science  " :  I  think 
I  must  rather  view  it  as  a  discover^-,  as  an  established 
fact.  The  philosopher  may  justify  this,  but  the  irium- 
I^nt  progress  of  our  tangible  discoveries  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  for  the  ordinary  man  ;  for  the  mechanical 
thought,  strictly  adhered  to,  has  been  from  the  beginning 
to  the  present  day  the  Ariadne's  thread  which  lias  guided 
UH  in  safety  through  all  the  lab>Tinthinc  paths  of  error. 
As  I  wrote  on  the  title-page  of  this  book,  "Weproclaim 
our  adherence  to  the  race  which  from  out  the  darkness 
strives  to  reach  the  hght."  What  in  the  world  of  em- 
pirical experience  has  ted  and  still  leads  us  from  darkness 
into  light  was  and  is  the  unfaltering  adherence  to  mech- 
anism. By  this — and  this  alone — we  have  acquired  a 
niasa  of  perceptions  and  a  command  over  nature  never 
equalled  by  any  other  human  race.*    Now  this  victory 

*  A(  one  mutt  ever  and  in  all  Ibin^^  t>o  Appitchmxivc  Of  being  mU- 
aBdentood  in  on  age  when  tlic  phitoMiphic  Mrnw  ha;;  beoooi«  so  bai- 
buotu.  I  kdd  in  the  wwda  of  Kant.  "  TltouRti  there  cad  be  no  teal 
knowlcilBe  ol  iutiiT«  unlcH  niKhanitm  a  nikdc  th«  bui^  ol  rtaeorcb. 
y«(  Itiiaii  true  only  oi  msttw  kod  do«i  notiirKtudAtbeseuctun^kfttr 
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of  mechanism  signifies  the  inevitable,  complete  over- 
throw of  all  materinlistic  religion.  This  issue  is  a  sur- 
acbut  irrefutable.    The  Jewish  world-chronicle  might 

fhavc  some  significance  for  Cosmas  Indicoplcustcs,  for 
us  it  can  have  none  ;  as  applied  to  the  universe,  as  we 

Lknow  it  to-day,  it  is  simply  absurd.     But  equally  un- 

^tenable  in  the  face  of  mechanism  is  all  that  Eastern  magic 
which,  almost  undisguised,  forms  so  essential  a  part  of  the 
so-called  Christian  Creed  [see  pp.  123,  128).  Mechanism 
in  philosophy  and  materialism  in  religion  are  for  ever 
irreconcilable.  He  who  mechanically  interprets  empirical 
nature  as  perceived  by  the  senses  has  an  ideal  religion  or 
none  at  all ;  all  else  is  conscious  or  unconscious  self- 
deception.    The  Jew  knew  no  mechanism  of  any  kind; 

J  from  Creation  out  of  nothing  to  his  dreams  of  a  Messianic 
future  everything  is  in  his  case  freely  ruling,  all-powerful 
arbitrariness ;  *  that  is  also  the  reason  why  he  never 
discovered  anything  :  with  hira  one  thing  only  is  essential, 
the  Creator  ;  that  explains  everything.  The  mystical 
and  magical  notions,  upon  which  all  our  ecclesiastical 
sacraments  arc  based,  stand  on  an  even  lower  plane 
of  materialism ;  for  they  signify  principally  a  change 
of  substance  and  are  therefore  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
the  alchemy  of  souls.  Consistent  mechanism,  on  the  uthcr 
hand.as  we  Teutons  lutve  created  it  and  from  wliich  we  can 
no  longer  escape,  is  compatible  only  with  a  purely  ideal, 
i.c..  transcendent,  religion,  such  as  Jesus  Christ  had 
taught :  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  within  you-t  Religion 
for  us  cannot  be  chronicle,  but  experience  only — itmer, 
direct  experience. 

I  must  come  back  to  this  elsewhere.  Here  I  shall 
anticipate  one  point  only,  that  in  my  opinion  Kant's 
universal  importance  rests  upon  his  brilliant  compre- 

I  and  r«ttectiiig  upoa  a  Principle,  wliich  is  quite  ditl«ient  Iron)  expkiiatlou 
•ccorduig  to  lli«  RxcliuiiMi)  of  natun  "  [Krilik  44r  Urtaiiiiiafi,  i  70). 
*  Set  voL  I.  p.  940 '■  t  Sm  voL  i.  p.  187  (.,  voL  il.  p.  40. 
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beiision  uf  this  fact,  that  the  Mechanical  doctrine,  con- 
tistcntly  pursued  to  its  furthest  limits,  furnishes  the 
explanation  of  the  world,  and  that  the  purely  ld«al 
doctrine  alune  futnislies  luws  for  the  inner  man.* 

For  how  many  more  centuries  shall  we  drag  thc^fettcr 
of  the  conscious  falsehood  ol  believing  in  absurdities 
revciikd  truth  ?  I  do  not  know.  But  I  hope  that 
shall  not  do  so  much  longer.  For  the  religious  cravinf^ 
i»  growing  so  great  and  so  imperious  in  our  breasts  that^ 
of  necessity  a  day  muiit  come  when  that  craving  will 

*  In  Ibe  inter«st  ol  pbiloaopliJcally  traiaeti  rcaiTcrs  1  uiiib  to  Kitui^ 
that  I  un  uwaie  ut  the  fact  that  Kant  eitablisliM  a  dj-namic  DalumI 
pbikwophy  in  coiitiiiiit  to  a  mccbanial  natural  philowphy  (AfWn- 
physiicMe   AntaitiigruntU   der  Salm-wmitatlmtt  ii.),  but    there  <t  U 
<|uesuon  of  dUtiuclion-i  which  cannot  b«  brought  fofwaid  in  a  worl 
hke  Um  pvMcnt:  mortovcr,  Kant  uiies  the  word  "  Dynamic ' 
lo  expKs*  a  *pecial  view  of  a  strictly  mechanical  <according  to 
genatnl  u»e  ot  tlw  Xtrm)  interpretation  ol  nature.     I  shotild  lijte  to' 
fialM  this  opporlunity  ol  inukmg  it  perfectly  clear  that  1  do  not  bind 
nyteU  hanil  and  loot  to  the  K^mtion  syHtcm.     t  nni  not  leauicd  enough 
to  loUow  all  tboM  icbidaalic  lurnmga  und  tniatings  ;    it  would  be  prv] 
•lUBption  for  ntfl  to  my  that  1  bcUmscd  to  tliis  or  that  achool :   birt 
tiM  (Mfsonalityldo  see  clearly,  and  I  ot»«rve  what  a  mighty  stimnht* 
it  ia,  and  in  what  directions.    The  luipuitaut  thing  lor  nw  i«  not  the 
"being  right"  or  "being  vrrong" — this  nc^'cr-ceosing  battling  with 
wiiidmkUi  ul  puny  miad^but  fint  and   fuiemort  the  itnportanco  (I 
niiKht  beincliued  in  tliis  connection  toiav  ^^  "  dynamic"  importancB) 
ol  til*  rouul  in  question,  and  secondly  its  indi\  iduality.    And  id  thii 
railivct  I  behold  Kaut  so  great  that  but  feu  in  the  world'*  hiitor)'  can  i 
Iweotnpared  with  him.  iutd  he  i*  to  tfaoiuughly  und  speci&cally  Tcotonia 
(oven  in  the  Unuiiag  Knse  oi  the  word)  ttat  he  attaina  to  typicalJ 
signirKiUKe.     Ptiiloooptiical  tcchuitioe  is  in  him  Mnaething  ButxiiOiaate,.  f 
mnditioMd,    acctdcotal.    ephemeral:      the    dcci»i\«.    ut)oooditioDe().J 
HBcpkeneral  alemaat  ii  the  fnndan-.eDial  power.  "  not  the  word  spolMLJ 
but  the  Rpealuc  of  it."  as  the  I'panishads  cxprem  it.     For  Kant'a' 
importauoo  M  k  dlacoverer  1  abo  refer  tlie  mdet  to  P.  A.  Lange'a  i 
G*tcJtitJUt  d»t  MaUriaiismm  (iSSi.  p.  J^j).  where  the  authot  itm"* 
•ritb  idmlrabla  Kutencas  ttttt  with  Kant  it  was  not.  and  could  not  be, 
K  qtiMlioB  of  ptovinf  hii  londaiuental  pciticiple*.  hnt  raihtr  of  di»- 
covfrlBf  tbcou    la  reality  Kant  ia  aa  eto«n«,  to  b«  ooncartd  «fth'] 
Galilei  01  Harvey ;  be  proceedi  tram  iactt  and  "  la  nabty  his  oMthod 
a  no  otbai  than  t^at  at  iadactioa."    Th*  confuteo  ansae  Irocn  tba 
tact  that  men  are  not  clear  on  this  tnattv.     At  aay  rate  it  ii  emleM 
that.  av«8  IrOfD  a  tan&al  poimt  oJ  view,  I  wat  justified  m  cloau^  the 
acctioa  on  "  DtMox-air  **  wilk  the  aaoM  of  Kaat 
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«lwHer  the  rotten,  gloomy  edifice,  and  then  we  shalJstep 
ntit  into  the  new,  bright,  glorious  kingdom  which  haa 
long  been  awaiting  us ;  that  will  be  the  crowa  o(  the 
Teutonic  work  of  discovery. 

3.  SCIENCE  (FROM  Roger  Bacok  to  Lavoisier} 
Our  Scientific  Methods 

The  difference  between  science  and  the  raw  material 

of  knowledge,  which  is  supplied  by  discovery,  has  already 

been  pointed  out,  and  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  discussion 

on  p.  236 ;    I  also  called  attention  to  the  boundary-line 

between  science  and  philosophy.    The  fact  that  shaqp 

distinguishing-hnei^  can    never  be  drawn  without  some 

arbitral^'  differentiation  docs  not  in  any  way  invalidate 

the  principle  of  separation.    E\*en  the  sciences,  that  is, 

our  new  Teutonic  scientific  methods,  have  taught  us 

another  lesson.     Leibniz  might  for  all  that  again  adopt 

the  so-called  law  of  continuity  and  carry  it  to  its  extreme 

consequences  ;  in  pnicticc  wc  dispense  with  metaphysical 

proof,  for  even  experience  shows  us  on  all  sidesagraduaJ 

merging  and  blending.*    But  in  order  to  build  up  science 

we  must  distinguish,  and  the  correct  differentiation  is 

that  which  holds  good  in  practice.     Nature,  of  course, 

knows  no  such  separation  ;  that  does  not  matter  ;  nature 

knows  no  science  either;    it  is  difforentiation  in  the 

material    supphcd    by    nature,    followed    by    reuniting 

according  to  humanly  comprehensible  principles,  that  in 

general  forms  science. 

Dich  im  Uaendlichea  lu  finden. 

Munt  untcrscheiilen  nnd  dmn  vcrbjnden-f 

•  Natimlty  I  am  ai  tliis  moment  IcnvlDR  tlie  purely  mnthunaticat 
out  ol  account ;  for  in  that  «pheTe  it  wm  certninly  n  rcmArlcnblv, 
apOdi-Riaking  achl«veni«nl.  so  to  tmutorm  the  i<l<a  of  the  Continuou 
and  "  to  Mpunta  it  (torn  th«  geometrical  confrpt-fMi.  lliat  we  coiild  nw 
It  for  piirpoMS  o(  calciUatJon  "  (Ccil^Ar.lt;  OculiHUle  itr  MM4mat(k 
in  D*titulj<mt.  1877.  p.  144)' 

f  Ta  comprclieriit  iI>h  li.iCiiiit«,  you  munt  ilitilBgiiish  and  tlicn  unito. 
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That  is  why  I  appeakd  to  Bichat  at  ihe  beginning  of 
this  section.  If  the  classification  of  tissues  which  he 
taught  had  been  revealed  by  nature  as  dasaficalion,  it 
would  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  times ;  but 
thii  is  far  from  being  the  case,  for  the  dii^tinctions  proposed 
by  Bictiat  ha\'e  ticen  considerably  modified  since  ;  as 
a  niatter  of  fact,  we  find  everj-wherc  transitional  stage 
between  the  kinds  of  tissue,  some  of  them  perfectly 
obvious,  others  which  reveal  thcmsch'cs  only  to  minuter 
observation  ;  and  thus  thoughtful  investigators  have  hettn 
forced  to  experiment,  till  they  were  able  to  fix  the  exact 
point  where  the  needs  of  the  human  intellect  and  respect 
for  the  facu  of  nature  harmoniously  counterbalance 
each  other.  This  point  can  be  determined — not,  it  is 
true,  at  once,  but  by  practical  experience ;  for  in  its 
methods  science  is  guided  by  two  considerations,  it 
to  store  up  as  capital  what  is  known,  and  it  has  to  see 
that  this  capital  bears  interest  in  the  form  of  new  know- 
ledge.  It  is  by  this  standard  that  the  work  of  a  Bichat 
is  measured ;  for  here,  as  elsewhere,  genius  does  not 
invent,  it  does  not  create  out  of  nothing,  but  shapes  what 
is  present.  As  Homer  moulded  the  popular  poetry,  so 
Bichat  gave  sliape  to  anatomy ;  and  the  same  method 
is  necessary  in  evcr>-  department  of  knowledge.* 

This  purely  methodological  remark,  meant  only  to 
justify  my  own  procedure,  has  obviously  brought  us  to 
the  heart  of  the  subject ;  indeed  I  think  we  have  already 
unwittingly  laid  our  fjnj^cr  upon  the  central  point. 

I  have  already  pointed  out  that,  while  the  Hellenes 
may  be  superior  to  us  as  theorists,  they  arc  certainly 
inferior  as  observers.  Now  theorising  and  systematising 
is  nothing  cUc  than  the  shaping  work  of  science.  If  we 
do  not  shape — that  is  to  say,  if  we  do  not  theorise  and 

*  5m  vol.  I.  p.  41 1.  The«uffix*cAa/llnn'ftttNt«4>tjV(td«niC«}(leDot«> 
to  order,  to  fonii  (Eng.  shajxt) ;  science,  ibortforv,  tiimss  th;  thjti)tii( 
o(  the  Known. 
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systematise — wo  can  only  assimilate  a  minimum  of 
}cnowledge ;  it  flows  through  our  brain  as  through  a 
sieve.  However,  the  process  of  shaping  is  not  without 
its  drawbacks  ;   for,  as  pointed  out  in  Bichat's  case,  this 

ishaping  is  essentially  human,  that  is,  in  reference  to 
nature  it  is  a  mere  one-sided  and  inadequate  beginning. 
The  natural  sciences  •  themselves  reveal  the  nullity  of 
the  gross  anthropomorphism  of  all  the  Kegels  in  the 
world.  It  is  not  true  that  the  human  intellect  can 
adequately  grasp  phenomena  ;  the  sciences  prove  the 
contrary ;  every  one  whose  mind  has  been  trained  in 
the  school  of  observation  knows  that.  Even  the  much 
profoundcr  conception  of  a  Paracelsus,  who  called  sur- 
rounding nature  the  "  outer  man,"  may,  it  is  true, 
attract  us  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  but  it 
will  be  found  to  be,  scientifically,  of  little  use  ;  for  when- 
ever I  have  to  deal  with  empirical  facts,  my  innermost 
heart  is  a  muscle  and  my  thought  the  function  of  a  grey 
and  white  mass  encased  ^vithin  a  skull :  so  far  as  the  life 
of  my  inner  personality  is  concerned,  this  is  all  just  as 
"  external  "  as  any  of  those  stars,  whose  light,  according 
to  Wm.  Herschel,  requires  two  million  years  to  reach  my 

ftyt.  if  then  nature  is  perhaps  in  a  certain  sense  an 
'  outer  man, "as  Paracelsus  and  after  him  Goethe  say, 
that,  from  the  purely  scientific  point  of  view,  brings  her 
not  one  inch  nearer  to  me  and  to  my  circumscribed  and 
spccificially  human  understanding ;  foe  man  too  is 
merely  an  "  external." 

Nichts  itt  (iTlnnen,  Dichts  ist  dnuasca  : 
Deno  ma  iBDSD,  du  ist  aaMeD.f 

Hence  all  scicnti&c  systematising  and  theorising  is  a 
fitting  and  adapting  :    of  course  it  is  as  accurate  as 

■  1  likve  already  pointed  out  ttut  aiU  RenulM  KiMC*  it  oftitml 
•CMOIM  (p.  aj7  (.^ 

t  Nothing  is  wiUtin.  natbing  is  wilbout :  ior  wbat  ia  within  l» 
without. 
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po&sible,  but  never  qaite  tne  from  error,  &nd,  abo\'e  all, 
it  is  always  a  faunianly  tinted  rendering,  translating, 
interpreting.  Tbe  Hellene  did  not  know  tliis.  Un- 
rivalled Ai  a  modeller,  in  science  too  he  demanded  the 

Faultlrss,  the  perfectly  Rounded.  :md  ihu5  barrfd  in  his 
own  face  the  d"or  that  led  tti  knowledge  of  nature.  True 
observation  becomes  impossible  as  soon  as  man  inarches 
forward  with  one-sided  human  denund^  ;  the  example 
of  th<-  great  Aristotle  should  warn  us  against  that. 
Nothing  will  convince  us  more  thoroughly  on  this  point 
than  the  study  of  mathL-matics  :  here  at  once  we  observe 
wliat  hampered  the  Hellenes  and  what  has  aided  us. 
The  achievements  o(  the  Hellenes  in  geometry  are  known 
to  all :  but  it  is  very  intereitinf;  to  notice  how  the  tri- 
umphant progress  of  their  mathematical  investigation 
encountered  an  insarmutintable  obstacle  in  its  further 
development.  Hoefer  calls  attention  to  the  nature  of 
thisobstacle  bypointing  out  that  a  Greek  mathematician 
never  tolerated  an  "  approximately  "  ;  for  him  the  proof 
of  the  proposition  had  to  be  absolutely  faultless  or  it  was 
invalid:  the  conception  that  two  magnitudes  differing 
"  infinitely  "  little  can  in  practice  be  regarded  as  equal 
is  something  against  which  his  whole  nature  would  have 
revolted.* 

It  is  true  that  Archimedes  in  his  inv'estigations  of  the 
properties  of  the  circle  inevitably  came  upon  results 
that  could  not  be  exactly  expressed,  but  he  then  says 
simply,  "  greater  than  so  much  and  less  than  so  much  " ; 
and  he  expresses  no  opinion  about  the  irrational  roots, 
which  he  had  to  extract  to  get  at  liis  results.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  modem  mathematics  with  their  almost 
Incomprehensible  achievements,  are   based,   as  we   all 

*  Hitioire  dtt  maiMimaWquts.  4tli  ed.  p,  106.  There  the  reader  will 
find  an  excellent  example  of  how  the  Greek  proferretl  the  rtJu£tia  ad 
mbiufdum.  which  wa»  not  directly  convincing,  because  purely  logicftl, 
rather  th.m  follow  the  path  of  evident,  strlctlir  matliematical  proof,  in 
which  an  "  In&uite  approxiniation  "  is  rq^ded  «»  equality. 
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know,  upon  calrulatioiii  witli  "  iiifinilely  n«ar,"  that  fs, 
therefore,  approximat*  values.  By  this  "  InfinitesiiDnl 
Calculus  "  th«  broad  impenetrable  forest  nf  irrational 
numbers  that  blorked  our  way  at  every  step  h^s  been 
felled  :  •  (or  the  great  majority  of  roots  and  of  sn-called 
"  (unctions  "  which  occur  in  the  meastiremenl  of  angles 
and  curves  come  under  this  head.  But  for  this  intro- 
Juction  of  approximate  values  our  whole  astronomy, 
geode;;y,  ph>'sics,  mechanics  and  verj'  important  parts 

}vi  our  industry  would  be  impossible.  And  how  was  this 
revolution  brought  about  ?  By  boldly  cutting  a  knot 
which  is  tied  in  the  human  brain  alone.  This  knot  could 
never  have  been  untied.  In  this  very  province,  that  of 
mathematics,  where  everything  seemed  so  transparent 
and  free  from  contradiction,  man  had  very  soon  reached 
the  limit  of  his  specific  human  possibilities  ;  he  saw  quite 
well  that  nature  does  not  trouble  herself  about  what 
is  humanly  thinkable  and  unthinkable,  and  that  the 
brain  of  the  proud  homo  sapiens  is  inadequate  to  grasp 
and  to  exprc'i'^  the  verj- -.implest  thing— the  relation  of 
magnitudes  to  one  another ;    but  what  did  it  matter  ? 

IAs  wc  have  seen,  (he  passion  of  the  Teuton  aimed  rather 
at  posf^esision  than  at  purely  formal  shaping  :  his  shrewd 
obscn-ation  o(  nature,  his  highly  developed  receptivity 
soon  convinced  him  thnt  the  formal  faulflessness  of  the 
image  in  tlic  mind  is  absolutely  no  conditio  sine  qua  non 

*  brationnl  nnmbtn  an  tncb  u  «n  iiev«r  be  cjcpressed  qulto 

iccoratvly.  Uial  is  to  ny,  in  the  language  of  unthmetic,  snch  tw  <onuiin 

ftn  imttlociBl  fraction ;  among  them  thcro  is  a  largo  ntimhcr  ol  tbc  most 

inpnrtJkDt  quantitici  that  coiutnntty  occur  in  all  calcitlationn.  t-f..  tli« 

\\XU9  roots  of  most  oumbcRi.  tbc  relation  of  tbc  diAgciiuiU  to  the  ti<l« 

,  square,  of  the  dtiimcicr  of  a  ctrclc  to  its  drcumfcrencc.  Ac    Tha 

ttter  quantity,  the  ir  of  tbr  mathcmatician.i.  has  atrtody   been  cal- 

lienlattd  In  two  liundrod  drcimal  pWci:   nc  might  calculate  it  to  two 

'  millions,  it  Kould  «lilt  be  only  an  approximation.    Th»  simple  example 

wU)  prove  to  a  thoroughly  tangible  manner  the  organic  iniidcquBcy  of 

tlw   baman   inteUccI,  its    incapacity  to  oxpreu  e\oa  quite  aimpl* 

nlatlotu.    {Sft  vol.  i.  p.  4.U  for  the  contribution  ol  the  Indo-Aryaiu 

to  the  lovMUgation  oi  itmitonal  numtwn.) 
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foritspossc3sion,that  is,  in  this  case,  for  an  understanding 
which  is  as  comprehensive  as  pofisible.  The  important 
thing  with  the  Greek  was  the  respoct  of  man  for  himselfl 
and  for  his  human  nature :  to  cherish  thoughts  which 
were  not  thinkable  in  all  parts  seemed  to  him  a  crime 
against  human  natiue :  the  Teuton,  on  the  otlvcr  hand, 
had  a  much  more  vivid  reverence  for  nature  (in  contrast 
to  man)  than  the  Hellene,  and  moreover,  like  his  Faust, 
he  lias  never  been  afraid  of  contracts  wth  the  devil. 
And  so  he  invented  the  imaginary  magnitudes,  that  is. 
absolutely  unthinkable  quantities,  the  type  of  which  Is 

In  handbooks  they  arc  usually  defined  as  "  magnitudes 
that  exist  only  in  the  imagination ;  "  it  would  be  perhaps 
more  correct  to  say,  magnitudes  which  can  occur  any- 
where except  in  the  imagination,  for  man  is  incapable 
of  conceiving  them  at  all.  Through  this  brilliant  dis- 
covery of  the  Goths  and  Lombardians  of  the  extreme 
north  of  Italy  *  calculation  received  an  unsu-spccted 
elasticity  :  the  absolutely  unthinkable  henceforth  sen-cd 
to  determine  the  relations  of  concrete  facts,  which  other- 
wise could  not  ha%'e  been  tackled.  The  complcmcntaiy , 
step  was  soon  taken  :  where  one  magintitde  approaches ' 
"  infinitely  "  near  to  another  without  ever  reaching  it, 
the  gap  was  arbitrarily  bridged,  and  over  this  bridge 
man  marched  from  the  sphere  of  the  Impossible  into  the' 
sphere  of  the  Possible.  Thus,  for  example,  the  insoluble 
problems  of  the  circle  were  solved  by  regarding  tlie  latter 
as  a  polygon  with  an  "  infinite  "  number  of  sides,  a3I 
therefore  infinitely  small.    Pascal  had  already  spoken 

CatxLanus  of  Milan :  both  flourlsbed  In  the  li'st  half  of  Uio  sixteenttl 
century.  But  here,  tu  In  the  owe  ot  the  cilciili«,  fluxion*.  4c.  wf»' 
Cftn  hardly  n&in*  de&iiiti)  laveBton.  for  the  ncccutly  of  solving  at- 
tromomlut  and  ph)tinl  probleins  (which  the  geographical  dltcoverittj 
bad  propounded)  tu^cested  elniitni  (houghiR  to  the  moat  v«rlovP 
indivlduaU. 
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of  magnitudes  which  arc  "  smaller  than  any  given  mag- 
nitude '  ■  and  had  designated  them  quantUis  n^gligeablcs  ;  • 
but  Newton  and  Leibniz  went  much  further,  in  that 
they  systematically  perfected  calculation  with  these 
infinite  sorics — the  infinitesimal  calculation  to  which  I 
have  referred;  The  advance  thus  made  was  simply 
incalculable ;  for  the  first  time  only  matl»eniatic$  were 
redeemed  from  rigidity  lo  life,  for  the  first  time  they 
were  enabled  to  analyse  accurately  not  only  motionle:>^ 
shape  but  also  motion.  Moreover,  irrational  numbers 
were  now,  in  a  way,  done  away  with,  since  we  can  now. 
when  ncccssan,',  avoid  them.  But  this  was  not  all,  an 
idea — the  idea  of  the  Infinite — which  had  formerly  been 
current  only  in  philosophy,  was  henceforth  extended  to 
mathematics  and  acted  like  an  t-Uxir  which  gave  them 
the  strength  to  achieve  unlieard-of  things.  Ju»t  as  it 
may  happen  that  two  magnitudes  approach  "infinitely  " 
near  to  each  other,  so  it  may  also  happen  that  the  one 
increases  or  decreases  "  infinitely,"  while  the  other 
remains  constant  :  thus  the  infinitely  great  t  and  the 
infinitely  small — two  absolutely  inconccirabic  things — 
may  now  also  become  workable  components  of  our 
calculations  :  we  cannot  think  them,  but  we  can  use 
them,  and  from  their  use  we  derive  concrete,  pre-eminently 
practical  results.  Our  knowledge  of  nature,  our  capacity 
even  to  approach  many  natural  problem';,  rests  to  a  ver>' 
great  extent  upon  this  one  daring,  autocratic  achievement. 
As  Camot  sa>-s :  "  No  other  idea  has  supplied  us  with  so 
simple  and  effectual  means  of  acquiring  an  accurate 

*  Saint-Bcuve  eicpr»3»  the  significant  opinion  that  this  daring 
nun  "  formed  in  himseli  a  second  Prankish  inv-asion  at  Gaul."  Id 
turn  the  paicly  Teutonic  spirit  lusertB  itsell  onc«  more  ogaiiut  tlic  Cbao« 
of  People*,  that  was  fiooding  Fiance,  and  ita  chief  0(^10.  the  Order  of 
the  Jciuits. 

t  The  infinitely  great  is  introduced  into  maibetiiatict  as  unity 
divided  by  nn  infinitely  imall  number.  Concerning  thi*  mpposition 
Berkeley  remarks  .  "  II  'n  thockioii  t<i  gocd  ten:^  "  :  so  it  i>.  but  it 
torven  a  practical  purpose  and  ttut  m  the  uupartant  thing. 
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knowledge  o(  nature's  Jaws."*  The  ancients  had  said,  Non 
enlis  Hulia  sunt  pradicata  (Of  things  that  are  not  nothing 
can  be  said) ;  but  that  which  is  not  within  our  head  may 
wcU  exist  outside  our  head,  and.  vice  vers&,  things  which 
undoubtedly  exist  only  in  the  hitman  brain  and  arc 
nevertheless  recognised  by  us  to  be  flagrantly  "  im- 
possible "  may  as  instruments  do  us  very  goo'1  service, 
enabling  us  defiantly  to  gain  by  roundabout  ways  a 
knowledge  which  is  not  directly  available  to  human 
beings. 

The  character  of  this  work  forbids  me  to  pursue  this 
mathematical  discus-^iun  further,  though  I  am  glad  to 
have  found  an  opportunity  in  this  section  on  Science  to 
mention  at  the  very  beginning  this  chief  organ  of  all 
systematic  knowledge  ;  we  Iiave  seen  that  Leonardo 
even  ded.ired  motion  to  be  the  cause  of  all  life  ;  he  was 
soon  followed  by  Descartes,  who  viewed  matter  itself 
as  motion — everj'whcrc  the  merhanieal  interpretation  of 
empirical  tacts,  which  was  emphasised  in  the  last  section, 
asserts  itself !  But  mechanics  .ire  an  ocean  over  which 
the  ship  of  mathematics  alone  can  carry  us.  Only  in 
so  far  as  a  science  can  be  reduced  to  mathematical 
principles  does  it  seem  to  us  to  be  exact,  and  that 
because  it  is  in  so  far  strictly  mechanical  and  consequently 
"  navigable."  "Niisuna  humana  investigaiione  si  po 
dimandare  vera  scientia  s'assa  non  passa  per  If  tnaite- 

■  Riptti^ni  iur  la  mUapkys^t  du  catatt  iufinitiiimal,  4tli  ed.,  iSti 
Tliia  pamphlvt  of  Ui«  famoui  mathomaticlan  a  so  perfectly  clear  th 
ttwre  i*  probably  nothing  quite  like  It  on  tltis  subject,  which,  owing 
to  the  cxttMiMly  cootradictory  nature  of  the  matter,  is  taot  »  httle 
coBfaud.  As  Carnot  says,  many  mathcmntlcian^  have  tt-orkcd  with 
mcc«M  in  the  finld  ol  in^nitcsimal  calciiJation,  withoiil  ever  acquiring 
«  deu  conception  of  tlic  thouglit  which  Jonccd  the  basis  of  their 
OperationH.  "  Fortunately,"  he  continiKK.  "  llm  bait  not  detncted 
from  the  traitfulncss  ot  the  discovery :  for  there  are  certain  lunda-j 
roentAl  idena.  which  cut  ne\-eT  be  gnt-ipcd  in  .ill  their  clearnws,  &ad 
wltkh  neverUidc<s.  as  soon  as  ever  sotne  ol  tlieir  ftnrt  results  stand 
b«lor0  OS.  open  up  to  the  human  intellect  a  wid*  Md,  which  it  cMl] 
nvtatignte  at  leisure  in  all  directions." 
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maUche  dtmonstrationi,"  says  l^eonardo  da  Vinci :  *  and 
the  voice  of  the  Italian  ^eer  at  th«  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  re-echoed  by  that  of  the  Gennan 
sage  at  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth ;"  I  J  assert 
that  in  every  special  theor>'|  of  nature  there^can  only 
be  so  much  real  science  A9.  is  vouched  for  by 
mathematics."  f 

With  these  remarks,  however,  as  I  liinted  at  the  very 
outset,  I  have  been  keeping  a  more  general  purpose  in 
view  ;  I  wi^hed  to  reveal  the  peculiar  character  not  only 
of  our  mathematics  but  of  our  scientific  method  as  a 
whole ;  [  hope  I  have  succeeded.  I  can  beat  draw  the 
moral  of  what  has  been  said  by  quoting  a  remark  of 
Leibniz :  "  Rest  can  he  regardcdj  as  an  infinitely  slow 
speed  or  as  an  intinitely  great  retardation,  so  that  in 
any  case  the  law  of  rest  \a  to  be  considered  merely  as  a 
Kpecial  case  within  the  laws  of  motion.  Similarly  we  can 
regard  two  perfectly  equal  magnitudes  as  unequal  (if 
it  serves  our  purpose),  by  looking  upon  the  inequality 
as  infinitely  small,"  &c.|    This  statement  expresses  the 

*  LUno  di  pitiura  1.  1  (In  Helitfich  Lndwig**  edition).  I  ihoutd  like 
10  call  spedal  attention  to  i>n«  of  tlie  remuto  ol  the  great  maji  which 
\JbtM  <1B  thia  point,  No.  iijS  in  Uw  edition  ot  lu>  writings  by  J.  P. 
hUr  (li.  389}  r  "  Ntuutta  {-trtttca  Mh  ititnlit  4.  dmit  mom  li  pui 
pptitM*  WNi)  ddU  idtntit  matrmatiik*  t  tlu  not»  tono  UHib  torn  *>tt 
atithe." 
Knnt.  Milaphyiiuhe  Anfanttgiiini*  dtr  NatHrurineiutlitilf,  PrcUcc. 
Letter  to  Bayle.  July  16II7  (ijuoted  from  IIAfer.  i.  c.  p.  481).  I 
^do  not  know  vhat  Baylc'i  antnetf  was.  In  lu>  liictiantutitt  I  find 
Jet  Zeno  a  >'ioIciit  attack  upon  all  matbemutics :  "  Uatbemsiics 
we  one  lata).  imnioiHirable  delect :  tlie>-  are  in  bict  a  mere  chiilMn. 
Tile  inathcmaliciil  points,  and  conaequoitly  also  tlie  liiua  and  aurteoes 
of  tlie  gcomctitciuti!!.  tfaeir  sptuffes,  axot,  &c..  are  all  abatraclions 
whicb  liavc  never  poHcned  «  (race  of  reality  ;  tliftt  is  why  tbne 
pluntiui<e  are  even  uf  1ms  iinportmice  than  those  oi  tlie  poets,  for  the 
latter  mvoated  ootliiiig  nlijch  ia  iuuiiiiiiually  inipoMiblo.  like  the 
nathemiiticwuu."  Ac.  This  abuse  lias  no  special  significance :  bat  it 
odlf  our  iitteiiiion  to  the  important  (act  that  mstliematia.  not  merely 
tlMe  Cudaitus  and  Leitinl2.  but  Irom  all  time,  have  drawn  their 
ttrvgth  frtidi  "imaginary"  or,  more  properiy  spoaking,  absolutely 
ineooceivable  magnlnda.  Wben  we  tlunk  at  it,  the  point  according 
to  EucJtd's  (tefliution  is  no  Itaa  iiiconc«cv«ble  tbaii    \-i.    Obviously 
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fundamental  principle  of  all  Teutonic  Science.  Rest 
is,  we  must  admit,  not  motion  but  its  ver>*  opposite,  just 
as  cqnal  magnitudes  cannot  be  unequal :  rather  than  ha^-e 
recourse  to  such  hypotheses  the  Hellene  would  have 
dashed  his  head  against  the  w^ll ;  but  in  this  the  Teuton 
has,  quite  unconsciously,  revealed  a  deeper  insight  into 
the  essence  of  man's  relation  to  nature.  He  desired  to 
know,  not  only  that  which  was  purely  and  exclusively 
Human  (like  a  Homer  and  a  Euchd),  but  on  the  contrary 
and  above  all  that  Nature  which  is  external  to  man  ;  * 
and  here  his  passionate  thirst  for  knowledge — that  is, 
the  predominance  of  his  longing  to  learn,  not  of  the  need 
to  shape — has  caused  him  to  find  paths  which  have  led 
him  very  much  farther  than  any  one  of  his  predecessors. 
And  these  paths,  as  I  remarked  at  the  very  b^:inning 
of  this  discussion,  arc  those  of  shrewd  adaptation  to 
circumstances.  Experience — that  is,  exact,  minute,  in- 
defatigable observation — supplies  the  broad  immovable 
foundation  of  Teutonic  science,  whether  it  be  applied  to 
philology,  chemistry  or  anj-lhing  else  :  the  capacity  of 
observation,  the  passionate  enthusiasm,  •lelf-sacrifice  and 
honesty  with  which  it  is  pursued,  are  essential  features 
of  our  race.  Observation  is  the  conscience  of  Teutonic 
science.  Not  only  the  professional  natural  scientist, 
not  only  the  learned  authority  on  language  and  tlie 
jurist  investigate  with  painfully  intent  perception,  even 
the  Franciscan  Roger  Bacon  spends  his  whole  fortune 
in  the  cause  of  obser\'ation  ;  Leonardo  da  Vinci  preaches 
study  of  nature,  observation,  experiment  and  devotes 
years  of  his  life  to  sketching  accurately  the  Invisible 
inner  anatomy  of  the  human  body  (especially  tlie  vascubr 

our  "  exact  knawlHlge  "  is  a  peculiar  thin^.  Tlie  k««iie»t  criticism  of 
our  higher  muthFm.ilict  n  liyanil  in  Beikcle>-'8  TMe  Analyst  and  A 
Defence  of  Ftrc-lliinAing  iM  Utiilliemalics. 

•  He  aimed  no  intently  ut  this  tltai  wima  liU  study  wa>  applied  to 
man  (iw  Ijocke),  lie  'lid  In*  beat  lo  "objwjlivisc  "  himacil.  that  ts,  to 
ccwp  out  ol  Ills  own  ^liiii  and  regard  huuMili  ua  a  piece  oJ  "  nature." 
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Bj^tem) ;  %''oltatre  is  an  astronomer,  Rousseau  a  botanist ; 
Hume  gives  his  chief  work,  which  appeared  a  hiuidredand 
sixty  years  ago.  the  supplementan,"  title,  "An  Attempt 
to  introduce  the  Experimental  Method  into  Philosophy  "  ; 
Goethe's  adminble  and  keen  faculty  of  observation  is 
■well  known,  and  Schiller  begins  his  career  with  a  treatise 
on  "The  Sensitiveness  of  Nerves  and  the  Irritability  of 
Muscle,"  and  calls  upon  us  to  study  more  industriously 
the  "'  mechanism  of  the  body,"  if  we  wish  to  come  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  "  soul  "  !  But  that  which 
has  been  experienced  cannot  faitlifuUy  be  fashioned  into 
Science,  if  man  lays  down  the  law  instead  of  receiving 
it.  The  most  daring  capacities  of  his  mind,  its  whole 
elasticity  and  the  undaimted  flight  of  fancy  are  pressed 
into  the  ser\'ice  of  the  Observed,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  classified  as  part  of  a  human  system  of  knowledge. 
Obedience  on  the  one  liand  towards  experienced  nature  ; 
autocracy  on  tlie  other  in  reference  to  the  human  in- 
tellect :  these  are  the  hall-mark  of  Teutonic  Science. 


Hellene  and  Teutok 

This  then  is  the  foundation  upon  which  our  theory  and 
system  arc  based ;  a  brave  building  the  chief  character 
of  which  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are  rather  engineers 
than  architects.  Builders,  indeed.  \\c  are.  but  our 
object  i:i  not  so  much  beauty  of  construction  nor  per- 
fection of  shape  that  will  finally  satisfy  the  human  mind 
but  the  establishment  of  a  provisorium  which  enables 
us  to  gather  new  material  for  obser\'ation  and  to  widen 
our  knowledge.  The  work  of  an  Aristotle  acted  like  a 
brake  upon  science.  Why  was  that  ?  Because  this 
Hellenic  master-mind  brooked  no  delay  in  attaining  its 
object,  because  he  knew  no  peace  till  he  saw  before 
his  eyes  a  finished,  symmetrical,  absolutely  rational  and 
humanly    plausible   dogmatic   system.    In   logic   final 
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results  could  be  attained  in  this  way,  for  there  was  a 
question  of  an  exclusively  human  and  exclusively  formal 
science  of  uiiiversal  validity  witliin  human  limits ;  on 
the  other  hand,  even  his  politics  and  theory  of  art  are 
much  less  valid,  because  tlie  law  of  the  Hellenic  intellect 
is  here  silently  presupposed  to  be  essentially  the  law 
of  the  human  inlcllcct,  an  idea  which  is  contrary  to 
experience ;  in  natural  science — in  spite  of  a  wealth 
of  facts  which  often  astonishes  us — the  absolutely 
predominating  principle  is.  to  draw  the  greatest 
number  of  hard  and  fast  conclusions  from  the  smallest 
number  of  obser^-ations.  Tliis  is  no  question  of  idleness 
or  of  haste,  still  less  of  dilettantism,  it  is  the  presump> 
tion.  first,  that  the  organisation  of  man  is  quite  adequate 
to  grasp  the  organisation  of  nature,  so  that — if  I  may  so 
express  it — one  single  hint  suffices  to  enable  us  to  inter- 
pret and  survey  correctly  a  whole  complex  of  phenomena  ; 
secondly,  that  the  human  mind  is  not  only  adequate 
but  also  equivalent  (equal  not  only  in  compass  but  equal 
also  in  value)  to  the  principle  or  law.  or  whatever  it  may 
be  called,  which  re\'eals  itself  in  nature  as  a  whole.  That 
is  why  the  human  mind  is  regarded  without  more  ado 
as  the  central  point  from  which  we  may  not  only  with 
the  gre<itest  ease  sun'cy  all  nature,  but  also  may  trace 
all  things  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  that  is  to  :ay, 
from  their  first  causes  to  their  supposed  fmaUty.  This 
supposition  is  as  erroneous  as  it  is  simple  :  our  Teutonic 
science  has  from  the  first  followed  another  course.  Roger 
Bacon,  (hough  he  valued  Aristotle  highly,  was  just  as 
earnest  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  the  warnings  he 
addressed  to  scientists  against  Aristotle  and  the  whole 
Hellenic  method  which  he  persnnilied.  as  Francis  Bacon 
was  tlmie  ccntuiics  later  ;•  in  this  connection,  the  Re- 


*  FniiciB  Bacon's  d«ciu>'«  rutuuk  is  in  tite  Pntact  to  th«  /lutoMr.irio 
.V[i£Ui).  and  is  u>  follows ;  "  Sotnlim  nuN  f-rr  airoganliam  if  Aio'i.im 
iiit»nii  triluin,  it4  tubmin*  iii  munio  uiafMt  ^u^rritl." 
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naissance  was  forttmately  only  a  passing  sickness,  and 
it  w.is  merely  in  the  darkest  shadows  of  the  Church  that 
the  theology  of  the  Stagirite  henceforth  continued  to 
prolong  a  superfluous  existence.  To  make  the  matter 
perfectly  obvious,  let  me  employ  a  mathematical  com- 
parison ;  the  science  of  the  Hellene  was,  so  to  speak,  a 
circle  in  the  centre  of  which  lie  liimscll  stood.  Teutonic 
science,  on  the  other  hand,  resembles  an  ellipse.  At  one 
of  the  two  foci  of  the  cUipsc  stands  the  human  intellect. 
at  the  other  an  x  of  which  we  know  nothing.  If  the 
human  inteltect  succeeds  in  a  definite  case  in  bringing 
its  own  focus  near  to  the  other,  human  science  approaches 
the  form  of  a  circle  ;•  but  the  ellipse  is  generally  a  very 
extended  one  :  on  the  one  side  understandinj;  penetrates 
very  far  into  the  sum  of  the  Known,  on  the  other  it  lies 
almost  at  the  periphery.  Frequently  man  stands  almost 
alone  with  his  focus  [his  humble  torch !} ;  with  all  his 
groping  he  cannot  find  the  connection  with  the  second 
focus,  and  thus  arises  a  mere  parabola,  the  sides  of  which, 
it  is  true,  seem  to  approach  cich  other  in  the  far  dis- 
tance, but  without  ever  meeting,  so  that  our  theory  gives 
us  not  a  closed  curve,  but  only  the  beginning  of  a  curve, 
which  is  possible  but  in  the  meantime  incapable  of  being 
completed. 

Our  scientific  procedure  is  obviously  the  negation  of 
the  Absolute.  That  was  an  acute  and  liappy  remark  of 
Goethe's  :  "  He  who  de\'otes  himself  to  nature  attempts 
to  find  the  squaring  of  the  circle." 


The  Nature  of  our  Svstematising 

It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  a  mathematical  pro- 
cedure cannot  be  applied  to  other  objects,  especially  to 
the  sciences  of  observation  ;  I  scarcely  think  it  necessary 
to  defend  myself  or  others  against  such  a  misconception. 

*  An  ellipse,  the  (oo  ol  vrluch  exacUf  coincide,  u  »  circle. 
It  U 
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But  if  we  know  how  we  have  proceeded  in 
mathematics,  we  also  know  what  is  to  be  expected  in 
other  spheres  of  knowledge :  for  the  same  intellect  will 
proceed,  if  not  identically,  since  the  subject  renders 
this  impossible,  still  analogously.  Unconditional  re- 
spect for  nature  (that  is.  for  observation)  and  daring 
originality  in  the  application  of  the  means  with  which 
the  human  intellect  provides  us  for  interpretation  and 
elaboration :  these  arc  the  principles  which  we  again 
encounter  everywhere.  Attend  a  course  of  lectures 
on  systematic  botany :  the  ncopMie  will  be  astonished 
to  hear  the  lecturer  talk  of  flowers  that  do  not  exist  and 
to  see  "  diagrams  "  of  them  on  the  blackboard  ;  these 
are  so-called  types,  purely  "  imaginarj'  magnitudes," 
the  assumption  of  which  enables  us  to  explain  the  struc- 
ture of  really  existing  flowers  and  to  demonstrate  the 
connection  of  the  fundamental  (from  our  human  point  of 
view  mechanical)  plan  of  structure  in  the  special  case 
with  other  related  or  divergent  plans.  Every  one,  no 
matter  how  inexperienced  in  science,  must  at  once  be 
struck  by  the  purely  human  element  in  such  a  proce- 
dure. But  do  not  suppose  that  what  is  thus  taught 
is  an  absolutely  artificial  and  arbitrary  system  ;  the 
very  opposite  is  the  case.  Man  had  proceeded  arti- 
ficially and  thereby  cut  off  e\'ery  possibility  of  acquiring 
new  knowledge,  so  long  as  he  followed  Aristotle  in  classify- 
ing plants  according  to  the  non-existent  principle  of  a 
relative  (so-called)  "  perfection,"  or  according  to  the 
division,  solely  derived  from  human  practice,  into 
trees,  shrubs,  grasses  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand, 
our  modem  diagrams,  our  imaginary  flower-forms,  all 
the  principles  of  our  systematic  botany,  serve  to  bring 
home  and  to  make  clear  to  the  human  understanding 
true  relations  of  nature  at  which  we  have  arrived  from 
thousands  and  thousands  of  faithful  observations,  The 
artiiiciality  is  conscious  axtiliciality  ;   as  in  matliematics. 
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it  b  a  question  of  "  imaginary  magnitudes."  which  help 
us.  however,  to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  truth 
nl  nature,  and  to  co-ordinate  in  our  minds  countless 
actual  facts  ;  this  is  the  true  function  of  science.  With 
the  Hellene,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foundation  itself 
was  thoroughly  artificial,  anthropomorphic,  and  it  was 
this  foundation  which  with  simple  unconsciousness  was 
garded  as  "  nature,"  The  rise  of  modern  systematic 
stany  pro\-ides  indeed  so  excellent  and  intelligible  an 
lampleol  the  Teutonic  scientific  method  that  I  wish  to 
give  the  reader  a  few  more  cardinal  facts  for  his  further 
consideration. 

Julius  Sachs,  the  famous  botanist,  in  describing  the 
[■beginning  of  botanical  science  between  the  fourteenth  and 
r'thc  seventeenth  centuries,  says  that  no  progress  could 
be  made  so  long  as  Aristotle's  influence  predominated ; 
it  is  to  the  unlearned  plant-collectors  alone  that  the 
awakening  of  genuine  science  is  due.  Whoever  was 
learned  enough  to  understand  Aristotle  "  only  worked 
mischief  in  the  natural  history  of  plants."  On  the 
other  hand  the  authors  of  the  hrst  books  on  herbs  did 
not  give  this  a  further  thought,  but  collected  with  the 
greatest  possible  accuracy  hundreds  and  thousands  d{ 
individual  descriptions  of  plants.  History  shows  how 
in  thii  way.  in  the  course  of  a  few  centuries,  a  new  science 
arose,  while  the  philosophical  botany  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus  led  to  no  result  worth  mentioning.*  The 
first  learned  systematiser  of  importance.  Caspar  Bauhin 
of  Basle  (second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century),  who  fre- 
quently shows  a  lively  appreciation  of  natural,  that 
is  structural,  affinity,  creates  imiversal  confusion  once 
acre,  in  that,  under  Aristotle's  influence,  he  imagines 
iself  to  be  bound  to  advance  "  from  the  most  im- 
perfect to  the  more  and  more  perfect " — as  if  man  pos- 
sessed an  organ  to  measure  relative  "perfection" — and 

*  GescMelitd  d*r  BotaHth,  1S75,  p.  13. 
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also  in  that  he  naturally  (after  the  example  of  Aristotle) 
considers  the  large  trees  as  most  perfect,  the  small  grasses 
as  most  imperfect  and  more  sucli  anthropomorphic  non> 
sense,*  But  the  faithful  collection  of  actual  ob5cr\'a> 
tions  continued,  and  men  at  the  same  time  endeavoured 
to  sj-stematise  the  enormously  growing  material  in  such 
a  way  as  would  adapt  the  system  or  classification  to 
the  needs  of  the  human  intellect  and  yet  keep  it  as  true 
to  the  facts  of  nature  as  possible.  This  is  the  sahcnt 
point ;  thus  arises  the  ellipse  which  is  peculiar  to  us. 
The  logical  sj-stcmatising  comes  last,  not  first,  and  we 
are  ready  at  any  moment  to  throw  our  system  over- 
board as  we  did  our  gods  of  old,  for  in  very  truth  its 
only  significance  for  us  is  a  "  provisorium,"  a  makeshift. 
The  unlearned  collectors  and  describers  of  herbs  had 
discovered  the  natural  affinities  of  plants  by  the  trained 
eye.  long  before  the  learned  proceeded  to  form  systems. 
The  reason  is  this :  we  base  our  science  not  on  logic, 
which  is  human  and  therefore  limited,  but  on  intuitive 
perception,  on  what  we  see  and  divine,  as  it  were,  by 
afTinity  with  nature ;  which  moreover  is  the  reason  why 
our  scientific  sj-stems  are  so  true  to  nature.  The  HcUene 
thought  only  of  the  needs  of  the  human  intellect ;  we. 
however,  wished  to  get  at  nature  and  felt  vagudy  that 
we  could  ne\'cr  fathom  her  mj^sterj'.  never  represent  her 
own  "  system."  Yet  we  were  resoh-cd  to  approximate 
as  nearly  as  we  could,  and  that  by  a  path  that  would 
make  ever  greater  proximity  possible.  That  is  why  we 
rejected  every  purely  artificial  system,  like  that  of 
Linnteus ;  it  contains  much  that  is  correct,  but  leads 
us  no  further.  In  the  meantime  there  rose  up  men  like 
Tournefort,  John  Ray,  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  Antoine 
I,aurent  de  Jussieu.t  and  others  who  cannot  be  named 

*  Sachs,  as  above,  p.  38. 

t  His  JundamcnOl  u-ork,  Grmrta  plaMaium  teeiindum  trdimtt 
Haiwtat4i  iSijposita.  appeared  in  1774,  JiMt  prior  to  th«  begioniriK  of  the 
ninclecith  century. 
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here,  and  their  work  proved  tlie  absolute  impossibility 
of  constmcting  the  classilication  of  plants,  as  derived 
from  obstfr\'ation  of  nature,  upon  one  anatomical  charac- 
teristic, a  plea  whicli  the  human  paasion  for  simplilication 
and  the  logical  mania  wished  to  establish,  and  the  best 
knou'n  and  most  successful  example  of  which  is  the 
system  of  Linna:us.  On  the  contrary,  it  became  appa- 
rent that  for  sub'orders  of  different  grades  different,  and 
for  special  plant  groups  special,  characteristics  must 
be  chosen.  Moreover,  there  was  brought  to  hght  a  re- 
markable fact  which  was  extremely  important  for  the 
further  development  of  science,  viz.,  tliat,  in  reducing  to  a 
simple,  logical,  systematic  principle  the  natural  athnity 
of  plants  which  is  already  recognised  by  quickened  ob- 
servation, the  general  external  habit — so  sure  an  in- 
dication to  the  expert — is  of  no  use  whatever,  but  that 
only  characteristics  from  the  secret  interior  of  the  struc- 
ture, and  in  fact  mostly  such  as  are  entirely  invisible 
lo  the  naked  eye  are  of  any  ser\-ice.  In  flowering  plant* 
we  have  to  take  into  account  especially  relations  of  the 
embryo,  then  relations  of  the  generative  organs,  con- 
nections between  p.-irts  of  the  tiower,  &c. ;  in  non-flowering 
plants  the  most  invisible  and  seemingly  most  unim- 
portant things,  such  as  the  rings  on  the  sporangia  of 
ferns,  the  teeth  round  the  spore-capsules  o(  mosses,  &c. 
In  this  way  nature  has  provided  us  with  a  clue  by 
means  of  which  it  is  possible  to  penetrate  far  into  her 
mystery. 

What  happened  here  deserves  our  close  attention, 
for  it  teaches  us  much  concerning  the  historical  de- 
velopment of  our  sciences.  And  so.  even  at  the  risk  of 
repeating  myself,  I  must  direct  the  attention  of  the 
reader  still  more  emphatically  to  what  took  place  in 
systematic  botany.  By  faithful  and  engrossing  study 
of  a  very  extensive  material  the  eye  of  the  obser\*cr 
had    been    ({uickened,  and   he  was   enabled   to  divine 
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ctmncctions.  to  see  them,  as  it  were,  with  the  eye,  without, 
howc\'er,  being  able  accurately  to  account  for  them 
and  above  all  without  beinp  able  to  fmd  a  simple,  so  to 
speak  "  mechanical,"  visible  and  demonstrable  character- 
istic by  which  he  might  finally  and  convincingly  prove 
the  truth  of  Ills  observation.  Ever>-  child,  for  example, 
can — when  its  attention  is  aroused^-distinguish  between 
monocotyledons  and  dicotyledons ;  but  it  cannot  gi\'e 
&  reason  for  it,  cannot  point  to  a  definite,  sure  distin- 
guishing-mark. Obviously  here  (as  everj'where)  in- 
tuition is  at  the  bottom  of  the  matter.  Regarding  John 
Ray,  the  real  founder  of  modern  s\'stematic  botany,  his 
contemporary  Antoine  de  Jussieu  expressly  tells  us  that 
he  was  engrossed  in  the  external  habit — planta  fades 
exterior:*  now  it  was  this  same  John  Ray  who  dis- 
covered the  importance  of  the  cotyledons  (or  a  natural 
system  of  flowering  plants,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
simple  and  infallible  anatomical  characteristic  to  dis- 
tinguish the  monocotylt-dons  from  the  dicotyledons. 
Hereby  it  was  proved  that  a  hidden,  mostly  microscopi- 
cally small  anatomical  diaracteristic  was  t)ie  essential 
thing  by  which  the  needs  of  the  human  intellect  could 
be  brought  into  unison  with  the  facts  of  nature.  This 
led  to  further  discoveries  regarding  the  presence  or  absence 
of  albumen  in  the  seed,  regarding  the  position  of  the 
germ  in  the  albumen,  &c.  These  are  all  systematic 
characteristics  of  fundamental  importance.  Thus  ob- 
servation, united  to  intuition,  had  first  dimly  suggested 
the  right  solution ;  but  man  had  to  grope  long  before 
he  could  draw  his  ellipse ;  for  the  other  focus,  the  *, 
was  altogether  lacking.  At  last  it  was  found  {i.e., 
approximately  found),  but  not  where  human  reason 
would  have  sought  it  nor  at  the  place  which  mere  intui- 
tion would  ever  have  reached:  it  was  only  after  long 

•  pram    tha  <iuoUtioQ   in   Hooker's   supplement   to   tli«    English 
•dltion  of  Le  Maout  and  DccAiuie:  SytUm  of  Bolany,  iSfj,  p.  987. 
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searching,  after  indefatigable  comparison,  that  man  at 
last  hit  upon  the  series  of  anatomical  characteristics 
wliich  are  the  criterion  of  a  sj-stem  in  consonance  ttith 
nature.  But  note  carefully  what  followed  this  discovery, 
for  now  and  now  only  comes  the  decisive  point,  the  point 
which  re\-eal9  the  iiioomparablc  value  of  our  scientific 
method.  Now  that  man  had,  so  to  speak,  come  upon  the 
track  of  nattire,  and  with  her  help  had  drawn  an  approxi- 
mately correct  ellipse,  he  discovered  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  new  facts,  which  all  the  "  unscientilic  "  observa- 
tion and  all  the  intuition  in  the  world  would  never  have 
,'caled  to  him.  False  analogies  were  seen  to  be  false  ; 
suspected  connvotions  between  things  wfiich  appeared 
to  be  absolutely  heterogeneous  were  irrefutably  proved. 
In  fact,  man  had  now  really  created  order.  This  order, 
it  is  true,  was  also  artificial,  at  least  it  contained  an 
artificial  clement,  for  man  and  nature  arc  not  synony- 

tmous  ;  if  we  had  the  purely  "  natural  "  order  before  our 

'*yes,  we  could  do  nothing  with  it,  and  Goethe's  famous 
remark,  "  Natural  system  is  a  contradiction,"  expresses 
in  a  nut-shell  all  the  objections  that  can  here  be  raised; 
but  this  human-artificial  order,  in  contrast  to  that  of 
Aristotle,  was  one  in  which  man  had  made  liimself  as 
small  as  possible  and  retired  into  the  background,  while 
endeavouring  to  let  nat  ure  speak,  in  so  far  as  her  voice  can 

ibe  understood.    And  this  principle  is  one  which  ensures 

agrcss ;  for  in  this  way  wc  gradually  learn  to  under- 

tand    the   language   of  nature  better.     Every   purely 

Llogical-scicntific  and  every  philosophically  dogmatic 
theory  forms  an  obstacle  to  science,  whereas  every  theory 
which  has  been  drawn  as  accurately  as  possible  from 
nature  and  is  yet  only  accepted  as  provisional,  contributes 
to  the  advance  of  both  knowledge  and  science. 

This  onu  example  drawn  from  systematic  botany  must 
stand  for  many.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  systematising 
as  a  necessary  organ  for  shaping  knowledge  extends  over 
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ail  depaiiments  of  knowledge ;  even  religions  are  now 
classiBcd  in  orders,  species  and  categories.  The  victory 
of  the  metliod  illustrated  by  botany  forms  in  e\'ery  sphere 
the  backbone  of  the  historical  de\'clopnient  of  science 
between  1200  and  1600.  In  Physics.  Clieinistry,  Physio- 
logy and  in  all  related  branches  the  same  principles  are 
at  work.  AH  knowledge  must  fiiuUly  be  systematiscd 
before  it  becomes  science ;  that  is  why  we  encountc 
systematising  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Bichat's' 
theory  of  tissue — which  was  the  result  of  anatomical 
discoveries,  and  at  the  same  time  the  source  of  new 
discoveries — is  an  example,  the  exact  analogy  of  which 
to  John  Ray's  establishment  of  the  so-called  system  of 
plants,  and  to  the  furtlter  history  of  this  study,  is  at  once 
apparent.  Everj-where  we  see  painfully  exact  obsen-a- 
tion,  followed  by  daring,  creative,  but  not  dogmatic 
theorising. 

Idka  and  Theory 

Before  closing  this  section  I  should  like  to  go  a  step 
farther,  otherwise  we  should  overlook  an  important 
point,  one  of  those  cardinal  points  which  must  ser\'c  to 
enable  us  to  understand  not  only  the  history'  of  our 
science,  but  also  science  itself  as  it  exists  in  the  nine- 
teenth centur>'.  We  must  penetrate  somewhat  deeper 
into  the  nature  and  value  of  scientitic  theorising,  and  we 
can  best  do  this  by  referring  to  that  incomparable  instru- 
ment of  Teutonic  science— tlie  experiment,  But  it  is 
merely  a  parenthesis,  lor  the  experiment  is  pecuhar  only 
to  some  studies,  while  in  this  connection  I  must  go  down 
still  deeper,  in  order  to  reveal  certain  cardinal  principles 
of  all  more  modem  sciences. 

The  experiment  is,  in  the  firat  place,  merely  "  methodi- 
cal "  obser%'ation.  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  theoretical 
observation.*    Hence    its    right    application    calls    for 

•  Kant  says  Tcgiarvting  cx|iMrimeii( ;  "  Kmsod  only  p«c*tvM  whiil  »li« 
JteneU  btiaitii  iortb  according  to  ber  own  d«»it!Q,  sbe  must  according  to 
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philosophical  reflection,  otherwise  it  may  easily  happen 
that  the  result  might  be  that  the  experiment  rather  tlian 
nature  might  speak.  "An  experiment  which  is  not 
preceded  by  a  theory,  i.e..  an  idea,  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  natural  investigation  as  jingling  with  a  child's 
rattle  does  to  music,"  says  Liebig,  and  in  his  brilliant 
fashion  be  compares  the  attempt  to  calculation  ;  in  both 
cases  thoughts  must  precede.  Eiut  how  much  caution  is 
necessary  here  1  Aristotle  had  experimented  with  falling 
bodies ;  he  certainly  did  not  lack  acumen ;  but  the 
"  preceding  theory "  made  him  obser\*c  falsely.  And 
if  we  take  up  Galilei's  Discorsi,  the  fictitious  conversation 
between  Sim{^icio,  Sagredo  and  Salviati  will  convince  us 
that  to  the  discovery  o(  the  true  law  of  gravity  con- 
scientious obser\'ation,  burdened  with  as  few  prejudices 
OS  possible,  had  the  lion's  share  in  tlie  work  and  that  the 
real  theories  followed  after  rather  than  "preceded." 
Wc  have  here.  I  think,  a  confusion  on  the  part  of  Liebig, 
and  where  so  great  a  man,  one  wlio  has  deserved  so  well 
of  science,  is  at  fault,  we  may  presume  that  true  under- 
standing can  only  be  derived  from  the  finest  analysis. 
And  such  understanding  is  all  the  more  essential,  as  it  and 
it  alone  enables  us  to  grasp  the  signilicance  of  genius  for 
science  and  the  history  of  science.  That  wc  shall  now 
attempt  to  do. 

Liebig  writes.  '"  A  theory.  i.e.,  an  idea  "  ;  lie  accord- 
ingly regards  theor>-  and  idea  as  equivalents — the  first 
source  of  his  error.  The  Greek  word  idea — which  in  its 
living  significance  has  never  been  successfully  translated 
into  any  modem  language — means  exclusively  something 
seen  with  the  cyct>.  a  phenomenon,  a  form ;  ev«n  Plato 
understands  so  fully  by  idea  the  quintessence  of  the 
Visible,  that  the  single  individual  appears  to  him  too  pale 

cooaunt  bwB  UokI  tbc  wuy  wiUi  priiici]>Ies  u(  !>«  o«ti  Jadgracnt  sad 
cempd  aatiue  to  soavoc  her  (]ue«tloiia "  lPre(ac«  to  the  mcomI 
•dilMO  of  Uie  Crt'fifiw  aj  Pure  Amiok). 
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to  be  regarded  as  more  than  the  shadow  of  a  true  idea.* 
Theory,  on  the  other  hand,  denoted  even  from  the  first 
not  "  looking  at  "  but  "  looking  on  "  (Watching) — a  very 
great  difference,  which  continued  to  grow  ever  greater 
til]  theM-ord  theory  had  received  the  special  meaning  of 
an  arbitrary,  subjective  view,  an  arti^cial  arrangement. 
Theory  and  idea  are  therefore  not  synonyms.  When 
John  Ray  had  by  much  observation  attained  so  clear  a 
picture  of  flowering  plants  as  a  whole  that  he  distinctly 
perceived  that  they  formed  two  great  groups,  he  had  an 
idea  ;  when,  however,  he  published  in  170J  his  Methodus 
Plantarum.  he  propounded  a  theor>',  a  theory  far  inferior 
to  his  idea  ;  for  though  lie  had  discovered  the  importance 
of  the  cotyledons  as  criteria  for  systenialising.  many  other 
points  {e.g..  the  importance  of  the  parts  of  the  flower) 
had  escaped  his  notice,  so  that  the  man.  wlio  afready 
correctly  comprehended  in  its  essential  points  the  forma- 
tion of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  nc\'crthelcss  sketched  an 
luitenable  system  ;  in  fact  our  knowledge  at  that  time 
was  not  thorough  enough  for  Ray's  "  idea  "  to  be  bodied 
forth  adequately  in  a  "  theorj'."  In  the  case  of  the  idea 
man  is  still  obviously  a  piece  of  nature  ;  here  speaks — if 
I  may  venture  to  make  the  compai-ison — that  "  voice  of 
the  blood "  which  forms  the  principal  theme  of  the 
narratives  of  Cervantes ;  man  perceives  relations  for 
which  lie  cannot  account,  he  has  a  presentiment  of  things 
which  he  could  not  prove.t  That  is  not  real  knowledge ; 
it  is  the  rejection  of  a  transcendent  connection,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  direct,  not  a  dialectical  experience.  The 
interpretation   of   such    presentiments    will    always    be 

•  People  imAKine  Uiat  Plato's  ideas  mo  abstractions ;  00  tlie  con- 
tnrjr.  tlicy  u«  in  Uis  Mtiioatioo  tbe  only  concrete  thing  Irvin  vhich 
the  ptiriiotnena  of  the  empiricaii  uorld  aie  abstracted.  It  it  the 
panuluK  ol  a  mind  loD^ag  for  tbe  most  iotentie  visuatisatioa. 

t  K«nt  Ilu  lound  •  ^lendid  cxprcMion  lor  this  uid  chIIs  th«  idM. 
In  th«  MOW  ill  which  I  use  (he  wort).  Hie  inttfionibU  V^iMlung  4t* 
EitAiUu»ff.h*H  (ui  in«xpvundable  coDcq>tiou  ol  the  l&Ui^atMn) : 
KrUitt  dtt  ViUllihi»lt.  f  57.  iiot«  r. 
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uncertain ;  neither  they  nor  their  interpretation  can 
claim  objective  validity,  their  value  is  confined  to  the 
individual  and  depends  absolutely  on  liis  individual 
importance.  !t  is  here  that  genius  rtveals  its  creative 
power.  And  while  our  whole  Teutonic  science  is  a  science 
of  faithful,  painfully  exact,  absolutely  prosaic  observa- 
tion, it  is  at  the  same  time  a  science  of  genius.  Every- 
where "  do  ideas  precede,"  here  Liebig  is  perfectly 
right ;  we  sec  it  as  clearly  in  the  case  of  GalUei  as  of 
Ray,*  in  Bichat  as  well  as  Winckelmann,  in  Colebrooke  as 
in  Kant  ;  but  we  must  avoid  the  confusion  of  idea  and 
theory ;  for  these  ideas  of  genius  are  far  from  being 
theories,  The  theory  is  the  attempt  so  to  organise  a 
certain  mass  of  experience — often,  perhaps  always,  col- 
lected with  the  aid  of  an  idea — that  this  artificial  organism 
may  serve  the  needs  of  the  specific  human  intellect, 
without  contradicting  or  arbitrarily  treating  the  known 
facts.  It  is  at  once  clear  that  the  relative  value  of  a 
theory  will  always  stand  in  direct  relation  to  the  number 
of  known  facts,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true  of  the  idea, 
the  value  of  which  rather  depends  solely  upon  the  greatness 
of  tlie  one  personality.  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  for  example, 
though  his  facts  were  very  few,  so  correctly  and  accurately 
grasped  the  fundamental  principles  of  geology,  that  not 
till  the  nineteenth  century  did  we  possess  the  necessary 
experience  to  demonstrate  scientifically  (and  that  means 
theoretically)  the  correctness  of  his  intuition ;  again,  he 
did  not  demonstrate  the  circulation  of  the  blood  (in  some 
details  he  certainly  did  not  even  conceive  it  rightly  or 
grasp  it  mechanically),  but  he  guessed  it,  that  is,  he  bad 
the  idea  of  circulation,  not  the  theory. 

At  a  latco*  point,  and  in  another  connection.  I  shall 
discuss  the  incomparable  importance  of  genius   for  our 

■  Ray,  wbo  founded  raticmaJ  syslcoiatic  botany.  p«ovcd  that  in  hjs 
ewe  nai  genius  prcdomiaatcd  by  the  tact  that  he  did  exactly  tbo  omd* 
in  the  fat  t«nto^*«d  and,  previous  to  this  time,  hopelessly  ccitluscd  field 
ol  icfathyolugy.    Power  ol  Intoition  ia  tlie  dititie  ipft  here. 
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whole  culture ;  th«r«  is  nothing  lo  explain  there ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  point  to  the  fact.*  But  here  it  is  still 
sary  for  the  comprehension  of  our  science  to  answer  the'"' 
one  important  question  :  How  do  theories  arise  ?  Here 
too,  I  hope,  by  criticising  a  wcll-knuvr-n  remark  of  Liebig, 
in  which  a  widespread  view  is  expressed,  to  point  out 
the  right  path ;  and  it  will  be  seen  that  our  great 
scientilic  theories  are  neither  thinkable  without  genius 
nor,  at  the  same  time,  indebted  to  genius  alone  for  their 
shaping. 

The  famous  chemist  writes,  "  Artistic  ideas  take  root 
in  fancy,  scientilk  ideas  in  imderstanding."  t  This  sliort 
sentence  is  full,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  psycliologicAl 
i  nacciu'acitis,  but  only  one  point  interests  us  particularly  at 
present ;  imagination  is  supposed  to  serve  art  alone,  while 
science  could  get  on  without  it ;  from  this  follows  the 
further — really  monstrous^aasertion,  that  art  '"invents 
facts,"  science  "  explains  facts."  Science  nwer  explained 
anything  I  The  word  explain  [erkiaren)  has  no  meaning 
for  science,  unless  we  take  it  to  mean  "  to  make  morttj 
clearly  visible."  If  my  pen  sUps  from  my  fingeis.  it  taiis* 
to  tlic  ground  ;  the  law  of  gravitation  is  a  theor>'  which 
sela  out  in  the  very  best  way  all  the  relations  wliicli  are 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  this  fall ;  but  what  does  it 

'  I  merely  wi»li  to  call  the  atlcnlion  of  thcwe  who  are  not  vtry  well 
tMd  to  philosophy  to  the  fact  that  at  the  done  of  the  epocJi  n-ith  vrtuchi 
m  an  occupiecl  in  this  chapter,  tlie  importAncc  of  genius  was  ncogaiMu 
wd  analysed  with  iticomparable  acumeD :    the  great  Kant  has  fixed" 
upon  the  i«laUve  predomiuance  ot  "luiture"   (i.r..  utiat  is.  so  to 
sp«alc.  outside  luid  above  man)  in  contrast  to  "  rellectioii "  (i'.*.   tha 
circuniEcrib«<3  ajid  iciRic^Uy  Human)  a<t  the  xpeciSc  tohen  ot    goaiuai 
(ttt  ctpeclalty  the  KntiJi  Jtt  L'UftlikrBtl].     This  (toss  not  mean    tbat 
the  genius  is  lau  "ref^octivs,"  but  T.ither  ibat.  la  addition  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  logical  tbjtiking  power,  somelbiiift  «Is«  is  prtaunl :   this  addition 
is  precisely  the  yeait  whicb  causes  tbs  dough  of  knowledge  to  rve. 

t  Like  the  tormer  quolation.   this  is   from   ibc  speech  on   Fnncis 
Bmoo  in  tbe  year  iS&j.     To  obviate  any  tnisjiidgmeat  ol  Liebig,  I  beg  , 
the  Teader  tu  roud  once  more  the  totally  di0cTeiit  remark  oo  p.  aj&J 
I  an  not  exploiting  the  lapiut  cal.imi  oi  the  great  invcstigBbN'  fromij 
any  deaire  to  put  him  ri^ht,  but  litcauae  Una  ciilii-ism  helps  lo  ina 
my  own  thesis  perfectly  clear. 
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explain  ?  If  I  suggest  the  power  of  attraction,  I  arrive 
no  further  than  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  verse  i,  that 
is  to  say.  I  put  forward  as  an  explanation  a  totally  un- 
thinkable and  inexplicable  entity.  Oxygen  and  hydrogen 
unite  to  form  water  ;  good  :  what  fact  here  explains  and 
what  fact  is  explained  ?  Do  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
explain  water  ?  Or  are  they  explained  by  water  ? 
Obviously  this  word  has  not  the  shadow  of  a  meaning, 
especially  in  science.  It  is  true  that  in  more  complex 
phenomena  this  is  not  at  once  apparent,  but  the  more 
thoroughly  we  analyse,  the  more  does  the  delusion 
vanish,  tJiat  explanation  means  an  actual  increase  not 
only  of  knowledge  but  also  of  understanding.  If  the 
gardener,  for  cxampk*.  saj's  to  me.  "  This  plant  turns 
towards  the  sun,"  I  fancy  in  the  first  place,  as  he  does, 
that  I  possess  a  perfectly  valid  "  explanation."  But  if 
the  physiologist  says :  strong  light  hinders  growth,  so 
that  the  plant  grows  more  quickly  on  the  shaded  side 
and  for  that  reason  bends  towards  the  sun — if  he  shows 
me  theinfluenceof  the  rapacity  of  extension  on  the  part  of 
the  plant  in  question  and  of  the  differently  refracted  rays, 
&c.,  in  short,  if  he  reveals  the  mechanism  of  the  process 
and  unites  all  k^o^vn  facts  to  a  theor>*  of  "  heliotropism." 
I  feel  that  I  have  learned  a  great  deal  more,  but  that  the 
delusion  of  an  "explanation"  has  considerably  paled. 
The  clearer  the  How.  the  more  vague  the  Why.  The 
fact  that  the  pl.int  "  turns  towards  the  sun  '*  looked  like 
a  final  explanation,  for  I  myself,  man,  seek  the  sun  ;  but 
when  I  hear  that  strong  light  hinders  the  separation  of 
cells  and  consequently  the  lengthening  of  the  stalk  on  the 
one  side,  and  thus  causes  the  plant  to  bend,  this  is  a  new 
fact,  and  that  again  impels  me  to  seek  explanation  from 
still  more  remote  causes,  and  so  thoroughly  dispels  my 
original  simple  anthropomorphism  that  I  begin  to  ask 
by  what  mechanical  concatenation  it  happens  that  I  am 
so  fond  of  sunning  myself.     Here  again  Ooethe  is  right : 
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"  Every  solution  of  a  problimi  is  a  new  problem."*  And 
if  c%'cr  wc  should  reach  so  far,  that  physical  chemistry 
will  take  in  hand  the  problem  of  hcliotropism,  and  the 
v/hoAtL  become  a  calculation  and  finally  an  algebraical 
formula  then  this  question  will  have  reached  the  same 
stage  as  gravitation,  and  every  one  will  recognise  here  too, 
that  science  does  not  explain  facts,  but  helps  to  discover 
and  classify  them — with  as  much  truth  to  nature  and  as 
much  in  the  interest  nf  man  as  possible.  Now  is  this,  the 
real  work  of  science,  possible,  as  Licbig  says,  without  the 
co-operation  of  imagination  ?  Does  the  creative  faculty 
— and  that  is  what  we  call  genius — play  no  necessary  part 
in  the  construction  of  our  scieuce  ?  We  need  not  enter 
into  a  theoretical  discussion,  for  history  proves  the 
opposite.  The  mure  exact  the  science,  the  more  need  has 
it  of  imagination,  and  no  science  can  altogether  do  without 
it.  Where  shall  we  find  more  daring  creations  of  fancy 
than  those  atoms  and  molecules  without  wliich  physics 
and  chemistry  would  be  impossible— or  than  that  "  physi- 
cal jack-ol-ali-trades  and  cliimera."  as  Lichlenberg  calls  it, 
ether,  which  is  indeed  matter  (otherwise  it  would  be  use- 
less for  our  hypotheses)  but  to  wliich  the  most  essential 
characteristics  of  matter,  as,  for  e.xample,  extension  and 
impenetrability,  must  be  denied  [otherwise  it  would  be  of 
equally  httle  use),  a  true  "  Square  root  of  minus  one  1 " 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  where  there  is  an  Art  so  deeply 
"  rooted  in  imagination,"  Liebig  says  that  art  "  invents 
facts."  It  never  does  !  It  has  no  need  whatever  to  do 
that ;  moreover,  we  sliould  not  understand  it  if  it  did. 
It  certainly  condenses  what  lies  apart,  it  unites  what  is 
only  known  to  us  as  separate,  and  separates  that  part  of 
the  actual  which  stands  in  its  way  ;  in  that  way  it  gives 
shape  to  that  which  is  beyond  the  sight  of  man,  and  dis* 
tributes  light  and  shade  as  it  tliinks  fit,  but  it  never  crosses 
the  boundary  of  what  is  familiar  to  conception  and  what 
*  GMfrdcM  mi$  Kantltr  von  Mtilht.  Jnna  8,  tin. 
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is  conceivably  possible  ;  for  art  is— in  direct  contrast  to 
science — an  activity  of  mind  which  confines  itself  solely 
to  the  purely  human  ;  from  man  it  comts,  to  man  it 
addresses  itself,  the  Human  alone  li  its  field.*  Science, 
as  wc  have  seen,  is  quite  diliurunt ;  it  is  directed  to  the 
investigation  of  nature,  and  nature  is  not  human.  In- 
deed, would  that  it  were  so,  as  the  Kellcnes  supposed  I 
But  experience  has  contradicted  the  supposition.  In 
science,  therefore,  man  attacks  something  which  is.  of 
course,  not  in-himian,  for  he  himself  belongs  to  it,  but  it 
is  to  a  great  extent  super-  and  extra-human,  .■^s  soon, 
therefore,  as  man  has  an  earnest  desire  to  understand 
nature,  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  dogmatising  in  usum 
Deiphini,  he  is  compelled,  in  science,  and  especially  in 
natural  science  in  tlie  narrower  sense  of  the  word,  to 
strain  to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  his  imagination,  which 
must  be  inltnitely  inventive  and  pliable  and  elastic.  I 
know  that  such  an  assumption  is  contrary  to  the  general 
acceptation ;  to  me,  howe\'er.  it  seems  that  science  and 
iphilosophy  make  higher  cl.iims  on  the  imagination  than 
fpoctry.  Tlic  purely  creative  clement  in  men  like  Derao- 
critus  and  Kant  is  greater  than  in  Homer  and  Shake- 
speare. That  is  the  verj'  reason  why  their  works  remain 
accessible  to  but  few.  This  scientific  imagination  is  rooted 
of  course  in  facts,  as  all  imagination  is  of  necessity ;  t  iuid 
scientific  imagination  is  particularly  ricli  for  this  reason, 
that  it  has  at  its  disposal  an  enormous  number  of  facts, 
and  its  store  of  facts  is  being  continually  increased  by  new 
discoveries.  1  have  already  briefly  referred  (p.  287)  to 
the  importance  of  new  discoveries  for  nourishing  and 
Stimulating  the  imagination ;  this  importance  extends 

*  Landtope  pftintlni;  or  &aiiiuil  painting  is  obviou&ly  never   any- 
thing but  a  r«pT«s«ntatlo(i  of  landscapm  or  animals  (u  they  appear  to 
man :  the  most  darlns  capric*  ai  a  Turner  or  ol  one  ot    tbo  luMt 
modern  imprawioniiits  can  no\-«r  be  nnything  but  an    extiavagant 
;  Mtertion  of  taomiui  autonomy.     "  Wben  artut*  qwak  of  nature,  they 
vf%  SBppoM  tbe  id<n,  without  bcinit  doarly  comdou  of  it  "  (Coettte). 
t  St*  voL  I.  pp.  177,  43; :  vol.  ii.  p.  3J3. 
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e\*en  to  the  highest  regions  of  culture,  but  it  re\'ea!s  itseU 
to  begin  with  and  above  all  in  science.  The  wonderful  ad- 
vance of  science  in  the  sixteenth  century —of  whidi  Goethe 
wrote :  "  Tlie  world  will  not  soon  see  the  like  again  '** — is 
by  no  means  due  to  the  regeneration  of  foolish  Hellenic 
dogmatics,  as  people  vmM  ha^'e  us  believe ;  this  has  rather 
had  the  effectof  leading  us  astray — as  in  systematic  botany. 
so  in  cvcr>-  department  of  knowledge ;  on  the  contrary, 
this  sudden  advance  was  directly  due  to  the  stimulus  of 
the  new  discoveries,  which  I  discussed  in  the  previous 
section,  discoveries  in  the  heavens,  dbcoveries  on  earth. 
Read  the  letters  in  which  Galilei,  trembling  with  excite- 
ment, proclaims  the  discover^'  of  the  moons  of  Jupiter  and 
of  the  ring  round  Saturn,  thanking  God  for  revealing  to 
him  "  such  ncver-drcamt-of  wonders,"  and  you  will  get  an 
idea  of  the  mighty  influence  which  the  new  discoveries 
exercised  upon  tlic  imagination,  and  how  they  at  the 
same  time  impelled  man  to  seek  further  and  further,  and 
to  bring  the  object  of  search  nearer  to  the  undcpitanding. 
When  discussing  mathematics,  we  saw  to  what  glorious 
heights  of  extreme  daring  the  human  spirit  allowed  itself 
to  be  transported  in  the  intoxicating  atmosphere  of  a 
newly  discovered  super-human  nature.  But  for  the 
genuine  idea  of  genius,  which  sprang  from  the  imagina- 
tion—not from  observation,  nor.  as  Liebig  says,  from  facts 
— the  higher  mathematics  together  with  our  knowledge 
of  the  heavens,  of  light,  of  electricity,  &c.,  would  have 
been  impossible.  But  the  same  holds  good  everywhere, 
and  that  for  the  simple  reason  adduced  above,  that  wc 
otherwise  could  not  reach  this  world  which  is  outside  man. 
The  history  of  our  sciences  between  I200  and  1800  is  an 
unbroken  series  of  such  magnificent  workings  of  the 


*  GueMthU  dm  Parbftil4lire,  conclasjon  of  the  third  part.  An 
UMition  which  Liebig  counteralgits  :  "  Alter  this  iixieenth  CMitniy 
thefc  IE  QODe  which  was  richer  in  men  of  equal  creative  power  "  {A  ugi- 
hfi$n  Allg-  Ziilung.  i^6j,  in  the  RidtH  Hmf  .-IbliimdluHgen,  p.  273J. 
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imagination.    That  implies  the  predominant   power  .of 
creative  genius. 
An  Example. 

Looking  back,  wc  now  perceive  that  scientific  chemistry 
was  impossible  so  long  as  oxygen  had  not  be^n  dis- 
covered as  an  clement ;  for  this  is  the  most  important 
body  of  our  planet,  the  body  from  which  the  organic  as 
well  as  the  inorganic  phenomena  of  telluric  nature  derive 
their  special  colouring.  In  water,  air  and  rocks,  in  all 
combustion  (from  the  simple  slow  oxydising  to  flaming 
fire),  in  the  breatlung  of  all  Uving  creatures — cver}'whcrc. 
in  short,  this  element  is  at  work.  This  is  the  very  reason 
vhy  it  defied  direct  obscr^'atioa ;  for  the  outstanding 

[characteristic  of  o.tygen  is  the  energy  with  which  it  unites 
I'ith  other  elements,  in  other  words,  conceals  from 
observation  its  existence  as  an  independent  body ;  even 
where  it  occurs  not  chemically  united  with  other  sub- 
stances, but  in  a  free  state — as,  for  example,  in  the  air, 
where  it  only  enters  into  a  mechanical  union  with  nitrogen 
— it  is  impossible  for  the  ignorant  to  obser\'e  oxj'gen  ;  for 
not  only  is  thb  element,  under  our  conditions  of  tempera- 
ture and  pressure,  a  gas.  it  is.  moreover,  a  colourless  gas, 
without  smell  and  without  taste.  The  senses  alone  could 
Dot.  therefore,  discover  it.  Now  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century  there  lived  in  England  one  of  those 
genuine  discoverers  hke  Gilbert  (see  p.  269),  namely.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  by  a  treatise,  Chemiiia  scepticus,  made  an  end 
of  Aristotelian  dialectics  and  alchemistic  quackery  in  the 
field  of  chemistry'  and  at  the  same  time  set  a  twofold 
example  :  that  of  strict  obser^-ation,  and  that  of  classify- 
ing and  sifting  the  aheady  much  increased  material  of 

^observation  by  the  mtroduction  of  a  creative  idea.  As  a 
birthday  gift  he  presented  to  chemistry,  which  was  just 
arising  in  a  genuine  fom,  the  new  conception  of  elements, 
a  more  daring  conception  than  the  old  one  of  Empcdodes, 
one  more  after  the  spirit  of  Democritus.  Thi.'i  idea  was 
U  X 
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at  lliat  time  based  on  no  obsen'ation ;  it  sprang  from  the 
imagination,  but  became  henceforth  the  source  of  count- 
less discoveries  which  have  not  yet  reached  the  end  of 
their  course.  Here  we  see  what  paths  our  science  always 
follows.*  But  now  for  the  example  of  which  I  am  think-i 
ing.  Boyle's  idea  had  led  to  a  rapid  increase  of  know-' 
ledge,  discoverj'  had  succeeded  discovery,  but  the  more 
numerous  the  facts  became,  tlie  more  confused  was  the 
total  result ;  any  one  who  desires  to  know  how  impossible 
science  is  without  theory,  should  study  the  state  of  chem- 
istry at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  he  will 
find  a  Chinese  chaos.  If.  as  Liebig  thinks,  science  can 
"explain  "  facts,  if  the  unimaginative  "  understanding  "  ts 
capable  of  such  a  task,  why  did  it  not  prove  so  then  ? 
Were  Boyle  luinsell  and  Hooke  and  Becher  and  the  many 
other  capable  collectors  of  facts  of  that  age  imintelligent 
persons  ?  Certainly  not ;  but  understanding  and  observa- 
tion alone  are  not  sufficient,  and  the  wish  to  "  explain  " 
IS  ft  delusion ;  what  we  call  comprdiension  always 
presupposes  a  creative  contribution  from  man.  The 
important  thing  therefore  was.  to  deduce  from  Boyle's 
brilliant  idea  the  theoretical  consequences,  and  this  was 
done  by  a  Franconian  doctor,  a  man  of  "  transcendentally 
speculative  lendencj'  of  inind,"t  by  the  ever  memorable 
Georg  Ernst  Stahl,  He  was  not  a  professional  chemist. 
but  he  saw  what  was  lacking :  an  clement  \  Could  its 
existence  be  proved  ?  Not  at  that  time.  But  was  a 
daring  Teutonic  mind  to  be  disheartened  by  that  ? 
Fortunately  not !  So  Stahl  arbitrarily  invented  an 
imaginary'  element  and  called  it  phlogiston.     At  once 

■  It  deserves  mention  lliat  Boyle's  remarkable  c«pacily  lor  Imaciu- 
tive  iD\'eDtJoi)b  lound  expici«>on  in  tbeoloKicsl  writmg«  from  bat  pea, 
auid  vru  aUo  noticed  In  til*  dnily  Iite- 

t  I  quoie  Uiese  wc«d»  Irom  Hinclid's  G^fAicAte  drr  Meditin.  md  ed. 
p.  360.  I  po6MK  a  nuinber  ol  chemicsJ  book*,  but  none  ol  tliem 
mcatloDK  Stahl's  Intellectual  gUls,  tbeit  antlion  ere  much  too  p«osaic 
and  meeliemce]  lor  tliat. 
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light  shone  in  th«  midst  of  the  chaos ;  and  the 
Teuton  had  destroyed  magic  superstition  in  its  last 
stronghold  and  throttled  the  salamander  ior  ever.  By 
the  propounding  of  a  purely  mechanical  thought,  men 
were  henceforth  enabled  to  form  a  right  conception  of 
the  process  of  combination,  that  is  to  say,  to  find  that  x, 
the  second  focus,  or  at  least  to  approximate  to  it,  so 
that  they  could  begin  to  draw  the  liumanly  compre- 
hensible ellipse.  "  The  theory  of  phlogiston  gave  chemis- 
try* a  powerful  stimulus,  for  never  before  had  such  a 
number  of  chemical  facts  been  grouped  together  as 
analogous  processes  and  united  in  so  clear  and  simple 
a  manner."*  If  that  is  not  a  work  of  the  imagination 
words  have  lost  their  meaning.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  note  tliat  here  it  was  rather  the  theorising  imder- 
standing  than  intuition  that  had  been  at  work.  Boyle 
had  been  a  phenomenally  fine  observer ;  Stahl,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  pre-eminently  acute  and  inventive 
mind,  but  a  bad  observer.  The  dttference  which  I  in- 
dicated becomes  particularly  clear  in  this  case ;  for  the 
idea  of  phlogiston — which  held  the  whole  eighteenth 
century  in  its  sway,  which  acquired  for  its  author  the 
honorary  title  of  a  founder  of  scientific  chemistry,  and  in 
the  light  of  which  all  the  foundations  of  our  later  theor>' 
which  is  more  in  consonance  with  nature  were  actually 
laid — this  idea  ^vas  based  (in  addition  to  the  theoretical 
exploitation  of  Boyle's  idea)  on  tlagrautly  false  observa- 
tions I  Stahl  thought  that  combustion  was  a  process 
of  disintegration ;  instead  of  which  it  was  a  process 
of  unitiration.  \'anous  experiments  had  already  proved 
in  his  time  that  combustion  adds  to  weight,  but  Stahl 
L<^o,  as  I  said,  was  a  very  unreliable  observer  and 
possessed  to  a  high  degree  the  special  obstinacy  of  the 
theorising  logician)  supposed  that  combustion  consisted 


'  RoKOe   UBil    Hebotkuimtg : 
1H7>.  1.  10. 


AuitiiMUtut  LtMitleA  dtr  Chtmit, 
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in  the  escape  of  phlogiston.  &c.  Consequently,  wh#n 
Priestley  andSchceie  had  at  last  separated  oxygen  trom 
certain  combinations,  they  firmly  believed  that  they 
had  witltin  their  grasp  that  famous  ptilogiston,  which 
had  been  pursued  ever  since  Stahl's  time.  But  Lavoisier 
soon  proved  tliat  the  discovered  clement,  far  from  possess* 
ing  the  qualitivs  of  the  hj'pothctical  pldogistoa,  revealed 
qualitiesof  exactly  the  opposite  kind!  The  oxygen  thus  dis- 
covered and  rendered  accessible  to  observation  was  in  fact 
a  different  thing  altogether  from  what  the  human  imagina- 
tion in  its  need  had  conceived.  Without  imagination 
man  tan  establish  no  connection  bettt-een  phenomena, 
no  theory-,  no  science,  but  human  imagin-ition  never- 
theless always  rcveab  itself  as  inadequate  to  and  tmlike 
nature,  requiring  to  be  corrected  by  empirical  observa- 
tion. That  is  also  the  reason  why  all  theory  is  ever 
provisional,  and  science  ceases  as  soon  as  dogtnatiun 
assumes  the  lead. 

The  history  of  our  science  is  the  history  of  such  phlog^»-^ 
tons.     Philology  has  its  "  Aryans,"  but  for  which  its 
great   achievements  in  the  nineteenth  century  would 
have  been  inconceivable,*    Goethe's  theories  of  meta- 
morphoscs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  and  the  affinitic 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  vertebra:  have  exercised' 
an  enormous  stimulus  upon  the  increase  and  systematis- 
ing  of  our  knowledge,  but  Scliiller  was  perfectly  right 
when  he  shook  his  head  nnd  said  :    "  That  is  not  experi- 
ence "  (and  he  might  have  added,  nor  a  theor)') ;  "  that 
is  an  idea."t    He  was  equally  right  when  he  added  :|j 
"  Your  intellect  works  to  a  remarkable  degree  iotuitivd] 

*  C/.  vol.  i.  p.  »64,  Ac. 

t  Ccwtbe:  GlieMieitf  Enis-is.  som«tim«  printnl  w  AwmIm. 
1794.  Cootlio  hiRiMlf.  liCFW«%-cr,  rt<ogniH«d  tlus  later  and  did  uot  to> 
roam  blind  to  the  detecu  of  bid  "idea."  In  Ibo  supplemect  U>  tlisj 
NachlrAgt  tur  FarttnUire,  under  tbe  li«adln|{  PrMtme.  w*  find  tliM 
remark,  "  Tlie  idea  oi  itctaiiioijilic**  is  a  mint  %«iiwiiblci  but  a(  Ui* 
MODc  time  mo«(  dfttiKerous  gilt  from  above.  It  leads  to  the  FonnJiM, 
dettroys  knuwlodgc.  iii»iniFKDi(n>  it." 
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and  all  your  thinking  powtrs  seem,  as  it  were,  to  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  imagination,  as  to  their 
common  representative."*    As  Camot  says  ;    "  Matha- 
matical  analysis  is  full  of  enigmatical  hypotheses  and 
from    these    enigmas    it    draws    its    8trcn^h."t    John 
Tj-ndall,  a  competent  authority,  says  of  plij-sics  :  "  The 
greatest  of  its  instruments  is  the  imagination. "{     In 
the  sciences  of  life,  to-day  as  well  as  yesterday,  wherever 
we  are  endeavouring  to  open  up  new  spheres  for  the 
understanding  and  to  reduce  to  order  facts  tliat  are  in 
confusion,  it  is  imaginative,  creative  men  who  take  the 
lead.     Hacckcl's  piastidules.  Wiesner's  piasoms.  Weiss- 
mann's  biophores.  &c.,  spring  from  the  same  need  as 
iStahPs  masterly  invention.     The  imagination  of  these 
men  is.  of  coiurse,  nourished  and  stimulated  by  the  wealth 
of  exact  observations ;  pure  imagination,  for  which  the 
theory  of  "  signatures  "  may  serve  as  an  example,  has 
for  science  the  same  signiticance  as  the  picture  painted 
by  a  man  who  docs  not  know  the  technique  of  painting 
has  for  art ;    their  hj-pothetical  suppositions,  however, 
arc  not  observations,  consequently  not  facts,  but  attempts 
to  arrange  facts  and  pave  the  way  for  new  observations. 
The  most  salient  plilogiston  of  the  eighteenth  century  was 
really  notliing  less  than  Darwin's  theory  of  natural  select  ion. 
Perhaps    I    may   be  allowed,    in  summarising   these 
results,  to  quote  m^'self.     1  once  had  occasion  to  make 
a  special  and  thorough  study  of  a  definite  scientific  sub- 
ject, the  rising  sap  of  plants.     On  this  occasion  I  was 
reatly  interested  in  investigating  the  historical  devclop- 
jent  of  our  knowledge  of  the  question,  and  discovered 
that   although  there  has  been  no  lack   of  competent 
investigators,  only  three  men.  Hales  (1727}.  Dutrochet 

*  Letter  to  Gocthn,  Augmt  3r,  1794.  Schiller  adds:  "At  bottom 
thxi  it  tbe  hisbdt  point  to  which  man  can  raiae  bia  puwcri,  a.i  soon  m  be 
«ucceed9  in  gancmliBins  hi«  intuition  and  m&kiDj  bis  l«eling  lawBivw." 

t  Lot,  eii.  p.  a?- 
^4  OnlAtSeiMUifif  UuoflJtt  ImofitMioiKtllja. 
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(1826},  and  HofmcistcT  (1857)  have  really  brought  it  oae 
step  farther.  In  these  three  exceptional  men.  though>^ 
they  differ  absolutely  in  other  respects,  the  concurrence^ 
of  the  following  characteristics  is  very  remarkable : 
they  arc  all  excellent  obscn'ers.  thf\'  ar«  all  mon  of  wide 
outlook  and  of  pre-eminently  vivid,  daring  imagination, 
while  all  are.  as  theorists,  somewhat  one-sided  and 
desultory.  High1>'  gifted  with  imagination,  they  were 
in  fact,  like  Goethe,  inclined  to  ascribe  too  far-reaching 
significance  to  their  creative  ideas — Hales  to  capillarity. 
Dutrochet  to  osmose,  and  Hofmeister  to  tension  of  tissue  ; 
the  same  power  of  imaRination,  which  enabled  these  great 
men  to  enrich  us.  has  therefore  in  a  certain  sense  limited 
them  :  so  that  in  this  thcjf  have  been  forced  to  submit] 
to  correction  from  intellects  which  were  their  inferiors.' 
Concerning  them  1  wrote  in  my  treatise  :  "  To  such  men 
wc  owe  all  real  progress  of  science ;  for  whatc\'cr 
may  think  of  their  theories,  they  have  not  only  enrichee 
oar  knowledge  by  the  discovery  of  coimtlcss  facts,  but 
also  our  imagination  by  the  promulgation  of  new  ideas ; 
theories  come  and  go.  but  what  the  imagination  once 
poaseases.  is  eternal."  But  this  investigation  led  me  to  a 
second  discovery,  one  of  still  greater  importance  in  prin- 
ciple :  our  imagination  is  very  limited.  If  wc  trace  the 
sciences  back  to  antiquity,  it  is  remarkable  how  few 
new  conceptions  the  course  of  time  has  added  to  the  very 
numerous  old  ones  ;  this  teaches  us  that  it  is  solely  and 
simply  obscn"ation  of  nature  that  enriches  our  imagina- 
tion, whereas  all  the  thought  in  the  world  does  not  add 
one  grain  to  its  wealth,* 

*  Houalon  i)!^^!  Quimbcrlain.  Rttherehu  stir  la  Sioe  <uee»iatiU, 
Nenchfttel,  tSo;.  p.  11.  Locke,  in  bis  Human  Undtrstandiug  (iv.  j, 
>]),  alnady  pointt  out  that  poverty  ol  "  ideas  "  (as  he  too  calli  them) 
is  one  ot  the  cUiof  piimary  caiUM  of  the  limitation  ol  our  ktiofrledge. 
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The  Goal  of  Science 

Let  me  add  one  final  word. 

Matliomaticians — ne\'cr  at  a  loss,  as  wo  have  seen — 
think  it  proper  to  say  that  a  circle  is  an  ellipse  in  which 
the  two  foci  coincide.  Will  this  coincidence  of  the  foci 
ever  be  realised  in  our  sciences  ?  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
human  intuitive  perception  and  nature  will  ever  exactly 
oMncidc,  that  is.  will  our  perception  of  tltings  ever  be 
,  absolute  understanding  ?  The  preceding  discussion 
^shows  how  foolish  such  an  assumption  is ;  I  am  con- 
vinced that  I  may  also  assert  that  no  single  serious 
scientist  of  the  present  day,  certainly  no  Teuton,  be- 
lieves it  possible.'  We  find  this  conviction  even  where 
(as  happens  unfortunately  very  frequently  to-day)  the 
intellect  is  not  adequately  schooled  by  philosophy,  and 
perhaps  it  is  all  the  more  impressive  because  it  is  ex- 
pressed with  perfect  simplicity.  Thus,  (or  example,  one 
of  the  admittedly  most  important  investigators  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Lord  Kelvin,  on  celebrating  in  1896 
[his  jubilee  as  a  Professor  of  fifty  years  standing,  made 
'the  memorable  confession:  "One  single  word  com- 
prises the  result  of  all  that  1  have  done  towards  the 
furthering  of  science  during  fifty-five  years :  this  word 
is  Failure.  1  know  not  one  iota  more  to-day  about 
electric  or  magnetic  power,  how  ether,  electricity  and 
weighablc  matter  stand  to  one  another,  or  what  chemical 
affinity  means,  than  I  did  when  I  delivered  my  first 
lecture."  These  arc  the  words  of  an  honest,  truthful, 
thorough  Teuton,  the  man  who  seemed  to  have  brought 

•  Our  niimorous  excellent  Jewish  schoUre  nu»y  t>e  in  n  diftercnt  ciie  : 
for  wbcQ  a  peapl«.  without  evtt  iMfniog  anything,  bai  known  every- 
thing for  thouuuiiis  o[  yoaf*.  it  it  a  blttor  h»rdKlup  to  have  to  tread 
the  pkinfu]  but  bnttiitnt  path  of  study  and  to  bo  forced  finally  to 
ooofeM  that  ntir  knotrlodRc  ■«  everlfutlnffly  and  narrowly  circnmsctibcd 
by  baiaan  oaturc 
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the  hypothetical,  unthinkable  atoms  so  near  to  us.  when 

in  a  happy  hour  he  undertook  to  measure  their  length 
and  breadth.  Had  he  been  in  addition  somettung  of  a 
philosopher,  he  would  certainly  not  have  needed  to  speak 
of  failure  in  such  a  melancholy  strain  ;  for  in  that  case 
he  would  not  have  assigned  to  science  an  absolutely  un- 
attainable goal,  the  ever  impossible  absolute  knowledge, 
which  may  well  be  conceived  in  our  inmost  hearts  but 
can  never  take  the  tangible  form  of  an  actual,  empirical 
"  knowledge  "  ;  he  might  then  have  unhesitatingly  re- 
joiced over  that  brilliant,  free,  shaping  power,  which 
began  to  stir  at  the  moment  wlicn  the  Teuton  rebelled 
against  the  leaden  might  of  the  Chaos  of  Peoples,  which 
since  then  has  conferred  on  us  so  rich  a  blessing  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  in  days  to  come  is  destined  to  attain  still  greater 
things.* 

*  In  lliis  connectloo  t  ibonlil  lib  to  draw  tbn  nftdor't  atlenlion  to 
thecUanj^in  laon't  view«ree&Tilinic  ttianatonol  life.  At  the  hc^inolng 
of  tlie  ntnatouith century  tho  nail  botwMn  theOrKinlciuul  tbvlnorgaalc  . 
nu  tbausht  to  be,  il  not  fiUcd  up.  At  Ituuit  bridged  over  (vol.  i.  p.  4j)  1 
at  the  clMC  of  the  centuiy  that  golf,  lor  all  m«n  of  knowledge.  U  wld*r 
tlian  tvcir.  Fof  tram  being  in  a  pojition  to  produce  Hi>munttiii  ctMfnI- 
coUy  ia  our  laboratoriw,  wo  have  Icamod  fimt  of  all  (through  tlw  r«- 
Muches  o(  Pluteiu'.  Tyndall.  Ac),  tbnt  there  cowhare  cxjtt«  {tHftatia 
tpontaKta.  but  that  all  life  is  produced  aolcty  by  lite;  then  minutvr 
ftOfttoray  (\riiichow)  hM  taught  o»  that  every  ceU  of  a  body  can  only 
ariae  fram  au  already  exiatinfc  cell :  now  wc  know  (WlesncT)  that  even 
th*  simptcMt  organic  structam  of  the  cell  arito  not  by  the  chemical 
activity  of  the  contents  ol  the  c«U,  but  only  from  nmilar  oiguiitod 
atroctures,  t.g.  a  cliloropliyll  granule  only  from  an  already  exuting 
chlorophyll  granule.  Form,  not  matter,  is  the  Inndamental  principl« 
of  all  life.  And  thi>.<  Herbtft  Spencer,  who  «at  formerly  lO  daring, 
had  lately,  as  an  hon«6t  iovsitiitator.  to  confeaa  that  "  the  theory  of  a 
tpecaal  vital  principle  is  inadequate,  tho  physico-chemical  theory  has. 
homvor.  likewise  tailed :  the  corollary  being  that  in  its  altimate 
natone  Life  is  incomprehoaaiblc."  (Letter  ia  Hantre.  vol.  Iviii.  p.  $9), 
October  i>.  iSgS).  Hera  too  a  little  metaphysical  thought  would 
have  nved  him  from  a  punfut  retmt.  Taken  in  Spencer's  senaai  tha 
whole  empirical  world  too  is  incomprehensible.  Tlie  mystery  l>  pre- 
eminently striking  in  the  case  of  life,  becauM  life  is  just  the  one  thing 
which  wa  ourselves  know  from  direct  experiaace.  By  virtue  ol  hfe 
we  attack  the  problem  ot  U(e  and  must  now  confess  that  the  cat  may 
indeed  bltr  iho  point  o4  ifct  tall  (it  the  lntt«<r  i"  long  enough],  but  aot 
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I  hope  that  with  the  remarks  in  this  section  I  have 
'contributed  something  to  help  us  to  understand  the 
history  of  our  Teutonic  sciences  and  to  (yrra  an  exact 
estimate  of  the  progress  in  the  nineteenth  century.  We 
have  seen  that  science — according  to  our  new  and  abso- 
lutely individual  view — is  the  human  shaping  of  some- 
thing extra-human ;  we  have  shown  in  the  essential 
outhnes  and  by  the  aid  of  individual  examples  how 
this  shaping  has  hitherto  been  accomplished.  Of  a 
"  makeshift  bridge  "  more  cannot  be  expected. 


3.  INDUSTRY  (FROM  THE  Introduction  or  Paper  10 
Watt's  Stzam-encine) 

Ephemeral  Nature  of  all  CnraiSATiON- 

Wc  now  enter  the  domain  of  civilisation  :  here  I  can  and 
shall  be  exceedingly  brief,  for  the  relation  of  the  Present 
to  the  Past  is  absolutely  different  from  what  it  is  in  culture 
and  knowledge.  In  discussing  knowledge  I  bad  to  break 
new  ground,  and  lay  foundations  to  enable  us  to  under- 
stand the  nineteenth  century ;  for  our  knowledge  of  to-day 
is  so  closely  bound  up  with  the  work  of  the  preceding  six 
centuries — grows  out  of  it  under  such  definite  conditions — 
that  we  can  estimate  the  Pres«nt  only  in  connection  with 
the  Past ;  here,  moreover,  the  genius  of  eternity  rules ; 
the  material  of  knowledge  is  ne\'cr  "  done  with."  dis- 
coveries can  never  be  annulled,  a  Columbus  sunds 
nearer  in  spirit  to  us  than  to  his  own  century, 
and  even  science,  as  we  have  seen,   contains  elements 


mora  :  It  cannot  swallow  And  digest  itself.  To  whtt  proud  flights  will 
OUT  Kienc«  riM  on  iho  day  wh«n  it  h&s  discarded  tbe  Iwt  remnant  of 
Uw  SantiiJG  d«lu*lon  of  uaJargtandiatc,  and  pasiesoa  to  pure,  intensivo 
Isimtiv^  p3rc«ptioa,  united  to  ttee.  cotiicioitilir  haman  sbsping. 
Thtn  in  truth  will  "  man  by  man  have  entered  into  the  daylight  of 
Ilia  *  "     |C/.  taf  ImmaMHil  Kant,  ;tb  iKlare,  "  Plato.") 
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which  vie  in  immortaUty  with  the  most  peilect 
products  of  art  :  there  cor^^uently  the  Past  lives 
on  as  Present.  Wc  cannot  assert  the  samu  of  civilisation. 
Naturally  in  this  domain  also  hnk  is  locked  with  hnk,  but 
former  ages  support  the  present  only  in  a  mechanical  wny 
as  in  the  coral  the  dead  calcified  generations  ^rve  as  a 
basis  to  the  living  poljTM.  Here,  too,  of  course,  the 
relation  o(  Past  to  Present  is  of  the  highest  academic 
interest,  and  its  investigation  may  prove  instructive  ;  but 
in  practice  public  hfc  always  remains  an  exclusively 
"  present  "  phenomenon  ;  the  dortrine*  of  the  Past  are 
vague,  contradictor^',  inapplicable  ;  the  future  is  likewise 
very  little  considered.  A  new  machine  supersedes  former 
ones,  a  new  law  annuls  the  old ;  the  necessities  of  the 
moment  and  the  hurry  of  the  short -hved  individual  are  t  lie 
ruling  power.  It  is  so,  for  example,  in  politics.  In  the 
discussion  on  "The  Struggle  in  the  State  "  wedico\Trc<l 
certain  great  undercurrents  which  are  still  (lowing  as  Ihey 
flowed  a  thousand  years  ago ;  here  universal  racial 
relations  are  actively  at  work,  phjfsical  fundamental 
facts,  which  in  the  hurthng  waves  of  life  break  the  hght 
in  manifold  ways  and  consequently  reveal  themselves  in 
many  colours,  but  nevertheless  are  recognisable  by  careful 
observers  in  their  permanent  organic  unity  ;  but  if  wc  take 
real  politics,  we  find  a  chaos  of  transecting  and  inter- 
secting events,  in  which  chance,  the  Unanticipated,  the 
Unforeseen,  the  Inconsistent  are  decisive,  in  which  the 
recoil  from  a  geographical  discover)',  the  invention  of  a 
loom,  the  discovery  of  a  coal-mine,  the  exploit  of  a  general 
of  genius,  the  intervention  of  a  great  statesman,  the  birth 
of  a  weak  or  strong  monarch.  destroj'S  ail  that  centuries 
have  achieved,  or,  it  may  be,  wins  back  in  a  single  day  all 
that  has  been  ceded  to  others.  Because  the  Byzantines 
make  a  poor  defence  against  the  Turks,  the  great  com- 
mercial republic  of  Venice  falls  ;  because  the  Pope  excludes 
the  Portuguese  from  the  Western  seas,  they  discover  Iho 
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Eastern  route,  and  Lisbon  springs  into  sudden  prosperity  ; 
Austria  is  lost  to  the  Germans  and  Bohemia  loses  its 
national  importance  for  ever,  because  an  intellectual  and 
moral  cipher,  Ferdinand  II.,  stands  from  childhood  under 
the  influence  of  a  few  foreign  Jesuits  ;  Charles  Xll.  shoots 
like  a  comet  through  history,  and  dies  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  yet  his  unexpected  intervention  changes  the  map  of 
Europe  and  the  historj*  of  Protestantism  ;  the  trans- 
formation of  the  world,  the  dream  of  that  scourge  of 
God,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  was  effected  in  a  much  more 
thorough  fashion  by  the  simple  honest  James  Watt,  who 
patented  his  steam-engine  in  the  year  1769,  the  very  year 
in  which  that  condottierc  was  bom.  .  .  .  And  mean- 
while real  politics  consist  of  a  ceaseless  adaptation, 
a  ceaseless  ingenious  compromising  between  the 
Necessary  and  the  Chance,  between  what  yesterday  was 
a  what  to-morrow  will  be.  As  the  venerable  historian 
Johannes  von  Miiller  testifies:  "All  liistory  humbles 
politics ;  for  the  greatest  things  are  brought  about  by 
circumstances."  Politics  retard,  as  long  as  they  can,  they 
further,  as  soon  as  the  stream  has  overcome  its  own 
resistance  ;  they  haggle  with  a  neighbour  for  advantages, 
rob  him  when  he  becomes  weak,  grovel  before  him  when 
he  grows  strong.  Moved  by  politics  the  mighty  prince 
invests  the  nobles  with  fiefs  that  they  may  elect  him  to 
be  King  or  Emperor,  and  then  promotes  the  interests  of 
the  citizens  that  they  may  aid  him  against  those  very 
lords  who  have  raised  him  to  the  throne  ;  the  citizens 
arc  loyal,  because  they  thereby  escape  the  tyranny  of 
the  nobles,  who  think  only  of  sclf-a^randisement,  but  the 
monarch  becomes  a  t>Tant  as  soon  as  there  are  no  longer 
powerful  families  to  keep  him  in  check,  and  the  people 
awakens  to  find  itself  more  dependent  than  ever ;  that 
is  why  it  rebels,  beheads  its  King  and  banishes  his  sup- 
porters ;  now,  however,  the  ambition  to  rule  asserts 
itself  a  thousandfold  and  with  dogged  intolerance  the 
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(oolish  "  majority  "  raises  its  will  to  the  dignity  of  law. 
Everywhere  tlie  despotism  of  the  moment,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  roomentarj'  necessity,  the  momentary*  in- 
terest, the  momentary  possibility,  and  consequently  a 
rich  sequence  of  various  circumstances,  which  may  indeed 
have  a  genetic  connection  and  can  be  unrolled  by  the 
historian  in  their  natural  order  before  our  eyes,  but  so 
that  the  one  Prcsont  destrov^s  tlie  other,  as  the  caterpills 
the  egg,  the  chrysalis  the  caterpillar,  and  the  butterflj 
the  clirysalis ;  the  butterfly,  again,  dies  when  it  lays 
eggi.  so  that  history  may  begin  all  over  again. 

AlM  I  Amjr  I  uid  Imv»  them  m  their  pavM. 
These  tUiles  between  the  tyrant  and  the  slavei ! 
They  ifciry  m«  ;  (or  warc«ly  an  they  o'er. 
Tlun  iliey  commence  from  Dnt  to  last  once  inofe. 

What  is  here  proved  for  politics  is  just  as  true  of  all^ 
industrial  and  economic  life.  One  of  the  most  indi 
trious  modern  workers  in  this  wide  sphere.  Dr.  Cunning- 
ham, repeatedly  points  out  how  difficult  it  is  for  us — in 
one  passage  he  calls  it  hopeless*— really  to  understand 
the  economic  conditions  of  past  centuries  and  especially 
the  views  regarding  tlicm  which  floated  before  the 
minds  of  our  fathers,  and  determined  their  actions 
and  legal  measures.  Civilisation,  the  mere  garment  of 
man.  is  in  fact  so  ephemeral  a  thing  that  it  disappears 
and  Ica^'cs  no  trace  behind  ;  though  vases,  earrings  and 
suchlike  adorn  our  museums,  though  all  sorts  of  con- 
tracts, bills  of  exchange,  and  diplomas  are  preser\*ed  in 
dusty  archives,  the  living  element  in  them  is  dead  beyond 
recall.  Any  one  who  has  not  studied  these  conditions  | 
has  no  idea  how  quickly  one  state  of  aflairs  supersedes 
another.  ^Ve  hear  talk  of  Middle  Ages  and  believe 
that  that  was  a  great  uniform  epoch  of  a  thousand  years, 

•  The  Cr^WA  of  Enflitli   tnduilry  an4  C«mmttu  dMri"^  At  Early 
•wf  MidJU  Aft$,  jid  od.  p.  97. 
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kept  in  constant  ferment  by  wars,  but  fairly  stable,  so 
far  as  ideas  and  social  conditions  are  concerned ;    tlien 
came  the  Renaissance,  out  of  which  the  Present  gradually 
developied  ;     in    reality,    from    the    moment    when    the 
Teuton  entered  into  liistory.  especially  from  the  time 
when  he  became  the  decisive  factor  in  liurope,  there 
has  never  been  a  moment's  peace  in  the  economic  world  ; 
every  century  has  a  physiognomy  of  its  own,  and  some- 
times— as  between  the  tliirtecnth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies— one  single  century  may  experience  greater  eco- 
nomic upheavals  than  those  which  form  a  yawning  gulf 
between  the  end  of  tlic  eighteenth  and  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth.     1  once  had  occasion  to  study  thoroughly 
the  life  of  that  glorious  fourteenth  century  ;  I  approached 
it  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the  pragmatic  historian, 
but  simply  to  get  a  really  vivid  idea  of  that  energetic 
age  in  which  the  middle  classes  and  freedom  flourished 
so  gloriously ;    one  fact  in  particular  struck  me,  that 
the  great  men  of  that  impetuously  advancing  century, 
the  century   of   "  rashly  daring   progress  "* — a  Jacob 
von  Artcvdde,  a  Cola  iiicnzi,  a  Jolm  Wyclif,  an  Etiennc 
Marcd — were  wrecked  because  tliey  were  not  understood 
by  contemporaries  reared  on  the  traditional  views  of 
the  thirteenth  century  ;  they  had  clothed  their  thoughts 
in  a  new  fasliion  too  quickly.    I  almost  believe  that  the 
haste,  which  seems  to  us  to  be  the  special  oharacteristic 
of  our  age,  was  always  peculiar  to  us  ;    we  ha\'e  never 
given  ourselves  time  to  five  our  lives ;    tlic  distribution 
of  properly,  the  relations  of  class  to  class,  in  fact  every- 
thing that  makes  up  the  public  hfe  of  society  is  con- 
stantly swaying  backwards  and  forwards.     In  compari- 
son with  economics  even  politics  are  enduring ;  for  the 
great  dj-namic  interests,  and  later  the  interests  of  races, 
form  a  hcavj'  ballast,  wlule  trade,  city  life,  the  relative 

I    '  UnipiecUt:     DuOitJttt   SlddUttUn    uM    SMtut   tcM   MitktaUtr. 
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value  of  agriculture,  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  proletariat,  the  concentration  and  distribution 
o(  capital,  &c.,  arc  subject  almost  solely  to  the  intiuence 
of  the  "  anonymous  forces  "  mentioned  in  the  General 
Introduction.  From  all  these  considerations  it  is  mani- 
fest that  past  civilisation  can  scarcely  in  any  respect 
be  considered  a  sttll  living  "  foundation  "  of  the  Present. 

AuTONOMv  or  Modern  Industby 

As  far  as  industry  in  particular  is  concerned,  obviously 
not  only  the  conditions  of  its  existence  depend  on  the 
caprices  of  Protean  economics  and  hckle  politics,  but  it 
derives  even  its  possibility  and  particular  nature  first 
and  foremost  from  the  state  of  our  knowledge.  There  the 
equation — as  the  mathematician  would  say — recci\'cs  two 
variable  factors,  the  one  of  which  (economics)  is  in  every 
way  inconstant,  while  the  other  (knowledge)  only  grows 
in  a  fixed  direction,  but  with  varying  rapidity.  Clearly 
industrj'  is  very  \'ariablc  ;  it  is  often — as  to-day — an  all- 
consuming,  but  5'et  uncertain  and  inconstant  entity.  It 
may  powerfully  affect  life  and  politics — think  only  of 
steam  and  electricity — yet  it  is  not  really  an  independent 
but  a  deri\'ative  phenomenon,  springing  on  tlie  one 
band  out  of  the  needs  of  society,  on  the  other  from  the 
capabilities  of  science.  For  this  reason  its  various  stages 
have  only  a  slight  or  no  organic  connection,  for  a  new 
industry*  seldom  grows  out  of  an  old  one — ^it  is  called 
into  life  by  new  wants  and  new  discoveries.  In  the 
nineteenth  ccnturj'  a  perfectly  new  industrj'  was  domi- 
nant :  being  one  of  thegreat.new  forces  (vol.  i.  p.  bcxxii).  it 
left  its  distinct,  indi\-idual  impression  upon  the  civilisa- 
tion of  this  century  and  revolutionised— as  perhaps,  no 
prc\'ious  industr)' — wide  spheres  of  life.  It  was  devised 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  and  realised  in  the 
uiueleenth  century  ;   what  formerly  stood,  disappears  as 
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beiore  a  magic  wand,  and  possesses  for  us — I  repeat— 
incrcJjf  academic  interest.  The  student  will,  of  course, 
lind  the  idea  of  llie  steam-engine  in  earlier  times:  here 
he  will  have  to  consider  not  only,  as  is  usually  done. 
Papiii,  who  lived  one  hundred  years  before  Watt,  and 
Hero  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  exactly  two  thousand 
years  before  Papin,  but  above  all  that  wonderful  magician 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  who,  in  this  sphere  as  in  others,  had 
with  giant  strides  sped  far  in  front  of  lus  age,  dominated 
as  it  was  by  Church  Councils  and  Inquisition  Courts. 
Leonardo  has  left  us  an  accurate  sketch  of  a  great  steam- 
driven  cannon,  and  in  addition  he  studied  especially 
two  problems,  how  to  use  steam  to  propel  ships  and  to 
pump  water — the  verj-  purposes  for  which  three  hundred 
years  later  steam  was  first  successfully  employed.  But 
neither  liis  age  with  its  needs  and  political  circumstances, 
nor  science  and  iU  apparatus  were  sufficiently  developed 
to  allow  these  brilliant  ideas  to  be  tunied  to  practical 
account.  When  the  favourable  moment  came,  Leonardo's 
ideas  and  experiments  had  long  fallen  into  oblivion,  and 
have  only  lately  been  brought  to  light  again.  The  use  of 
steam,  as  we  know  it,  is  something  altogether  new  and  must 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  nineteenth  century, 
since  we  do  not  wish,  any  more  than  in  preceding  parts  of 
this  book,  to  allow  artiitcial  divisions  of  time  to  influence 
our  thought  and  judgment.  But  what  we  have  said  is 
true  not  only  of  the  revolution  effected  by  steam,  and  natu- 
rally to  a  still  higher  degree  by  electricity,  which  had  not 
even  begun  a  hundred  years  ago  to  be  applied  to  industry, 
but  also  of  those  grc;it ,  all-important  industries  which  per- 
tain to  the  clothing  of  man.  and  consequently  have  in  this 
sphere  somewhat  the  same  place  as  the  cultivation  of  corn 
has  in  agriculture,  The  methods  of  spinning,  weaving  and 
sewing  have  been  completely  changed,  and  the  flrst  steps 
were  likewise  taken  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Uargieaves    patented     his    spinning    frame    in    1770, 
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Arkwrigbt  his  almost  at  tbe  same  time,  the  great  idealist 
Samuel  Crompton  gave  the  world  the  perfect  machine 
(the  so-callcd  Mule)  about  leu  yean  later :  Jacquard's 
loom  was  perfected  in  tSoi  ;  the  first  practical  sewing 
machine,  that  uf  Thimonnier,  was  not  completed — 
in  spite  of  attempts  at  the  end  of  tbe  eighteenth  century- 
till  thirty  ycan>  later.*  Hitc  too,  of  course,  there  had 
been  previous  attejnpts  and  ideas,  and  first  of  all  we 
must  again  think  of  the  great  Leonardo,  who  invented  a 
spinning  machine  which  embodied  the  most  brilliant 
ideas  of  later  times  and  "  is  quite  equal  to  the  best 
machines  of  to^y "  ;  in  addition  he  experimented 
with  tbe  construction  of  looms,  machines  for  cutting 
cloth  and  the  likc.f  But  all  tliis  had  uo  inSuence  upon 
our  age,  and  is  con.sequently  out  of  place  here.  Another 
tact  should  be  noticed,  that  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  men  still  spin  and  weave  as  they  did  centuries 
ago ;  in  these  ver>-  matters  man  is  extremely  conserva- 
tive ;{  but  if  he  does  make  the  change,  it  is  made,  like 
the  invention  itself — at  one  bound. 


Paper 

Within  the  scope  of  this  first  book,  then,  there  remains 
little  to  be  said  about  industry.  But  this  little  is  not 
without  significance.  Just  as  our  science  can  be  called 
a  "  mathematical "  one,  so  our  civilisation  from  the 

*  I  h&ve  not  been  able  to  &a4  In  any  Ungtiage  a  TMlly  pnctiCAl, 
conprefaeiuive  h;!<tor>'  of  indastiy :  tiM  datts  htkvt  rtUh  gtrAt  troabk 
to  be  tought  in  bfty  diflerant  »pocjatuic<l  tTMllscs.  ab<I  vt  may  be  gl«l 
to  find  uiytlung  at  all.  for  tiic  men  of  indnxtry  Uw  wboUy  in  tbe 
pretKit  ud  care  ver\-  little  about  hittorj'.  For  tlie  kut  subject,  bow- 
aver,  «M  Hermann  Grotlie:  Bitdtr  mnd  Stmtitn  tur  CfieAKjUf  iwm 
Sptnntn.  Webtn.  Nike*  (1875). 

t  Cfothe,  he.  dt.  p.  31.  More  det»U>  In  Grothe's  iMMrrio  lU 
rind  alt  IngenUm.  i!i4.  p.  !o  f-  I*(WiB«!o  liS'l  infinite  talent  in  llic 
im-cnlion  «•■  mcchanimi.  ns  wc  eao  sec  by  rwdinc  U>c  abo^-e  woik. 

:   Citolho  ,    BiUler  und  SIuJhm.  p.  ij. 
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beginning  possesses  a  definite  character,  or,  we  might 
say,  a  definite  physiognomy  ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  an  in- 
dustry which  at  that  decisive  turning-point,  the  twelfth 
to  the  thirteenth  century,  laid  upon  our  civilisation  that 
special  impress  which  has  been  growing  ever  more 
pronounced  ;  our  civilisation  is  of  paper. 

When  we  follow  the  u.sual  practice  of  representing  the 
invention  of  printing  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.  we 
arc  in  error  and  are  therefore  falsifj-ing  history.  In 
disproof  of  such  an  assertion  wc  have,  to  begin 
with,  only  to  recall  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  living 
source  of  a  new  age  lies  not  in  this  or  that  invention, 
but  in  the  hearts  of  definite  men  ;  as  soon  as  the  Teuton 
began  to  found  independent  States  and  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Roman-theocratic  Imperium,  a  new  age 
was  bom  ;  I  have  proved  this  in  detail  and  do  not  need 
to  return  to  the  point.  He  who  shares  Janssen's  opinion 
that  it  was  printing  which  "  gave  wings  to  the  intellect  " 
might  explain  to  us  why  the  Chinese  have  not  yet  grown 
wings.  And  whoever  champions  with  Janssen  the  thesis 
that  this  invention,  which  "  gave  wings  to  the  intellect," 
and  in  addition  the  whole  "  activity  of  intellectual  life  " 
from  the  fourteenth  century  onwards  are  to  be  ascribed 
solely  to  the  Roman  Catholic  doctrine  of  justification  by 
works,  might  be  good  enough  to  expLiin  why  the  Hellenes, 
who  knew  neithi-t  printing  nor  justilication  by  works, 
were  yet  able  to  soar  so  high  on  the  wings  of  song  and 
creative  philosophy  that  it  was  only  after  great  difficulty 
and  long  striving,  and  after  having  shaken  ofE  the  fetters 
of  Rome,  that  wc  succeeded  in  reaching  a  height  which 
rivalted  theirs.*  We  may  well  gi%-e  no  heed  to  these 
foolish  phrases.     But  even  in  the  province  oE  the  concrete 

•  JaiuMo :  Gtfchichte  det  dmtseieH  Volkei,  i6tb  cd.  I.  3  and  S. 
Thia  industrious  and  cooKtiueiitly  utdul  conipilatioD  has  really  won 
«xtravAgaut  pmiM ;  it  i»  fundiinieittjiUy  a  party  purnplilot  in  tix 
volutRM.  uuworUiy  eitlwf  for  its  fidelity  or  ita  depLli  oJ  becoming;  a 
bousettold  book.    The  Ctnnao  Catholic  bas  u  little  ruton  to  («ai  the 

II  y 
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and  sincere  study  of  history,  the  one-sided  enophasising 
of  the  invention  of  printing  obscures  our  insight  into 
the  historical  course  of  our  civilisation.    The  idea    of 
printing  is  very  ancient ;  every  stamp,  every  coin  is  a 
manifestation  o{  it :  the  oldest  copy  of  the  Gothic  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  the  so-c;iHed  Corf«  a^fuWws,  is  "  printed  " 
on  parclinicnl  by  means  of  hut  metal  types  ;  the  decisive 
— because  distinctiv&~tbing  is   the   manner  in   wluch 
the  Teutons  came  to  invent  cast  movable  type  and  so 
practical  printing,  and  tliis  again  is  bound  up  with  their 
recognition  of  the  value  of  paper.    For  in  its  origin, 
printing  is  an  apphcation  of  paper.     As  soon  as  paper — 
i.e,,  a  suitable,  cLeap   material  lor  reproduction — was 
found,  the  industrious,  ingenious  Teutons  began  in  a 
hundred  places  (the  Netberlands,  Germany,  Italy,  France) 
to  seek  a  practical  solution  of  tlic  old  problem,  how  to 
print  Iwoks  mechanically.  It  will  repay  us  to  study  the  pro- 
cess cnrefully,  especially  as  compendia  and  cncylop^edias  are 
still  very  badly  informed  concerning  the  earliest  liislorj'of 
our  paper.     In  fact  the  matter  ha.i  only  been  fully  cleared 
up  by  the  \vorks  of  Josef  Karabacek  and  Julius  Wicsner, 
andtheresults  form  one  of  ilie  most  interesting  contribu- 
ti<ms  to  the  knowledge  of  Teutonic  individuality.* 
It  seems  that  those  industrious  utilitarians,  the  Chinese, 

truth  as  asy  other  Gorcnan ;  but  JniKMn's  method  Is  «y«tonia(ic 
<li«torUoii  oi  truth,  and  itdiberatc  sullying  of  the  bc«t  impulses  ol  llie 
German  spirit. 

*  Karabacok :  Da*  ar/tbiuAt  Papier,  tint  kittoriKli-antiqti»riithe 
VntttiHckHiif,  Wen,  1IMI7:  and  Wimnor:  DU  mikr^lMfiiicAe  Unltt- 
JMrAun;  itt  Papitrt  mil  btiom4«rw  BnicktieMifmitg  dtr  itUsUn 
oritalaliicheii  utiJ  tuiopaitchm  PapUn.  Wen,  1887.  Tbo  two 
■cltolan.  each  In  Kii.  t>wn  special  deportment  \a.vt  lnvc$tl|tated 
tbo  natter  simultarieouBly.  »o  that  their  works,  though  appoaring 
separately,  supplement  each  other  ami  together  lorm  a  nhole.  Om 
re4ult  U  of  dcci.ilve  imponnncc,  tlut  paper  made  of  cotton  nowlun 
occurs,  and  that  the  oldest  pieces  of  Arab  manutacturc  arc  mode  of 
rags  (ul  linen  or  hcrap),  so  thnt  (in  contrsNt  to  the  lormM'  oanunption) 
the  Teuton  doet  not  de«tTve  crnilit  c^-cn  for  tlic  modett  idea  of  using 
lincD  Instead  of  cotlun.  The  details  of  the  followiog  ore  taken  to  it 
loige  extoat  from  Umhs  tn>o  books. 
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first  hit  upon  the  idea  of  making  a  cheap,  convenient  and 
universally  suitable  medium  for  writing  (in  place  of  ex- 
pensive parchment,  still  more  expensive  silk,  com- 
paratively rare  papyrus,  Assyrian  bricks  for  writing  on, 
&c.) ;  but  the  assertion  that  they  invented  paper  only 
partly  represents  the  facts.  The  Chinese,  who  them- 
selves used  a  papyrus  perfectly  similar  to  our  own,*  and 
knew  its  disadvantages,  discovered  how  to  make  by 
artiUcial  process  from  suitable  plant  fibres  a  writing 
material  analogovis  to  paper :  that  is  their  contribution 
to  the  invention  of  paper.  Chinese  prisoners  of  war 
then  brought  this  industry-  (roughly  speaking,  in  the 
seventh  ct-nturj')  to  Samarkand,  a  city  wliich  was  sub- 
ject to  the  Arabian  Khalif,  and  mastly  ruled  by  almost 
independent  Tm^kish  princes,  llic  inliabitants  of  which, 
however,  consisted  at  that  time  of  Persian  Iranians. 
The  Iranians— our  Indo-European  cousins — gra-spcd  the 
clumsy  Chinese  experiments  with  the  liigher  intelligence 
of  incomparably  richer  and  more  imaginative  instincts 
and  changed  them  completely,  in  that  tliey  "  almost 
immt-diately  "  invented  the  making  of  paper  from  rags— 
so  striking  a  change  {especially  when  we  think  that  the 
Chinese  have  not  advanced  any  further  to  the  present 
day  1)  that  Professor  Karabacok  is  certainly  justified 
in  exclaiming :  "  A  victorj'  of  foreign  genius  over  the 
inventive  gifts  of  the  Chinese  !  "  That  is  the  first  stage  : 
an  Indo-European  people,  stimulated  by  the  practical 
but  veryhniiteci  skill  of  the  Chinese,  invents  paper  "aJmost 
immediately  "  ;  Samarkand  becomes  for  a  long  time  the 
metropolis  of  the  nianufactiu'c.  Now  follows  the  second 
and  equally  instructive  stage.     In  the  year  795  Hariln-al- 

■  Tlu)  papyrus  of  ttio  Qilnwo  w  Qw  thinly  cat  mwliUlary  tissue  of 
itn  Ar.tti.t.  ao  thnt  ot  tbc  ancients  waa  tbe  thinly  cut  Tii«(ltillaiv  t^ssae 
ol  thcCypmn  paf-ytuf.  Tlio  uxc  of  thu  is  still  proi'alont  In  Cbina  lor 
painting  wiUi  wfltrt- colon r«,  *e.  For  deUlb.  ttt  Wiwner:  Dit 
ti,iiiU>ffe  dit  PltatutnrtMti.  it7i.  P-  4i8  1.  )iww  «nUrg«d  edition, 
190a,  ii.  4*9-463). 
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Raschid  (a  contemporary  of  Charlemagne)  sent  for  work- 
men from  Samarkand  and  erected  a  factory  in  Bngdad. 
The  preparation  was  kept  a  Slate  secret ;  but  wherever 
Arabs  went,  paper  accompanied  them,  particularly    to 
Moorish  Spain,  that  land  where  the  Jews  were  (or  long  pre- 
dominant and  where  paper  can  be  proved  to  have  been  in 
use  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century.     Hardly  any, 
ontlicothcr  hand,  camcto  Teutonic  Europe,  and.  if  it  did, 
it  was  only  as  a  mysterious  material  of  unknown  origin. 
This  went  on  till  the  thirteenth  century.    Fot  nearly 
500  j'ears,  therefore,  the  Semites  and  half-Semites  held 
the  monopoly  of  paper,  time  enough,  if  they  had  pos- 
sessed a  spark  of  invention,  if  they  had  experienced  the 
slightest  longing  for  intellectual  work,  to  have  developed 
this  glorious  weapon  of  the  intellect  into  a  power.    And 
what  did  they  do  with  it  during  all  this  period— a  span 
of  time  greater  than  from  Gutenberg  to  the  present 
day  ?     Nothing,    absolutely    nothing.     All    thej'    could 
do  was  to  make  promissory'  notes  of  it,  and  in  addition 
a  few  hundred  drearj',  wearisome,  soul-destroying  books  : 
the  invention  of  the  Iranian  ser^'ing  to  bowdlcrise  the 
thoughts  of  the  Hellene  in  the  fonn  of  spurious  learn- 
ing!    Now  followed  the  third  stage.    In  the  courseof 
the  Crusades  the  secret  of  the  manufacture,  guarded 
mth  such  intellectual  poverty,  was  revealed.    What  the 
poor  Iranian,  wedged  in  between  Semites,  Tartars  and 
Cliinesc,  had  invcntt-d,  was  now  taken  over  by  the  free 
Teuton.     In  the  last  years  of  the  twelfth  century  exact 
information  concerning   the  malcing  of  paper  reached 
Europe ;    the  new  industrj'  spread  like  wild-fire  through 
every  country ;    in  a  few  years  the  simple  instruments 
of  the  East  were  no  longer  sufficient ;  one  improvement 
followed  another ;    in  the  year  1290  the  first  regular 
paper-mill  was  erected  in  Ravcnsburg ;   it  was  scarcely 
one  hundred  j'cars  before  block-printing  (of  whole  books 
even)  had  become  common,  and  in  fifty  years  more 
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printing  with  movable  letters  was  in  full  .twing.  And  are 
we  really  to  believe  that  this  printing  first  "'  gave  wings 
to  our  intellect "  ?  What  a  contempt  of  the  facts  of 
history  I  What  a  poor  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
Teutonic  individuality !  We  surely  see  that  it  was,  on 
the  contrary,  the  winged  intellect  that  actually  forced 
on  the  invention  of  printing.  While  the  Cliiuese  nwer 
advanced  further  tlian  printing  with  awkward  flat  pieces 
of  wood  (and  that  only  after  painful  (groping  for  about 
one  thousand  years),  while  the  Semitic  peoples  had  found 
next  to  no  use  for  paper — in  the  whole  of  Teutonic  Europe 
and  especially  in  its  centre,  Germany,  "'  the  wholesale 
production  of  cheap  paper  manuscripts  "  had  at  once 
become  an  industry.*  Even  Jansseu  tells  us  that  in 
Gennany.  long  before  printing  \vith  cast  type  had  begun, 
the  most  important  products  of  Middle  High  German 
poetry,  books  of  folk-lore,  sagas,  popular  medical  treatises, 
&c.,  were  offered  for  salc.f  And  Janssen  conceals  the 
fact  that  from  the  thirteenth  century  onwards  the  Bible, 
especially  the  New  Testament,  translated  into  the 
languages  of  the  various  nations,  had  been  spread  by 
paper  through  many  parts  of  Europe,  so  that  the 
emissaries  of  the  Inquisition,  who  themselves  knew  only 
a  few  pruned  passages  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  were 
astonished  to  meet  peasants  who  repeated  the  four 
Gospels  by  heart  from  beginning  to  cnd.J  Paper  at 
the  same  time  spread  the  liberating  influence  of  works 
like  those  of  Scotus  Erigcna  among  the  many  thousands 
who  were  educated  enough  to  read  Latin  (see  p.  274). 
As  soon  as  paper  was  available,  in  all  European  countries 
there  followed  the  more  or  less  distinct  revolt  against 
Rome,  and  immediately,  as  a  reaction  against  this,  the 
prohibition  to  read  the  Bible  and  the  introduction  of  the 

*  Vogt  unci  Koch :  GisMehU  dtr  i4»tuStt  Lilitralw.  iHgj,  p.  118. 
Mure  details  in  uny  ol  the  Utger  luttoriw. 

t  Loe.  at.  i.  i;.  t  Cf.  p.  tyt,  aota  i. 
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Inquisition  (p.  132).  But  lliu  lunging  for  intellect  uaJ 
freedom,  the  instinct  of  the  ntcc  liorn  to  rule,  themijjlity 
ferment  of  that  intcllixt  wliith  we  recognise  lo-day  by 
its  subsequent  achievements,  would  not  be  tyrannised 
and  dammed  up.  The  demand  for  reading  and  know- 
ledge grew  day  hy  duy ;  there  were  as  yet  no  books 
(in  our  sense),  but  there  were  alrciidy  booksellers  who 
travelled  from  fair  to  fair  and  sold  enormous  quanti- 
ties of  dean,  cheap  copies  printed  on  paper ;  the  in- 
vention of  printing  was  rendered  inevitable.  Hence, 
too,  the  peculiar  history  of  this  invention.  New  ideas 
like  the  stcam-cngine,  the  sewing  maclunc.  &c.,  have 
generally  to  fight  tiard  for  recognition  ;  but  printing 
was  everywhere  expected  with  such  impatience  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  at  the  present  day  to  follow  the  course 
of  its  development.  At  the  same  time  as  Gutenberg  ts 
experimenting  with  the  casting  of  letters  in  Mayenco, 
others  arc  doing  the  same  in  Bamberg,  Harlem,  Avignon 
and  \'enice.  And  ^vhen  the  great  German  had  finally 
solved  the  riddle,  his  invention  was  at  once  understood 
and  imitated,  it  was  improved  and  developed,  because  it 
met  a  universal  and  pressing  need.  In  1450  Gutenberg's 
[M-inting  press  was  set  in  motion,  and  twenty-five  years 
from  that  time  there  were  presses  in  almost  all  the  cities 
of  Europe.  Indeed  in  some  of  the  cities  of  Gcnnany — 
Augsberg,  Niirnbcrg,  Mayence— there  were  twenty  or 
more  presses  at  work.  How  Ivungrily  does  tlie  Teuton, 
pining  under  the  heavy  yoke  of  Rome,  grasp  at  every- 
thing that  gives  freedom  to  manhood  1  It  is  almost 
like  the  madness  of  despair.  The  number  of  separate 
works  printed  between  1470  and  1500  is  estimated  at 
ten  thousand ;  all  the  then  known  Liitin  authors  were 
printed  before  the  end  of  the  century ;  in  the  next 
twenty  years  all  the  available  Greek  poets  and  thinkers 
followed.*    But  men  were  not  content  with  the  past 

*  Gneffl  :  Hitlory  of  UU  English  People  iii.  p.  19^ 
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alone ;  tlie  Teuton  at  once  devoted  himself  to  ttic  iu- 
vfStigation  of  oatiiro,  and  that  too  in  the  right  way, 
starting  from  mathematics  ;  Johannes  Miiller  of  Konigs- 
berg  in  Franconia,  called  Rcgiomontanus,  founded  be- 
tween 1470  and  1475  a  special  press  in  NUmbei:g  to 
print  mathematical  works  ;*  numerous  German,  French, 
and  Italian  mathematicians  were  thereby  slimitlated  to 
work  in  mechanics  and  astronomy ;  in  Iji25  the  great 
Albrccht  Diircr  of  Niimberg  published  the  fn-st  Geometry 
in  the  German  language,  and  soon  after  there  also  ap 
pearcd  in  Niimberg  the  De  Rci'ohlionibus  of  Copernicus. 
In  other  branches  of  discoverj-  man  had  not  been  idle, 
and  the  first  newspaper,  wJiich  appeared  in  1505, 
"actually  contains  news  from  Brazil. "t 

Nothing  could  surely  bring  more  clearly  home  to  ns 
the  great  importance  of  an  industry  for  all  branches  of 
life  than  the  history  of  paper ;  we  sec,  too,  how  all-im- 
portant it  is  into  whose  hands  an  invention  falls.  The 
Teuton  did  not  invent  paper :  but  what  had  remained 
a  useless  rag  to  Semites  and  Jews  became,  thanks  to  his 
incomparable  and  individual  racial  gifts,  the  1»mncr  of 
a  new  world.  How  just  is  Goethe's  remark  :  "  The  fu^t 
and  last  thing  for  man  is  activity,  and  we  cannot  do 
anything  without  the  necessary  talent  or  the  impi'lHiig 
instinct.  ,  .  .  Carefully  considered,  even  the  meanest 
talent  is  innate,  and  there  is  no  indehnite  capacity."J 
Any  one  who  knows  the  history  of  paper  and  still  per- 
sists in  beheving  in  the  equality  of  the  human  races  is 
beyond  all  help. 

The  introduction  of  paper  is  unquestionably  tlic  most 
pregnant  event  in  the  whole  of  our  industrial  liistorj*. 
All  else  is  comparatively  of  very  Uttle  importance.  The 
advance  ijj  textile  industries,  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  and  to  a  higher  degree  the  invention  of  the 

*  Cortiaidt:   CtitkuhU  der  Maltumahk  in  Dtii!\thl«n4,   tSjf,  jy,  15. 
t  LaiDDTMbt ;   DtuUcht  Gtickickl*  v.  lit. 
t  Ultf]itku.  Book  Vni.  c  iil. 
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pi^KT.    I  may  thcnlaR  Rgird  my  ohfect  as  hilfiOed,     M 
wbes  I  hnc  bsr  ttas  ooe  exan^k  poiBted  ont  not  only  the 
mcBt  iropntlBB*  xJiiewtmeat,  but  at  the  same  tinie  the 
decisive  infividad  chancten&tics  of  our  modeni  in- 
dnstry. 


4.     POLITICAL     ECONOMY    (fiom     tbe    Lombakdic 
LwMivt  or  Crrus  to  Robebt  Owex.  tbe  Focndek 

Off    CChOntLATtOS) 

Cooperation  and  Monopoly 

A  few  pages  back  I  quoted  a  remark  of  a  wxU-knon-n 
social  economist,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  "  almost  hcfidess  " 
to  try  to  mvderstand  tbe  economic  conditions  of  past 
centuries.  I  do  not  require  to  repeat  what  I  said  there. 
But  the  very  feeling  of  the  kaleidoscopic  complexity 
and  llie  ephemeral  nature  of  these  conditions  has  forced 
upon  mc  tbe  question,  whether  after  i\II  there  is  not  a 
unifonn  element  of  life,  I  mean  an  e\-cr  constant  principle 
of  life  that  might  be  discovered  in  the  raoi^t  %'artous  fomu 
of  our  ever-changing  economic  conditions.  I  have  not 
found  sucti  a  principle  in  the  writings  of  an  Adam  Smith, 
a  Froudhon,  a  Karl  Marx,  a  Jolm  Stuart  Mill,  a  Carey, 
a  Stanley  Jevons,  a  Bohm-Bawerk,  and  others;  for 
these  authorities  speak  (and  rightly  from  their  stand- 
point) of  capital  and  work,  value,  demand,  &c„  in  the 
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saiuo  way  as  tlic  jurists  uf  old  spukc  uf  natural  law  and 
divine  law,  as  if  these  things  were  independent,  supei^ 
human  entities  which  rule  over  us  all,  while  to  me  the 
important  thing  seems  to  be.  "  who "  possesses  the 
capital.  "  who  "  does  the  work,  and  "  who  "  has  to  esti- 
mates value.  Luther  teaches  us  tliat  it  is  not  the  works 
that  make  the  man,  but  the  man  that  makes  the  works  ; 
if  he  is  right,  we  shall,  even  witliin  the  manifoldly  chang- 
ing economic  life,  contribute  most  to  the  clearing  up  of 
past  and  present,  if  we  succeed  in  proving  in  tliis connection 
the  existence  of  a  fundamental  Teutonic  feature  of  cha- 
racter ;  for  works  change  according  to  circumstances,  but 
man  remains  the  same,  and  the  history  of  a  race  enlightens, 
not  when  divisions  into  so-called  epochs  arc  made — 
always  an  external  matter — but  when  strict  continuity 
is  proved.  As  soon  as  my  essential  similarity  to  my 
ancestors  is  demonstrated  tu  me.  I  understand  their 
actions  from  my  own,  and  mine  again  receive  quite  a 
new  colouring,  for  they  lose  the  alarming  appearance  of 
something  which  has  never  yet  existed  and  wliich  is 
subject  to  the  resolutions  of  caprice,  and  can  now  be 
investigated  with  philosophic  calm  as  well-known,  ever- 
recurring  phenomena.  Now  and  now  only  do  we  reach 
a  really  scientific  standpoint  :  morally  the  autonomy  of 
individuality  is  emphasised  in  contrast  to  the  general 
delusion  regarding  humanity,  and  necessity,  that  is  to 
say.  the  inevitable  mode  of  action  of  definite  men,  is 
recognised  historically  as  a  supreme  power  of  nature. 

Now  if  we  look  at  the  Teutons  from  the  very  beginning, 
we  shall  find  in  them  two  contrary  and  yet  supplementary 
features  strongly  marked :  in  the  first  place,  the  violent 
impulse  of  the  individual  to  stand  masterfully  upon  his 
own  feet,  and  secondly,  his  inclination  to  imite  loyally 
with  others,  to  pave  the  way  for  undertakings  that  can 
only  be  accomplished  by  common  action,  in  our  hfe 
to-day.  this  twofold  phenomenon  is  ever  present,  and 
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Ibc  threads  tlut  arc  woven  tlits  way  and  ttiat  form  a 
strangely  ingenious,  firmly  {Waited  wooC  Iilcmopoly  and 
cooperation  :  these  src  bcj-ond  doabt  the  two  opposite 
poles  of  the  economic  situation  to-day,  and  no  one  will 
deoy  that  they  have  doounated  the  whole  nineteenth 
century.  \Vh.'il  I  now  assert  is  that  this  relation,  this 
definite  poliirity,*  has  dominated  oar  economic  con- 
ditions and  tlieir  de\-eIopincnt  from  the  first.  By  recog- 
nising this  fact  we  shall,  in  spile  of  the  successitm  of  never 
recurring  fonns  of  life,  be  enabled  to  gain  a  profound 
iinderstaDding  of  the  past .  and  thereby  .ilso  of  the  prewnt ; 
it  win  certainly  not  be  the  scientific  understanding  of  the 
political  economist  that  we  mu&t  leave  to  the  specialist — 
but  such  a  one  as  will  prove  useful  to  the  ordinary  man 
in  farming  a  right  coaaf>tiun  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
One  simple,  ever  constant,  concrete  fact  must  be 
regarded  as  essential :  the  changing  form  which  eco- 
nomic conditions  take  under  definite  men  is  a  direct 
remit  of  their  character ;  and  the  character  of  Ibc  Tea* 
tonic  races,  whose  most  general  features  I  have  sketched 
in  the  sixth  chapter,  leads  necessarily  to  definite  though 
changing  forms  of  economic  life,  and  to  conflicts  and 
phases  of  development  that  arc  c\'er  repeating  them- 
ailvcs.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  is  something 
universally  human ;  on  the  contrary,  history  offers  us 
nothing  similar,  or  at  least  only  superficial  similari- 
ties. For  what  distinguishes  and  differentiates  us  from 
others  is  the  simultaneous  sway  of  the  two  impulses — 
to  separate  and  to  unite.  When  Cato  asks  what  Dante 
is  seeking  on  his  toilsome  path,  he  receives  the  answer: 

UbertjL  va  ccn&ntJo  I 

To  this  seeking  for  freedom  both  those  manifestations 
of  our  character  are  cqimlly  due.    To  be  economically 

*  So  Coetlie  wonkl  havo  callod  it ;    ««  tli9  Erliinunuf  m    <tMi 
apkoriitmhtn  Avfsalt,  die  Nttur. 
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free,  wk  uiiitu  witli  others ;  to  be  ccunotnioiLlly  (rec, 
wc  leave  tlic  union  and  stake  our  single  dead  against 
the  world.  Consequently,  the  Indo-Europcans  have 
quite  a  different  economic  life  Ircm  the  Semitic  peoples, 
the  Chinese,  &c.*  But  as  I  pointed  out  on  p.  542  f. 
(vol.  i.).  the  Teutonic  character  and  especiallylhe  Teutonic 
idea  of  freedom  differ  considerably  from  those  of  his 
nearest  Indo-European  relations.  We  saw  how  in 
Rome  the  great  "co-operative"  strength  of  the  people 
crushed  out  all  autonomous  development  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  personality  ;  when  later  the  enormous 
weiUth  'of  single  individuals  introduced  the  system  of 
monopoly,  this  only  se-rved  to  ruin  the  State,  so  that 
nothing  remained  but  a  featureless  human  chaos;  for 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  Romans  were  such  that  they 
could  only  achieve  great  things  when  united — they 
could  develop  no  economic  life  from  monopoly.  In 
Greece  wc  certainly  find  greater  harmony  of  qualities, 
but  here,  in  contrast  to  the  Romans,  there  is  a  regrettable 
lack  of  uniting  power :  the  pre-eminently  energetic 
indi\'iduals  look  to  themselves  alone,  and  do  not  under- 
stand that  a  man  isolated  from  his  racial  surroundings 
is  no  longer  a  man  ;  they  betray  the  hereditar>'  union 
and  thereby  ruin  themselves  and  their  country.  In 
trade,  the  Roman  consequently  lacked  initiative,  that 
torch  that  lights  the  path  of  the  individual  pioneer,  while 
the  Hellene  lacked  honesty,  that  is  to  say,  that  public, 
all-uniting,  all-binding  conscience  which  later  found 
ever  memorable  expression  in  the  "  honest  wares  "  of 
budding  Gennan  industr>-,  Here,  moreover,  in  the 
"  honest  wares  "  we  have  already  an  excellent  example 
of  the  reciprocal  influences  of  Teutonic  diaracter  upon 
economic  forms. 

*  Aw,  for  example,  Uomrnson  on  Cartilage,  above,  vol.  f.  p.  1 17  f. 
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Guilds  and  Capitalists 

The  reader  will  find  innumerable  accounts  of  the 
activity  of  the  guilds  between  the  thirteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries  (approximately) ;  it  is  the  finest 
example  of  united  effort :  one  for  all,  all  for  one.  When 
we  sec  how  in  these  corporations  everything  is  exactly 
determined  and  supervised  by  the  council  of  the  guild,  as 
also  by  specially  appointed  committees  of  control,  the 
town  magistracy  and  so  forth,  so  that  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  execution  of  every  single  piece  of  work  in  all  its 
details,  but  also  the  maximum  of  daily  work  is  fixed 
and  must  not  be  exceeded,  we  are  inclined,  with  most 
authors,  to  exclaim  in  horror  :  the  individual  had  not  a 
jot  of  initiative,  not  a  trace  of  freedom  left  1  And  yet 
this  judgment  is  so  one-sided  as  to  be  a  direct  miscon- 
ception of  the  historical  truth.  For  it  was  precisely  by 
the  union  of  many  individuals  to  form  a  solid,  united 
corporation  that  the  Teuton  won  back  the  freedom  which 
he  had  lost  through  contact  with  the  Roman  Empire. 
But  for  the  innate  instinct  wluch  led  the  Teutons  to 
coH^perate,  they  would  have  remained  just  as  much 
staves  as  the  Egyptians,  Carthaginians,  Byzantines  or 
the  subjects  of  the  Khalif.  The  isolated  individual 
is  to  be  compared  to  a  chemical  atom  ^^'ith  little  cohesive 
power  ;  it  is  absorbed,  destroyed.  By  adopting,  of  his 
own  free  will,  a  law  and  submitting  unconditionally  to 
it,  the  individual  assured  to  liimself  a  secure  and  decent 
livelihood — in  fact  a  higher  livelihood  than  that  of  our 
workmen  to-day,  and  in  addition  the  all-important 
possibility  of  intellectual  freedom  which  in  many  cases 
was  soon  realised.*    That  is  the  one  side  of  the  matter. 

"  Leber,  in  liis  Etiai  mt  Fappticiation  dt  la  fortune  priule  au  moytn' 
dgr.  1847.  »])oiwi  that  the  worknian  of  the  thirteenth,  lourtccnth  and 
&fte«iithcenturi«awu<iiitbe«veTageL>ettcrofl  than  to-day  :  by  proving 
that  ''  tb«  money  of  the  poor  wu  then  worth  comparatively  more  than 
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But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  of  our  race  is  too  strong  in 
the  individual  to  be  checked  tn-en  by  the  strictest  rules, 
and  &o  we  find  even  here,  in  spite  of  the  authority  of 
the  guilds,  that  energetic  individuals  amassed  hu^e 
fortunes.  For  example,  in  the  year  1367,  a  poor  journey- 
man weaver,  named  Hans  Fuggcr,  came  to  Augsburg ; 
a  hundred  years  later  liis  heirs  were  in  a  position  to 
advance  150,000  Gulden  to  Archduke  Siegmund  of  the 
Tyrol.  It  is  true  that  Fu^er,  in  addition  to  his  business, 
engaged  in  trade,  and  so  successfully  that  his  son  be- 
came an  owner  of  mines  ;  but  how  was  it  possible,  when 
the  rules  of  the  guilds  were  so  strict  in  forbidding  one 
artisan  to  work  more  than  another,  for  Fuggcr  to  raakc 
enough  money  to  engage  to  such  an  extent  in  trade  ?  I 
do  not  know  ;  no  one  does  ;  concerning  the  beginnings 
of  the  prosperity  of  the  Fuggers  nothing  definite  is  known,* 
But  we  see  that  it  was  possible.  And  though  the  Fuggcr 
family  is  unique  both  in  point  of  wealth  and  because  of 
the  r£le  which  it  played  in  the  history  of  Europe,  there  was 
no  lack  of  rich  citizens  in  evcrj-  city,  and  wc  need  only 
look  up  Ehrenberg's  Zeitalter  der  Fugger  (Jena,  1896)  or 
Van  der  Kindere's  Le  sikle  des  ArteveJde  (Bnissela.  1879) 
to  see  how  men  of  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  constraint 
of  the  guilds,  everywhere  attained  to  independence  and 
wealth.  But  for  the  guilds,  and  that  means  but  for 
co-operation,  we  should  never  have  had  an  industrial 
life  at  all — that  is  self-evident ;  but  co-operation  did  not 
fetter  the  individual,  it  served  him  as  a  spring-board. 
But  whenever  the  individual  had  attained  a  strong  in- 
dependent position,  he  bcliaved  in  exactly  tlie  same 
way  as  the  Kings  of  that  time  acted  towards  the  princes 

thai  of  the  wealthy,  >inc«  laxuric*  wore  exorbitantly  dc-:ir  and  tmpouible 
(or  «U  but  thoM  of  very  great wtallh,  whereascvcrytliingiiulicponttbile. 
web  u  the  simple  means  of  nuttciunoe.  hou«inB.  clothing,  ic,  va^ 
coctremdjr  cheap."  (Qunl^d  from  Vnn  dcr  Kindcre :  Le  iittU  dn 
ArtetftUi,  BruxcUts,  1S79,  p.  133.) 

*  Aloyn  G«igcT  :  Jakob  Ftifftr.  Rcgensburg,  1S9;, 
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and  the  people  ;  he  knew  only  one  aim.  monopoly.  To 
be  rich  is  not  enougli.  to  be  free  docs  not  satiny : 

Pie  wcoigen  Bautne,  nicht  m«n  oigoB. 
Verddben  mir  tkn  Wdtbeelti  I  * 

Who  mil  deny  that  this  Teutonic  longing  for  the  In- 
tmitc  is  in  many  respects  pi;micious,  that  on  the  one 
hand  it  leads  to  crime,  on  the  other  to  misery  ?  Never 
is  the  liistory  of  a  gicat  private  fortune  a  chronick  of 
spotless  honour.  In  South  Germany  the  word  fulgent 
is  still  used  to  denote  an  over-crafty,  all  but  fraudu- 
lent system  of  business.f  And  in  fact,  scarcely  liad  the 
Fuggers  become  wealthy  than  they  began  to  furm  trusts 
with  other  rich  mercliaots  to  control  the  market  prices 
of  the  world,  exactly  as  we  sec  it  to-day,  and  such  syndi- 
cates signified  then,  as  now,  sj'stemntic  robbery  above 
and  below :  the  workman  has  his  wages  arbitrarily  cur^ 
tailed  and  the  customer  pays  more  than  the  article  is 
worthy  It  is  almost  comical,  though  revolting,  to 
lind  that  the  Fuggers  were  financially  interested  in  the 
sale  of  indulgences.  The  .■\rchbishop  of  Mayeucc  had 
rented  from  the  Pope  for  lo.ooo  ducats  paid  in  advance 
the  sale  of  the  Jubilee  indulgences  for  certain  parts  of 
Germany ;  but  he  already  owed  the  Fuggers  20.000 
ducats  (out  of  the  30,000  he  had  had  to  pay  the  Curia 
for  his  appointment),  and  thus  in  reaUty  the  archbishop 
was  only  a  man  of  straw,  and  the  real  farmer  of  the  in- 
dulgences was  the  firm  of  Fugger !  Thus  Tctzcl,  who 
haft  been  immortalised  by  Luther,  could  only  travel  and 
preach  when  accompanied  by  the  flrm*s  commercial 
agent,  who  drew  in  all  the  receipts  and  alone  had  a  key 

'  The  few  Itms  that  are  DOt  my  own  «fioLI  my  posBculon  of  the  ivorM. 

t  Accoiding  toSchoenhoJ  ;  4  Hislotyof  MomytmJ  Print,  New  York. 
ifl97.  p.  34- 

t  St*  ^avnherg,  he.  til.  i.  p.  90.  1'hey  aimed  especially  ni  itie 
control  of  the  copper  market :  txit  thv  Fugjora  wete  m>  M^er  lor  absolute 
moDOpoIy  that  Uie  syndicate  toon  broke  up. 
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to  tlie  "  indulgence-box."*  Now  i(  it  is  not  particu- 
larly edifying  to  sec  how  sudi  a  fortune  is  amassed,  it 
is  simply  appalling  to  leant  what  outrngcoiis  use  was 
made  of  it.  When  the  individual  tears  himself  away 
from  the  salutary  union  of  common  interests,  he  gives 
rein  to  unbridled  despotism.  The  slow-witted  calcula- 
tion of  private  interests,  on  the  part  of  a  miserable 
weaver's  son,  determines  who  is  to  be  Emperor ;  only 
by  the  help  of  the  Fuggcre  and  WcIsctb  was  Charles  V. 
chosen,  only  by  their  assistance  wa.s  he  enabled  to  wage 
the  baneful  Smalcaldic  war,  and  in  the  following  war 
of  the  Habsburgs  against  German  conscience  and  German 
freedom  these  unscrupulous  capitalists  again  played  a 
decisive  part ;  they  took  the  side  of  Rome  and  opposed 
the  Reformation,  not  from  religious  conviction,  but 
simply  because  they  had  extensive  dealings  with  the 
Curia,  and  were  afraid  of  losing  considerable  sums  if  the 
Curia  eventually  should  suffer  dcfeat.f 

And  yet,  after  all,  we  must  admit  that  tliis  unscrupu- 
lous individual  ambition,  thnt  stopped  at  no  crime,  has 
been  an  important  and  indispensable  factor  in  our  whole 
civilising  and  economic  development.  I  named  the 
Kings  a  moment  ago  and  1  wish  once  more  to  adduce 
a  comp;u*ison  from  tlie  dosfly  related  sphere  of  pohtics. 
Who  can  read  the  history  of  Europe  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  French  Rc\'olution  without  almost  con- 
stantly feeling  his  blood  boil  with  indignation  ?  All 
liberties  arc  taken  away,  all  rights  trodden  under  foot ; 
Erasmus  already  exclamis  with  anger:  "The  people 
build  the  cities,  the  princes    destroy  them."    And  he 


*  Ludwig  Ki'tler:  Dm  Jii/itiigt  d4t  RefttfwatioH  und  dU  Kttier- 
ichulen.  p.  15  ;  and  Eliicnberg,  loe.  til.  i.  W- 

t  All  (LetaU:!  &re  provL-J  by  matctial  from  >rcliiv<«.  quoted  in  EIvcb- 
beig's  book.  It  will  give  FJatonic  coniolntion  to  many  a  feeling  lidtrt 
to  learn  ttiat  thuFuggen  and  tlie  oUier  CatluilicciipitiUuitsoC  that  lltiM 
w«Te  all  mined  by  tbo  Habsburgs.  since  thew  princes  Alwa}-s  borrowixl 
tiD<)  never  pkid  twcit-     'ni«y  owed  tlie  FuKgers  eight  million  Gtilden. 
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did  not  tive  to  see  the  worst  by  any  means.  And  what 
was  the  object  of  it  all !  To  give  a  handful  of  families 
the  monopoly  of  all  Europe.  History  docs  not  reveal 
a  worse  band  of  common  criminals  than  our  princes  ; 
from  the  legal  point  of  view,  almost  all  of  them  were 
gaol-birds.  And*  yet  what  calm  and  sensible  man  will 
not  now  see  in  this  development  a  real  blessing  ?  By 
the  concentration  of  political  power  round  a  few  central 
points  have  arisen  great  strong  nations — a  greatness 
and  a  strength  in  wliich  everj'  individual  shares. 
Then  when  these  few  monarchs  had  broken  every  other 
power,  they  stood  alone ;  henceforth,  the  great  com- 
munity of  the  people  was  able  to  demand  its  rights  and 
the  result  b  that  we  possess  more  far-reaching  individual 
freedom  than  any  pre\'ious  age  knew.  The  autocrat  became 
(though  unconsciously)  the  forger  of  freedom ;  the  im- 
measurable ambition  of  the  one  has  proved  a  benefit 
to  nil  ;  political  monopoly  has  paved  the  way  for  political 
co-operation.  We  see  tliis  development — wliich  is  yet 
far  from  its  culmination — in  all  its  peculiar  significance, 
when  we  contrast  it  with  the  course  taken  by  Imperial 
Rome.  There  we  saw  how  all  rights.  aH  privileges,  all 
liberties  were  gradually  wTcstcd  from  the  people  which 
had  made  the  nation,  and  vested  in  one  single  man  ;* 
the  Teutons  took  the  opposite  course  ;  out  of  chaos  they 
welded  themselves  into  nations,  by  uniting  for  the  time 
being  all  power  in  a  few  hands  ;  but  after  this  the  com- 
munity demanded  t>ack  its  own — law  and  justice,  free- 
dom and  a  maximum  of  independence  for  the  individual 
citiicen.  In  many  States  to-day  the  monarch  is  already 
little  more  than  a  geometrical  point,  a  centre  from  which 
to  draw  the  circle.  In  the  economic  domain,  of  course, 
things  arc  much  more  complicated,  and,  moreover,  they 
are  by  no  means  so  far  advanced  as  in  politics,  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  the  analogy  between  the  two  is  vcrj'  great. 
■  Sm^voI.  I.  p>  12$, 
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The  same  national  character  in  fact  is  at  work  in 
both  spheres.  Among  the  Phtenidans  capitalism  had 
brought  absolute  slavery  in  its  train  ;  but  not  among 
us ;  on  the  contrary :  it  causes  hardships,  just  as 
the  growtli  of  the  kingship  did.  but  everywhere  it 
is  the  forerunner  of  great  and  successful  co-operative 
movements.  In  tlie  communistic  State  of  the  Chinese 
bestial  uniformity  predominates ;  with  us,  as  we  see, 
strong  individtials  always  arise  out  of  powerful  com- 
binations. 

Whoe\-er  takes  the  trouble  to  study  the  history  of  our 
industry,  our  manufactures  and  trade,  will  find  these 
two  powers  everywhere  at  work.  He  will  find  tliat  co- 
operation is  everywhere  the  basis,  from  tlie  memorable 
lea^e  of  tlie  Lombardic  cities  (followed  soon  by  the 
Rhenish  city-Icaguc,  the  German  Hansa,  the  London 
Hansa)  to  that  visionary  but  brilhant  genius,  Robert 
Owen,  who  at  the  daun  of  the  nineteenth  century  sowed 
the  seed  of  the  great  idea  of  co-operation,  which  is  just 
beginning  to  lake  strong  root.  He  will,  however,  see 
just  as  ck'iuly  at  all  times  and  in  all  spheres  the  influence 
of  the  initiative  of  the  individual  in  freeing  himself  from 
the  constraint  of  communism,  and  this  he  will  perceive 
to  be  the  really  creative,  progressive  clement.  It  was 
as  merchants,  not  as  scholars,  that  the  Polos  made  their 
voyages  of  discovery ;  in  the  search  for  gold  Columbus 
discovered  America;  the  opcning-up  of  India  was  (like 
that  of  Africa  to-day)  solely  the  work  of  capitalists ; 
almost  c\'erj'whcre  the  working  of  mines  has  been  made 
possible  by  the  conferring  of  a  monopoly  upon  enter- 
prising individuals;  in  the  gre^t  industrial  inventions 
of  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  individual 
had  invariably  to  contend  all  liis  life  against  tlie  masses. 
and  would  have  succumbed  but  for  the  help  of  indcpen 
dent,  mercenary  capital.  The  concatenation  is  inhnitely 
com^dex,   because  the  two  motive  powers  are  alwa^-s 

U  Z 
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simultaneously  at  work  and  do  not  merely  relieve  each 
other.  Thus  wc  saw  Fugger,  after  freeing  himself  from 
the  restrictions  of  the  guilds,  voluntarily  enter  into  new 
connections  with  others.  Again  and  again,  in  every 
century  in  which  great  capitalists  are  numerous  (as  in 
the  second  half  of  thu  niriutceiilh)  wu  ste  syndicates 
being  formed,  that  is,  therefore,  a  special  form  of  co- 
operation ;  thereby,  however,  capitalist  robs  capitalist  of 
all  individu.!]  freedom  ;  the  power  of  the  individual 
pcrsonaUty  wanes,  and  then  it  breaks  out  clscwbeFC.  On 
the  other  hand,  real  co-operation  frequently  reveals 
from  the  first  the  qualities  and  aims  of  a  definite  in- 
dividuality :  that  is  p;irticularly  clear  in  the  case  of  the 
Hansa  at  the  period  of  its  greatness,  and  wherever  a 
cation  adopts  political  measures  to  safeguard  its  economic 
interests.  ■ 

1  had  collected  material  to  prove  in  detail  what  is 
here  sketched,  but  space  fails  me,  and  I  shall  only  call 
the  reader's  attention  to  a  particularly  instructive  cx-M 
ample.  One  glance,  in  fact,  at  the  hitherto  undiscussed 
subject  of  agriculture  suffices  to  reveal  with  particular 
clearness  the  working  of  the  above-mentioned  essential 
principles  of  our  economic  developments. 


Farmer  and  Landlord 


In  the  tliirteenth  century,  when  the  Teutonic 
began  to  build  up  their  new  world,   the  agricultui 
over  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe  was  a  freer  man.  with  a 
more  assured  existence,  than  he  is  to-day ;    copyhold 
was  the  rule,  so  that  England,  for  example — to-day  a  h 
seat  of  landlordism — was  evcu  in  the  fifteenth  century  f 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farmers,  who  were  not  only  legal  owners  of  their  land, 
but   possessed  in   addition  far-reaching  free  rights  to' 
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common  pastures  and  woodlands.*  Since  then,  all  these 
farmers  have  been  robbed,  simply  robbed,  ol  their  pro- 
perty. Any  means  ol  achieving  this  was  good  enougli. 
If  war  did  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  driving  them 
away,  existing  laws  were  falsiiicd  and  new  laws  were; 
issued  by  those  in  authority,  to  confiscate  the  estates 
of  the  small  holders  in  favour  of  the  great.  Gut  not 
only  the  farmers,  the  small  landlords  had  also  to  be 
destroyed  :  that  was  achieved  by  a  roundabout  method  : 
they  were  ruined  by  the  competition  of  the  greater  land- 
lords, and  then  their  estates  were  bought  up.f  'the 
liardships  hereby  entailed  may  be  illustrated  by  a  smgle 
example :  in  the  year  r495,  the  English  farm  labourer, 
wiio  worked  for  wages,  earned  exactly  lliree  times  as 
much  {in  marketable  value)  as  he  did  a  hundred  years 
later  1  Hence  many  a  hardworking  son  could,  in  spite 
of  all  his  diligence,  only  earn  a  third  of  what  his  father 
did.  So  sudden  a  fall,  affecting  precisely  the  productive 
class  of  the  people,  is  simply  alarming  ;  it  is  hardly 
comprehensible  that  such  an  economic  catastrophe 
should  not  have  led  to  the  disruption  of  the  whole  State. 
In  the  course  of  this  one  century,  almost  all  agriculturists 
were  reduced  to  the  position  of  day-labourers.  And  in 
the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  agricultural 
class,  which  was  independent  a  few  centuries  before,  had 
sunk  so  low  that  its  members  could  not  have  made  ends 
meet  but  for  the  generosity  of  the  "  lords  "  or  the  con- 
tions  from  the  treasury  of  the  community,  since 
maximum  proht  of  the  whole  year  did  not  suffice 

■  Oibbias;  Indmirial  History  of  EmttnnJ,  jth  ed.  p,  40  (.  *iid  108  f. 
We  nnil  copyhold  still  In  t^tom  Europe,  where  untJor  Turklsli  rule 
«f<irytluiig  bM  mnoJacd  unchanged  iiliico  tho  flltMnUt  centwy  ;  in 
Ui«  domainn  of  the  Crand  Duchy  ol  Mocklcnbutg-Scbwertn  tt  wu 
nlntrDdiKcd  In  itUi?. 

f  A  proctns  piLTticuLuly  nuy  to  trace  In  Englnnd,  whl^re  tho  polilickl 
development  viiu  unbroken  and  the  Interior  ol  the  country  hiu  not 
bam  ravaged  by  mar  since  the  li<tccnlli  century  ;  tlie  Jnmoii^  book 
ol  Ragtn,  Six  CfHlnhei  0/  Wntk  nad  Wagn.  u  »n  excelUni  gulda 


mi 
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to  buy  the  minimtim  of  the  necessaries  of  life*  Now 
in  all  these  things — and  in  fact  in  c\'cry  discussion  of 
this  kind — vfc  must  not  allow  either  abstrnct  theorising 
or  mere  feeling  to  influence  our  judgment.  Ju^'lals, 
the  famous  social  economist,  WTites :  "Tlie  first  step 
towards  understanding  consists  in  once  and  for  all 
discarding  the  notion  that  in  social  matters  (here  are 
abstract  '  rights  "."t  And  as  for  moral  feeling,  I  may 
point  out  that  nature  is  alwaj's  cruel.  Tlte  indignation 
which  we  felt  against  criminal  Kings  and  thicNing  nobles 
s  nothing  to  the  indignation  which  any  biological  study 
arouses.  Morality  is  in  fact  altogether  a  subjective, 
that  is,  B  transcendent  intuition  ;  the  words  :  "  Father, 
forgive  them,"  have  no  application  outside  the  luiman 

here.  But  in  aU  the  coiinttics  of  Ccnti-il  Europe  practically  tli«  Bauie 
thing  btippCDc<l ;  IIic  gtcat  estates  whicli  »«  sc*  to-day  luve  aU  with- 
out ex«cptioo  been  won  by  robbery  and  InvA,  Hince  tb«y  vetn  snt^oct 
to  tbe  lotdi  of  tlic  land  as  junstial  property  {Eigtntum).  but  vrcn  tbv 
actual,  rightluL  potocKiioii  (Bfsiu)  ot  the  copyholden.  {Consnlt  ttny 
legftl  handbook  under  tlie  lieudiiig  "Kmphytousis.") 

'  Biagim.  lac.  (it.  cliap.  xvii.  Tliis  unwarthy  position  od  the  fam- 
labouror  wm  still  uncbauitod  In  tho  midJlo  o(  Uic  mnotcentli  century, 
at  Imat  in  EnglAnd  :  thin  in  lully  proved  by  Herbert  Spencer  in  Tkr 
Man  itnui  tht  Slelt.  cbnp,  li.  Suclt  facts,  and  theie  are  biuidnd*  ol 
them— I  xIulII  only  CDoottoa  tho  one  fact  tbat  tlie  labourer  wu  Dover  in 
M  wTclchpil  a  position  ax  about  the  middle  ol  ttie  nineteenth  century — 
prove  the  tnul  invalidity  of  that  idea  of  a  constant  "  profnoe."  For 
the  grmt  majority  of  the  inhabitants  ol  Europe  ttie  dovelopaient  ol 
the  Imt  four  ccDiutim  lias  been  a  "nroxrou'  to  greater  aad  giwter 
iniiiery.  At  the  end  of  the  ninctocnili  century  the  Inbourei's  pcsltlon 
la  indeed  improved,  but  he  is  >till  about  jj  per  cent  worve  off  thwi  in 
the  middle  of  the  ^ftocnth  (according  to  the  compftiativc  Cldculatioiu 
of  Viconitc  d'Avcnol  in  the  F<tvut  da  Deui  htondn.  July  15,  ifi^^\. 
The  SociaJist  writer.  Karl  Kaut/ky.  quoted  a  short  time  ago  in  the 
Netu  Ztit  a  "decree"  of  the  iSaxun  Dukes  Ernst  and  Albert,  1483. 
which  bade  the  workaien  and  mowers  be  content,  if,  iit  addition  to 
their  wages,  tliey  received  twice  daily,  at  niidday  and  in  the  evening, 
four  dislUH,  eoup,  two  couraca  ol  meat,  and  one  vegetable,  and  an 
holiday*  five  diahca,  aoup,  two  kinds  of  fish,  with  vefijetebles  to  each. 
Kautiitv  femafka:  "Where  it  there  a  workman,  not  exdndins  the 
very  anstocncy  of  the  dan.  who  could  aOord  euch  a  diet  twice  daily  ? 
And  yet  the  onUoary  labonren  of  Sanony  nera  not  always  Htisfied 
with  it  in  the  liflwnth  ccnntfy." 

t  Hke  SiaU  in  Hdatuin  (0  Laboir  (quoted  from  Herbert  Spencer). 
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heart ;  hence  the  absurdity  of  every  cmpiric-il,  in- 
ductive, and- religious  s>'Stem  of  etliics.  But  if  wc  dis- 
regard moral  considerations,  as  we  ought  to  lit^re,  and 
confine  ourselves  to  the  influence  of  this  economic  de- 
velopment upon  life,  all  vie  require  to  do  is  to  take  up 
any  authority  on  the  subject,  e.g.,  Fraas'  Gcschiclite  der 
LandbaMwisscmchaft,  to  recognise  at  once  that  a  com- 
plete ro\'olution  was  necessary  in  agriculture.  But 
for  that  we  should  long  ago  have  had  so  little  to  eat 
in  Europe  that  we  should  have  been  forced  to  consume 
each  other.  But  these  small  fanners,  who  were,  so  to 
speak,  spreading  a  net  of  co-operation  o\'er  the  country, 
would  never  have  carried  through  the  necessary  reform  of 
agriculture ;  capital,  knowledge,  initiati%'o,  hope  of  great 
profit  were  necessary.  None  but  men  who  do  not  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  can  imdcrtakc  such  great  re- 
forms :  dictatorial  power  over  gn-at  districts  and  numer- 
ous workmen  was  also  indispensable.*  The  landed 
nobility  arrogated  this  roU  and  made  good  use  of  it. 
They  were  spurred  on  by  the  sudden  rise  of  the  merchant 
classes,  who  seriously  threatened  their  own  special  posi- 
tion. They  applied  themselves  to  the  work  with  such 
industry  and  success  that  the  produce  of  the  cornfields 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  estimated  to 
be  four  times  as  great  as  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth ! 
The  fat  ox  had  grown  three  times  as  hea%'y  and  the 
sheep  bore  four  times  as  much  wool !  That  was  the 
result  of  monopoly  ;  a  result  wliich  sooner  or  later  was 
bound  to  benefit  the  community.  For  in  the  long  run 
we  Teutons   never  tolerate  Carthaginian   exploitation. 

•  This  cm  bo  proved  from  history.  PioUo  Crcaccnzi  o(  Bologna 
'ftablkhcd  his  book  on  rational  agriculture  in  the  tieginniag  ot  the  four- 
tMntb  century :  be  wtu  soon  loilowtd  by  Robert  Gfo«»oUle.  Walter 
Henley,  and  otiien.  who  discuss  iu  >letail  tlie  vslue  ol  larmyart]  manure, 
but  <vilh  nlmcat  no  rcnilt.  as  the  peajuinta  were  too  uneducated  tu  be 
'-•Ue  to  Icam  anything  about  tlie  mAtler.  Thene  is  instructive  inloma. 
tlon  on  the  small  produce  ol  the  toll  under  primitive  Bgriculture  in 
lUviUc'i  book :  L«i  t'aysaiu  Ml  Uoym-Agt,  1696,  p.  9. 
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And  while  the  laige  landlords  pocketed  everything, 
both  the  legitimate  wngcs  of  their  workmen  and  the 
profit  which  formerly  bad  been  a  modest  compttcncc 
to  the  families  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  well-to- 
do  yeomen,  thcst-  powers  sought  new  waj-s  of  obtain- 
ing a  worthy  independence.  The  inventors  in  the  textile 
industries  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  nearly 
all  pciisants,  who  took  to  weaving  because  otherwise 
ttiey  could  not  cam  enough  for  their  sustenance  ;  others 
emigrated  to  the  colonics  and  laid  great  stretches  of  land 
out  in  com,  which  began  to  rompeto  with  the  home  supply; 
others  again  became  sailors  and  nicrchanl  princes.  In 
short,  the  value  of  the  land  monopoly  sank  gradually 
and  is  still  sinking — just  like  (he  value  of  money  • — so 
that  we  are  now  clearly  feeling  the  wave  of  reaction  and 
are  nearing  the  day  when  the  masses  will  assert  their 
riglits  once  more,  and  demand  back  from  the  large  land- 
lords tlic  possessions  entrusted  to  them — just  as  they 
demanded  back  their  rights  from  the  King.  The  French 
of  the  Revolution  showed  the  way ;  a  more  sensible 
example  was  given  thirty  years  ago  by  a  generous 
German  prince,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mccklenbur:g-Schwcrin. 
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Syndicates  and  Socialism 

In   spite   of  radical   changes  in   universal  economic 

conditions,    any   one    reading    Ehrenberg's     frequently 

mentioned  book  will  be  astonished  at  the  resemblance 

between  the  fmancial  status  of  four  ct-nlurics  ago  and 

that  of  to-day.    There  were  companies  promoted  even  in 

the  thirteenth  ccutmy  (e.g.,  the  Cologneship-millsf)  ;  bills 

of  e.\change  were  also  common  and  were  in  currency  from 

one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other ;  there  were  insurance 

companies  in  Flanders  even  at  the  beginning  of  the  four- 

*  In  the  yvu  1694  the  Eaglixh  Government   pkid  8)  per  cent,  la 
mnney,  in  the  year  1894  iicarccly  a  per  cent. 
t  LAmprecbt :   Dtmticka  Siadieltbtn,  p.  30. 
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teenth  centurj' ;  *  s>'ndicate5,  artificial  raising  and  lower* 
ing  of  prices,  bankruptcy  ...  all  these  things  flourished 
then  as  now-t  The  Jew — that  important  economic 
factor — of  course  also  flourished.  Van  der  Kindcre  (pp. 
222-223)  says  laconically  of  the  fourteenth  century  in 
Flanders  ;  decent  money-lenders  took  up  to  6^  per  cent.. 
Jews  between  60  per  cent,  and  200  per  cent. ;  even  the 
short  period  of  the  Ghettos,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made — it  was  between  1500  and  1800 — made  little  or  no 
change  in  the  prosperity  and  business  practices  of  this 
shrewd  people. 

The  insight  we  have  got,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the 
predominance  of  fundamental,  unclianging  qualities  of 
character,  on  the  other  into  the  relative  constancy  of  our 
economic  conditions  (in  spite  of  all  painful  swinging  to 
and  fro  of  the  pendulum)  will,  1  think,  prove  very  use- 
ful when  we  proceed  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  nineteenth 
century  ;  it  teaches  us  to  look  more  calmly  at  phenomena, 
which  to-day  present  themselves  as  somctliing  absolutely 
new,  but  which  are  in  reality  only  old  things  in  new  garb, 
merely  the  natural,  inevitable  products  of  our  character. 
Some  point  to-day  to  the  fonnation  of  great  syndicates, 
others  on  the  contrary  to  Socialism,  and  fancy  they  see 
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•  Van  der  Kinderr.  loc.  eil.  p.  ii6. 

t  Martin  LuUier  rcfcn  ia  variotu  ptutagci  to  the  capricious  "  railing  " 
of  tlu  price  of  com  tiy  the  farmers  iuul  colls  thc«c  latter  "  murdcron 
and  thieves  "  in  conMqnence  (ire  his  Tiicligesprdeke] ;  and  his  iix>rk  on 
Kamfkamdiung  itnd  Wuc^r  gives  a  delightful  description  ol  the  syndi- 
cates that  Oourialied  even  tbon  :  "  Who  is  so  dull  an  not  to  see  that 
the  campaoiea  are  downri)(ht  tnanopolia  ?  .  .  .  They  tiavo  all  the  ware* 
In  Ibelr  banda  and  use  tliem  as  they  wiU.  they  raite  or  lower  the 
price  according  to  their  pleasure  and  oppreM  and  ruin  aL  smaller 
■nfccbants,  u  the  pike  devoun  the  amall  liahea  in  the  wat«f.  Jutt  w 
If  tbejr  were  lordt  aver  Cod'*  crcaturo*  and  above  all  lawt  of  faith  and 
love  ...  by  thLi  all  (lie  n-orld  must  bo  sucked  dry  and  all  the  gold  be 
depoaitcd  in  ilieit  gniird  ...  all  others  moat  trade  with  risk  and  Ioh, 
gain  this  year,  lose  the  next,  but  they  (the  capitalists)  win  always  and 
Rioke  up  any  loa  with  increase  of  gain,  and  so  it  is  little  wonder  that 
they  soon  Mdite  bold  of  R^er^-body's  property."  Theae  word*  were 
wntten  in  1514  ;   they  might  realty  be  written  to-day. 
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the  end  of  the  world  approaching ;  both  movements 
certainly  involve  danger  wlienov-er  anti-Teutonic  powers 
gain  the  upper  hand  in  tliem.*  But  in  themselves 
they  arc  altogether  normal  phenomena,  in  which  the  pube 
of  our  economic  life  is  felt.  Even  before  the  exchange 
of  natural  products  was  replaced  by  circulation  of  money, 
we  see  similar  economic  currents  at  work  ;  for  example, 
the  period  of  bondage  and  serfdom  denotes  the  necessary- 
transition  from  ancient  slaverj'  to  universal  freedom — 
beyond  doubt  one  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  Teu- 
tonic civilisation ;  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  egoistical  in- 
terest of  individuals,  or,  it  may  be,  of  individual  classes, 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  good  of  all,  in  other  words, 
monopoly  prepared  the  way  for  co-operation.f  But 
as  soon  as  the  circulation  of  money  is  introduced  (it  begins 
in  the  tenth  centtir)',  Ims  already  made  great  progress  in 
the  north  by  the  thirteenth,  and  in  the  fifteenth  is  fully 
established),  economic  conditions  run  practically  parallel 
to  those  of  to-day,f  except  that  new  political  combina- 
tions and  new  industrial  arhievemenls  have  naturally 
dressed  the  old  Adam  in  a  new  garb,  and  that  the  energy 
with  which  contrasts  clash — what  in  physics  is  called  the 
"  Amplitude  of  the  oscillations  " — now  decreases  and  now 
incre-ases.  According  to  Schmollcr,  for  instance,  this 
"  amplitude  "  was  at  least  as  great  in  the  thirteenth 
century  as  in  the  nineteenth,  while  in  tlic  sixteenth  it 
liad  considerably  decre4ispd.§  Wo  have  already  seen 
capitalism  at  work  in  the  case  of  the  Fuggcrs ;  but  Socialism 

•  Si-^pp,  i7<i  nnii  I??. 

t  Thin  brcomcs  especially  c1«ftr  from  tUe  InvwUgatians  ol  Mlchad ; 
KtMuttVfttindf  ifi  dfululira  Vathn  wdhtt»d  rfw  ij.  JaJvrSmndtrU, 
i)<97.  t.,  Division  on  LonJa-itlului/l  xnrf  tlantrn. 

*  The  nidcipToac]  belief  held  liy  the  iRnnmnl  timt  paper-inoney  ts 
onij  of  "  the  jiroud  achievements  of  modern  timra  "  Is  refuted  I>y  the 
fact  that  tills  institution  i*  not  a  Tc>utoinic  idea,  bnt  had  hton  common 
in  ancient  Carthage  anil  in  the  late  Roman  Empiie,  thODjh  not  oxnclly 
in  tlii*  fomt  (iince  there  was  no  paper). 

f  See  SIraMliurg's  Ulkli:,  quotixl  l>y  Michnd.  M  nhove. 
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has  been  an  important  clement  of  lilc  long  before  their 
time :  for  almost  five  Inmdred  years  it  plays  an 
important  part  in  the  pohtics  of  Europe,  from  tho  rising 
of  the  Lonibardic  cities  against  their  counts  and  Kings  to 
the  numerous  organisations  and  risings  o(  peasants  in  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  As  Lamprecht  somewhere 
points  out,  the  organisation  of  agriculture  was  with  us 
jlOm  the  first  "communistic  and  socialistic."  Genuine 
communism  must  always  have  its  root  in  agriculture,  for 
it  is  only  here,  in  the  production  of  the  indispensable  means 
of  sustenance,  tliat  cn-opcration  attains  wide,  and  possibly 
State-moulding  importance.  For  that  reason  the  centuries 
up  to  tlie  sixteenth  were  more  socialistic  than  the  nine- 
teenth, in  spite  of  the  socialistic  talk  and  theorising  to  which 
we  are  treated.  But  even  this  theorising  is  anything  but 
new ;  to  give  only  one  older  example,  the  Roman  de  la 
Rose  {of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  century  of  awakening), 
for  a  long  time  the  most  popular  book  in  Europe,  attacked 
all  private  property ;  and  even  in  the  first  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (1516)  theoretic  socialism  was  so  well 
and  thoughtfully  expressed  in  Sir  Thomas  Morc's  Utopia. 
that  all  that  has  been  added  since  is  only  the  theoretical 
extension  and  completion  of  the  sphere  clearly  marked 
out  by  More*     In  fact  llie  completion  was  undertaken 

*  Ev«n  th«  SocUUitit  leadcc  KauUky  admits  this  [Dit  GetchUAU 

~    ■  '  smtu,   iSg;.  i.  p.  46S]  when   he  cvpreaaca  tlic  opinion  Uial 

tMw  wa»  the  itandArd  one  amoDg  Socialists  till  1847.  that  i». 

I  Marx.  Now  it  is  cUor  that  there  ain  bo  little  in  common  Wlwccn 
tho  Uiougbts  ot  tlue  highly  giiiod  Jew.  who  tried  to  transplant  many 
of  til*  hmt  i<lMS  of  his  people  from  A«a  to  Europe  and  to  niit  them  to 
nodtni  conditions  o(  life,  uid  thoso  o(  one  ot  the  mo.it  otqniMte  Kholan 
«vcr  productd  by  a  Teutonic  people,  wi  absolutely  arintocmtic,  in- 
Anilely  refined  nature,  a  mind  whcue  ioeidMustible  homour  inipiicd  hia 
bosom  friend  P-tannnm'  I^aittiyf  h'ally.A  man  wlioin public |>CMtt — finally 
M  Speaker  ol  the  IIoii<c  of  Comniont  and  Chancellor  ol  the  Exchequer 
— bad  ikc<)uircd  grcjit  experience  ol  life,  and  now  Inuikly  unci  ironically 
(and  with  juiticc)  [mha  the  xocicty  of  bis  ige  as  "  a  cunspincy  od 
the  rich  agaiant  the  poor,"  and  looh*  forward  to  a  lature  Slate  built 
Upon  e«enulnely  Teutonic  and  Chfistian  louiidatKitis.  His  use  of  the 
«wl  Utopia,  ».,  Nowhere, lor  biaStateof  thefutiirebagaiuahumaroua 
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at  once.  Not  only  do  we  possess  a  long  scries  of  social 
theorists  before  the  year  1800,  nmong  whom  the  famous 
philosopher  Locke  is  pre-eminent  willi  his  tleiir  and  very 
socialistically  coloured  discussion!)  on  work  and  property,* 
but  the  sixteenth,  sevi-nlcenlh  and  cighieenlh  centuries 
produced  perhaps  as  large  a  number  of  attempts  at  ideal, 
communistic  rcfonns  of  Stale  as  the  nineteenth.  The 
Dutchman,  Peter  Cornehus.  for  example,  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  ccnturj-.  suggests  the  abolition  of  all  nationali- 
ties and  the  formation  of  a  "  central  administration  " 
which  sliall  undertake  the  control  of  the  common  business 
of  the  various  groups  united  into  numerous  "  companies  " 
[sic]t.  E>nd  Winstanley  constructs  in  his  Law  of  Fret4om 
(1651)  so  complete  a  communistic  system  with  the  alwli- 
tion  of  all  personal  property,  abolition  (on  penalty  of  dcith) 
of  all  buying  and  selling,  almlition  of  all  spiritualistic 
religion,  yearly  election  of  all  officials  by  the  people,  &c., 
that  he  really  left  ver>'  little  for  his  successors  to  suggest.^ 

f«aluro ;  tot  in  nolity  lie  tnkcs  >  [wriccUy-  practical  vmw  ol  tbe 
uncial  problem,  much  morn  so  than  nuttiy  dnclrmnitoi  of  the  prCMat 
day.  Ilo  dftmandn  rational  cultivation  of  the  smt,  bygitinc  m  regard 
to  the  body  of  dwelling,  relorm  ol  the  penal  system,  IcMciiing  ol  work- 
houn.  education  and  recreation  lot  all.  .  .  .  Uany  <><  thnc  thingi  w« 
have  introduced  :  in  the  otlicr  points.  More,  a-i  blood  of  our  blood,  felt 
soaccuratcly  what  nenccded  that  his  book,  four  hundred  yean  old,  is  ittill 
valuable  and  not  out  of  date.  More  oppoiws  with  all  the  lorcc  of  ancient 
Teutouic  conviction  the  monarchical  abtolutitin  then  just  beginning  to 
be  develoj-ied  ;  yet  ho  in  no  republican,  Utopik  it  to  hav«  a  l^ng.  In 
hia  State  there  is  to  be  atiwlute  religiou*  traedom  ol  conacience  :  but 
he  is  not,  like  our  paeudo-mouiCAl  SociaUsts  ol  to-day,  an  «Dti-rcli|Ciuiu. 
ethical  doctrinaire,  od  Uie  contrary,  wboovor  baa  not  in  bis  heairt  tlio 
feeling  of  tbe  Godhead,  in  excluded  from  all  poatx  in  Utopia.  Tbe 
KuK  aepajatinR  Mono  from  M&rx  and  hio  follower*  la  not  tberofore  tbe 
pro|[rwi  o(  tima;  but  tho  conttsst  between  Teuton  and  Jaw.  Tfae 
EnKliiih  workmen  of  the  prcwnt  day.  and  opccially  such  loading 
spirits  M  William  Morris,  are  evidently  much  nearer  to  More  than  to 
Marx  :  the  >amc  will  bo  snm  in  the  cajw  of  the  German  Socialists, 
whenever  with  firm  politontiis  they  have  requested  their  Jewish  IcAdan 
to  tnind  the  bminca  of  their  own  people. 

•  Sr#  <spocially  tbe  Sicotid  Enay  on  Cioil  Gcvemminl.  p.  i?. 

t  C(.  Goocb :  TJU  lliOcry  of  Ettglith  Demaeratic  Utai.  1898,  p.  S09  i. 

j  Pretty  (nil  dstaUt  of  SVinatanley  in  the  Gachiritt  des  SoiiaJifmut 
■M  EintMarsMlmttgtit,  i.  5514  L    E.  Dcrrmtcin.  tbe  aullica  of  thii  *«ction. 
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The  Machine 

I  think  that  these  considerations — extended  of  course, 
and  pondered — will  enable  many  to  understand  our  age 
better.  Certainly  in  the  ninctoentli  century  a  new  element 
has  been  inlrodured  with  revolutionary  effect,  the 
machine,  that  machine  of  which  the  good  and  thoughtful 
socialist  William  Morris  says:  "  We  have  become  the 
slaves  of  the  monsters  to  whieh  our  own  invention  has 
given  birth."  •  The  amount  of  misery  caused  by  the 
machine  of  the  nineteenth  century  cannot  be  repre- 
sented by  figures,  it  is  absolutely  beyond  conception. 
I  think  it  is  probable  that  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  most  "  pain-ful  "  of  all  known  ages,  and  that 
chiefly  because  of  the  sudden  advent  of  the  machine. 
In  the  j-ear  1835,  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  the 
machine  into  India,  the  Viceroy  wrote :  "  The  misery  is 
scarcely  paralleled  in  the  liistory  of  trade.  The  txines  of 
the  cotton  weavers  whiten  the  plains  of  India."!  That 
was  on  a  larger  scale  a  repetition  of  the  same  inexpressible 
misery  caused  everywhere  by  the  introduction  of  the 
machine.  Worse  still — for  death  by  starvation  affects 
only  the  one  generation— i.s  the  reduction  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  human  beings  from  relative  prosperity  and 
independence  to  continuous  slavery,  and  their  removal 
from  the  healthy  Hfe  of  the  country  to  a  miserable.  light- 
is  Uio  resliicovoTet  of  WiasUtnley ;  but  BemitciD  confinei  himncU  to 
the  o«ie  book  and  shows  moreover  so  very  litilc  insight  into  the  Teutonic 
duuactcr  that  we  slutll  Rad  more  about  Winstanlcy  in  tlic  httle  book 
of  Coocb,  p,  114  f.  and  324  (.  We  find  probably  the  moat  decinive 
rejection  o(  all  communistic  ideas  at  that  time  in  Oliver  CruniwcUwho — 
although  a  man  ol  the  people — flatly  refused  to  entertain  the  pivponl 
to  introduce  unirer6alsitl1nif[e.asit"  would  inovitabtylGad  to  anaicby." 

•  SigHs  of  ClMift.  p.  3J. 

\  Quoted  from  May :  WiriuhafU-  uaJ  Handfttpditisch*  ltundteh»u 
fir  das  Jakr  11197.  P'  '3'  Hairtot  Martinenu  tells  with  delightlul 
simpbcily  in  licr  rauch-reftd  book,  Britisfi  ttul*  in  India,  p.  197.  bow  tbe 
poor  Kngliali  ofiidals  tiad  to  ^)Uidon  their  usual  drive  iu  the  evenings 
bccauM  of  the  Irightful  ttencb  of  tlie  corijses. 
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less  and  airless  existence  in  large  cities.*  And  yet  we 
may  doubt  whether  this  revolution  (apart  from  the  fact 
that  it  affected  a  greater  number)  caused  greater  hardships 
and  a  more  intense  general  crisis  than  the  transition  in 
the  case  of  trade  from  exchange  in  kind  to  the  use  of 
money,  or  in  the  case  of  agriculture  from  natural  to  arti- 
ficial methods.  The  very  fact  of  the  extraordinary 
rapidity  with  which  large  factories  have  been  cstabUshcd, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  unparalleled  facilities  given  to 
emigrants  have  tended  to  some  extent  to  mitigate  the 
cruellies  inevitably  ensuing  from  this  devilopment. 

We  have  seen  how  completely  this  c<:onon»ic  change  was 
determined  by  the  individual  character  of  llie  Teutonic 
peoples.  .\s  soon  as  baleful  politics  allowed  men  to  draw 
breath  for  a  moment  in  peace,  we  saw  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
thirteenth  century  and  Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  the  fifteenth 
anticipate  the  work  of  invention,  the  execution  of 
which  was  to  be  hindered  for  centuries  by  external 
circumstances  alone.  And  no  more  than  tlie  telescope 
and  locomotive  are  absolutely  new,  the  fruit,  say.  of  an 
intellectual  de\-clopment,  is  there  anything  fundamentally 
new  in  our  economic  condition  to-day.  however  much  it 
may  differ,  as  a  phenomenon,  from  the  conditions  of 
former  times.  It  is  only  when  we  have  learned  to  recog- 
nise the  essential  features  of  our  own  character  at 
work  everywhere  in  the  past,  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
judge  correctly  the  economic  condition  of  our  present  age  ; 
for  the  same  character  is  the  moulding  influence  now  as 
before. 

■  The  textile  wurkera  almost  &I1  lived  in  iIk>  country  till  towartla  tlie 
end  ul  the  eighteenth  centuiy.  ftn<l  eiiftfiee>]  also  in  work  in  tli<:  Sckls. 
Tliey  wore  tncotnpatubly  better  od  Diu^  tlitui  to>(lay  (im  (iibl)in«.  a* 
above,  p.  ts4,  uud  rcatl  also  Ibe  olRlitti  cliaptcr  of  tfaa  fint  book  of 
Aclam  Sniilh's  WtatiM  of  .Virftoiif).  'Jo  Kot  an  idta  ol  the  condition 
of  many  indti«lrlal  workers  lo-day.  in  that  country  o(  Europo  where 
Ihey  are  bmt  puid,  namely,  Fnitteod.  the  reader  should  couult  R. 
Sbcnird'n  Thf  WkiU  Stavtt  □/  EmgltittJ,  1X97. 
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5.  POLITICS  AND  CHURCH  {from  the  Intboduction  of 
Compulsory  Confession,  1215.  ro  the  French 
Revolution) 

The  Chukch 

I  have  explained  on  page  240  tu  what  extent  in  this 
brief  survey  I  reganl  Politics  and  Church  as  connected  ; 
more  profound  reasons  fur  this  connection  arc  adduced 
in  the  introduction  to  tlie  division  "The  Stru^lc."* 
Moreover,  no  one  will,  I  take  it,  deny  that  in  the  develop* 
mcnt  of  Europe  since  the  thirteenth  century  the  actually 
existing  relations  between  Church  and  Politics  have  had 
decisive  influence  in  many  very  important  matters,  and 
practical  [xihticians  are  unanimous  in  asserting  that  a 
complete  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  political  State 
— ('.*..  the  indillerence  of  the  State  in  regard  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs — is  even  to-day  impossible.  If  we  examine  the 
pertinent  arguments  of  the  most  Conser\-alive  statesmen, 
we  shall  find  them  even  stronger  than  those  of  their 
doctrinaire  opponents.  Consult,  (or  example,  Con- 
stantin  Pnbedonoszev's  book  ProUems  oj  the  Present. 
Tfiis  well-known  Rassian  statesman  and  supreme  pro- 
curator of  the  Holy  Synod  may  be  regarded  as  a  perfect 
type  of  the  reactionary' ;  a  man  of  liberal  views  will 
seldom  agree  with  him  in  politics ;  moreover,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  Now  he  expresses  the 
opinion  that  the  Church  cannot  be  separated  from  the 
State,  at  any  rate,  not  for  long,  simply  because  it  would 
soon  inevitably  "  dominate  the  State,"  and  lead  to  a  sub- 
version in  the  tlieocratic  sense  1  This  assertion  by  a  man 
wlio  is  so  well  acquainted  with  Church  affairs  and  is  most 
sympathetic  towards  the  Church  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
attention.  He  at  the  same  time  expresses  the  fear  that  as 
soon  as  the  State  introduces  the  principle  of  indifference 

*  Su  also  AuttioT's  Introductioa,  voL  1.  p.  bouc 
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towards  the  Church,  "  the  priest  uill  invade  the  family 
and  take  tlic  place  of  tlic  father."  Pobcdonoszcv,  there- 
fore, ascribes  such  enormous  political  importance  to  the 
Church,  that  as  an  experienced  statesman  he  fears  for  the 
State,  and  as  an  orthodox  Christian  for  religion,  sliould 
the  Chiu-ch  get  a  free  rein.  That  may  give  Liberals 
something  to  ttiink  about!  It  may  in  the  meantime 
justify  my  standpoint,  though  I  proceed  from  quite 
different  premisses,  and  have  quite  different  objects 
in  view  from  those  of  the  adviser  of  the  Autocrat  of  all 
the  Rnssias. 

I  intend,  in  fact,  as  ttiis  section,  like  the  rest,  must 
necessarily  be  brief,  to  direct  my  attention  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  part  played  by  the  Church  in  Pohtics  during 
the  Ust  six  hundred  years,  for  it  is  in  this  way  that  I 
expect  to  show  what  still  lives  on  among  us  as  a  fatal 
legacy  of  former  times.  What  has  been  already  meiH 
tioned  does  not  require  repetition,  and  it  would  be  equally 
superfluous  to  summarise  what  every  one  leams  at  school,* 
Here  a  new  field  beckons  to  us,  and  we  have  before  us 
the  prospect  of  deep  insight  into  the  innermost  workshop 
of  world-shaping  Politics.  In  other  respects,  of  course, 
Politics  are  a  mere  matter  of  accommodating  and  adapt- 
ing, and  the  past  hxs  little  interest  for  the  present  ;  but 
here  we  sec  the  permanent  motives,  and  learn  why  only 
certain  accommodations  were  successful,  while  others 
were  not. 


Martin  LimiER 

The  Reformation  is  the  centre  of  the  political  dcvdop- 
ment  in  Europe  between  1200  and  1800  ;  its  significance 
in  politics  resembles  that  of  the  introduction  of  compul- 

■  Sti  in  tho  preceding  section,  p.  351.  tbe  lemarks  about  monarcltical 
ubsolutiHm  being  *  means  ol  attainin);  uatiooal  indcpeiidcuce  and  of 
winning  back  fieedooi ;  alio  Uie  romorks  on  p.  jjo  I.  and  the  whole 
of  chap.  VI  ii. 
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sory  Confession  in  religion.  By  the  Confession  (not  only 
of  great,  publicly  acknowledged  and  atoned  sins,  as 
formerly,  but  of  daily  misdeeds,  secretly  confided  to  the 
priest)  the  Roman  religion  had  two  tendencies  forced  upon 
her,  both  of  which  removed  her  ever  further  (rom  the 
Gospel  olClirist — the  tendency  to  a  more  and  mure  absululc 
priestly  hierarchy,  and  the  tendency  to  an  c\"cr  greater 
weakening  of  the  inner  religious  aspect  ;  scarcely  fifty 
years  had  passed  since  the  Vatican  synod  of  1215,  when 
the  doctrine  was  preached  that  the  sacrament  of  atone- 
ment required  not  repentance  (cotttrilio)  but  only  fear  of 
hell  (attritio).  ReUgion  was  henceforth  altogether  ex- 
ternalised, the  individual  was  unconditionally  handed  over 
to  the  priest.  ObUgatory  Confession  means  the  com- 
plete sacrifice  of  the  personality.  The  conscience  of 
earnest  men  all  over  Europe  rose  in  revolt  against  this. 
But  it  was  only  the  reforming  activity  of  Luther  that 
transformed  the  religious  ferment,  wluch  had  been  seething 
throughout  Christendom  for  centuries,*  into  a  poUtical 
power,  and  the  reason  was  that  he  fused  the  numerous 
religious  questions  into  one  Church  question.  It  was  only 
in  this  way  that  a  decisive  step  towards  freedom  could  be 
taken.  Luther  is  above  all  a  political  hero ;  we  must 
recognise  this  in  order  to  judge  him  fairly  and  to  under- 
stand his  pre-eminent  position  in  the  history  of  Europe, 
Hence  those  remarkable,  significant  words :  "  Well,  my 
dear  princes  and  lords,  you  are  in  a  great  hurry  to  get 
rid  of  me.  a  poor  solitary  man.  by  death  ;  and  when  that 
has  been  accomplished,  you  will  have  won.  But  if  you 
had  ears  to  hear,  I  would  tell  you  something  strange. 
What  if  Luther's  life  were  worth  so  much  before  God 
that,  if  he  were  not  alive,  not  one  of  you  would  be  sure  of 
his  life  or  authority,  and  that  his  death  would  be  a  mis- 
fortune to  j'ou  all  ?  "  What  poUtic^  acumen  t  For 
subsequent  history  frequently  proved  that  princes  who 

*  St*  p.  95  I. 
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did  not  absolutely  submit  to  Rome  were  not  sure  of  their 
liv-es  ;  the  others,  however,  according  to  Roman  doctrine 
did  not  possess  independent  authority  and  never  cotild 
possess  it,  as  I  luive  irrefutably  proved  in  chap,  viii., 
not  only  on  the  basis  of  numerous  Papal  bulls,  but  also  as 
an  inevitable  conclusion  from  the  imperialistic,  theo- 
cratic premisses.*  Now  if  we  supplement  the  passage 
quoli-d  by  niimL-ruus  others,  where  Luther  emphasises  the 
independence  nf  the  "  secular  government  "  and  separates 
it  completely  from  the  hierarchy  of  a  divinely  appointed 
individual,  where  he  desires  to  see  "Spiritual  law  swept 
away  from  the  first  letter  to  the  very  last,"  the  essentially 
political  and  national  character  of  his  Reformation  is 
clear  to  all.  In  another  passage  he  saj-s  :  "  Christ  does 
not    make  princes  or  nobles,  burgomiisters  or  judges; 

*  1  know  of  noraorc!mpr«»lvGdocuTn«nt  concomjng  tlieasHuainatMMi 
of  priactA  ilircctod  by  Roin«  than  Use  complaint  of  Francia  Bacon  (in 
i6r]  or  1(114)  ogaiiut  WiUUm  Talbot,  tui  In^h  lawyer,  wtio  lukd  itidnd 
been  Tcady  to  tiUtc  the  oJlh  of  allpgiancc,  but  doclatcd,  in  reference  to 
an  eventual  obligation  to  murder  the  excommiiiiicnlett  King,  that  bo 
Hubiuittcd  in  thin,  as  in  all  other  "  niattcn  o(  faitli."  to  tli«  reaulutioos 
ol  tbo  Bomui  Churcb.  Lord  Bacon  tlieii  gives  a  concise  dtscriiilion 
of  tllB  niiuderof  Hoary  III.  and  Henry  IV.  of  Frun(.-<.- and  ol  (h«  varions 
attempta  to  asaaatinate  Queen  Elizabctli  and  Jainci  1.  This  bri«( 
amtomporary  account  brmthes  that  atmosphere  oi  aKA»inatiao. 
wbicli.  (or  tiuvo  c^Dttiriea.  truin  throne  to  pnuant's  cottaK«',  "as  to 
encoinpaas  the  aspirations  of  the  rixlng  Teutonic  world.  If  Bacon  liad 
llv«d  tator.  he  would  bavc  had  plenty  of  opportunity  to  coiiiplM«  hia 
oocouDt :  CromwtU  aip<icially.  who  had  made  himself  the  ropri*«entativa 
d  ProtesUnliitni  in  all  Eurujie.  wan  in  daily,  hourly  danger.  Wh»uev«r 
a  mlapikl«d  proletarian  of  tlie  present  day  attempts  to  assaMinnte  a 
niaaanh,  the  uhole  civiliMd  world  breaks  out  in  exclamations  ol 
Indignation,  and  all  such  cnniinal  attempts  aie  commonly  put  down  aa 
con«oi(iiciicn  oi  dolcction  from  the  Church ;  formerly  it  was  a  (UdenHie 
^lory,  monka  mn  tha  nordtcers  o(  Kinga  and  God  had  directed  tbeir 
hand.  Pope  SJxtux  V..  on  hoering  oi  the  murder  by  the  Dominican 
CIciiicoI.  iu>'iuUy  exclaimed  In  the  conaistorium  ;  "  Cir  'I  ituttiio  dUla 
imottt  dri  re  lii  l-rancia  ti  ha  da  ccmaictr  dal  v<tttt  tiprtiso  dri  iignor  Dio. 
t  ike  pcfcii  si  doveva  coafidAt  cMe  cenlinuartbbt  at  haver  quel  legno  ntflti 
lua  prottilione"  (Ranko :  I'lipslr,  gth  cd.  ii.  iij).  The  lact  that 
Thoman  At[uinaa  had  connilcrcl  miitil<-t  of  lyiants  one  o!  tlic  "godlcae 
mouu  "  was  naturally  not  appliinl  here,  lor  it  was  a  ({ugsUoo  not  ot 
tyrants  but  ul  heretics  (who  aro  proscribed,  it*  p.  174)  or  too  free- 
tluukinit  Calhulics.  hke  llcory  IV. 
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that  duty  he  lays  upon  reason  ;  reason  deals  with  external 
things,  Jwhcre  there  must  be  authorities."*  That  is 
surely  the  very  opposite  oi  the  Roman  doctrine,  according 
to  which  everj'  secular  position,  as  prince  or  serf,  every 
profession,  as  teacher  or  doctor,  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
licclesiastJcal  office  [see  p.  165),  in  which  above  all  the 
nHmarch  rules  in  the  name  of  God — not  of  reason.  We 
^99y  well  exclaim  with  Shakespeare.  "  I'olitics.  O  thou 
'jiarctic !  "  This  political  ideal  is  completed  by  the  con- 
stant emphasising  of  the  German  nation  in  contrast  to  the 
"  Papists."  It  is  to  the  "  Nobility  of  the  German 
nation  "  that  tiic  German  pcitsant's  son  addresses  liunseli, 
and  that  in  order  to  rouse  tlicm  against  the  alien,  not  on 
account  of  tliis  or  that  subtle  dogma,  but  in  the  mterest 
of  national  independence  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
individual.  "  Let  not  the  Pope  and  his  followers  claim 
to  have  done  great  3er\'ice  to  tlie  Gennan  nation  by  the 
gift  of  this  Roman  Empire.  First,  because  they  ha\'C 
conferred  no  advantage  on  us  thereby  but  have  abused 
our  simpUcity ;  secondly,  because  the  Pope  has  sought 
not  to  give  us  the  Imperial  Sovereignty,  but  to  arrogate 
it  to  himself,  in  order  to  subj  ugate  aU  our  power,  freedom, 
property,  bodies  and  souls,  and  tlirough  us  (had  God  not 
prevented  it)  the  wliole  world."!  Luther  is  the  first 
man  who  is  perfectly  conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
struggle  between  imperialism  and  nationalism  ;  others 
had  only  a  vague  idea  of  it.  and  either.  Uke  the  educated 
citizens  of  most  German  cities,  had  confined  its  application 
to  the  religious  sphere,  had  felt  and  acted  as  Germans, 
without,  however,  seeing  the  necessity  of  revolt  in 
ecclesiastical  and  political  matters ;  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  indulged   in   fantastic  daring  schemes,  like 

•   VoH  nnUuJ^  Ubriglitil. 

f  Studitirtibm  hh  dem  dtrisOicMer  Ad<t  dnilschir  \ali>a.  An 
aamtioa  whicb  an  unl^aMd  witiiee§,  MonUequiou,  lal«r  coa&rtiiH  : 
"  SiUs  JlmiUiilaUntv^am  auamt  t.mtktr  tt  Cahitt.  Ht  aHraienl  lU  U% 
matliti  Ju  mniule  "  IPeniia  Jivaiet). 
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Sickingen  and  Huttcn.  the  latter  of  whom  made  it  his 
clear  endeavour  "'  to  break  the  Roman  tyranny  and  put 
an  end  to  the  foreign  disease  " ;  but  they  did  not  com- 
prehend what  broad  foundations  must  be  laid  if  war  was 
to  be  declared  with  any  prospect  of  success  against  so 
strong  a  citadel  as  Rome.*  Luther,  however,  while 
calling  upon  princes,  nobles,  citizens  and  people  to  prepare 
for  the  strife,  docs  not  remain  satislied  with  the  merely 
negative  woric  of  revolt  from  Rome ;  he  also  gives  the 
Germans  a  language  conimon  to  all  and  uniting  them  all. 
and  laj^s  hold  of  the  two  points  in  the  purely  political 
organisation  which  determined  the  success  of  nationalism, 
namely,  the  Church  and  the  School. 

Subsequent  history  has  proved  how  impossible  it  is  to 
keep  a  Church  half-national,  that  is,  independent  of  Rome 
and  yet  not  decisively  severed  from  the  Roman  com-  ■ 
munity.  France,  Spain,  and  Austria  refused  to  sign  the  " 
resolution  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  France  especially, 
to  long  as  it  possessed  Kings,  fought  vigorously  for  the 
special  rights  of  the  Gallic  Church  and  priesthood  ;  but 
gradually  the  most  rigid  Roman  doctrine  gained  more  and 
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■  In  order  to  comprehend  how  unlvorwl  the  rcli);iau*  nsv<dt  from 
Room  waa  in  Gerroany  a  considerable  time  bclorc  Littliei.  tho  nadtt 
should  conault  the  works  ol  Ludwig  Kdloc  and  cspociolly  the  imallact 
of  thooo  known  to  mo,  entitled  I>iV  Amfiintt  dtf  Rtlormation  Mud  dit 
KeUnTicMen  (publnbod  niiioag  the  works  istued  by  the  Concoiiu 
Society).  We  got  &a  Idea  oi  the  prevailing  icnttment  lliroughoat  all 
Genaimy  in  Lutiier**  lime  fiom  the  unprejudiced  and  lomoiu  leg«l« 
Alexander,  nlio.  writing  on  Februcity  i.  1511.  Itom  Wormi,  informed 
the  Bope  that  nine-tcoths  oi  the  Gcrmam  were  for  Luther,  white  tlie 
remaining  tenth,  tlvoueh  cot  exactly  in  tavout  of  Luther,  yet  cried 
out.  Down  with  the  Ucman  Court  I  Alexondct  often  empluuusa  the 
loci  that  almost  all  the  Cei(uan  clergy  were  ogaiust  Rome  and  for  the 
lUlortnatioD.  (Sm  the  Dipachen  9om  Wotmwt  ReicKitagr,  1511, 
putiUibcd  by  KiUlcoS.)  ZwingU  accurately  dcBcribed  the  part  played 
by  Luther  amid  the  univertal  revolt  wUcii  he  wrote  to  limi :  "  Tlitte 
liai-o  been  not  a  few  men  before  you  who  reco^iaed  the  sum  and 
cstcnce  of  el-angelical  religion  as  well  as  you.  But  from  all  bfMl 
no  one  veutorcd  to  join  battle,  becauw  tliey  teareil  that  mighty 
(kihaili  who  Htood  threateuingly  in  all  the  wtigUl  i>l  liis  anhour  kikI 
aircciStli.'* 


I 
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more  ground,  and  to-day  these  three  countries  would  be 
glad  to  receive,  as  a  gift  of  grace,  the  no  longer  up-to-date 
but  yet  comparatively  free  standpoint  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  And  as  far  as  Luther's  school-reforms  arc  con- 
cerned— which  he  sought  to  carry  through  with  all  the 
strength  that  a  solitary  giant  has  at  his  disposal — the  best 
proof  of  Iiis  political  sagacity  is  the  fact  that  the  Jesuits 
immediately  followed  in  his  footsteps,  founded  schools  and 
wrote  school-books  with  exactly  the  same  titles  and  the 
same  arrangement  as  those  of  Luther.*  Freedom  of 
conscience  is  a  splendid  achievement,  as  long  as  it  forms 
the  basis  of  genuine  religion  ;  but  tlie  modem  assump- 
tion that  every  Church  can  harmonise  with  every  system 
of  politics  is  madness.  In  the  artifidal  organisation  of 
society  the  Church  forms  the  inmost  wheel,  that  is,  an 
essential  part  of  the  political  mechanism.  This  wheel 
may,  of  course,  have  more  or  less  importance  in  the  whole 
mechanism,  but  its  structure  and  activity  are  bound 
to  exercise  influence  upon  the  whole.  And  who  can  study 
the  liistory  of  Europe  from  the  year  1500  to  the  year  1900 
and  refuse  to  admit  that  the  Roman  Church  has  mani- 
festly exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  political 
histor>'  of  nations  ?  Look  first  at  the  nations  which  (in 
virtue  of  the  numbers  and  pre-eminence  of  Catholics) 
belong  to  tlie  Roman  Church,  and  then  at  the  so-called 
'■  Protestant  "  nations  I    Opinion  may  vary  regarding 

•  NovflwTc  Cin  wo  fwJ  Ihc  warm  heart-throb  o(  the  Teuton  better 
tlian  uhcn  Lulhcr  begins  to  spciik  ol  education,  lie  tells  tlic  Noble* 
Uiat.  i(  tli«v  suriously  de^ire  a  Reformation,  they  should  alxive  all 
edect  "  a  thoiougli  (cfocmatjon  ol  the  Univcniitiw."'  In  his  Send- 
Mehteiben  am  dir  H-.^r^efuiiler  und  Ratsktrrfn  alltr  SIHJU  in  dtmUctum 
Laiidtn  be  writes  In  telercQco  to  achoa^  "  If  wo  ftiv«  one  Colden  to 
oppMc  tbc  Turks,  hero  it  w«o  proper,  ctcu  though  they  were  at  OUT 
IbroAln,  to  gii'c  ion  GuMcn,  it  but  ooc  boy  might  tbcrcwiUi  be  edu- 
cated," .  .  .  and  be  urgm  c%'cty  citizen  bencdorth  to  give  all  tba 
mo4i«y,  that  he  has  hitherto  thrown  away  on  Mmms.  vigits,  auutial 
bolidayv,  b^giiig  aionlci.  pilgrim.ngm  and  "  all  fliKh  rubbiiih,"  to  th« 
•cbool,  "  to  educate  the  poor  hililr«ii— whkh  would  be  «ucU  a  splendid 
lnv«ttn)cat." 
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tbem  ;  but  who  will  deny  the  inBiwnce  of  the  Church  ? 
Many  a  reader  may  offer  the  objeclion  that  thb  is  due  to 
difference  of  race,  and  I  myself  have  laid  so  much  stress 
on  the  ph>'sical  structure  as  the  basis  of  the  moral  per- 
sonality, that  1  should  be  the  last  to  question  the  justice 
of  this  view  *  ;  but  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  the 
attempt    to  construct  history  from  a  single  principle ; 
nature  is  infinitely  complex  ;  what  wc  call  race  is  within 
certain  limits  a  pliistic  phenomenon,  and,  just  as  the  _ 
physical  can  affect  the  intellectual,  so  too  the  intellectual  f 
may  influence  the  physical.     Let  us  suppose,  for  example, 
that  tiie  religious  reform,  which  for  a  time  surged  so  high 
among  the  Spanish  nobility  of  Gothic  descent,  had  found 
in  a  daring,  lieiy  prince,  a  man  capable — though  it  were 
with  fire  and  sword — of  freeing  the  nation  from  Rome 
(whether  he  belonged  to  the  follower*  of  Lutlier.  Zwingli. 
Calvin,  or  any  other  sect  is  absolutely  and  manifestly  of 
no  moment,  the  only  important  matter  is  tlie  complete  ^ 
severance  from  Rome} ;  does  any  one  believe  that  Spain,  ^ 
saturated  as  its  population  may  be  with  Iberian  and 
Chaotic  elements,  would  stand  to-day  where  it  does  stand  ? 
Certainly  no  one  believes  that,  no  one  at  least  who,  like 
myself,  has  looked  upon  these  noble,  brave  men.  these 
beautiful,  high-spirited  women,  and  has  seen  with  his  own 
eyes  how  this  hapless  nation  is  enslaved  and  gagged  by  H 
its  Church — "  priest-ridden  "  as  we  say — how  the  clergy 
nip  every  individual  spontaneous   effort   in    the   bud, 
encourage   crass   ignorance   and   systematically    foster  fl 
childish,  degrading  superstition  and  idolatry.     And  it  is 
not  the  faith,  not  the  acceptance  of  this  or  that  dogma, 
that  exercises  this  influence,  but  the  Church  as  a  political  1 
organisation,  as  we  clearly  see  in  those  freer  lands  where  j 
the  Roman  Church  has  to  compete  with  other  Churches, 
and  where  it  adopts  forms  which  are  calculated  to  satisfy 
men  who  stand  at  the  highest  stage  of  culture.     It  tail 
•  St*  voL  i.  j>.  jto.  voL  ii.  p.  50.  *c. 
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still  more  manifest  from  the  fact  that  the  Lutlicran,  as 
also  the  other  Protestant  systems  of  dogma — purely  as 
such — possess  no  great  importance,  The  weak  point 
in  Luther  was  his  theology  ;*  if  it  had  been  his  strong 
point,  neither  he  nor  his  Church  would  have  been  of 
any  use  for  the  political  work  which  he  accomplished. 
Rome  is  a  political  s>'stcm ;  it  had  to  be  opposed  by 
another  political  system ;  othennse  there  would  only 
have  bwn  a  continuance  of  tlie  old  struggle,  wliich  had 
gone  on  for  fifteen  hundred  j-ears,  between  orthodoxy 
and  heterodoxy.  Heinrich  von  Treitschke  may  call 
Calvinism  "  the  best  Protestantism"  if  he  pleases  ;t 
Calvin  was,  of  course,  the  real,  purely  religious  Church 
reformer  and  the  man  of  inexorable  logic ;  for  nothing 
follows  more  clearly  from  the  consistently  argued  doctrine 
of  predestination  than  the  insignificance  of  ecclesiastical 
acts  and  the  invalidity  of  priestly  claims ;  but  we  see 
that  this  doctrine  of  Calvia  was  much  too  purely  theo- 
logical to  shake  the  Roman  world  ;  moreover  it  was 
too  exclusively  rationalistic.  Luther,  the  Gennan  patriot 
and  politician,  went  differently  to  work.  No  dogmatic 
subtleties  filled  his  brain ;  they  were  of  secondary  moment ; 
first  came  the  nation :  "  For  my  Germans  I  was  bom, 
them  I  unll  serve  I  "  His  patriotism  was  absolute,  his 
learning  limited,  for  in  the  latter  he  never  quite  threw 
off  the  monkish  cowl.  One  of  the  most  authoritative 
theologians  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Paul  de  Lagarde, 
saj's  of  Luther's  theology:  "In  the  Lutheran  system 
of  dogma  we  see  the  Catholic  scholastic  structure  stand- 
ing untouched  before  us  mth  the  exception  of  a  few 
loci,  wliich  have  been  broken  away  and  replaced  by  an 
addition  which  is  united  to  the  old  by  mortar  only,  but 


*  MaroAck  {D«gwttntticMcUt,  GnudriH,  and  ed.  p.   376}  writes) 
itml  U*  Chuidi  with  •  Cltriitalogjr  which  for  scliolsstio 


GnuidriH,  and  ed-  p. 
"Lather  pream 
iflcomiiitcacy  tax  RoipaMod  the  Tbomistic." 

I  HitlariicJU  mul  polilisdu  AufsilUi,  jtb  cd.  u.  410. 
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unlike  it  in  style  " ;  *  and  the  famous  authority  on  dogma, 
Adolf  Hiimuck,  who  is  no  Catholic  either,  conhmis  this 
judgment  when  he  calls  the  Lutheran  Church  doctrine 
(at  kast  in  its  further  development)  "  a  miserable  dupli- 
cate of  the  Catholic  Church."t  This  is  meant  as  a  re- 
proach on  the  part  of  these  Protestant  authorities ; 
but  we,  looking  at  the  matter  from  the  purely  political 
standpoint,  cannot  possibly  accept  it  as  such  ;  for  we 
see  that  this  essential  character  of  the  Lutheran  reform 
was  a  condition  of  its  poUtical  success.  Nothing  could 
be  done  without  the  princes.  Who  would  seriously 
assert  that  the  princes  who  favoured  reform  were  actuated 
by  religious  enthtisiasm  ?  We  could  certainly  reckon 
on  fc\ver  than  the  fingers  of  one  hand  those  of  whom 
*uch  an  assertion  could  be  made.  It  was  poUtical  in- 
terests and  political  ambition,  supported  by  the  awaken* 
ing  of  the  spirit  of  national  independence,  that  settled 
the  matter.  Yet  all  these  men,  as  also  the  nations,  fiad 
grown  up  in  the  Roman  Church,  and  it  still  exercised 
a  strong  spell  over  their  minds.  By  offering  merely 
a  "  duplicate  "  of  the  Roman  Church,  Luther  concen- 
trated the  prevailing  excitement  upon  the  political  side 
of  the  question,  without  disturbing  consciences  m 
than  was  necessary.    The  hymn  beginning 

Ein'  fesle  Burg  iat  muor  Cott 
ends  with  the  line  : 

Dm  Reich  tnn«s  una  dncb  blaibon. 
That  was  tite  right  ke>'note  to  strike.  And  it  is  <]uit^^ 
false  to  say,  as  Lagarde  does,  that  "  everything  rcmaine^^f 
as  it  was."  The  separation  from  Rome,  for  which^ 
Luther  contended  with  passionate  impetuosity  all  Itis 
life,  was  the  greatest  poUtical  uphca^-al  that  couid  po&- 

■  ijber  das    VtrMUnit   itt    d»utichan   Staples  lu  Tlitolottt.  KirclM 
iind  Htlitkm. 

t  DoimtHgitriithlt,  para.  Si. 
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sibly  have  taken  place.    Tlirougfi  it  Luther  has  become 
K  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  the  world.     For  no 
matter  how  pitiful  the  further  course  of  the  Reforma- 
tion was  in  many  respects  to  be — when  greedy,  bigoted 
princes  "  of  unexampled  incapacity,"  as  Trcitschke  $a)'S, 
destroyed  with  fire  and  sword  the  spirit  of  Germany 
_wbich  had  at  last  awakened,  and  handed  the  country 
to  the  care  of  the  Basques  and  their  children — 
ther's  achievement  was  not  lost,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  had  a  firm  pohtical  foundation.     It  is  ridiculous 
to  count  the  so-called  "  Lutherans  "  and  estimate  Luther's 
influence  thereby — the  influence  of  a   hero  who  eman- 
cipated the  whole  world,  and  to  whom  the  Catholic  of 
to^ay  is  as  much  indebted  as  every  other  person  for 
Ihc  fact  that  he  is  a  free  man.* 

Tliat  Luther  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  theologian 
naturally  docs  not  prcdudc  the  fact  that  tlie  living 
power  which  he  revealed  flowed  from  a  deep  inner  source, 
namely,  his  reUgion,  which  we  must  not  confuse  with 
his  Church.  But  the  discussion  of  this  point  is  out  of 
fJace  in  this  section ;  here  it  suffices  to  say  that 
Luther's  fervent  patriotism  was  a  part  of  his  religion. 
But  one  thing  more  is  noteworthy,  namely,  that  so 
soon  as  the  Reformation  revealed  itself  as  a  revolt 
against  Rome,  the  religious  ferment,  which  Iiad  kept  men's 
minds  in  constant  fever  for  centuries,  ceased  almost 
suddenly.  Religious  wars  arc  waged,  but  Catholics 
(like  RicheUeu)  calmly  league  themselves  with  Protest- 
ants  against    other  Catholics.     Huguenots,  it  is  true, 

•  CoDCeraing  Lutlier's  act  of  liberation  which  benefited  the  wbolc 
world— ev«n  tlio  strictly  Catholic  Statov— TreiUchkc  »ayfl  iPoliiik 
■■  3J3l:  "  Since  the  great  liberating  act  of  Luther  the  old  docirioe  of 
the  nperiority  of  Church  over  State  is  tor  ever  done  away  with,  and 
Hut  not  only  in  Protestant  countria.  Of  coune  it  is  hard  to  convince 
a  Spaniard  that  lie  uwco  tli«  independence  of  the  Crown  to  Martin 
Luther,  [.uihcr  expressed  Ihc  groat  Ihought  that  the  State  ia  in 
itself  a  moral  Hyslom.  without  rwiuiriiig  to  lend  Ita  protecticg'arm  to 
Uw  Church  :  thia  ta  h!i  freateet  political  servieo." 
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wrestle  with  GalUcans  for  predominance,  Papists  and 
Anglicans  zealously  behead  one  another — bnt  every- 
where it  is  political  considerations  that  occupy  the  fore- 
ground. Tlie  Protestant  no  longer  leams  the  whole  of 
the  four  Gospels  by  heart ;  new  interests  now  claim  his 
thought :  not  even  the  pious  Herder  can  be  called  ortho- 
dox in  the  Church  sense,  he  had  listened  too  faithfully 
to  the  voice  of  nations  and  of  nature  ;  and  the  Jesuit, 
as  confessor  of  monarchs  and  converter  of  nations,  shuts 
both  eyes  to  all  dogmatic  heterodoxies,  if  he  can  but  pro- 
mote Rome's  interests.  '  We  see  how  the  mighty  impulse 
that  emanated  from  Luther  drives  men  away  from 
ecclesiastical  religion ;  they  do  not,  of  cotuM,  all  take 
the  same,  but  totally  divergent,  directions  ;  the  tendency, 
however — as  we  can  sec  even  in  the  nineteenth  century — 
is  increasing  indifference,  an  indifference  which  first 
affects  the  non-Roman  Churches,  as  being  the  weakest. 
Tliis,  too,  is  a  fact  of  Cliurch  history  wliich  is  most  im* 
portant  for  our  understanding  of  the  seventeenth,  eigh- 
teenth and  nineteenth  centmics.  for  it  belongs  to  the  few 
things  which  do  not  (as  Mephistopheles  says  of  politics) 
alwaj's  begin  at  tlie  beginning  again,  but  follow  a  definite 
course.  People  say  and  complain,  and  some  exult,  that 
this  means  a  defection  from  religion.  I  do  not  believe 
it.  That  would  only  be  so  if  the  traditional  Christian 
Church  were  the  quintessence  of  religion,  and  T  hope  I 
have  clearly  and  irrefutably  proved  that  that  is  not  the 
case  {see  chap.  %Hi.),  Before  that  assertion  could  be  valid, 
we  should  also  have  to  make  the  extraordinary  assumption 
that  a  Shakespeare,  a  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  a  Goethe,  had 
had  no  religion :  this  point  I  shall  touch  upon  again. 
Nevertheless  this  development  means  without  doubt  a 
decrease  of  ecclesiastical  influence  on  the  general  political 
constitution  of  society ;  this  tendency  is  apparent  e\'en  in 
the  sixteenth  century  (in  men  like  Erasmu.-;  and  More) 
and  lias  been  growing  ever  since.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
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characteristic  features  in  the  physiognomy  of  the  new 
world  which    is  arising :    at  the  same    time  it    is    a 

Lflenuinely    Teutonic    and    in    fact    old    Indo-European 

'leature. 

I  had  not  the  slightest  intention  of  even  sketching  the 
political  history  of  six  centuries  on  twenty  pages,  the 
one  thing  that  seemed  to  me  absolutely  ncct-ssary  was 
to  put  in  a  perfectly  clear  light  the  fact  that  the  Re- 
formation was  a  political  act  and  indeed  the  most  de- 
cisive of  all  poHtical  acts.  It  gave  back  their  freedom 
to  the  Teutonic  nations.  No  commentary  is  needed  : 
the  importance  of  this  fact  for  a  comprehension  of 
past,  present  and  future  is  self-evident.  But  there 
is  one  event  which  I  should  not  like  to  pass  over  in  this 
connection,  the  French  Revolution. 

The  French  Revolution 

It  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  errors  of  the  human 
judgment  to  regard  this  catastrophe  as  the  morning  of 
a  new  day,  a  turning-point  in  history.  The  Revolution 
was  inevitable  simply  because  the  Reformation  had  not 
been  able  to  succeed  in  France.  France  was  still  too 
rich  in  pure  Teutonic  blood  silently  to  (all  into  decay 
like  Spain,  too  poor  in  itself  to  free  itself  completely 
from  the  fatal  embrace  of  the  theocratic  empire.  The 
wars  of  the  Huguenots  have  from  the  first  this  fatal  feature, 
that  the  Protestants  contend  not  only  against  Rome 
but  also  against  the  Kingship  and  oppose  the  latter's 
endeavours  to  create  a  national  unity,  so  that  we  see  the 
paradoxical  spectacle  of  the  Huguenots  in  league  with  the 
ultramontane  Spaniards  and  their  opponent,  Cardinal 
Richelieu,  in  alliance  with  the  protagonist  of  Prote.stant- 
ism,  Gustavus  Adulphus.  But  experience  has  proved 
that  everj-where,  even  in  Catholic  countries,  a  strong 
Kingship  is  the  most  powerful  bulwark  against  Roman 
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politics  ;  moreover  it  is  (as  we  have  seen  in  the  previous 
section)  tlie  surest  way  to  attain  to  great  individuaJ 
freedom  on  the  basis  of  firmly  established  conditions. 
Thus  the  cause  of  the  Huguenots  stood  upon  tottering 
feet.  They  w-ere  in  a  still  worse  position  when  they 
finally  surrendered,  and — giving  up  all  political  aspira- 
tions— remained  a  purely  religious  sect :  for  then  they 
were  annihilated  and  scattered.  The  number  of  the 
exiles  (leaving  the  murdered  out  of  account)  is  estimated 
at  more  than  a  million.  Consider  what  a  po^ve^  might 
in  the  intcr\'cning  two  centuries  have  grown  out  of  that 
million  of  human  beings  !  And  they  were  the  best  in  the 
land.  Wherever  they  settled  in  new  abodes,  they  iM'ought 
with  them  industry,  culture,  wealth,  moral  strength, 
great  intellectual  achievements.  France  has  ne\'cr  re- 
covered from  tliis  loss  of  the  choicest  of  its  population. 
Thenceforth  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  Chaos  of  i'eopies.  and 
soon  afterwards  to  the  Jews.  To-day  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  destruction  and  exile  of  the  Protestants 
was  not  the  work  of  the  King,  but  of  the  Jesuits ;  La 
Chaise  is  the  real  author  and  executor  of  the  anti-Hugue- 
not movement.  The  Frencli  were  fonnerly  no  more 
inclined  to  intolerance  than  other  Teutons ;  their  great 
legal  authority,  Jean  Bodin.  one  of  the  foimders  of  the 
modem  State,  had,  though  a  Catholic  himself,  in  the 
sixteenth  century  demanded  absolute  religious  tolerance 
and  the  rejection  of  all  Roman  interference.  Meantime, 
however,  the  nationless  Jesuit — the  "  corpse  "  in  the 
hands  of  his  superiors  (vol.  i.  p.  575) — had  wormed  his  way 
to  the  throne ;  with  the  cnieUy,  certainty  and  stupidity 
of  a  beast  he  destroyed  the  noblest  in  the  land.  And 
after  La  Chaise  was  dead  and  the  Huguenots  annihilated, 
came  another  Jesuit,  Le  Fellicr,  who  succeeded  in  getting 
the  licentious  King,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the 
crassest  iguorancc  by  his  Jesuit  teachers,  so  thoroughly 
tmder  bis  power  by  the  fear  of  hell,  that  his  order  could 
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now  proceed  to  the  next  struggle  in  Rome's  interest, 
namely,  to  the  destruction  of  all  genuine,  even  Catholic 
religion ;  this  was  the  stniggle  against  the  orthodox 
but  independent  Catholic  clergy  of  France.  The  main 
object  in  this  case  was  to  destroy  the  national  inde- 
pendence of  the  Gallican  Church  which  the  most  pious 
Kings  of  the  early  ages  had  asserted,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  last  traces  of  that  profoundly  spiritual  mystic 
faith  which  had  always  struck  such  deep  roots  in  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  now  in  Jansscn  and  bis  followers 
threatened  to  grow  into  a  far-reaching  moral  power. 
This  object  too  was  attained.  Wliocver  desires  to 
inform  himself  of  the  real  Origines  de  ta  France  con- 
ttmporaine  can  do  so,  even  without  reading  Taine's 
comprehensive  work ;  he  only  requires  to  study  care- 
fully the  famous  Papal  bull  Unigenittts  (1713),  in  which 
not  only  numerous  doctrines  of  Augustine,  but  also  the 
fundamental  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  are  con- 
demned as  "  heretical  "  he  may  then  take  up  any  hand- 
book of  history  and  see  how  this  bull,  designed  especially 
against  France,  was  enforced.  It  is  a  struggle  of  narrow- 
minded  fanaticism,  allied  to  absolutely  unscrupulous  poli- 
tical ambition,  against  all  the  learning  and  virtue  which 
the  French  Catholic  clergy  still  possessed.  The  most 
worthy  prelates  were  dismissed  and  reduced  to  misery ; 
others,  as  also  many  theologians  of  the  Sorbonne,  were 
simply  thrown  into  the  Bastille  and  so  silenced  ;  others 
again  were  weak,  they  yielded  to  political  pressure  and 
threats,  or  were  bought  with  gold  and  benefices.*  Yet 
the  struggle  lasted  long.  In  a  pathetic  protest  the 
most  courageous  of  the  bishops  demanded  a  universal 

•  From  (he  torticit  limci  these  were  the  f«c<mnte  taclici  ol  Rome. 
A!«xanil<i'(i  letter  to  the  Curia  of  A^nil  z;.  ii;it,  gives  fto  authentic 
account  o(  the  attempts  to  bribe  Luther.  In  the  Mm«  jilaoe  w«  cut 
MB  how  the  ebthualasm  of  Eck  and  otiien  was  kept  irann  by  prgtenu 
of  mcner.  benefie««.  Ac.  ami  how  carefully  they  w-«re  «njoiaod  to  be 
I' absolut«t)r  lUent"  on  the  matici  (Uay  15,  1521}. 
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concilium  against  a  but),  which,  4s  they  said,  "  destroyed 
the  firmest  loundatioas  of  Christian  tthiis,  indeed  the 
first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the  love  of  God  "  ; 
the  Cardinal  de  Noailles  did  the  same,  al&o  the  University 
of  Paris  and  the  Sorbonnc — in  fact,  all  Frenchmen  who 
were  capable  of  thinking  for  themselves  and  were  seri- 
uuely  inclined  to  religion.*  But  the  same  thing  happened 
then  as  happened  after  the  Vatican  Council  in  the  nine* 
teenth  century :  tlie  oppressive  power  of  univerealism 
prevailed  ;  the  noblest  of  men,  one  after  the  other,  sacri- 
ficed their  personality  and  truthfulness  at  this  altar. 
Genuine  Catholicism  was  rooted  out  as  Protestantism 
had  been.  Thus  the  time  was  ripe  for  the  Revolution : 
(or  otherwise  there  was  nothing  left  for  France  but — 
as  already  suggested — ^Spanish  decline.  But  this  gifted 
people  bad  sttil  too  much  vigour  for  that,  so  it  rose  in 
rebellion  with  the  proverbial  rage  of  the  long-suffering 
Teuton,  but  devoid  of  all  moral  background  and  without 
one  single  really  great  man.  "  A  great  work  was  never 
accomplished  by  such  little  men,"  Carlyle  exclaims  in 
reference  to  the  French  Revolution.t  And  let  no  one 
ofler  the  objection  that  I  overlook  the  economic  con- 
ditions :  these  are  well  known,  and  I  do  estimate  their 
importance  highly ;  but  history  offers  no  example  of  a 
mighty  rebellion  brought  about  solely  by  economic  con- 
ditions ;  man  can  bear  almost  any  degree  of  misery, 
and  the  more  wretched  he  is,  the  weaker  be  becomes  ; 
hence,  the  great  economic  upheavals,  with  the  bitter 
hardships  involved  {see  p.  355),  ha^e  always,  in  spite  of 
a  few  rebellions,  taken  a  comparatively  peaceful  course, 
because  some  accustomed  themselves  gradually  to  new, 
unfavourable    circumstances,    others    to    new    claims. 

*  C/,  DoUingcr  uad  R«uach :  CtiehieMu  lUr  MortdilreihgMUm  in 
titr  romitch-katkoSi$<\en  KirtiM  L  Div,  i.  chap,  v.  {  j.  Caiditutl  de 
NiMkillw  ftluA)'i  <tnctibM  tbs  jMuiU  aUalgbt  away  iu  "  Uicfiulaguaista 
ol  deprmved  morftlft." 

t  Ct%t\iai  E*fay*  (Mlnbwu). 
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History  too,  proves  the  fact :  it  was  neither  the  poor 
oppressed  peasant  nor  the  proletariat  that  caused  the 
French  Revolution,  but  the  middle  classes  of  the  citizens, 
some  of  the  nobles,  and  lu  important  section  of  the  still 
nationally  inclined  clergy,  and  these  were  stirred  and 
spurred  on  b)'  the  intellectual  elite  of  the  nation.  The 
cxplofiiv-e  in  the  case  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
"grey  brain-matter."  It  is  most  essential,  if  we  wish 
to  understand  sucli  a  mo%'ement,  to  keep  our  eyes  riveted 
upon  the  innermost  wheel  of  the  political  machine,  that 
wheel  which  connects  the  individual's  inner  being  with 
the  Commimity.  In  decisive  moments  everj-thing  de- 
pends on  this  connection.  It  may  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difference whether  we  call  ourselves  Catholics  or  Protest- 
ants or  what  not ;  but  it  matters  a  great  deal  whether 
on  the  morning  of  battle  the  soldiers  sing  Ein'  feste 
Burg  ist  unser  Gott  or  lascivious  opera  songs ;  that 
was  seen  in  1870.  Now,  when  the  Revolution  broke 
out,  the  Frenchman  had  been  robbed  of  religion,  and 
he  felt  so  clearly  what  was  lacking  that  he  sought  with 
pathetic  haste  and  inexperience  to  build  it  up  on  every 
side.  The  assemblie  nationate  holds  its  sessions  ious  hi 
ttu$piccs  de  I'hlre  supreme;  the  goddess  of  reason  in 
flesh  and  blood — a  Jesuit  idea,  by  the  way — was  raised 
upon  the  altar ;  the  didaration  des  droits  dc  i'homme  is 
a  religious  confession  :  woe  to  him  who  does  not  accept 
it  !  Slill  more  clearly  do  we  see  the  religious  character 
of  these  endeavours  in  the  most  influential  and  im- 
passioned  spirit  among  those  wlio  paved  the  way  for 
the  Re\'olution — in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  the  idol  of 
Robespierre,  a  man  whose  mind  was  full  of  longing  for 
rehgion.*     But  in  all  these  things  such  ignorances  of 

*  The  words  wtkicb  he  puts  in  tbo  mouth  ol  Hcl^e  aro  beauliluL 
and  tpeciiUty  applicable  to  the  French  of  that  time:  "I'eui-Jirt  lauJruih 
il  viicni  n'atiair  p«i«l  dt  reHfioit  tht  laul  fut  d'en  Moif  hhc  etUrume  tt 
mamitt*.  ski  tans  tomhtt  It  enrir  roMWM  la  tiMUitm<  (I^it  HI. 
Lettes  xvtb.). 
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human  nature  nnd  sucti  superficiality  of  thought  are 
revealed  that  we    seem  to  sec  children  or  madmen  at 
work.     By  what  confusion  of  historical  judgment  coul 
the  whole  nineteenth  century  remain  imdcr  tt>c  delusio: 
— and    let    itself    be    profoundly    influenced    thereby— 
that  the    French   by    their   "Great    Revolution"    had 
kindled  a  torch  for  mankind  ?   The  Revolution  is  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  tragedy,  which  had  lasted  for  two  hundred 
years ;  the  first  act  closed  with  the  murder  of  Henry  IV., 
the  second,  with  the  rescinding  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  while 
the  third  begins  with  the  bull  Unigertitus  and  ends  with 
the  inevitable  catastrophe.    Tlie  Revolution  is  not  the 
dawn  of  a  new  day,  but  the  beginning  of  the  end.     And 
though  a  great  deal  was  accomplished,  the  fact  cannot 
be  overlooked  that  this  was  to  a  large  extent  the  work  _ 
of  the  Consttluanle,  in  which  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,fl 
the  Comte  de  Mirabeau,  the  Abbi  Comte  Sieyis,  the 
learned  astronomer  Bailly — all  men  of  influence  through 
their  culture  and  social  position — played  the  leading 
part :   to  some  extent  also  it  was  the  work  of  Napoleon. 
Thanks  to  the  Rc\'olution  this  remarkable  man  found 
nothing  left  but  the  work  of  the  Coitstiluante  and  the 
political  plans  of  men  like  Mirabeau  and  Lafayette,  other- 
wise tabula  rasa  ;   this  situation  he  exploited  as  only  a  _ 
brilliant,   absolutely  unprincii^ed  genius,   and   (if   the  m 
truth  must  be  told)  short-sighted  despot,  could.*    The 
i-eal  Revolution — Ic  pettplc  souverain — did  nothing  at  all 
but  destroy.     Even    the  Comlituante  was  under  the 


I 


*  When  spoakisg  of  Xapoleon's  genius  oa  a.  statesman,  we  must 
Dcv«T  forget  (among  other  things)  that  it  was  he  who^finolly  radttocd 
the  Gailica,Q  Ctiutcb  to  ruins,  thus  irretrievably  delivering  over  tbo 
great  maiority  of  the  French  to  Rome  and  d^troytng  ev«ry  poeibjtlty 
of  u  gciiuiuc  naticiiiai  Church.  He  it  was  also  who  enthroned  the  Jttin. 
This  man — devoid  oi  all  undors  tan  ding  for  historical  iniUi  tind  necessity, 
the  iuipcnonation  of  wicked  caprice — is  a  destroyer,  not  n  creator,  at 
bent  a  cudiiicr.  not  an  invont<d  :  be  i«  a  minion  ot  the  Chaoti,  ths 
prt  per  comiileincnt  to  Isnalln*  of  Loyola,  a  new  por»oiiiAc«tioa  t4 
the  auti -Teutonic  spirit. 
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sway  of  tlic  new  God  that  France  was  to  present  to  the 
world,  the  God  of  phrase.  Look  at  the  famous  JroUs  dc 
I'hommc — agaiast  vvhicli  the  great  Mirabeau  thundered 
in  vain,  finally  exclaiming  :  "  At  least  do  not  call  them 
rights  ;  say  simply  :  in  the  pubUc  interest  it  has  been 
determined  .  .  ." — they  are,  however,  still  regarded 
by  serious  French  poUticians  as  the  dawn  of  freedom. 
At  the  ver)'  beginning  we  find  the  words :  "  L'oubli  ou 
le  mipris  da  droits  de  I'homme  soiU  i'unique  cause  des 
vudhews  pMbtics."  It  is  impossible  to  think  more  suf>er- 
ficially  or  to  judge  more  falsely.  It  was  not  the  rights, 
but  the  duties  of  men  that  the  French  had  forgotten  or 
despised,  and  so  brought  about  the  national  catastrophe. 
That  is  manifest  enough  from  ray  previous  remarks  and 
is  conhnned  step  by  step  in  the  further  course  of  the 
Revolution.  This  solemn  proclamation  is  based,  there- 
fore, from  the  very  outset,  on  an  untruth.  We  know 
what  Sieyi-s  cried  out  in  the  assembly,  "  You  wisli  to 
possess  freedom  and  you  do  not  even  know  how  to  be 
just  !  '*  The  rest  of  the  proclamation  is  cs^icntially  a 
transcription  by  Lafayette  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence of  the  Anglo-Saxons  settled  in  America,  and 
this  Declaration,  too,  is  little  more  than  a  word  for  word 
copy  of  the  English  "  Agreement  of  the  People  "  of  the 
year  1647.  ^'^  ^^^  understand  why  so  clever  a  man  as 
Adolphc  Thiers  in  his  History  of  the  Revolution  hurries 
over  this  declaration  of  the  rights  of  humanity,  remark- 
ing merely  that  "  it  is  a  pity  time  was  wasted  on  such 
psetulo-j^osoplucal  commonplaces."*  But  the  matter 
cannot  be  regarded  so  lightly,  for  the  sad  predominance 
which  this  riding  to  death  of  abstract  principles  of "  free- 
dom of  humanity  "  acquired  over  statesmanlike  insight 
into  the  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  definite  people  at  a 
definite  moment,  continued  to  spread  like  an  infectious 
disease.    Let  us  hope  tlie  day  may  come  when  every 

•  Chap,  ill. 
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sensible  person  will  know  the  proper  place  for  such 
things  as  the  DicUtraHon,  namely,  the  waste-paper 
basket. 

Rome,  the  Reformation,  the  Revolution,  these  are 
three  elements  which  still  influence  politics,  and  so 
had  to  be  discussed  here.  Nations,  hko  individuals, 
sometimes  reach  a  parting  of  the  ways,  where  they  must 
decide  whether  it  is  to  be  right  or  left.  This  was  in  tl»c 
sixteenth  centurj'  the  case  with  aJl  European  nations 
(with  the  exception  of  Russia  and  the  Slavs  who  had 
fallen  under  Turkish  sway) :  the  subsequent  fate  of 
these  nations,  even  to  the  present  and  for  the  futiu'e, 
is  determined  in  the  most  essential  points  by  the  ch<»ce 
then  made.  France  at  a  later  time  wished  completely 
to  retrace  her  steps,  but  she  had  to  pay  dearer  for  the 
Revolution  than  Germany  for  her  frightful  Thirty 
Years  War,  and  the  Revolution  could  never  give  her 
back  what  slie  failed  to  acquire  at  the  Reformation.  The 
Teutons  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word — the  Germans,  ■ 
Anglo-Saxons,  Dutch.  Scandinavians — in  whose  \'eins 
much  purer  blood  still  dows,  have,  as  we  &ee,  grown 
stronger  and  stronger  since  that  turning-point  in  history 
and  this  jiistifies  us  in  concluding  that  Luther's  policy 
vt-as  the  right  one.* 

The  Anglo-Saxons 


I 
I 
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In  this  connection  I  ought  specially  to  call  attention 

to  the  scattering  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  over  the  world 

as  perhaps  the  most  important  phenomenon  in  modem 

poUtics ;    but  it  is  only  in  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 

*  Such  a  view  is  not  to  be  obtcored  by  securian  nsnowMM :  tUs  H 
is  proved  by  Uie  fact  that  tho  BAvuiaiu— who  org  *tUl  Cktbobc  ud 
loven  of  iicedam— at  the  Kloctoral  AuHimbly  oi  tba  y«tf  1640  sM 
only  *idc<l  with  the  Protcxt^nui  in  oil  impDitant  que»tions,  but  ftvu. 
wben  the  latter,  represented  by  cliamclorlcu  piincM,  droppMl  Ihelr 
clftima,  asMTted  them  again  and  contended  fw  ihcm  in  oppoeiUoo  to 
ilio  (aitlilow  Uabtbutga  and  cunning  prelate*  (</.  Hoinnch  Brockbauf. 
Kurfurtlenltg  nt  Nitmbtrt.  iSSj,  pp.  t&^f..  14}.  ill  I,). 
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Fcentury  that  this  fact  has  begun  to  reveal  its  almost 
incalculable  importimce.  so  that  here  I  may  content 
myself  with  general  alhisions,  all  other  considerations 
being  left  to  a  later  occasion.    One  point  strikes  iis  at 
Honce,  that  this  extraordinary  expansion  of  a  small  but 
strong   people  is   likewise  rooted  in  the   Reformation. 
Nowhere  is  the  political  character  of  the  Reformation  so 
Binanifest  as  in  England ;    here  there  were  no  dogmatic 
"strifes  at  all ;    even   from  the  thirteenth  century  the 
whole  people  knew  that  it  did  not  wish  to  belong  to 
Rome*  :    the    King — influenced  by  very  worldly  con- 
siderations— had  only  to  cut  the  connection,  and  the 
separation  was  at  once  complete.     It  was  only  at  a 

f  later  time  that  some  dogmas,  which  the  English  had 
never  really  adopted,  were  cxjwessly  rescinded  :    some 
few  ceremonies  too,  especially  the  cult  of  the  Virgin, 
which  at  all  times  had  been  repulsive  to  the  people,  were 
_  done  away  with.     For  that  reason,  after  the  Reforma- 
f  tion,  ever^'thing  had  remained  as  it  had  been,  and  yet 
all  was  fimdamentally  new.     The  expansive  power  of 
the  nation,  which  Rome  had  held  in  check,  immediately 
began  to  assert  itself,  and  hand  in  hand  with  this — and 
all  the  more  rapidly,  as  it  was  to  form  the  basis  of  that 
—^further  development — came  the  building  up  of  a  strong, 
filiberal    constitution.     The    great    work    was    attacked 
simultaneously  from  all  sides ;    the  sixteenth  century, 

I  however,  was  chiefly  devoted  to  carr>'ing  out  the  work 
of  the  Reformation  (in  which  the  formation  of  powerful 
Nonconformist  sects  played  a  leading  part),  the  seven- 
teenth to  the  stubborn  struggle  for  freedom,  the  eighteenth 
to  the  acquirement  ol  colonial  possessions.  Shakespeare 
lias  correctly  foreshadowed  the  whole  process  in  the  last 
scene  of  his  Henry  VIII.  :  the  first  thing  is  a  sincere 
recognition   of  God    (the  Reformation)    then   greatness 

*  In  the  year  tiji  proclanuktioii'i  were  scattertxl  over  the  wholfl 
country,  lix«<l  (o  walls,  canied  from  bovino  to  houi>« :  "  KAlher  (tio 
Ui&n  be  ruined  by  Rome  t  "    What  innat*  polllkal  wisdom  I 

II  ill 
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will  no  longer  be  determined  by  descent,  but  by  walkin  . 
in  the  piaths  of  honour  (frci-dum  resulting  trom  strict 
pcriormancc  o(  duty)  ;  the  men  thus  strengthened  shall 
then  emigrate,  to  found  "  nvw  nations."  The  great 
poet  lived  to  witness  the  prosperity  of  the  first  colony, 
Virginia,  and  in  The  Tempest  he  has  celebrated  the  won-  — 
dcrs  of  the  West  Indian  Islands — the  new  world  wijich  | 
began  to  reveal  itself  to  the  eyes  of  men,  with  its  un- 
known plants  and  undruamt-of  animals.  Foiu"  years 
after  his  death  the  glorious  Puritans  had  undertakeo 
with  still  greater  energy  the  work  of  colonisation  ;  alter 
untold  hardships  they  founded  New  England,  not  from 
lust  of  gold,  but,  as  their  solemn  proclamation  testifies, 
"  from  love  to  God,"  and  because  they  desired  "  a  dij^nified 
Church  service  tinged  by  no  Papism."  Within  fifteen 
years,  twenty  thousand  English  colonials,  mostly  from 
the  middle  classes,  had  settled  there.  Then  Cromwell 
appeared,  the  real  founder  of  the  British  Navy  and  hence 
of  the  British  Empire.*  Clearly  recognising  what  was  { 
neiessary,  he  boldly  attacked  the  Spanish  colossus, 
took  from  it  Jamaica,  and  was  making  preparations  to 
conquer  Brazil,  when  death  robbed  his  country  of  bisi 
services.  Then  for  a  time  the  movement  came  to  a 
standstill :  the  struggle  against  the  reactionary  ambitions 
ol  Catholically  inclined  princes  once  more  demanded 
all  men's  energies  ;  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  the  Jesuits 
were  at  work  ;  they  supplied  Charles  11.  with  mistresses 
and  gold  ;  Coleman,  the  soul  of  this  conspiracy  against 
the  ftn^Iish  nation,  wrote  at  that  time,  "  by  the  complete 
destruLtioD  of  pestilent  heterodoxy  in  England  . 
the  Protestant  religion  in  all  Europe  will  receive  its  i 
death-blow."t     It  was  only  about  the  year  1700,  wbeo 

*  Seeley  :    The  Expamion  of  Bnglaitd,   1845,  p.  146. 

t  C/.  Creva  :    Hiilory  0/  the  Engliih  I'(of-lt.  vi.  p,  J93.     Capital  bu  ] 
beon  mado  ol  the  fact  tliat  some  jicrjiiicrB  and  forgcn  misled  tliq  wbols 
OOnntTY   by   the  iliacovery   of  u   prelended,   trumpcil.up   plot   ol   the 
J«nlU.  but  this  doeo  not  Oit(prov«  tbe  fact  of  tli«TC  having  bccu  x  gmt 
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[  William  of  Orange  liad  banished  the  treacherous  Stuarts 
[and  finally  laid  the  foundations  of  the  constitutional 
J  State — when  the  law  had  been  passed  that  henceforth  no 
[Catholic  could  occupy  the  English  throne  (cither  -as 
Consort  or  as  Queen) — that  the  Anglo-Saxon  work  of 
expansion  began  anew,  uiid  it  was  supported  by  numerous 
German  Lutherans  and  reformed  churchmen,  who  were 
fleeing  from  pcrseeutiou.  as  also  by  Moravian  bretlu-en. 
Soon  {about  1730)  there  lived  in  the  flourishing  cokmiea 
of  England  more  than  a  million  hmnan  beings,  almost 
all  Protestants  and  genuine  Teutons,  upon  whom  the 
hard  struggle  for  existence  exercised  the  same  influence 
as  strict  artificial    selection.     Thus  there  arose  a  great 

I  new  nation,  which  violently  severed  its  connection  with 
the  Mother  Country  at  the  close  of  the  century,  a  new 
anti- Roman  power  of  the  flrst  rank.*  But  this  separation 
fnno  degree  weakened  the  expansive  power  of  the  Anglu- 
Sucons,  who  were  joined  as  before  by  numeroius  Scandi- 
navians and  Germans.  Scarcely  had  the  United  States 
severed  their  runuL-ction  when  (1788)  the  first  colonists 
landed  in  Australia,  and  South  Africa  w.is  wrested  from 
industrious  but  not  very  energetic  Dutch.  These 
the  beginnings  of  a  world-empire  which  has  grown 
lously  in  the  nineteenth  century.  And  not  only 
in  the  founding  of  such  "  new  nations,"  as  they  floated 
before  Shakespeare's  mind,  but  also  in  the  less  important 
task  of  nihng  alien  peoples  (India),  one  fact  has  invariably 

internatioiu]  ccitupiincy,  which  was  directed  Irom  Paris,  a  fact  uhicb 
ha-f  bwn  catabUafaed  tK^road  doubt  by  unmeiouti  diplomatic  documents 
and  autlientic  Jesuit  coTT«spoiideacc. 

*  Ou  September  j,  1 78J,  Ibo  Irealy  waa  signed  by  wliicli  Old  England 
reliniiiiinhvd  it!i  claims  to  N'cw  Eiigluod.  It  is  well  known  to  what  an 
*xt«i)t  "  Miine  few  licTucB  !Mi1  nioii  of  mtuk  "  wure  tho  lioart  and  soul 
Ol  thk»  unilurU^iij;  alto;  lliuugb  tlio  now  aalion  to  begin  with  did  not 
choone  n  K'tag.  it  hououro'l  IIiq  peraonalil)-  of  it>  founder  by  adopting 
at  n.ilioniit  cmhlcni  the  stare  and  stripts,  the  old  coat  of  arm»  which 
had  iKcn  oonfcrtcd  on  tho  VVasliinKtona  by  Gnt(h»b  Kin^  fThii  C4Mt 
of  armt  an  still  be  Ken  on  the  tombatoncs  ol  tho  Wanhingtons  in  th« 
church  ol  Little  Tdoity.  la  Londoa.) 


I 
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proved  itself,  that  such  things  cotUd  be  perma- 
nently, gloriously  and  fully  achieved  only  by  Teutons 
and  only  by  Protestants.  The  huge  South  American 
continent  remains  quite  outside  of  our  politics  and  our 
culture ;  nowhere  have  the  ConquJstadores  created  a 
new  nation ;  the  last  SpanLsh  colonies  are  to-day  saving 
themselves  from  ruin  by  going  over  to  other  nations. 
France  has  never  succeeded  in  founding  a  colony,  except 
in  Canada,  which,  however,  first  flourished  after  England's 
intervention.*  Real  power  of  expansion  is  found  only 
among  Anglo-Saxons,  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  even 
the  related  Dutch  have  shown  in  Soutli  Africa  more 
perseverance  than  power  of  expansion ;  the  Russian 
expansion  is  purely  political,  the  French  purely  com- 
mercial, other  countries  (ivith  the  exception  of  some 
few  parts  of  Italy)  reveal  none  at  all. 

If  men  did  not  lose  their  way  and  go  astray  by  over- 
attention  to  the  incalculable  details  of  historj-,  (hey 
would  long  ago  have  been  clear  regarding  the  decisive 
importance  of  two  things  in  politics,  namely,  race  and 
religion.  They  would  also  know  that  the  political 
conformation  of  society — especially  the  conformation 
of  that  innermost  wheel,  the  Church — reveals  the  most 
secret  powers  of  a  race  and  of  its  religion,  and  thus  be- 
comes the  greatest  promoter  of  civilisation  and  culture, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  can  altogether  niin  a  people 
by  impeding  the  development  of  its  capacities  .md  favour- 
ing the  growth  of  its  most  perilous  tendencies.  That 
Luther  recognised  this  fact  testifies  to  his  pre-eminent 
greatness  and  explains  the  importance  of  the  part  which 
he  played  in  the  political  organisation  of  the  world. 
Goethe  regarded  it  as  the  first  and  foremost  historical 
duty  of  the  Germans  "  to  break  the  Roman  Empire 

■  How  m&tten  wogid  hftve  Htood  but  for  this  intervcntioa  it  seen 
from  the  lact  that  tlie  Catholic  priMts  tlieiw  hud  already  carried  thnir 
point  with  leganl  to  the  "  pruhibilion  a^Ainst  tti«  printiag  of  books  " 
kod  that  a  "  heretic"  waa  Mnctiy  totbidilrai  to  bve  in  tha  landl 
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and  raise  up  a  new  world."*  But  (or  the  Wittenberg 
nightingale  this  would  scarcely  have  been  achieved. 
Truly,  when  those  who  sluire  Xuther's  puUtical  views 
(no  matter  what  they  think  of  nis  theology)  look  at  the 
map  of  tlie  world  to-day,  they  have  every  reason  to  sing 
with  him  : 

NeliiiioD  &iD  lien  Leib, 

Gut,  Ehr.  Kind  und  Weib: 

Ijus  luhren  <!aliio. 

Sie  haben's  keln  Cswinn  ;  . 

DsM  Rcicb  must  tuiu  diidt  bloibeu  t  f 


6.  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RELIGION  (from  Francis  of 

Assist    TO  ImMANUEL   K.VNT) 

The  Two  Courses 

I  iiAvi;  already  ^ven  (p.  241)  a  delinition  of  philosophy 
[iVcUanschauung),  and  in  this  book  I  have  frequently 
discussed  religion  ;|  I  have  also  called  attention  (p.  244) 
to  the  inseparability  uf  the  two  ideas.  I  am  far  from 
maintaining  the  identity  of  philosophy  and  religiun, 
for  that  would  be  a  purely  logical  and  formalistic  under* 
taking,  which  is  quite  beyond  my  purpose  ;  but  I  see 
that  everywhere  in  our  history  philosophical  speculation 
is  rooted  in  religion,  and  in  its  full  development  aims  at 
religion — and  when  on  the  one  hand  I  contemplate 
national  idiosyncrasies  und  on  the  other  pass  a  succession 
of  pre-eminent  men  in  review  before  my  mind's  eye,  1 
discover  a  whole  series  of  relations  between  philosophy 
and  religion,  which  show  me  tliat  they  are  closely  and 
organically  connected  :  where  the  one  is  absent  the  other 
(ails,  where  the  one  is  strong  and  vigorous,  so  is  the 

*  Novetnbtf  iHij,  CoDvcrutkm  with  Luden. 

t  Thougb  they  taJw  Irom  u«  txxly,   wcottli.   honour,  wile  and  child : 
let  it  paaa.  it  profitMh  tli«tn  not;  tbo  Kingdom  niuit  surely  nnuUa 

lo  ll«. 

;  St*  «*p«uaUy  vol.  1.  pp.  aij  t,  4it  ■-.  47i- 
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other :  a  deeply  religious  man  is  a  true  ptiilosoplier 
(in  the  living,  popular  sense  of  tlu:  word),  and  those 
choice  minds  that  rise  to  comprehensive,  ckar.  philo- 
sophical views — a  Roger  Bncon,  a  I.eonardo,  a  Bruno. 
a  Kant,  a  Goethe — are  not  often  ecclesiastically  pious, 
but  alwaj-s  strikingly  "religious."  We  see,  therefore, 
that  philosophy  and  religion  on  the  one  hand  further  one 
another,  and  on  the  oilier  hand  arc  substitule9  for,  or 
complementary  to,  each  other.  On  pp.  258-y  I  wrote : 
In  tiie  want  of  a  true  religion  springing  from  and  corre- 
sponding to  our  individuahty  I  see  the  greatest  danger 
for  the  future  of  the  Teuton,  that  is  in  fiim  the  hceJ  of 
Achilles,  whoever  woimds  him  there,  will  lay  him  low. 
If  we  look  closer,  we  shall  sec  that  the  inadwjuacy  of  our 
ecclesiastical  religion  revealed  itself,  to  begin  with,  in 
the  invalidity  of  the  philosophy  which  it  presupposed ; 
our  earliest  philosophers  arc  all  theologians  and  mostly 
honest  ones,  who  pass  through  an  inner  struggle  for  truth, 
and  truth  always  means  the  sincerity  of  views  as  deter- 
mined by  the  specinl  nature  of  the  individual.  Out  of 
tills  struggle  our  Teutonic  philosophy,  which  is  absolutely 
new,  gradually  grew  up.  Tliis  development  did  not 
follow  one  straight  line ;  the  work  was  taken  in  hatid 
amultaneously  at  most  divergent  points,  as  if  in  the 
building  of  a  house,  mason,  carpenter,  locksmith  and 
painter  each  did  his  own  work  independently,  troubling 
himself  as  little  as  possible  about  the  others.  It  is  the 
will  of  the  architect  that  unites  the  essentially  different 
aims  ;  in  this  case  instinct  of  nice  is  the  architect ;  the 
homo  curop^rus  can  only  follow  definite  paths,  and  be, 
as  Master,  to  the  best  of  his  power  forces  his  path  upon 
others  who  do  not  belong  to  Iiim.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
structure  is  complete  ;  I  am  not  bound  to  any  school, 
but  take  joy  in  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
Teutonic  work,  and  do  what  I  can  reverently  to  assimi- 
late it.     My  tusk  in  this  section  js,  in  the  must  general 


I 
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outlines,  to  show  the  growth  and  present  condition  of 
this  Teutonic  work.  Here  history  again  comes  to  its 
own  ;  for  wliile  (ivihsatlun  only  fastens  on  to  the  past 
in  order  to  destroy  it  and  replace  it  by  sometliing  new, 
and  knowk-dge  is,  as  it  were,  of  no  special  time,  the 
philosophicnl  nnd  rdigiotis  development  uf  seven  hundred 
years  is  still  alive,  and  it  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  speak 
of  to-day,  withont  rememberinf;  that  it  is  born  of  yester- 
day. Here  everything  is  still  in  process  of  development ; 
our  philosupliy  and,  above  all,  our  religion,  is  the  most 
incomplete  feature  of  oiir  whole  life.  Here,  then,  the 
historical  method  is  lorceil  upon  us ;  it  alone  can  enable 
us  so  to  pick  up  and  follow  the  various  threads  that  the 
web  of  tile  tissue,  as  it  was  made  over  to  us  by  the  year 
1800,  shall  be  clearly  seen  and  surveyed.* 

Ecclesiastical  Christianity,  purely  as  religion,  consists, 
as  I  endeavoured  to  show  in  the  seventh  chapter,  of  uru^- 
conciled  elements,  so  that  we  found  Paul  and  Augustine 
involved  in  most  serious  contradictions.  In  Clu-btianity. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  dealing  not  with  a  normal 

•  1  sliall  not  c:oi>y  wliat  in  to  be  lounU  iu  Ihe  tost-booki  on  llie 
hiatoty  oi  philosophy,  (or  tlio  very  rcnson  that  thctc  is  luinc  thnt  would 
suit  my  purpa^c  hitrc.  But  I  sbouUl  hkc  once  lor  all  ta  rdcr  to  the 
well-known,  excellent  liuiulbook!)  to  wlucli  I  owe  much  \n  my  ncconnl. 
II  is  to  be  Iiopcxl  that  at  nu  too  duUnt  date  Paul  Dcudiieii'i  Atlgem**** 
Gti<JHcJUt  liet  PbUoiopkie  mil  beson,Urer  BftilcAtkilisiing  dtr  RtHgimi 
will  be  tM)  fiu-  ad\-iini;o(l  as  al  lca»t  pitrtially  to  &I1  ttic  i;a]i  whicb  has 
bwn  m  keenly  felt  by  nie  while  writing  this  acctioD.  The  veiy  (act 
Hut  he  takee  rcliKion  also  into  *ccount  proves  Dmiocn's  capacity  lo 
periofin  tlie  iMk  ami  lus  long  study  of  Indian  thought  is  a  fuiher 
Ipiaranlee.  Meanwhile  I  recommond  to  the  lea*  experienced  reader 
til*  short  Skiiif  fiiitr  Getehithle  dn  Lrhrt  pom  IdtaUn  und  Rtattn 
which  begllV)  tli«  lii^l  volume  ol  Schopciiliauer'*  Patfrta  und  Paroli- 
fi-imtna  :  In  a  (cw  po^ttn  it  offer*  n  btitllnnily  clear  Mirv«y  of  Teutonic 
tliotiKlit  nt  lt-1  bc«i.  from  Dcscftrtea  to  Kant  and  Schopenhauer.  The 
best  introduction  to  scncnl  philosophy  that  exists  ia  iu  my  optaion 
(and  OS  tat  as  my  limltcil  knowledge  extends)  Ftiedrich  Altwrrt  Lange's 
Gtuliuhtt  dts  MaicrialiiMui :  this  authui  taltee  a  special  point  of  vi«ar 
and  henoe  the  whole  pictutc  of  EurujicEui  thought  (nnn  Democritus  to 
llaniiiann  bocomeB  luote  vivid,  and  in  tlio  healthy  atmosphere  ol  a 
froulc  partiality  cliallen^'ing  contradiction  we  breathe  much  more  freely 
than  under  the  hyi>ocriUcaluupanlaUlyoIma*k»dAc«deiiucauihori  lies. 
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religious  philosophy,  but  with  an  artificial   philosophy 
forcibly  welded  into  unity.    Now  as  soon  as  genuine 
philosupliic  thought  began  to  be  active — which  was  never 
the  case  with  the  Romans,  but  was  bound  to  come  with 
the  advent  of  the  Teuton — the  nature  of  tliis  faith  full  of 
contradictions  violently  asserted  itself ;  and  in  fact  it  is  a 
truly  tragic  spectacle  to  see  noble  mttids  like  Scotus  M 
Erigena  in  the  ninth,  andAbelard  in  the  twelfth  century  " 
wriggle  and  turn  in  the  hopeless  struggle  to  bring  the 
complex  of  faith  which  was  forced  upon  them  into  bar-  M 
mony  with  themsdves  and  with  the  demands  of  honest  ' 
reason.     Inasmuch  as  the  Church  dogmas  were  regarded 
as  infallible,  philosophy  had  henceforth  two  paths  to 
choose  between  ;    it  could  openly  admit  the  incompati- 
bility of  philosophy  and  thcologj' — that  was  the  course  of 
truth  ;  or  it  could  deny  the  evidence  of  the  senses,  cheat 
itself  and  others,  and  by  means  of  countless  tricks  and 
devices  force  the  irreconcilable  to  be  reconciled — this 
was  the  course  of  falsehood. 


The  Course  of  Truth 

The  course  of  truth  branches  off  almost  tiom  the 
first  in  different  directions.  It  could  lead  to  a  daring, 
genuinely  Pauline,  anti-rationalistic  theology,  as  Duns 
Scotus  (1274-1308)  .ind  Occam  (died  1343)  show.  It  could 
bring  about  a  systematic  subordination  of  logic  to  in- 
tuitive feeling  and  this  conduced  to  the  rich  variety  of 
mystical  pliilosopliies,  wluch,  bcgitming  \vith  Francis  of 
Assisi(ii82-i226)andEckhart  (1260-1328),  was  to  lead  up 
to  minds  of  such  different  character  as  Thomas  i  Kempis, 
the  author  of  the  Imitatio  Christi  (1380- J471),  Paracelsus, 
the  founder  of  scientific  medicine  (1493-1341),  or  Stahlt 
the  founder  of  modem  chemistry  (1660-1734),*  Or, 
on  the  other  hand,  this  unswerving  honesty  could  cause 

*  Sm  p.  }2i. 
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men  to  turn  away  from  all  special  study  of  Christian 
theology  and  spur  tliem  on  to  acquire  a  comprvticnsive> 
free  cosmogony;  wc  sec  an  indication  of  this  in  the 
encyclopitdist  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280),  it  is  then 
further  developed  in  tlie  Humanists,  e.g.,  in  Picus  of 
Mirandolu  (1463-94),  who  considers  the  science  of  the 
HeUen<^s  as  d)\-ine  a  revelation  as  the  books  of  the  Jews 
and  consequently  studies  it  with  the  fire  of  religious  zeal. 
Finally,  this  path  could  lead  the  most  profound  philo- 
sophic intellects  to  test  and  reject  the  foundations  of  the 
theoretiral  philosophy  then  regarded  as  authoritative, 
in  order  to  proceed,  as  free  responsible  men,  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  philosophy  in  harmony  with  our 
intellect  and  knowledge ;  tliis  movement — the  really 
"  philosophical  "  one — always  starts  in  our  caseirom  the 
investigation  of  nature  ;  its  representatives  are  philo- 
sophers who  study  nature,  or  philosophic  investigators ; 
it  begins  with  Roger  Hacon  (1214-1294),  then  slumbers  for 
a  long  time,  repressed  by  main  force  by  the  Church,  but 
raises  its  head  again  when  the  natural  sciences  have 
developed  strength,  and  runs  a  glorious  course,  from 
Campanella  (perhaps  the  first  man  who  consciously 
propounded  a  scientific  theory  of  perception,  1568- 
1639)  and  Fi-aucis  Bacon  (1561-1626)  to  Immanuel  Kant 
(1724-1804)  at  the  threshold  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
So  manifold  were  the  new  paths  opened  up  to  the  human 
spirit  when  it  once  faithfully  followed  its  true  nature. 
And  by  each  of  the  courses  mentioned  a  splendid 
harvest  was  garnered.  Pauhne  theology  gave  birth 
to  Chureh  reform  and  pohtical  freedom  ;  mysticism  led 
to  a  deeper  view  of  religion,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  reform  and  brilliant  natural  science ;  the  awakened 
humanist  desire  for  knowledge  advanced  gen\iine  liberal 
culture,  and  the  horizon  of  mankind  was  powerfully 
widened  by  the  reconstruction  of  philosophy  in  the  special 
sense  on  the  basis  of  exact  obsen'ation  and  critical,  free 
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thought :  while  all  scientific  knowledge  gain«il  in  depth 
and  religious  conceptions  in  th«  Teutonic  sense  began  to 
undei;go  a  complete  tr»nsfi>nnation. 

Tbe  Course  of  Falsehood 

The  other  method,  which  I  have  designated  the  course 
of  falscliuod,  n-mained  absuKitely  barren  of  results  ;  for 
h«re  arbitrary  raprice  and  capricious  arbitrariness  pre- 
dominated. Tlie  very  attempt  to  rationalise  all  religion, 
that  is,  to  accommodate  it  to  reason,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  to  bind  and  put  thought  under  the  yoke  of  faith,  is 
a  double  crime  against  human  nature.  For  such  an 
attempt  to  succeed  the  delusive  belief  in  dogmatism 
must  first  become  a  raving  madness.  A  Church  doctrine 
which  had  been  patched  together  out  of  the  most  varying 
foreign  alien  elements.  ;md  which  contrviciirted  itself  in  the 
most  essential  points,  had  to  be  declared  eternal,  divine 
truth;  a  fragmentary,  badly  tninslaliHl,  often  totally 
misundei^stond,  essentially  individualistic,  pre-Cliristiaa 
philosophy  had  to  be  declan--d  infalUblo;  for  without 
these  prodi(;ioiis  acceptations  the  attempt  would  never 
have  succeeded.  And  so  this  theology  and  this  philosophy, 
which  liad  no  connection  with  one  another,  were  forced 
into  wedlock  and  a  monstrosity  was  imposed  upon 
humanity  as  the  absolute,  all-embracing  system  lo  be 
unconditionally  accepted.*  In  this  pnth  development 
followed  a  straight,  short  line ;  for,  while  divine  truth  is 
as  manifold  as  the  creatures  in  which  it  is  reflccttid.  the 
impious  caprice  of  a  human  system,  which  lays  down  the 
law  of  "  truth  "  and  carries  it  out  with  fire  and  sword. 
soon  reaches  its  limit,  and  any  further  step  would  be  a  ne- 
gation of  itself.  Anselm,  who  died  in  the  year  1 109,  can  be 
regarded  as  the  author  of  this  method,  which  gags  thought 
and  feeling:  scarcely  a  hundredand  Efty  >'earsaft«rlusdeath 

•  Set  p.  17B. 
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Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-1274)  and  Ramon  Lull  (1334-1315) 
had  brought  ttm  sj-stcra  to  the  liighcst  perfection.  Pro- 
gress was  in  lliis  cascimpo-ssible.  Such  an  ahsoUite  theo- 
logical philosophy  neither  contained  in  itself  the  germ  of 
any  possible  development,  nor  could  it  exercise  a  stimu- 
lating influence  upon  any  branch  of  human  intellect  ii.il 
activity,  on  Ihc  contrary,  it  necessarily  signified  an 
end.*  It  becomes  clear  how  irrefutable  thia  assertion  is 
when  we  look  at  the  frequently  mentioned  bull  /Eterni 
Patris,  ol  August  4.  1879,  which  i-epiesenW  Thomaft 
Aquinas  as  the  unsurpassed,  solely  authoritative  philo- 
sopher of  the  Roman  view  of  life  even  for  the  present  day  ; 
and,  to  make  matters  more  complete,  some  lovers  of  the 
Absolute  have  lately  put  Ramon  Lull  with  his  Ars  magna 
even  above  Thomas.  For  Thomas,  who  wi\s  a  thoroughly 
honest  Teuton,  possessed  of  brilliant  intellecliial  gifts, 
and  who  had  learned  all  that  he  really  knew  at  the  feet  of 
the  great  Swabian  .\lbert  von  BoUstadt,  expressly  admits 
that  some  few  of  the  liighest  mysteries— ^.g. .  the  Trinity  and 
the  Incam.^tion — arcincomprehensible  to  human  reason.  It 
is  true  lie  tries  to  explain  this  incomprehensibility  by  ra- 
tional means,  when  he  says  that  God  intent  ion  ally  nude  it 
so.  that  faith  might  be  mure  meritorious.  ISiit  he  at  least 
admits  the  incomprehensibility.  Now  Ramon  does  not  ad- 
mit this,  for  this  Spaniard  had  learned  in  a  diffcR-nt  school, 
that  of  the  Moliammcdans,  and  had  there  imbibed  t  he  fun- 
damental doctrine  of  Semitic  religion  that  nothing  can 
be  incomprehensible,  and  so  he  undertakes  to  prove  every- 
thing under  the  sun  on  grounds  of  reason.t  He  also 
makes  the  boastful  claim  that  from  his  method  (of  rotary 
differently  coloured  disks  with  letters  for  the  chief  ideas) 

*  5r^  tlie  icmnrks  on  "  notlcnowing  "as  tliciiourcooIaU  iuctvaMDl 
exi)ericncD.  p.  j^j,  and  on  tli«  ateri1iHingcfl«cbi  o(  univonutlism,  p.3j6. 

t  C/.vol.Lp.4i4-  ItisveryimporUiittoaoWiDadditLoaUiatTlioinu 
Afiulnaa  til*o  must  seek  Mipport  lixim  tlie  Semites  and  in  niauy  potsagos 
UaJn  OR  In  Jowikli  phalomphen — HAiinunidM  and  otiwn,  5«r  Dr.  J. 
Glittm&iui  :  />iM  VfrMHmi  Jn  Thomai  van  Aquino  turn  JuJentum  uKd 
tur  iuducAr"  LiUftatur  (GAtUngvi),  1891]. 
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aU  sciences  c»n  be  derived  without  the  necessity  of  study- 
ing Ihcm.  Thus  absolutism  is  at  the  same  moment  per- 
fected  in  two  ways,  by  the  earnest,  etliically  idealistic 
system  of  Thomas  and  by  the  faultlessly  logical  and 
consequently  absurd  doctrine  of  Ramon.  I  have  already 
mfntiontd  (p.  276)  the  judgment  of  the  great  Roger 
Bacon,  wlio  was  a  con  temporary  of  both  these  misguided 
men,  upon  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  similar  and  jiist  as  much  to 
the  point  was  the  opinion  of  Cardanus,  the  doctor, 
mathematician  and  philosopher,  who  had  wasted  much 
time  on  Ramon  Lull — a  mar\-e]lou8  master  !  lie  teaches  all 
sciences  without  knowing  a  single  one.* 

There  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  lingering  over  these 
delusions,  although  the  fact  that  at  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  we  were  solemnly  called  upon  to  turn  about 
and  choose  this  insincere  course  lends  them  a  melanclioly 
present  interest.  We  prefer  to  turn  ti>  that  long,  magnifi- 
cent series  of  sjilendid  men  wlio  imposed  no  shackles  on 
their  inner  nature,  hut  in  simple  sincerity  and  dignity 
sought  to  know  God  and  the  world.  I  must,  however, 
lirst  make  a  remark  on  method. 

Scholasticism 

In  the  grouping,  which  I  have  sketched  above  {into 
theologian»,  mj'Slics,  humanists  and  scientists),  the  usual 
conception  of  a  "scholastic  period"  completely  dis- 
appears. And  1  really  think  that  the  notion  may  be 
dispensed  with  here,  as  being  allogcthcr  superfluous,  if 
not  directly  harmful,  for  the  vivid  comprehension  of  the 
philosophic  and  religious  development  of  the  Teutonic 
world ;  it  is  contrar>-  to  the  motto  from  Goethe  which  I 
prelixed  to  this  "  Historical  Survey,"  in  that  it  unites 
what  is  heterogeneous  and  at  the  same  time  rends  links 

*  Here  wcftiG  leniinded  of  Rouneau's  iwnaik:  "  Qitel  plut tHrmoym 
dt  coiirir  d'crrrun  rii  tirrurt  que  la  fitrrHr  dt  lavoir  l-ilil .'  "  (Inciter  lo 
Volisiiir,  lO.y.ixSi)- 
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that  belong  to  one  single  chain.  Taken  literally,  scholastic 
means  simply  schoolman  ;  the  nam«  should  therefore  be 
limited  to  men  who  derive  their  knowledge  solely  from 
books  :  in  fact  that  is  the  sort  of  derogatory  sense  wliich 
the  word  has  acquired  in  common  parlance.  But  we  may 
define  more  exactly.  A  prodomin:uice  of  dialectical  hair- 
splitting to  the  disadvantage  of  observation — of  the 
Theoretical  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Practical — is 
what  we  call  "scholastic"  ;  every  abstractly  intellectual, 
purely  logical  construction  seems  to  U9  to  be  "  scholasti- 
cism," and  every  man  who  constructs  such  systems  out  of 
Iiis  head,  or,  as  the  German  popular  saying  is,  "  Out  of  his 
little  linger,"  is  a  scholastic.  But  when  thus  viewed  the 
word  has  no  historical  value :  there  have  been  such 
scholastics  at  all  times  and  there  is  a  rich  crop  of  them  at 
the  present  day.  From  the  historical  point  of  view  we 
generally  regard  the  schokstics  as  a  group  of  theologians, 
who  for  several  centuries  endeavoiuvd  to  fix  the  relations 
between  thought  and  the  Churrh  doctrine,  which  was  now  | 
almost  completely  developed  and  rigidilicd.  Such  a  group- 
ing  may  be  useful  to  the  Church  historian  ;  it  took  the 
"  Fathers  "a  thrtu.sand  years  of  bitter  struggle  to  lix  the 
dogmas  ;  then  lor  &vc  hundred  years  there  raged  a  violent 
dispute  with  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  these  Church 
doctrines  rould  be  reconciled  with  the  surrounding  world, 
and  especially  witl)  the  nature  of  man,  so  far  as  this  could 
be  derived  from  Aristotle.  I'inally,  however,  the  under- 
gn)\md  current  of  true  humanity  had  undcrminetl  more 
and  more  seriously  the  rock  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  thunder 
of  Martin  I.uther  scattered  the  theologians  ;  and  so  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other  a  third  period,  ihat  of  (he  practical 
testing  of  principles,  was  introduced.  As  I  have  said 
above,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Church  historian  this 
may  give  a  useful  idea  of  scholasticism,  but  from  the 
philosophic  standpoint  I  find  it  exceedingly  misleading, 
and  for  the  history  of  our  Teutonic  culture  it  is  utterly 
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useless.  What,  for  example,  is  the  sense  of  saying,  as  I 
find  in  nil  |(>xt-bnnl(s.  that  ScotiisErigenats  the  founder  of 
scholastic  pliiloiM)phy  ?  Erigena !  one  of  tho  greatest 
mystics  of  all  limes,  who  interprets  the  Bible,  verse 
by  verse,  allcgorically.  who  fastens  directly  on  to  Greek 
gnosticism*  and  like  Origcnes  teaches  that  hell  means  the 
tortures  of  our  own  consciences,  heaven  their  joys  {De 
Divisione  Natum  v.  36),  that  every  man  will  at  last  be 
redeemed,  "  whether  he  has  k-d  a  good  or  a  wicked  life  " 
(v.  39),  that  to  understand  eternity  we  must  realise 
Ihat  "  space  and  time  arc  false  ideas  "  (iii,  9),  &c.  What 
cormection  is  there  between  this  daring  Teuton  t  and 
Anselm  or  Thomas  ?  Even  if  we  look  more  closely  at 
Abclard,  who,  as  a  pupil  of  Anselm  and  an  incomparable 
dialectician,  stands  much  nearer  to  the  doctors  named, 
we  must  observe  that  though  he  is  animated  by  the 
same  purpose— that  of  reconciling  reason  and  theology — 
his  method  and  results  are  so  very  different  that  it  is 
quite  ridiculous  to  class  such  contradictions  together 
merely  becaiise  of  external  points  of  contact.f  And  what 
is  the  meaning  of  linking  together  Thomas  Aquinas  with 
Duns  Scotus  and  Occam,  the  sworn  opponents,  the 
diametrical  contradictions  of  the  doctor  angeiiciti  ?  What 
is  the  use  of  trying  to  persuade  us  that  it  is  merely  a 
question  of  fine  metaphysical  differences  between  realism 
and  nominalism  ?  On  the  contrary,  these  metaphysical 
subtleties  are  merely  the  external  shell,  the  real  difference 
is  the  wide  gulf  that  separates  the  one  intellectual  ten- 
dency from  the  other,  tlie  (act  that  different  characters 
forge  quite  different  weapons  from  the  same  metal.  It  b 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  bring  into  evidence  that  which 
is  not  immediately  clear  to  every  one;  to  distinguish  what 
seems  uniform,  while  in  reality  it  is  essentially  antago- 

•  Cf.  p.  118.  t  cj.  vol.  I.  p.  31. 

{  As  I  do  not  wish  to  repeal  myself,  1  refer  the  roader  to  vol.  1.  pp^ 

501  f.  aod  144.  note  on  AbeluiL 
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nistic ;  to  unite  what  seems  contradictory  but  is  funda- 
mentally in  agreement — as,  for  example.  Duns  Scotus 
and  Eckiiart.  Martin  Luther  felt  vividly  and  profoimdly 
the  difference  between  these  various  doctors ;  in  a  passage 
of  liis  TaHc'talk  he  says :  "  Duns  Scotus  has  written 
very  well  .  .  .  and  has  endeavoured  to  teach  with 
good  system  and  correctly.  Occam  was  an  intelli- 
gent and  ingenious  man  ....  Thomas  Aquinas  is  a 
gossiping  old  washerwonj;m."*  And  is  it  not  perfectly 
ridiculous  when  a  Koger  Bacon,  the  inventor  of  tlic  tele- 
scope, the  founder  of  scientific  mathematics  and  philology, 
the  proclaimer  of  genuine  natural  science,  is  thrown  into 
the  same  class  as  those  who  pretended  to  know  everything 
and  conscH|uently  stopped  Roger  Bacon's  mouth  and  threw 
him  into  prison  }  Finally  I  should  like  to  ask  :  if  Erigena 
is  a  scholastic  and  Anialrich  also,  how  is  it  tliat  ICckhart, 
who  is  manifestly  under  the  power  of  both,  is  not  one, 
although  he  is  contemporary  of  Thomas  and  Duns  ?  1 
know  that  the  sole  reason  is  the  desire  to  form  a  newgmup, 
that  of  the  Mystics,  wliich  shall  lead  up  to  BOhme  and 
Angolus  Silesius ;  and  with  this  object  in  view  Eckhart 
is  violently  separated  from  Erigena.  Amalhch  and 
Bonavcntura  I  And  that  nothing  may  be  wanting  to 
show  the  artificiality  of  the  system,  the  great  Francis  of 
Assisi  is  excluded  altogether  ;  the  man  who  has  exercised 
perhaps  more  inlluence  upon  the  trend  of  thought  than 
any  one,  the  man  to  whose  order  Duns  Scotus  and  Occam 
belong,  to  whom  Roger  Bacon,  the  regenerator  of  natural 
science,  confesses  his  allegiance,  and  who,  by  the  power 
of  his  personality,  did  more  than  any  other  to  awaken 
mysticism  to  new  life  1     This  man,  who  is  a  real  force  in 

■  I  ijuote  (rum  Iho  Jena  otllUon.  i$9i,  lo).  319:  In  ttie  new  wido- 
sprtud  ael«ctioiM  we  do  not  nod  tb)«  posugc  iKir  the  othori  "  dealing 
with  tlia  Scliolutks  m  «  whole  "  wlicic  LnthH  sigtix  wh«n  he  thiola 
<A  bis  iituOcnt  days.  whcD  "  Qnc.  <Llc\cr  people  were  burdtncd  witb  tile 
be&ring  of  iisetcu  teachings  nnd  tlic  leading  ol  usckta  books  with 
BinuiKt,  un-G<9n»ia.  loptuilical  irorda.  .  .  .** 
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every  field  of  culture — since  he  has  stimulated  art  as  power- 
fully as  philosophy — is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  philosophy  ;  this  reveals  the  faultiness  of  the  scheme 
which  I  am  criticiiiing,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nn- 
tenabihty  of  the  idea  that  religion  and  philosophy  arc 
two  fundamentally  different  things. 


Rome  and  Anti-Rome 

My  bridge  will.  I  think,  liavc  been  substantially" 
advanced  if  I  have  succeeded  in  replacing  this  artiticial 
scheme  by  a  living  discernment.  Such  a  discernment 
must  naturally  in  all  cnses  be  gained  from  living  facts, 
not  from  theoretical  deductions.  We  see  here  the  very 
same  struggle,  the  same  revolt,  as  in  other  spheres  ;  on 
the  one  hand  the  Roman  ideal  which  grew  out  of  the  Chaos 
of  Peoples,  on  the  other  Teutonic  individuality.  I  have 
shon-n  already  that  Rome  can  be  satisfied  in  philosophy 
as  in  religion  with  nothing  less  than  the  imoonditionally 
Absolute.  The  sacrifizio  deli'  vtlelictto  is  tlie  first  law 
which  it  imposes  upon  every  thinking  nun.  Thb  too  is 
perfectly  logical  and  justifiable.  That  moral  pre-emi- 
nence is  not  incompatible  with  it  is  proved  by  Tliomas 
Aquinas  himself .  Endowed  with  that  peculiar,  fatal  gift  of 
the  Teuton  to  sink  himself  in  alien  views,  and.  thanks  to 
his  greater  CTpacilies,  to  transligure  them  and  give  them 
new  hfc,  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  had  drunk  in  the  southern 
poison  from  childliood.  devoted  Teutonic  science  and 
power  of  conviction  to  the  service  of  the  Anti-Teutonic 
cause.  In  former  ages  the  Teuton  had  produced  soldiers 
and  commanders  to  conquer  their  o^vn  nations,  now  they 
supphed  the  enemy  with  theologians  and  philosophers; 
for  two  thousand  j-ears  this  has  steadily  been  going  on. 
But  every  unprejudiced  obser\'er  feels  that  such  men  as 
Thomas  are  doing  violence  to  their  own  nature,  I  do  not 
assert  that  they  consciously  and  intentionally  lie,  though 
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that  was  and  is  often  enough  the  case  with  men  of  lower 
calibre ;  but,  fascinated  by  tlie  lofty  (and  for  a  noble,  mis* 

I  guided  mind,  actually  holy)  ideal  of  the  Roman  delusion, 
they  fall  a  prey  to  suggestion  and  plunge  into  that  view  of 
life  which  destroj's  their  personality  and  their  dignity,  just 
as  the  song-bird  tlirows  itscK  into  the  serpent's  jaw.  That 
is  why  I  call  this  the  way  of  falsehood.  For  whoever 
ioUows  it  sacrifices  what  he  received  from  God,  his  own 
self;  and  in  truth  that  is  no  triHe ;  Meister  Eckhart,  a 
good  and  learned  Catholic,  a  Provincial  of  the  Dominican 

» Order,  teaches  us  that  man  should  not  seek  God  outside 
himself — "  Got  Azer  sich  selber  mcht  emuoche  "  ;  *  who- 
ever therefore  sacrifices  his  personaUty  loses  the  God 
whom  he  could  have  found  only  \hithin  himself.  Who- 
e\'er,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not  sacrifice  liis  personality 
in  his  philosophy,  manifestly  follows  the  very  opposite  path 
no  matter  to  what  manner  of  opinions  his  character  may 

t  impel  him,  and  no  matter  whether  he  belong  to  the 
Catholic  or  to  any  other  Church.  A  Duos  Scotus,  for 
example,  is  an  absolutely  fanatical  priest,  wholly  devoted 
to  the  essential  doctrines  of  Rome,  such  as  justification  by 
vorks — a  hundred  times  more  intolerant  and  onesided 
than  Thomas  Aquinas ;  yet  every  one  of  his  words 
breathes  the  atmosphere  of  sincerity  and  of  autonomous 
■  personality.  Tliis  doctor  suhtilis,  the  greatest  dialectician 
of  the  Church,  exposes  with  contempt  and  holy  indigna- 
tion the  whole  tissue  of  pitiful  sophism  upon  wliioh 
Thomas  has  built  up  liis  artificial  system.  It  is  not  true, 
as  he  points  out,  that  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  stand  the 
test  of  reason,  much  less  that,  as  Thomas  had  taught, 
they  can  be  proved  by  reason  to  be  necessary  truths ; 
Heven  the  so-called  proofs  of  the  existence  of  God  and  of 

^  *  P(tiit«r's  «dttion.  1S57,  p.  6t&.  What  is  her*  uttered  negatively 
ii  npTMWd  In  tho  Afty-lhiid  tayinx,  concerning  tli«  »ev«n  grade*  o( 
contemplktive  life,  as  a  positive  theory:  "Und*t6dtt  Mtmth  aM  m  m«A 
ulbtr  th.  »6  vindti  rt  (01  in  imt  ntlbtr  "  ["  II  M  ni&n  then  cnion  tnto 
all.  he  AndHh  God  ts  UinwU  "}. 
U  3C 
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the  immortality  n(  tbe  sou)  are  wrMchcd  soplilsthes  (sm 
the  QiKestiones  subtitiiiittus) ;  it  is  not  the  sj-IIogism  that 
is  of  value  in  religion,  but  faith  only  ;  it  is  not  the  under- 
standing which  forms  the  centre  of  human  nature,  but  tltc 
will ;  Pt4unias  superior  iiiieUectu  I  However  intolerant 
from  tiw  ecclesiastical  point  of  view  Duns  Scotus  might 
personally  be,  the  path  that  he  trod  led  to  freedom. 
And  why  ?  Because  tliis  Anglo-Saxon  is  absolutely 
sincere.  He  accepts  without  question  all  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Cliurch.  even  those  which  do  violence  to 
the  Teutonic  nature,  but  he  despises  all  deceit.  What 
Lutheran  theologian  of  the  dghteenth  century  would  have 
dared  to  declare  the  existence  of  God  to  be  incapable  of 
philosophic  proof  ?  What  persecutions  had  not  Kant  to 
suffer  for  th^  very  thing  ?  Scotit.i  had  long  ago  asserted 
it.  And  Scotus.  by  putting  the  Individual  in  the  centre 
of  his  philosophy  as  "  the  one  real  thing."  saves  the 
personality ;  and  tliat  means  the  rescue  of  everything. 
Now  tliis  one  example  shows  with  special  clearness  that 
all  those  who  follow  the  same  path,  the  path  of  sincerity, 
are  closely  connected  with  one  another ;  for  what  the 
theologian  Scotus  teaches  is  lived  by  the  mj^stic  Francis 
of  Assisi :  the  will  is  the  supreme  thing,  God  is  a  direct 
perception,  not  a  logical  deduction,  personality  is  the 
"  greatest  blessing  "  ;  Occam,  on  the  other  hand,  a  pupil 
of  Scotus,  and  as  zealous  a  dogmatist  as  his  master,  found 
it  not  only  necessary  to  separate  faitli  still  more  com- 
pletely from  knowledge,  and  to  destroy  rationalistic 
theology  by  proving  that  the  most  important  Church 
dogmas  are  actually  absurd,  whereby  lie  became  a 
founder  of  the  sciences  of  observation — but  he  also  up- 
held the  cause  of  the  Kings  in  opposition  to  the  Papal 
stool,  that  is.  he  fought  for  Teutonic  nationahsm  against 
Roman  universahsm ;  at  the  same  time  he  also  stoutly 
uplield  the  rights  of  the  Church  against  the  interference 
of  the  Roman  Ponltfex — and  for  this  he  was  tlirown  Into 
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H|>ris(m.  Here,  as  we  sec,  Politics,  Sdcnce  and  Philosophy, 
in  their  later  anti-Roman  development,  are  directly  con* 
nected  with  Theology. 

Even  such  hasty  indications  will,  1  think,  sufHoe  to 
convince  the  reader  that  the  grouping  which  I  suggest 
goes  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.    This  division  has  one 

Kgreat  advantage,  namely,  that  it  is  not  limited  to  a  lew 
centuries,  but  pennits  us  to  survey  at  one  glance  tlie 
history  of  a  thousand  >'ears,  from  Scotus  Krigena  to 
Arthur  Schopenhauer.  In  the  second  place,  derived  as 
it  is  from  Ii\'ing  facts,  it  has  the  further  advantage  for 
our  own  practical  life  that  it  teaches  us  unlimited  tolerance 
towards  every  sincere,  genuinely  Teutonic  view ;  we  do  not 
inquire  about  the  Wliat  of  a  particular  Pliilosophy,  but 
about  the  How ;  free  or  not  free  ?  personal  or  not  per- 
sonal ?  1 1  is  solely  tlius  that  wc  leam  to  draw  a  clear  line 
between  our  own  selves  and  the  alien,  and  to  oppose 
the  latter  with  all  our  weapons  at  once  and  at  all  times, 
no    matter   how   noble   and   unselfish   and    thoroughly 

•  Teutonic  he  may  pretend  to  be.  The  enemy  worms  liis 
way  into  our  very  souls.  Was  that  not  the  case  with 
Thomas  Aquinas  ?    And  do  we  not  see  a  similar  pheno- 

Imenon  in  the  case  of  Leibniz  and  Hegel  ?  The  great 
Occam  was  called  doctor  invincibilis :  may  we  live  to  see 
many  doctores  invincibtUs  taking  part  in  the  struggle 
which  threatens  our  culture  on  all  sides  ! 


The  Four  Groups 


The  ground  is  now,  I  hope,  sufficiently  prepared  to 
enable  us  to  proceed  methodically  to  consider  the  four 
groups  of  men  who  devoted  their  hves  to  the  service 
of  truth,  without  la>'ing  the  flattering  unction  to  their 
souls  that  they  possessed  or  could  fully  grasp  it :  by 
their  combined  efforts  the  new  philosophy  of  life  has 
gradually  assumed   a   more  and  more   definite  shape. 
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These  groups  are  th«  theologians,  the  mystics,  the  huraan-j 
ists  and  the  natural  scientists,  in  which  the  last-named ' 
category'  tlic  philosophers  in  the  narrower  sense  ol  the 
word  are  included.    For  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
shall  retain  the  groups  thus  established,  but  we  roust 
avoid  attaching  to  such  a  definition  any  wider  signifi-  _ 
cance  than  that  of  a  convenient  and  practical  handle  ■ 
for  our  purpose,  for  the  four  classes  merge  into  each 
other  at  a  hundred  points. 


The  Theologians 


J 


Were  it  my  intention  to  defend  any  artificial  thesis, 
the  group  of  the  theologians  would  trouble  me  con- 
siderably ;  indeed  I  should  be  tortured  with  the  feeling 
of  my  incompetence.  But  disregarding  all  technical 
l-details  which  may  be  beyond  my  comprehension,  I 
jiced  only  open  my  eyes  to  sec  theologians  of  the  character 
lof  Duns  Scotus  as  direct  pioneers  of  the  ReformatioD,  ■ 
and  not  only  of  the  Reformation — (or  that  remained 
from  a  religious  point  of  view  a  very  unsatisfactory  piece  i 
of  patchwork,  or,  as  Lamprecht  optimistically  says,  "  afl 
leaven  for  the  religious  attitude  of  the  future" — but™ 
also  as  the  pioneers  of  a  far-reaching  movement  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  building  up  of  a  new  Pliilosophy. 
We  know  what  metaphj-sical  acumen  Kant  employs  in 
his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  to  prove  that  "  all  attempts 
to  establish  a  theology  by  the  aid  of  speculation  alone 
arc  fruitless  and  from  their  inner  nature  null  and  void  "  ;  • 
this  proof  was  indispensable  for  the  foimdution  of  bis 
philosophy ;  it  was  Kant,  the  all-destroyer,  as  Moses 
Mendelssohn  fitly  named  him,  who  fu^t  shattered  the 
sham  edifice  of  Roman  theology.  The  very  earliest 
theologians,   who  followed  the  "  way  of  truth  "    had 

*  5m  th«  McUoa  Critique  of  alt  SptittlaHst   TKeohfy  aad  abo  tba 
Ust  ol  the  Pr^lnomtma  to  ntry  Fuiurt  bytUm  «/  UtUfAyrict. 


I 
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tmderlaken  the  same  task.  Dtins  Scotus  and  Occam 
[were  not  of  course  in  a  position,  as  Kant  was,  to  under- 
Iminc  the  "  sham  edifice  "  of  the  Church  by  the  direct 
[method  of  natural  science,  but  for  all  practical  purposes 
they  had  with  adequate  powx-r  of  conviction  attained 
I  exactly  the  same  end,  by  the  rcductto  ad  absttrdum  of 
(the  hypothesis  which  was  opposed  to  them.  This  fact 
was  bound  to  lead  with  mathematical  necessity  to  two 
immediate  consequences :  first,  the  freeing  of  reason 
[  with  all  that  pertained  to  it  from  the  service  of  theology, 
it  was  of  no  use ;  secondly,  the  basing  of  re- 
3US  faith  upon  another  principle,  since  that  of  reason 
had  proved  useless.  And  in  fact,  as  far  as  the  freeing 
of  reason  is  concerned,  wc  afrcady  sop  Occam  joining  hands 
with  Roger  Bacon,  a  member  of  his  own  order,  and 
demanding   the   empirical  observation   of  nature ;    at 

•  the  same  time  wc  sec  him  enter  the  sphere  of  practical 
politics  to  demand  wider  personal  and  national  freedom. 
Tliis  was  a  demand  of  freed  reason,  for  fettered  reason 

§had  tried  to  prove  the  universal  Civitas  Dei  (in  Occam's 
day  by  Dante's  testimony)  to  be  a  divine  institution. 
And  in  regard  to  the  second  point  it  is  clear  that,  if 
the  doctrines  of  religion  find  nn  guarantee  in  the  reasoned 

t  conclusions  of  the  brain,  the  theologian  must  endeavour 
with  all  the  more  energy  to  find  this  guarantee  else- 
where, and  the  only  available  source  was  in  the  iirst 
place  to  be  found  in  Holy  Scripture.  However  para- 
doxica]  it  may  at  first  appear,  it  is  nevertheless  a  (aut 
that  it  was  the  violent,  intolerant,  narrow-minded  ortho- 
doxy of  Scotus,  in  contrast  to  the  occasionally  almost 
free-thinking  imperturbability  of  a  Thomas,  playing 
in  a  spirit  of  superiority  with  Augustinian  contra- 
dictions,  which  pointed  the  way  to  emancipation  from 
■the  Church.  For  the  tendency  of  Thomas'  thought, 
tafhich  the  Roman  Church  so  strongly  supported,  in  reality 
emancipated  it  entirely   from   the  doctrine  of  Christ. 
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The  Church  with  its  Church  Fathers  and  Coxincib  had 
already  pressed  itself  so  much  into  the  foregroand  that 
tlie  Gospel  had  seriously  lost  credit ;  now  it  was  prtn-«d 
(hat  the  dogmas  of  faith  "  had  to  be  f>o,"  as  reason  rould 
at  any  moment  demonstrate  that  this  is  a  logical  atca- 
sity.    To  refer  further  to  Holy  Scripture  would  be  just 
as  foolish  as  if  a  captain,  on  going  to  sea.  were  to  take  a 
few  pailfuts  of  water  from  the  river  that  feeds  the  ocean 
and  throw  them  over  the  bowsprit,  for  fear  he  should 
not  have  sufficient  depth  of  water.     But  even  before 
Thomas  Aquinas  had  started  to  build  his  Tow^rof  Babel, 
many  profoundly  sensitive   minds   had   felt   that   this 
tendency  which  the  RomLsh  Church  had  introduced  in 
practice  and  Anselm  in  theory,  meant  the  death  of  aO 
sincere  religion  ;    the  greatest  of  these  was  Francis  of 
Assisi.    Certainly  this  extraordinary  man  belongs  to  the 
group  of  the  Mystics,  but  he  also  deserves  mention  here 
amongthetheologians.  forit  wasfrom  him  that  thccham* 
pions  of  true  Christian  theology  derived  their  inspiration. 
That,  indeed,  seems  paradoxical,  for  no  saint  was  less 
of  a  theologian  than  Francis  ;  but  it  is  an  historical  fact, 
and  the  paradox  disappears  when  we  see  that  it  is  his 
emphasising  of  the  importance  of  the  Gotipet  and  of 
Jesus  Christ  that  forms  the  connection.    This  kyman, 
who  forces  his  way  into  the  Church,  pushes  the  priest- 
hood aside,  and  proclaims  the  Word  of  Christ  to 
people,   represents  a  violent  reaction  on  the  part 
men  longing    for   religion,  against  the  cold,  incompre- 
hensible,   argumentative   and  stilted   faith   in    dogma. 
Francis,  who  from  youth  had  been  subject  to  Waldensian 
influence,  doubtless  knew  the  Gospel  well ;  *  we  should 
almost  have  said  it  was  a  miracle,  did  we  not  know  it  was 
the  merest  accident,  that  he  was  not  burned  as  a  heretic ; 
his  religion  can  be  expressed  in  tlic  words  of  Luther: 
"  The  law  of  Christ  is  not  doctrine  but  life,  not  word 
*  Stt  p.  iji  «ad  cf.  the  condusioD  o(  the  not*  oti  p.  96. 
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but  being,  not  sign  but  fulness  ilself."*  The  Gospel 
which  Francis  rescued  from  oblivion  became  the  rock 

»of  refuge  to  which  the  northern  theoJogiims  retired, 
when  they  had  convinced  themselves  that  theological 
rationalism  was  untenable  and  dangerous.    And  they 

»did  so  with  the  passion  of  combative  conviction,  urged 
on  by  the  example  of  Francis.  Duns  teaches  in  direct 
contrast  to  Thomas  that  the  highest  Hiss  of  heaven  will 
not  be  Knowing  but  Loving.  The  iiilluencc  wliich  such 
a  tendency  must  in  time  acquire  is  clear ;  we  have 
already  seen  how  liighly  Scotus  and  Occam  were  esteemed 
by  Luther,  while  he  called  Thomas  a  gassip.  The  recog- 
nititm  of  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  Biblical 
Word,  the  emphasbing  of  the  evangelical  life  in  con- 
trast to  dogmatic  doctrine  must  ine\-itably  result.  Even 
the  more  external  movement  of  revolt  against  the  pomp 
and  greed  and  the  whole  worldly  tendency  of  the  Curia 
was  so  self-evident  a  conclusion  from  these  premisses, 
that  we  find  even  Occam  attacking  all  tliese  abases,  and 
Jacoponc  da  Todi,  the  author  of  Slabat  Mater,  intellec- 
tually the  most  pre-eminent  of  the  Italian  Franciscans  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  calls  upon  men  to  revolt  openly 
against  Pope  Boniface  Vlil.,  and  for  so  doing  has  to 
spend  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  an  underground  prison. 
And  though  Duns  Scotus  himself  emphasises  the  im- 
portance of  works  almost  more  than  any  one  else,  while 
in  reference  to  grace  and  faith  he  is  not  prepared  to  go 
even  as  far  as  Thomas,  it  is  only  a  very  superficial  thinker 
who  sees  in  this  anything  specifically  Roman,  and  docs 
not  realise  that  this  very  doctrine  necessarily  paves  the 
way  for  that  of  Luther :  for  the  whole  aim  of  these 
Franciscans  is  to  make  will,  and  not  formal  orthodoxy, 
the  central  point  of  religion  :  this  makes  religion  some- 
thing lived,  experienced,  immediately  present.  As  Luther 
says,  "  Faith  is  Will  essentially  good  "  ;  and  in  another 

■    Tom  <Um  Mitibraue/i  tUr  Mtii«,  Put  Itl. 
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passage,  "  Faith  is  a  living,  busy,  active,  mighty  thing. 
so  that  it  could  not  but  uncasingly  do  good."*  Now 
this  "Will,"  this  "Doing"  are  the  things  upon  which 
Scotus  and  Occam,  taught  by  Francis,  lay  all  emphasis. 
and  that,  too,  in  contrast  to  a  cold,  academic  creed. 
Certain  much-read  authors  of  the  present  day  use  the 
terms  "  faith  "  and  "  good  works  "  in  a  most  frivolous 
manner ;  without  joining  issue  with  those  to  whom  the 
practice  of  falsehood  seems  a  "  good  work,"  I  ask  every 
unbiased  reader  to  consider  Francis  of  Assisi  and  to  say 
what  is  the  essence  of  this  personality.  Every  one  must 
answer  "  the  power  of  faith."  He  is  faith  incorporate  ; 
"  not  doctrine  but  life,  not  word  but  being."  Read  the 
history  of  his  life.  It  was  not  priestly  admonition,  not 
sacramental  consecration  that  led  him  to  God,  but  the 
vision  of  the  Cross  in  a  ruined  chapel  Dear  Assisi  and 
Christ's  message  in  the  diligently  st  udied  Gospel.t  And  yet 
Francis — as  also  the  Order  which  he  founded — is  rightly 
r^ardcd  by  us  as  the  special  Apostle  of  good  works. 
And  now  look  at  Martin  Luther — the  .advocate  of  re- 
demption by  faith — and  say  whether  lie  has  done  no 
works,  wliether  on  the  contrary  he  did  not  consecrate 
his  life  to  working,  whether  indeed  he  was  not  the  very 
man  who  revealed  to  us  the  secret  of  good  works,  when 
he  said  they  must  be  ettel  freie  Werke,  "  nothing  but 
free  works,  done  only  to  please  God.  not  for  the  sake  of 
piety  ...  for  wherever  they  contain  the  false  sup>ple- 
ment  and  wrong-headed  idea  that  wc  wish  by  works 
to  become  pious  and  blessed,  they  are  not  good  but 
utterly  culpable,  for  they  are  not  free."J  The  learned 
may  shake  their  heads  as  they  will,  we  Ia>'men  recognise 
the  fact  that  a  Francis  of  Assisi  has  led  up  to  a  Duns 


•  C/.  The  ForreiU  mil  dit  EpitM  Pauli  at  du  Rimrr. 
t  Stt.   for  exiiinple.  PauI   Sabatict :     Vir   Je   S.    Fran^oit  ^Ainu. 
1896,  chap.  fv. 

X   Von  lUr  FT*ik*a  tiitu  ChnttntrntHiclitit,  pp.  3t,  »$• 
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Scotus  and  the  latter  to  a  Martin  Luther ;  for  it  is  the 
impulse  of  freedom — the  freeing  of  the  personality 
that  is  at  the  root  of  this  movement.  The  whole  life 
of  Francis  is  a  revolt  of  the  individual — against  his 
family,  against  all  society  around  him,  against  a  thoroughly 
corrupt  priesthood  and  a  Church  that  had  fallen  away 
from  Apostolic  tradition  ;  and  while  the  priesthood  pre- 
scribes to  him  definite  paths  as  alone  conducing  to  bliss, 
he  undauntedly  goes  his  own  way  and  as  a  free  man  holds 
commune  directly  vvith  his  God.  Such  a  \'iew  raised 
to  the  sphere  of  theological  philosophy  must  needs 
lead  to  almost  exclusive  emphasising  of  freedom  of  will, 
and  this  is  exactly  what  took  place  in  the  case  of  Scotus. 
We  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  latter  with  his  one- 
sided emphasising  of  iiberum  arbUrium  shows  less  philo- 
sophic depth  than  his  opponent  Thomas,  but  all  the  more 
profundity  in  religion  and  (if  I  may  so  say)  in  pohtics. 
For  hereby  this  theology  succeeds — in  direct  contrast 
to  Rome — in  making  the  individual  the  centra!  point 
in  rehgion  :  "  Christ  is  the  door  of  salvation  :  it  is  for 
man  to  enter  in  or  not  1 "  Now  it  is  this  accentuation 
of  free  personality  that  is  the  only  important  matter — 
not  subtleties  concerning  grace  and  merit,  faith  and 
good  works.  This  path  led  to  an  anti-Roman,  anti- 
sacerdotal  conception  of  the  Chiirch  and  to  an  altogether 
new  religion  which  was  spiritual,  not  historical  and 
materialistic.  That  very  soon  became  clear.  Luther, 
the  political  hero,  did  indeed  close  the  door  for  a  long 
time  against  this  natural  and  inevitable  religious  move- 
ment. Like  Duns  Scotus  he  too  enveloped  his  healthy, 
strong,  freedom-breathing  perception  in  a  tissue  of 
over-subtle  theological  dogmas,  and  never  freed  himself 
bom  the  historical  and  therefore  intolerant  conceptions 
of  a  faith  which  had  grown  out  of  Judaism ;  but  this 
attitude  gave  him  the  right  strength  for  the  right  work : 
in  his  struggle  for  the  Fatherland  and  the  dignity  of  tlie 
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Teutonic  peoples  he  proved  victorious,  whereas  bb 
rigid,  monkish  theology  broke  like  an  earthen  pitcher, 
being  too  small  to  hold  all  that  he  himseU  had  poured 
into  it.  It  was  not  till  the  nineteenth  century  that  we 
again  took  those  great  theologians  as  our  starting;- point, 
to  enable  us  to  pursue  tlic  path  to  freedom  even  in  the 
sphere  of  theology. 

Let  us  not  undiT-fstimatc  the  valtic  of  the  theologius 
lor  the  development  of  our  culture!  Whoever  with 
more  knowledge  than  I  possess  makes  a  further  study 
of  wltat  has  here  been  briefly  sketched  will,  I  think, 
Itnd  the  work  of  these  men  even  up  to  our  own  times 
manifoldly  blessed.  A  learned  Roman  theologian,  Abe- 
lard,  exclaims  even  in  the  twelfth  century,  "  Si  omnts 
patres  sic,  at  ego  iwm  sic  /  "  •  and  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  a  great  many  theologians  of  our  century  possesssed 
the  same  courage.  Sco  what  a  Savonarola — the  man 
whose  tiury  spirit  inspired  a  I^onardo,  a  Michael  Angek), 
a  Raphael — docs  for  freedom,  when  from  the  pulpit 
he  cries :  t  "  Behold  Rome,  the  head  of  the  world,  and 
from  the  head  turn  the  eyes  upon  the  limbs  !  from  the 
sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of  the  head  not  one  part  is 
sound :  we  live  among  Christians,  have  intercourse 
with  them  ;  but  they  are  not  Christians  who  are  Chris- 
tians in  name  only  ;  it  were  truly  better  to  live  among 
the  heathen ! " — this  monk,  I  say,  when  he  utters  such 
words  bi-forc  thousands  and  seals  them  with  his  death 
at  the  stake,  does  more  for  freedom  than  a  whole  academy 
of  free-thinkers  ;  for  freedom  asserts  itstlf  not  by  opinions 
but  by  attitude,  it  is  "  not  word,  but  being."  So  too. 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  a  pious,  inwardly  religious 
Schlcicrmacher  has  certainly  done  more  in  the  interests 
of  a  living,  religious  philosophy  than  a  sceptical  David 
Strauss. 

*  Quoted  from   Schopeohauer :     Obar    dm    WOltm    in    der   Nulm 
(Section  on  TAyjiieA*  A ilroKi>m(e). 

t  SetTDon  at  the  Fea^t  i>I  the  Epiphany.  1493. 
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The  Mystics 

The  real  High  School  of  freedom  from  hieratic  and 
historical  shackles  is  mysticism,  the  philosophia  teuionica 
as  it  was  called.*  A  mystical  philosophy,  when  com- 
pletely worked  out,  dissolves  one  dogmatic  theory  after 
anotlier  as  allegory :  what  remains  is  pure  symbol, 
for  religion  is  then  no  longer  a  creed,  a  hope,  a  con- 
viction, but  an  experience  of  life,  an  actual  process,  a 
direct  state  of  mind.  Lagarde  somewhere  says,  "  Re- 
ligion is  an  unconditional  present ";  f  this  is  the  view 
of  a  mj-stic.  The  most  perfect  expression  of  absolutely 
mystical  religion  is  found  among  the  Ary:in  Indians ; 
but  scarcely  a  hair's-breadth  separates  our  great  Teu- 
tonic mystics  from  their  Indian  predecessors  and  con- 
temporaries :  only  one  thing  really  distinguishej*  them  : 
Indian  religion  is  genuinely  Indo-Tcutonic,  mysticism 
finds  in  it  a  natural,  universally  recognised  place,  but 
there  is  no  place  for  mysticism  in  such  a  conjunction 
as  that  of  Semitic  history  with  pseudo-Egyptian  magic, 
and  so  it  was  and  is  at  best  merely  tolerated,  though 
mostly  persecuted  by  our  various  sects.  The  Christian 
Churches  are  right  from  their  point  of  view.  Listen  to  the 
fifty-fourUi  saying  of  Meistcr  Eckhart :  "  You  know  that 
all  our  perfection  and  all  our  bliss  depends  on  this,  that  man 
should  pass  through  and  ovt-r  all  creation,  all  temporality 
and  all  being,  and  go  into  the  deptlis  which  are  tmfathom- 
able."    That  is  essentially  Indian  and  might  be  a  quota- 

*  Concerning  the  German  poanlc  im  a  whole  l^mpcrclit  tcstifiet 
tbkt  "  the  bAu«  ol  iti  attitude  to  Chrlstiaaily  was  mynticol  "  {Dr-ltc/u 
C*iehichU.  ;nd  cd.  vol.  ii.  p.  197}.  Tliis  was  abwlutely  true  tiU  the 
iotTOituctiOD  by  Thomas  Aquina.i  ol  ob)igatoiy  rationalism,  supple- 
mented later  by  the  maltvialism  of  the  Jwoits. 

t  Th«  thooloKian  Adalbert  Mcrsc  says  in  his  book.  Jdet  uni  Grvnd- 
linUti  finer  allgtuuiacn  Gitc^iichlt  dti  Myttik,  189].  p.  46 :  "  One  ioiA  in 
fny«ttcl«m  is  firmly  Mtablished.  Ihut  it  ao  completely  potsessea,  reveals 
Ulid  reprpaonts  tlie  tact  o(  trxperirnce  in  reli^on.  religion  a»  a  pheno- 
BiSRon  .  .  ,  th  tt  «  real  philosophy  ol  religion  without  hiatorlcal  know- 
ledge  of  mystltism  is  out  of  the  quettioa." 
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tion  from  the  Brihad&ranyaka-Upanishad.  No  sophis- 
try could  succeed  in  provong  a  connection  between  this 
religion  and  Abrahamitic  promises,  and  no  honest  man 
will  deny  that  in  a  philosophy  which  rises  above  "  crea- 
tion "  and  ■'  temporality,"  the  Fall  and  the  Redemption 
must  be  merely  sjinbols  of  an  otherwise  inexpressible 
truth  o{  inner  experience.  The  following  passage  fixnn 
the  forty-ninth  Sermon  of  Eckhart  is  abo  apposite :  "  So 
long  as  I  am  this  or  that  or  ha\'C  this  or  that,  I  am  not 
all  things  and  have  not  all  things ;  but  as  soon  as  yo\i 
decide  that  j'ou  arc  not,  and  have  not,  this  or  that,  then 
you  are  everywhere;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  you  are 
neither  this  nor  that,  you  are  all  things."*  This  is  the 
doctrine  of  Atman,  and  to  it  the  theology  of  Duns  Stotus 
is  just  as  irrelevant  as  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Before  leaving  the  subject,  upon  one  thing  I  must 
insist.  The  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  was  just  such  a 
mj'Sticai  religion ;  His  deeds  and  words  prove  it.  His 
saying,  "  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  within  you,"t 
cannot  be  interpreted  by  empiricism  or  history. 

Naturally,  I  caimot  here  enter  into  a  fuller  exposi- 
tion of  m>-sticlsm,  that  would  be  seeking  in  a  few  lines 
to  fathom  human  nature  where  it  is  "  unfathomable  "  : 
my  duty  consists  solely  in  so  presenting  the  subject 
that  oven  the  uninitiated  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  is 
the  necessary  tendency  of  mysticism  to  free  men  from 
ecclesiastical  tenets.  Fortunately — I  may  well  say  so — 
it  is  not  the  Teutonic  nature  to  pursue  thoughts  to  their 
last  consequences,  in  other  words,  to  let  them  tyrannise 
over  us,  and  so  we  see  Eckhart  in  spite  of  his  Atman 
doctrine  remaining  a  good  Dominican — escaping  the 
Inquisition,  it  is  true,  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth{ — but 

•  P(wflcr*s  edition,  p.  163. 

t  Sie  vol.  i.  p.  187. 

i  It  wu  Dot  till  After  his  dcftth  that  his  doctrine  were  cond«mn«d 
•a  he[«ticitJ  pjid  tu!i  writings  to  diligMitly  destroyed  by  the  Inquisition 
that  mo6t  of  thetn  are  Io«l. 
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signing  all  necessary  orthodox  confessions,  and  we 
never  find  tiiat— in  spite  of  all  tlic  recommendations  of 
the  sopor  pacts  (the  sleep  of  peace)  by  Donaventura 
(1221-1274)  and  others — quietism  has  with  us  as  with 
the  Indians  drained  the  veins  of  hfe,  For  that  reason 
1  shall  Umit  myself  to  the  narrow  compass  of  this  chapter, 
and  only  briefly  point  out  what  a  deatructive  influence 
the  army  of  Mystics  exercised  on  the  alien  traditional 
religion,  and  how  on  the  otlier  hand  they  did  so  much 
to  create  and  promote  a  new  philosophy  in  keeping  with 
our  individuality.  Usually  too  little  is  made  both  of  th< 
negative  and  of  the  positive  activity  of  these  men. 

Very  striking  is,  in  the  first  place,  their  dislike  for 
Jewish  doctrines  of  religion ;  every  Mystic  is,  whether 
he  will  or  not,  a  born  Anti-Semite.  Pious  minds  Uke 
Bonaventura  get  over  the  difBculty  by  interpreting 
the  whole  Old  Testament  allegorically  and  giving  a 
symbolical  meaning  to  the  borrowed  mj-thical  elements — 
a  tendency  which  we  find  fully  developed  five  hundred  years 
earlier  in  Scotus  Erigena,  and  which  we  may  trace  still 
further  back,  to  Marcion  and  Origines,*  But  this  does 
not  satisfy  those  souls  in  thdr  thirst  alter  true  religion. 
The  strictly  orthodo.x  Thomas  4  Kempis  prays  with 
pathetic  simplicity  to  God,  "  Lt-t  it  not  be  Moses  or  the 
Prophets  that  speak  to  me,  but  speak  thyself  .  .  , 
from  them  I  hear  words  indct-d,  but  the  spirit  is  absent ; 
what  they  say  is  beautiful,  but  it  warms  not  the  heart. "f 
This  feeling  we  meet  with  in  almost  all  the  Mjrstics, 
but  nowhere  so  beautifully  expressed  as  by  the  great 
Jacob  Bohme  (1575-1624).  In  regard  to  many  passages 
in  the  Bible,  after  he  has  explained  all  that  he  can  (e.g., 
the  whole  history  of  creation),  symbohcally  and  alle- 
gorically, and  sees  tliat  he  cannot  proceed  any  further, 
he  simply  exclaims,  "  Here  the  eyes  ofMoses  are  veiled," 

•  Ste  pp,  44  and  8q. 

\   Ue  lmilalioK$  CMntti,  Book  111.  dup.  ti. 
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and  goes  on  to  interpret  the  matter  freely  in  bis  own 
way  !•  The  contradiction  is  more  serious  when  we  come 
to  conceptions  of  bcavcn  and  cspL-ciaJly  ot  hell.  To  be 
quite  candid,  we  must  admit  that  the  conception  of  hell 
is  really  the  blot  ol  shame  upon  ecclesiastical  doctrine. 
Bom  amid  the  scum  of  raceless  slaves  in  Asia  Minor, 
nurtured  during  the  hopelessly  chaotic,  ignorant,  bestial 
centuries  of  the  declining  and  fallen  Roman  Empire, 
it  was  always  repulsive  to  noble  minds,  though  but 
few  were  able  to  rise  so  completely  above  it  as  Ortgenes 
and  that  incomprehensibly  great  mind,  Scotus  Erigena.t 
Wc  can  easily  comprehend  how  few  could  do  so.  for 
ecclesiastical  Christianity  had  gradually  grown  ioto  a 
religion  of  heaven  and  hell ;  e\-erything  else  was  of 
little  moment.  Take  up  any  old  chronicles  you  Uke. 
it  is  the  fear  of  hell  that  lias  been  the  most  effectual, 
generally  the  sole  religious  motive.  The  immense 
estates  of  the  Church,  her  incalculable  incomes  from 
indulgences  and  suchlike,  she  owes  almost  solely  to  the 
fear  of  hell.  At  a  later  period  the  Jesuits,  by  frankly 
making  this  fear  of  hell  the  central  point  of  all  religion,^ 
acted  quite  logically  and  soon  earned  the  reward  of 
consistent  sincerity  ;  for  heaven  and  hell,  reward  and 
punislunent  form  to-day  more  than  ever  the  real  or  at 
least  the  effectual  basis  of  our  Church  ethics.§ 
"  Otcz  la  crainte  4e  i'enfer  4  un  chritUn,  ei  vous  lui 

*  Ste,  tot  oxuiiiple.  MyiUriitm  mafnum.  oJer  Erhliirung  ubtr  d«t 
trstt  BvcJi  Mosii,  chap.  xix.  |  i. 

t  5m  pp.  48  and  119.  Tlie  extraoiiliaary  popularity  ol  Erigm>'a 
Dieisiot  ot  Nature  in  Uie  tlurMentb  ceahiry  {(Mpp,  374  and  H1\^bomt 
how  univors«l  vra&  Ilic  longing  to  gel  rid  of  this  frlghtlal  product  ol 
Oriental  ima^natioo.  Luther,  in  spite  ol  all  orthodoxy,  la  olttn 
inclined  to  iigrcc  wiLb  Engena.  he.  too,  whie*  in  lu*  7ir»tthn  TrotlmiUil 
i.  I.,  "  Maa  has  hell  within  himsell." 

I  Sw  p.  III.  Ac. 

f  The  Jesuits  a(c  only  more  consistent  than  the  others.  I  remcEmber 
seeing  a.  Cermaa  gitl  of  twelve  years  of  nge  lymg  in  convulsioDs  after 
a  lesson  on  reUgion.  The  Liicheran  Duodecimo' Pope  had  inspired 
the  iiuioceut  child  with  such  terror  oi  hell.  Tcaehen  of  this  kind 
■bould  be  cited  befor*  a  crimioal  court. 
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dUrtz  sa  croyanct,"  says  Diderot  not  quite  unjustly.* 
If  we  take  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  we  shall 
comprehend  what  an  effect  must  have  been  produced 
by  the  beautiful  doctrine  of  Eckhart :  "  Were  there  no 
Hell  and  no  Kingdom  of  Hea%'cn,  yet  I  would  love  God — 
Thee,  Tliou  sweet  father,  and  Thy  sublime  nature  "  ;  and, 
"  The  right,  perfect  essence  of  the  Spirit  is  to  love  God 
for  His  own  goodness,  though  there  were  no  Heaven  and 
no  Hell,"t  Some  fifty  years  later  the  unknown  author 
of  the  Theohgia  deutsch,  that  splendid  monument  of 
German    mysticism    in   Catholic    garb,    expresses    him- 

^sdi  5till  more  definitely,  for  he  entitles  Ills  tenth  chapter, 
"  How  perfect  men  have  lost  their  fear  of  hell  and  desire 
of  heaven,"  and  shows  that  perfection  consists  in  free- 
ilom  from  these  conceptions ;  "  Tlie  freedom  of  tliose 
men  is  such  that  they  have  lost  fear  of  pain  or  hell,  and 
hope  of  reward  or  heaven,  and  live  in  pure  submission 
and  obedience  to  everlasting  goodness,  in  the  complete 
freedom  of  fer%-ent  love."     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 

I  prove  that  between  this  freedom  and  the  "  quaking 
fear,"  which  Loyola  holds  to  be  the  soul  of  religion,^ 
there  is  a  gulf  deeper  and  wider  than  that  which  separates 
planet  from  planet.  There  two  radically  different  souls 
arc  speaking,  a  Teutonic  and  a  non-Teutonic. §  In 
the  following  chapter  this  "  man  of  Frankfort,"  as  he 
is  called,  goes  on  to  say  that  there  is  no  hell  in  the  ordinary, 
popular  sense  of  a  future  penitcutiary.  but  that  hell  is  a 
phenomenon  of  our  present  life.     This  priest  is  obviously 

•  Pmsifs  phUoiophiquii  xvii. 

t  C/.  tboTweUth  Tructatc  and  Uie  glo«i&Ty  to  it.  Pnnci*  of  Aioiii 
•bo  Iftid  ftlmoBt  no  strttti  od  lull  «□<!  verj-  litU«  on  b«aveu  (Sabatier. 
as  &bov«.  p.  J08). 

;  St*  vol.  I.  p,  {69, 

4  I  TcmiDd  tlie  nadn  that  VValfiU  could  not  UansUt*  ili*  ideas  b«ll 
and  devil  into  Gothic,  since  tliis  fonunBtc  langniigc  knew  no  *ucb  cod- 
ception  (p.  lit ).  Hell  vim  the  name  ol  the  Inendly  goddess  of  deatli, 
■a  alio  of  ter  empire,  and  points  etymologicolly  to  bttftn  (to  hide), 
iftrMMUm  (to  oOQceal],  but  by  DO  moani  to  Iftmum  |H«yn«):  Teufel 
haa  been  lonned  Irom  Uiabolm. 
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at  one  witl)  Origenes  and  Eiigcna  and  comes  to  the  cofh 
dusicm  that  "  hell  passes  away  and  heaven  continues 
to  exist."  One  further  remark  most  emphatically 
characterises  bis  opinion.  He  calls  heaven  and  hell 
"  two  good,  sure  ways  for  man  in  this  age,"  he  assigns 
to  neither  of  these  "  ways "  any  preference  over  the 
other  and  expresses  the  opinion  that  "  in  hell  a  man 
may  be  quite  at  his  ease  and  as  safe  as  in  heaven  I " 
Th^  view,  wliich  we  find  in  this  form  or  in  a  similar 
form  among  other  Mystics,  e.g.,  Eckhart's  pupils  Tauler 
and  Seuse,  is  especially  often  and  clearly  expressed  by 
Jacob  Bolime  :  it  is  the  expression  of  a  philosophy 
which  has  pursued  the  thought  further,  and  is  on  tlie 
point  of  passing  from  a  negative  conclusion  to  a  positive 
conception.  Thus  to  the  question,  "  Whither  docs  the 
soul  go  when  the  body  dies,  be  it  blessed  or  condemned  ?  " 
he  gives  the  answer,  "  The  soul  docs  not  require  to 
leave  the  body,  but  the  e.\temal,  mortal  life  and  the 
body  separated  themselves  from  it.  The  soul  has  pre- 
viously had  licaven  and  hell  within  it  .  .  .  for  heaven 
and  hell  are  everywhere  present.  It  is  merely  a  turning 
of  the  will  towards  the  love  of  God  or  towards  the  wrath 
of  God,  and  such  may  take  place  while  the  body  is  still 
alive."*  Here  nothing  remains  vague;  for  we  mani- 
festly stand  witli  botli  feet  on  the  foundation  of  a  new 
religion ;  it  is  not  new  in  so  far  as  Bcilime  can  point  in 
this  case  to  the  words  of  Christ :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God 
Cometh  not  with  outward  signs  "  ;  "  Tlie  world  of  angels 
is  within  the  place  {tit  loco)  of  this  world  "  ;t  but  it  is  a 
new  religion  as  compared  with  all  Church  doctrines. 
In  another  passage  he  writes :  "  The  right,  holy  man, 
who  is  concealed  in  the  visible  man.  is  in  Heaven  as 

■  Dfr  Wtg  rw  Otritlo.  Book  VI.  fj  jG.  jj.  TU*  conc(T>tion  is 
ladO'Europaaa  and  proves  at  once  th*  rM«  ol  the  author.  When  the 
Penlan  Oniai  Khayytm  test  out  his  toul  to  Rvt  knowled^,  it  retursed 
with  the  n«w«.  "  I  tnywll  am  Heaven  and  Hell "  (ifMfrd^f). 

t  Alyt-Utttim  nutgnitm.  S,  i8. 
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well  as  God,  and  Heaven  is  in  him."*  And  BStune 
I  fearlessly  goes  fiirthcr  and  denies  the  absolute  difference 
between  good  and  evil ;  the  inner  foundation  of  the 
soul,  he  says,  is  neither  good  nor  bad,  (iod  himself  is 
both :  "  He  is  himself  all  Existence,  he  is  Good  and  Evil, 
Heaven  and  Earth,  Light  and  Darkness  "*  ;  t  it  is  the 
will  that  first  "  distinguishes "  in  the  mass  of  indif- 
ferent actions,  it  is  by  the  will  that  the  action  of  the 
doer  becomes  good  or  evil.  This  is  pure  Indian  doctrine ; 
our  theologians  have  long  since  and  without  difficulty 
proved  that  it  simply  contradicts  the  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  Chtirch.| 

While  the  mystics  already  named  and  the  incalculable 
number  of  others  who  held  similar  views,  whether  Protest- 
ants or  Catholics,  remained  inside  the  Church,  without 
ever  thinking  how  thoroughly  they  were  undermining 
that  toilsomely  erected  structure,  there  were  large  groups 
of  Mj-stics  who  perhaps  did  not  go  so  far  in  viewing 
the  essence  of  religion  in  the  Ught  of  inward  experience 
as  the  Theologia  dtutsch  and  Jacob  Bdhme,  or  as  the 
saintly  Antoinette  Bourignon  (i6i6-8o),  who  wished  to 
unite  all  sects  by  abolishing  the  doctrines  of  Scripture 
and  emphasising  only  the  longing  for  God :  but  these 
teachers  directly  attacked  all  ecclesiasticlsm  and  priest- 
hood, dogmas,  scripture  and  s.icrament.  Thus  Amal- 
rich  of  Chartrcs  (died  1209) .  Professor  of  Tlieology  in  Paris, 
rejected  the  whole  Old  Testament  and  all  sacraments, 
and  accepted  only  the  direct  revelation  of  God  in  the 
heart  of  each  individual.  Tliis  gave  rise  to  the  league 
of  the  "  Brothers  of  the  Free  Spirit,"  which  was.  it  seems, 
a  rather  licentious  and  outrageous  society.  Othersagain, 
hkc  Johannes  Wcssc]  (1419-8^)  by  greater  modera- 
tion achieved  greater  success ;    Wessel  is  essentially  a 

*  Stndbriel  dated  iS.i.ttiiS.  {  10. 
t  MytUriiim  mafHum  S.  J4. 

t  C/..  lor  cxMnpte.  tho  short  work  of  Dr.  Albert  Feip :  Jakob  Srimt, 
iKo.  p.  t6  f. 
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mystic  and  regards  religion  as  an  inner,  present  ex- 
perience, but  in  the  figure  of  Christ  he  sees  the  divine 
motive  power  of  this  experience,  and  far  from  wishing 
to  destroy  the  Church,  whicli  has  handed  down  this 
valuable  legacy,  he  desires  to  purify  it  hy  de^troyiiij 
the  chimeras  of  Rome.  Staupitz,  the  protector  of 
Luther,  holds  very  similar  views.  Men  like  these,  who 
imperceptibly  merge  into  the  class  of  the  theologians 
like  Wj^rhf  and  Hus,  are  vigorous  pioneers  of  the  Re- 
formation. Mysticism,  in  fact,  had  in  so  far  a  great 
ileal  to  do  v,i{]\  the  Reformation,  as  Martin  Luther  in 
the  depths  of  his  heart  was  a  mystic  :  he  loved  I£ckhart 
and  was  responsible  for  the  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Thtologia  deuisch :  in  particular,  his  central  theory 
of  present  conversion  by  faith  can  only  be  understood 
through  mysticism.  On  the  otiicr  hand,  he  was  annoyed 
by  the  "  fanatic* "  who  would  soon,  he  thought,  have 
spoiled  his  life-work.  Mystics  Uke  Thomas  Miinzer 
(1490-1535),  who  began  by  abusing  the  "  delicately 
treading  n-'formcrs  "  and  then  openlj'  revolted  against 
all  secular  authority,  have  done  more  hann  than  anything 
else  to  the  great  political  Church-refonn.  And  even 
such  noble  men  as  Kaspar  Schwenkfdd  (1490-1561) 
merely  frittered  away  their  powers  and  awakened  bitter 
passions  by  abandoning  contemplative  mysUctsm  for 
practical  Church  reform,  A  Jacob  Bohme,  who  quietly 
remains  in  the  Church,  but  teaches  that  the  sacraments 
(baptism  and  communion)  are  "  not  essentials  "  of  Cliris- 
tianity,  effects  much  more.*  The  sphere  of  the  genuine 
mystic's   influence   is    within    nut    without.     Hence   in 

•  Cf.  Du  Wtg  m  CAWfto.  Book  V.  dup.  vili..  and  Von  CMriiti 
T*t(amtitl  dts  Iftilige*  AbttidnuitiUt,  cliap.  iv.  |  34.  "A  proper 
CliriaUaa  bnngi  hii  holy  Church  mVb  him  into  the  «iap«s»tioiL. 
Hia  ho»rt  in  the  true  Church,  where  he  shoulil  wordiip.  Tbnngh  I  go 
ttt  cburclt  (gr  a  thouMnd  ywm  and  to  wcramcnt  every  week  mm)  be 
absolved  daily  :  il  [  have  not  Christ  in  me.  ill  is  false  and  oMlen 
vanity,  a  worthier,  (utile  thing,  and  not  forgivcncis  of  sins  "'  (D*»  Wtg 
m  CMritIo,  Book  V,  di&p.  vi.  |  16].    Concerning  preaching  be  Mys: 
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the  sixteenth  century  wc  sec  the  good  Protestant  tinker 
Bunyan  and  the  pious  Catholic  priest  Molinos  doing 
more  sound  and  lasting  ^vo^k  than  crowds  of  tree-thinkers 
to  free  ri-'Iigion  from  uarrowly  ecclesiastical  and  coldly 
historical  conceptions.  Bunyan,  who  never  harmed  a 
soul,  spent  the  greater  part  of  liis  life  in  prison,  a  victim 
of  Protestant  intolerance  ;  the  gentle  Molinos.  hoimdt:d 
like  a  mad  dog  by  the  Jesuits,  submitted  in  silence  to 
the  penances  imposed  by  the  Inquisition  and  died 
from  their  severity.  The  influence  of  both  lasted,  raising 
to  a  higher  level  tlie  minds  of  religious  men  witliin 
the  Churches ;  in  this  way  they  surely  paved  the  way 
for  secession. 

Now  that  I  have  indicated  how  mysticism  in  count- 
less respects  broke  up  and  destroyed  the  un-Teutonic 
conceptions  which  had  been  forced  upon  us,  it  remains 
for  me  to  indicate  how  infinitely  stimulating  and  help- 
ful the  Mystics  at  all  times  were  in  the  building  up  of 
oiu-  new  world  and  our  new  Philosophy. 

Here  we  migltt  be  inclined  to  distinguish  with  Kant^ 
who,  like  Luther,  is  closely  bound  up  with  the  Mystics, 
though  he  might  not  wish  to  have  much  to  do  with  them. 
— between  "  dreamers  of  reason  "  and  "  drcarairs  of 
ieeling."*  For  as  a  matter  of  fact,  t^vo  dbtinct  leading 
'tondencies  are  noticeable,  the  one  towards  the  Moral 
and  Religious,  the  other  rather  to  the  Metaphysical. 
But  it  would  be  difficult  to  follow  out  tJie  distinction,  for 
metaph>*sics  and  rehgion  can  never  be  fully  separated 
in  the  mind  of  the  Teuton,  How  important,  for  ex- 
ample, is  the  complete  transference  of  Good  and  Evil  to 
the  will,  which  on  close  inspection  we  find  already  in- 
dicated in  Duns  Scotus  and  clearly  expressed  in  Eckhart 
and  Jacob  Biihnie.     For  this  the  will  must  ix  free.    Now 


"  The  Holy  Ghost  proAchae  to  tbe  holy  Ii«arer  from  aU  ereatnies ;  In. 
all  that  lie  sms  h»  bebold*  a  ptMcher  ol  QcA  "  ({  14). 
•  Traumt  ntus  Gtisttrtthtrt,  4e,,  Ptit  I.  31 
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th«  feeling  of  necessity  comes  into  all  mysticism,  since 
mysticism  is  closely  bound  up  with  nature,  in  whieh 
necessity  is  cvcrywliere  seen  at  work.*  Hence  Bohine 
at  once  calls  nature  "  eternal."  and  denies  its  creation 
out  of  notliin^ :  there  he  reasoned  like  a  philosopher. 
But  how  1o  save  freedom  ?  Here,  clearly,  a  moral  and 
a  metaphysical  problem  clutch  at  each  other  like  two 
men  drowning ;  and  in  fact  things  looked  black  till 
the  great  Kant,  in  whose  hands  the  various  threads 
which  we  are  following — theology,  mj-sticism,  humanison 
and  natural  science — were  joined,  came  to  the  rescue. 
It  is  only  by  the  perception  of  the  transcendental  ideality 
of  time  and  space  that  wc  can  save  freedom  without 
fettering  reason,  that  is,  we  can  do  so  only  by  realising 
that  our  own  being  is  not  completely  exhau5tted  bv  the 
world  of  phenomena  {including  our  own  body),  that 
rather  there  is  a  direct  antagonism  bet\veen  the  most 
indubitable  experiences  of  our  life  and  the  world  which 
we  grasp  with  the  senses  and  think  with  the  brain.  For 
example,  in  reference  to  freedom,  Kant  has  laid  down 
once  for  all  the  principle  that  "  no  reason  can  explain 
the  possibiUty  of  freedom"  ;t  for  nature  .ind  freedom 
are  contradictions ;  he  who  as  an  inveterate  realist 
denies  this  will  find  that,  if  he  fnIlov«-s  out  the  question 
to  its  final  consequences,  "  neither  nature  nor  freedom 
remains."^  In  presence  of  nature,  freedom  is  simply 
unthinkable.  "  Wc  understand  quite  well  what  free- 
dom is  in  a  practical  connection,  but  in  theory,  so  far 
as  its  nature  is  concerned,  we  cannot  without  contradiction 
even  think  of  trj'ing  to  understand  it";§  for.  "  the  fact 
that  my  will  moves  my  arm  is  not  more  comprehensible  to 

*  CI'  llie  remaTlct  on  p.  340  f-  (vol.  i.) 

t    Obtf  die  FotlicintU  der  MtHiphynik  111. 

i  Criliqiu  of  Putt  Reatom  (Explanation  ol  Uw  CoSBIolosicftl  Idea  o( 
Fimdom). 

I  tttUgion  inutrhM)  dar  GrMtm  itt  Umw*  Vtt*iWHfi.  Put  j, 
Uv.  3,  Point  J  ol  the  General  Note. 
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me  than  if  some  one  were  to  say  that  my  will  could  also 
liold  back  the  moon  in  its  course ;    the  difference  is 
I.      merely  this,  that  1  experience  the  former,  while  the 
Hlattef  has  never  occurred  to  my  senses."*    But   the 
H former — the  freedom  of  my  will  to  move  my  arm — 1 
B  experience,   and  licncc  in  another  p:issagc  Kant  comes 
Hto  the  irrefutable  conclusion  :    "  I  say  now,  every  being 
I      that  cannot  act  but  under  the  idea  of  freedom  is  for  that 
I      very  reason  practically  and  really  frec."t     In  such  a 
Kwork  as  this  1  must,  of  course,  avoid  alt  minute  meta- 
^  physical    discussion,    though    indeed   nothing   short    of 
that  would  make  the  matter  really  clear  and  convincing, 
but  I  hope  that  I  have  said  enough  to  make  every  one 
feel  how  closely  religion  and  philosophy  are  here  con- 
nected.    Such  a  problem  could  never  sugge^it  itself  to 
Bthe  Jews,  since  their  observation  of  nature  aod  of  their 
Hown  selves  was  never  more  than  skin-deep,  and  they 
Bremained  on  the  childish  standpoint  of  empiricism  hooded 
on  both  sides  with  blinkers  :  much  less  need  we  mention 
the  refuse  of  humanity  from  Africa,  Egypt  and  else- 
where, which  helped  to  build  up  the  Christian  Church. 
In  this  sphere  therefore — where  the  deepest  secrets  of 
the  human  mind  were  to  be  unlocked — a  positive  struc- 
ture had  to  be  built  from  the  very  foundations ;   for  the 
Hellenes  had  contributed  httle}  to  this  purpose  and  the 
Indians  were  as  yet  unknown.     Augustine — in  his  true 
nature  a  genuine  mystic — had  pointed  the  way  by  his 
remarks  on  the  nature  of  time  (p.  78),  and  likewise  Abelard 
in  regard  to  space  (vol.  i.  p.  502),  but  it  was  the  Mystics 
proper  who  first  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter.     They 
never  grow  tired  of  emphasising  the  ideality  of  time 
and    space.     "  The    moment    contains    eternity,"    says 
Eckhart    more    than    once.     Or    again :    "  Everything 
that  is  in  God  is  a  present  moment,  without  renewal 

*  Tranmt  tiiut  Gtiittriehtri,  Tal  i,  Haupbtuck  j. 
f  Grundhgmig  tur  Mttapkytih  titr  SiUfti,  jid  sMtian. 

*  St*  vol.  i.  p.  Sj  t 
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or  future  creation."*  Here,  as  so  often,  the  Silesian 
shoemaker  b  especially  convincing,  for  with  him  socb 
pvrcc-ptions  have  lost  almost  all  tbeir  abstract  Savour 
and  speak  directly  from  the  mind  to  tlte  mind.  If  time 
is  only  a  conditional  form  of  experience,  if  God  is  in  n« 
way  ■■  subject  to  space  "  t  then  Eternity  is  nothing  future,' 
we  already  grasp  it  perfectly  and  completely,  and  »> 
Bohme  saj-s  in  his  famous  lines  : 

Wene  iM  Zdt  in«  E«i|;keit 
Vnd  Ewigkcit  «i«  dieM  Z«it, 
Dez  ist  beEreit  von  alletn  Sinit. ; 

The  other  closely  related  problem  of  the  simultaneous 
sway  of  freedom  and  necessity  was  likewise  always  prescni 
to  the  Mystics  :  they  speak  often  of  their  "  own  "  mutable 
will  in  contrast  to  the  "  everlasting  "  immutable  will 
of  necessity,  and  so  forth ;  and  though  it  was  Kant  who 
first  solved  the  riddle,  yet  a  contemporary  of  Jacob 
B6hme,  the  great  "  dreamer  of  feeling."  appixwiclied 
very  near  to  it.  Giordano  Bruno  (1548-1600),  one  ol 
the  greatest  "dreamers  of  reason"  of  all  times,  pro- 
pounds the  paradox  that  freedom  and  necessity  are  synonj'- 
mous  1  Here  we  see  the  audacity  of  true  mystical 
thought  ;  it  is  not  restrained  by  the  halter  of  purely 
formal  logic,  it  looks  outw.irds  with  the  eye  of  the  genuine, 
investigator  and  admits  that  tlic  law  of  nature  is  nti 
sity,  but  then  it  probe-s  its  own  inner  soul  and  asserts' 
"  my  law  is  freedom."  g  So  much  lor  the  positive 
tribution  of  the  Mystics  to  modem  metaphysics, 

'  Sennon  95,  in  PfalSnr's  edition. 

t  BesehrfituMf  4m  di**  PHmipifi  gottUcktn  Wntmi,  chap,  xiv.  |  a 

iWhoovtv  regards  time  u  eternity  and  otcrolty  ms  paa&ent  tinw 
reed  from  all  conflict. 

)  Ct.  De  imnuufo  el  inmumettiliUibui  1.  II.,  ae<t  DH  inpnilo,  untNfM 
t  mundi.  to\vaT(ls  the  «n(l  of  the  First  Diaio((ue,  Hrrc  by  tiM  tutintioa 
of  gcDins  the  same  thing  is  disci>\'ered  b.i  was  c^tabllxhcd  two  liutxlred 
yean  later  b)-thebrilhantcrilicnl}u<lgmcnt  ol  Kant,  wbouiys;  "  Natnr* 
and  frccdora  can  be  attributed  without  contradiction  to  the  mow 
thing,  but  in  different  coDDectioas.  at  one  time  to  the  thing  as  it  appoan 
at  aaothet  to  the  thing  ilseU  "  [frvlteoiutita,  |  a). 
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Still  more  important  is  the  part  they  played  tn  the  estab- 
bshment  of  a  pure  doctrine  of  morals.  The  most  essen- 
tial points  have  been  already  mentioned  :  ethical  merit 
centred  in  Will,  purely  as  such ;  religion  not  a  matter 
of  future  reward  and  future  punishment,  but  a  present 
act,  a  grasping  of  Eternity  at    the   present  moment. 

H  This  gives  rise  to  an  utterly  different  idea  of  sin,  and 
consequently  of  virtue,  from  that  which  the  Christian 
Church    has    inherited    from   Judaism,     Thii3    Eckhart, 

Bfor  example,  says :  "  Tttat  man  cannot  be  called  virtu- 
ous who  does  works  as  virtue  commands,  but  only  the 
man  who  does  these  works  out  of  virtue  ;  not  bj*  prayer 
can  a  heart  become  pure,  but  from  a  pure  heart  the 
pure  prayer  flows."*  We  tind  this  thought  in  all  Mystics 
in  countle&s  passages,  it  is  the  central  point  of  their 
faith;   it  forms  the  kernel  of  Luther's  religion  ;t  it  was 

(most  completely  expressed  by  Kant,  who  says:  "There 
is  nothing  in  the  world  nor  anything  outside  of  it  which 
can  be  termed  absolutely  and  altogether  good,  except  a 
good  Will.  A  good  Will  is  esteemed  to  be  so  not  by  the 
effect  which  it  produces  nor  by  its  fitness  (or  accom- 
plbhing  any  given  end,  but  by  its  mere  good  volition, 
that  is,  it  is  good  in  itself  .  .  .  even  though  it  should 
happen  that,  owing  to  an  unhappy  conjunction  of  events 
or  the  scanty  endowment  of  unkind  nature,  this  good  voli- 
tion should  be  deprived  of  power  to  execute  its  benign 
intent,  executing  nothing  and  only  retaining  the  good 
Will,  still  it  would  shine  like  a  jewel  in  itself  and  by  virtue 


I 


*  Spruth  4j.  Cf..  too.  Sermon  ij.  where  he  «iys  ttuit  all  works 
shall  be  dona  "  wiUiOUt  any  why."  "  I  say  verily,  tu  long  as  you  do 
■otln  not  from  tta  Inward  motive  but  for  the  sake  of  heaven  or  God 
tt  your  eternal  salvnUon,  you  ore  acting  wrongly." 

t  Cf.  the  whole  nxirli  on  Di*  Frtiheit  tines  Ciriilftimeitstlien.  How 
new  and  diiectly  anti-Roniao  this  thought  appeared  i»  toy  clear  (rom 
Hans  Sachs'  Disput/mon  ntiicAoi  eitum  Chorhtrin  uni  ScJuukmacher 
{\%H),  in  which  the  iilioemakei  ciiiieciAUy  tlelvnilK.  as  beini;  "  Luther'* 
idea,"  the  doctnna  that  '  good  worlu  an  not  daoe  to  nam  bBaveo  or 
front  f«ar  ol  hell." 
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of  its  native  lustre.  Tbe  usefubicss  or  fruitlessneas  of 
acts  cannot  add  to  or  detract  Irom  thb  lustre."*  Uo- 
forlunately,  I  must  limit  myself  to  this  central  point  ot 
Teutonic  etbics  ;  evcrj-thing  else  is  derived  from  it. 

But  I  must  mention  one    thing  more  befwe  taldng 
leave  of  the  M>-5tic5 — their  influence  upon  natural  science. 
Passionate  love  of  nature  is  strongly  marked  in  mosi 
of  the  Mystics,  hence  the  extraotdioar>-  power  of  intui- 
tion which  we  notice  in  them.     They  frequently  identify 
nature  with  God,  often  they  put  nature  alongside  of  God 
as  something  Eternal,  but  they  hardly  ever  fall  into  the 
bereditaiy  error  of  the  Christian  Church,  that  of  teaching 
men  to  despise  and  hate  nature.     It  is  true  that  Erigena 
is  still  so  much  under  the  influence  of  the  Church  Fathers 
that  he  regards  the  admiration  of  nature  as  a  sin  com- 
parable to  breach  of  marriage  vows.t  but  how  different 
is  the  view  of  Francis  of  Assisi !     Kead  his  famous  Hymn 
to  the  Sim,  which  he  UTotc  down  shortly  before  his  death 
as  the  last  and  complete  expression  of  his  feelings,  and 
sang  day  and  night  till  he  died,  to  such  a  bright  and 
cheerful  melody  that  ecclesiastically  pious  souls  were 
shocked  at  hearing  it   from   a  death-bed.^     Here    he 
speaks  of  "  mother  "  earth,  of  his  "  brothers"  the  sun, 
wind  and  lire,  of  his  "  sisters  "  the  moon,  stars  and 
water,  of  the  many-coloured  flower:>  and  fruits,  and  lastly 
of  his  dear  "  sister,"  the  tnorU  corporal,  and  the  whole 
closes  with  praise,  blessing  and  thanks  to  the  aitissimu, 
bon  sigmu.^    In  this  last,  most  heartfelt  hymn  of  pn-aise 

•  GmudltguHg  rm  Mitaphysih  der  Sitten.  Oivisiun  i.  C/.,  too,  the 
coocludiDg  purt  o[  the  Ttaiime  aivts  Gtitltnthtis,  and  specially  ttio 
bcfttttiful  iuterpr«Utioa  of  tlis  pftSfcage  in  MatUinti  xxv,  35-40,  k 
proof  that  to  the  o]r«  of  God  only  thoM  kctiooa  1iav«  a  v&lue  which  « 
lasa  pwlorms  without  thinking  of  the  ponibiUty  of  ruward.  Thia 
bttttpntatlon  is  lound  in  his  Rtligioii  imittrMb  4tr  Crtiut».  S«ctioii  4, 
Put  I.,  clow  ot  first  division. 

t  l>t  div.  natunf  5.  j6. 

:  Sabatler,  toe.  tit.  p.  jSi. 

i  By  this  song  F»ncls  prov«s  blma^  •  pun  Tmiton  In  alMolnto 
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this  holy  man  does  not  touch  upon  a  single  dogma  of  the 
Church.  Few  things  are  more  instnictivi;  than  a  com- 
parison between  these  outpourings  of  a  man  who  had 
become  altogether  religious  and  now  gatliers  his  sinking 
strength  to  sing  exultingly  to  all  nature  tliis  rapturous 
uneccleaiastical  tat  tvant  ast  *  and  the  orthodox,  soulless, 
■cold  confession  of  faith  of  the  learned,  experienced  poli- 
tician and  theologian  Dante  in  the  twenty-fourth  canto 
of  his  Paradho.f  Dante  with  his  song  closed  an  old, 
dead  age,  Francis  began  a  new  one.  Jacob  Bohme  puts 
nature  above  Holy  Scripture  :  "  There  is  no  book  in 
which  you  will  hud  more  of  divine  wisdom  than  the  book 
of  nature  spread  before  you  in  the  form  of  a  gruea  and 
growing  meadow ;  there  you  will  see  the  wondrous 
power  of  God,  you  will  smell  and  taste  it,  though  it  be 
but  an  image  .  .  .  but  to  the  searcher  it  is  a  beloved 
teacher,  he  will  leam  %-ery  much  from  it. "J  This  ten- 
dency of  mind  revolutionised  our  natural  science,  I  need 
Bonly  refer  to  Paracelsus,  whose  importance  in  almost  all 
Vthe  natural  sciences  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
P  recognised.  The  great  and  enduring  part  of  this  re- 
markable man's  work  is  not  the  discovery  of  facta — 
by  his  unfortunate  connection  with  magic  and  alchemy 
be  spread  many  absurd  ideas — but  the  spirit  with  which 
Bile  inspired  natural  science.  Virchow,  who  is  certainly 
not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  mysticism,  and  who  shows 
poor  comage  in  calling  Faracelsus  a  "  charlatan,"  never- 
theless expressly  declares  that  it  was  he  who  dehvered 

contrast  to  llam«.     Among  the  Arj-an  Indians  w*  find  f»Tew«ll  tons* 
of  piODs  men,  which  corropood  ^Umwt  woctt  lor  wMd  to  tliAt  ol  Francis. 
C/.  the  one  traoslatctl  by  Hctijcr  iu  Ills  Gtdan^rn  cinigtr  Bmhmantn  : 
Earth,  thou  my  inutbor,  aud  thou  father.  brc»ib  of  the  air. 
And  thou  fire,  my  Ificnd.  thou  Inowiuu)  of  mine.  O  stream, 
And  my  brothor,  th»  sky,  U>  &U  I  with  levcteuc*  proclaim 
My  warmvtt  tlualtt,  Ac. 
■  "That  thou  ait  abo":  i.*.,  man'i  rvcogoitioD  od  buuMU; 
t  C/.,  too.  |>.  106,  DOta  a. 
]  Di*  tkti  Prindpitn  fulttU/un  IV4UIU.  ctupt  vlii,  |  is. 
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and 


gsve  foeace 


ift  the  creator  of  real 

i :   and  that  is  so  voy 

a  loboljr  idntific  htstoziaB  ol 

;  «f  ~  the  saMiMlr  ntdunt  figure  of  tliii 

m>3tk;  be  said 
I  bigh  tfMive  bestial  nasoa  " : 
Be  wndd,  for  example, 
:Mrthto<ftwhh— Mwy:  it  Moned  to  bim  "  dead," 
ami  he  said  tkal  tlie  tiati  thing  wws  **  tht  coodusioa 
to  be  Anna  ham  gnat  natve— Ibat  is  to  say,  the  oat- 
■mJ  ■*d— «aBCcnMg  the  Kttie  Batnre  of  the  mdividuaL" 
Bat  m  onkr  to  get  at  this  outward  nun,  he  establisbed 
two  ptiaijyks  wbkb  hne  becocDe  essential  in  all  naittra] 
sckscc — obsemtim  and  experintent.  Id  Diis  way  be 
saocceded  m  fouDdiiig  a  rational  system  of  pathology: 
**  Fevcn  are  starms.  wbicb  core  tbctnsehres,"  &c. ;  like- 
wise latioDal  therapeutics  :  "  The  aim  of  medicine  should 
be  to  su^^MTt  natore  ia  ber  efiorts  to  bcaL"  And  how 
baamifu)  is  his  admonition  to  young  doctors :  "  The 
kHiest  basis  of  medicine  is  love  ...  it  is  love  which 
teaches  art  and  outside  of  love  no  doctor  in  born."} 
One  more  ser%'ic«  of  tliis  ad\'eiiturous  rajrstic  should  be 
mentioned :  he  was  the  first  to  introduce  the  German 
language  into  the  University  !  "  Truth  and  freedom  " 
was,  in  (act,  the  motto  of  all  gi^ntiine  m\'sticism :  for 
that  reason  its  apostles  banished  tlie  language  of  privi- 
leged  hypocritical  learning  from  the  Icctore-rooms  and 
firmly  refused  to  wear  the  red  liver>-  of  tlie  faculty : 

*  CroonlMi  I.«ctQfV.  ddivend  lo  Loiulon  on  HArch  i6.  tS^j. 

t  Hincbcl.  Otii-JiuMtf  i4'  hiiiUin,  lad  «1.  p.  3oS,  H«re  tbs 
Kidet  will  find  a  detailnl  nppniclnlion  of  P&mcoUai,  from  uhicli  mom 
of  ilie  followiag  facts  arc  taken. 

\  Cf.  Kahlbanm;  Thtophtaitvt  Parmttnit,  Baael.  rScM,  p.  €i.  Tin* 
lecture  brlnjt-s  to  light  much  new  mattna!  which  prov«t  bow  Uw  von 
the  chorgfs  brouiehc  agaiiut  tlic  great  man— drunlionneM.  wild  lilt. 
Ac.  The  labto  that  b*  could  not  write  aod  speak  Latio  fluently  ii 
kUo  difipioved. 
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"  the  univeraties  supply  only  the  red  cloak,  the  trenchcr- 

and   a   four-cornered   fool."*     Mysticism   achieved 

great  di-al  more,  especially  id  the  sphere  of  medicine 

nd  chemistry.  Thus  the  mystic  van  Hflmont  (1577- 
1644)  discovered  laudanum  to  deaden  pain,  and  carbonic 
acid ;  iie  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  tnie  nature  of 
hysteria,  catarrh,  &c.  Gtisson  (1597-1677).  who  by  his 
discovery  of  the  irritability  of  living  tissue  ver^-  greatly 
advanced  our  knowledge  of  the  animal  organism,  was  a 
pronounced  mystic,  who  said  of  himself  that  "inner 
thought  "  guided  the  scalpel.t  We  could  easily  add  to 
tile  above  list,  but  all  that  wc  recjuire  is  to  point  to  the 
fact.  The  mystic  has — as  we  see  in  the  case  of  Stahl 
with  his  phlogbtonf  .md  of  the  great  astronomer  Kepler, 
an  equally  zealous  mystic  and  Protestant — thrown  many 
flashes  of  genius  upon  the  path  of  natural  science  and  th« 
philosophy  based  thereon.  The  mystic  was  neither  a 
reliable  guide  nor  a  reliable  worker  ;  but  yet  his  services 
are  not  to  be  overlooked.  Not  only  does  he  discover 
much,  as  we  have  just  seen,  not  only  does  he  fill  with 
liis  wealth  of  ideas  the  frequently  very  empty  arsenal 

I  the  so-called  empiricists  (Francis  Bacon,  for  example, 
copies  chapter  after  chapter  from  Paracelsus  without 
any  acknowledgment) :  but  he  possesses  a  peculiar  in- 
stinct of  his  own,  which  nothing  in  the  world  can  replace 
and  which  more  cautious  men  must  know  how  to  turn 
to  account.  The  pliilosopher  Baumgarten  recognised 
even  in  the  eighteenth  century  that  "  vague  perception 
often  carries  within  it  the  germs  of  clear  perception. "§ 
Kant  has  made  a  profound  remark  in  this  connection. 

I  *  tt  is  noteworthy  ttutt  the  i<l*a  and  term  "  Expcrietice"  {EtfuA- 
ruHii  were  ictrcxlitccd  Into  C«nnan  thought  ftiul  the  Cvrnuin  lanKonge 
bf  Paracelsus,  the  royitic  Uf.  F.ucken:  Trtmiiologu.  p.   ii;), 

t  In  the  lecture  mentioned  abos-e  Vircbow  pnva  that  GJisson  and 
not  Haller  originated  tho  doctrine  of  irritability. 

:  Cf.  p.  317  (. 

I  Quoted  iram  Heinrich  vou  Steia :  Entiuhuif  ier  mtmtrtn  A**- 
llulik.  1086.  p.  jsjl. 


« 
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As  b  well  known,  this  philosopher  recognises  do  inter- 
pretation of  empirical  phenomena  but  the  mvcbanical. 
and  that,  as  he  convincingly  proves,  because  "  only  those  j 
causes  of  world-phenomena  which  are  based  upon  the  ^M 
laws  of  motion  of  mere  matter  are  capable  of  being  " 
comprehended  " ;  but  this  does  not  prevent  him  from 
making  the  remark,  which  is  worth  taking  to  heart. 
concerning   Stahl's   nowadays    much    ridiculed    idea  of 
life-power:  "Yet  I  am  convinced  that  Stahl,  who  i*  J 
fcHid  of  explaining  the  animal  changes  oi^anicaUy.  isH 
often  nearer  tlie  truth  than  liofmann,  Bocrhaave  and  " 
otheib,  who  leave  out  of  account  the  immaterial  forces  and 
cling  to  the  mechanical  causes."*    And  so  it  seems  to  mej 
that  these  men  who  are  "  nearer  Hie  truth  "  have  done  great 
ser\'ice  in  the  building  up  of  modem  science  and  philo- 
sophy, and  we  cannot  afiord  to  neglect  them  either  now 
or  in  the  future.  M 

From  this  point  there  runs  a  narrow  path  along  tlie  ^M 
loftiest   heights — accessible  only  to   the  elect — leading 
over  to  that  artistic  intuition  closely  related   to  the 
m^'stical,  the  importance  of  which  Goethe  revealed  to 
us  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.    His  dis- 
covery of  tlie  intermaxillary  bone  was  made  in  the  year 
1784,  the  metamorphosis  of  plants  appeared  in  1790,  the 
introduction  to  comparative  anatomy  1795.    Here  that 
gushing  enthusiasm  which  had  awakened  Luther's  scorn. 
that  "  raving  with  reason  and  feeling  "  which  so  angered  ^ 
the  mild-tempered  Kant,  were  elevated  and  purified  to^f 
"  Seeing,"  after  a  night  lit  up  by  will-o'-thc-wjsps,  a  ncw^^ 
day  liad  dawned,  and  the  genius  oi  the  new  Teutonic 
philosophy  could  print  together  with  liis  Comparative 
Anatomy  the  splendid  poem  wliich  begiins  : 

Wagt  ibr.  aUo  bctcitet.  die  IcUte  Stule  lu  ttagea 

Dieses  Cipfels.  ^o  reicbt  an  die  llaud  und  oBaet  den  treiea 

Blidc  ins  wcdu  Feld  der  Natui.  .  .  . 


■  TriuKu  titMt  GtnUrMlmf,  Teil  i.  Hauput.  a. 
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PreiM  dicli,  hSchstM  GMchopf  der  N&tur ;  dn  fuhleat  dich  fihig. 
Ihr  dm  h6d»t«n  G«duvlc«D,  m  dvm  sie  KbatTetid  sicli  autschmng, 
KidundmlMn,     Hier  steli«  nun  still  und  vrende  die  Blicke 
ROekw-irts,  pruf«.  v«rgl«icliti.  nnd  nimm  vom  Mtmds  der  Mnae. 
Dtu*  dn  schauMt.  nicbt  Khw&rmst,  di«  liebliche.  voII«  Gcwissheit.* 


I 


The  HuHANtSTS 

It  is  self-evident  that  the  Humanists,  in  a  certain  sense, 
form  a  direct  contrast  to  the  Mystics ;  yet  there  is  no 
real  contradiction  between  them.  Thus  Bohmc,  though 
not  a  teamed  man,  has  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  heathen, 
in  so  far  as  they  are  "  childi^i  of  free  will,"  and  says  that 
"  in  them  the  spirit  of  freedom  has  revealed  great  won- 
ders, as  we  see  from  the  wisdom  which  they  have  be- 
queathed to  us;  "t  indeed,  he  twldly  asserts  that  "in 
these  intelligent  heathens  the  inner  sacred  kingdom  is 
reflected, "t  Almost  all  genuine  Humanists,  when  they 
have  the  necessary  courage,  devote  much  thought  to  the 
already  discussed  central  problem  of  all  ethics  and  are 
all  without  exception  of  the  opinion  of  Pomponazzi 
(1462-1525)  that  a  virtue  which  aims  at  reward  is  no 
virtue :  that  to  regard  fear  and  hope  as  moral  motives 
is  childish  and  worthy  only  of  the  uneducated  mob ; 
that  the  idea  of  immortality  should  be  considered  from  a 
purely  philosophical  standpoint  and  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  theory  of  morals,  &c.§ 

The  Humanists  arc  just  as  eager  as  the    Mystics  to 

*  tl  }r«  dare.  thuH  aiined,  to  lucend  the  1a*t  pinnnde  of  tfaii  h«ight 
give  me  your  hand  and  opea  your  eyes  freely  to  survey  the  wide  field 
of  nature.  •  ■  . 

Rejoice,  thou  sttbUmMt  of  natnre't  creaturea!  Hiou  (e«lMt  tho 
power  U>  follow  her  in  the  loftiMt  thought  to  which  she  soared  in  the 
act  of  OtMtion.  Here  pause  in  peac«,  tnm  tuck  thine  ejra.  probe, 
compare,  uid  tHka  from  the  lips  of  Ilio  mus*  th«  sweet  lull  cenainly 
that  ttou  secst  and  art  no  dre&nwr  at  'Iicams. 

I  MytUrium  paviopliUum  R,  Text,  f  ^ 

;  Myittrium  mJignum,  thap,  xxxv.  |  S4. 

9  TnttMut  lU  immetlatital*  amima.     (I  ((UOte  from  F.  A.  Lange.) 
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ipoaed  upoQ  lu 
its  pl-icp.  hi:t 
fie  m  a  tfifierent  direc- 
ts sceptidsni :    that 
Eves  vbm  bonmusm  did  not 
it  a^mvfi  hid  tbe  foundalion  of 
Here  we  should  at  once 
than  any  of  the 
far  feoa  tcacUag  sedasioa  aod 
s  ml  lappiDess  to  lie  in  tlw 
pnRCf    Pefrarrh,    who  b 
tbe  fiixt  real  horaani^t,  follows  Uie 
oiha^iM^  predecessor :  be  calls  Rome  an  "  «iii^u 
the  Ctanrck   an   "impudent    wencb:'^ 


IJkK  Daate  he  npteaafe  Coastaatine,  who  by  his 
gift,  nrf  mau  rieektoM^  has  tnmfonned  the 
chaste,  OBHBHnie  bnde  of  Christ  into  "  a  shameless 
adokereas.**^  Bntaccptidsm  soon  followed  so  inevitably 
in  the  train  of  honunistic  coStOR  th»t  it  filled  the  CoUe^ 
of  Cardinals  and  c\-«n  ascended  the  Papal  stool ;  itwastbe 
Refonnation  in  league  with  the  narrow  Basque  mind  that 
6r&t  brouglit  about  a  [»ctisitc  reaction.  Even  at  tl 
beginning  of  the  sixteenih  ceotnry  the  Italian  Iiumanisi 
establish  the  principle,  intus  ut  Ubel.  foris  tit  moris  ttl, 
and  Erasmus  publishes  his  immortal  Praise  of  FoUy,  in 
which  churches,  priesthood,  dogimas,  ethical  doctrine,  in 

*  Ct.  Mpeclallr  I^oltM  :    Gtutiuiilt  Jti  (>J*Arbi>   UmhrntJUs.  lad 
•d.  t.  7i  L 

t  D*  momirtkU  itj.  15. 

:  Sonttti  t  Miwoti  (in  th«i  (bird  part).    Tite  lint  to  prove  tbs 
v»ikUty  of  the  pretended  gift  of  Coaiundiw  wvn  the  temoos  hamuli 
t-oreaio  V>1U  and  the  Uwycr  and  tlicolos»'>  Krcbs  {ut  vol.  I.  p.  ;6ai 
Valla  abo  dwiounccd  the  Jocular  power  of  tbe  Pope  in  wbatcver  fona, 
for  tbe  latta  was  ciMrixt  Ckriiti  «f  n<m  tiiam  C^iMit  (tM  DOlUofor : 
Pm/>H/aMti,  aoA  ed.  p.  118K 
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sbcai,  the  whole  Roman  stnicture,  the  whole  "  foul- 
smeiling  weeds  of  theology,"  as  he  calls  them,  are  80 
denounced  that  some  ha%'c  been  of  opinion  that  this  one 
work  contributed  more  than  anything  else  to  the  Refonna- 
tion.*  Similar  methods  and  equal  ability  are  revealed 
with  as  much  force  in  the  eighteenth  century  by  Voltaire. 
The  most  important  oontribiition  of  the  Humanists 
towards  the  construction  of  a  new  Teutonic  philosophy 
is  the  relinking  of  our  intellectual  life  to  that  of  the 
related  Indo-Europeans,  in  particular  to  that  of  the 
Hellenes.t  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  conception  "  man,"  The  Mj-stics  had 
destroyed  the  idea  of  time  and  so  of  history — a  perfectly 
justifiable  reaction  against  the  abuse  of  historj'  by  the 
Church :  it  was  the  task  of  the  Humanists  to  build  up 
true  history  anew,  and  so  to  put  an  end  to  the  evil  dream 
which  the  Chaos  had  conjured  up.  From  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola,  who  sees  the  divine  guidance  of  God  in  the  intellectual 
achievement  of  the  Hellene,  down  to  that  great  Humanist 
Johann  Gottfried  Herder,  who  asks  himself  "  whether 
od  might  not  after  all  have  a  plan  in  the  vocation  and 
itution  of  the  human  race,"  and  who  collects  the 
oices  "  of  all  peoples,  we  see  the  historical  horizon 
being  extended,  and  iivc  notice  how  this  contact  with  the 

•  AU  the  fint  great  Humanists  of  Cflnnwiy  are  anti-Kbolaitic— 
(Lamptecht,  aa  above,  iv.  p.  69).  It  is  not  right  to  repToach  men  like 
Enumus.  Coornhert,  Tbomas  Moio,  &c..  tax  not  joijiiiijj  th«  Kcfornia 
lion  later.  For  such  moii  wrre  iu  coitsequt^ce  of  Itaoir  humanistic 
ttu<lin  intcUcctoally  far  too  much  in  advanc*  of  their  time  to  prelw 
«  Latlienii  or  Catvinistic  dognaatlam  to  tbe  Rocnii>h.  They  rlxhlly 
fnlt  that  Mepticisni  would  always  cod4  to  tcrmK  more  ctuily  with  » 
niitfoti  of  (food  vro(k»  than  with  one  of  faith  ;  they  anticlpatcii  - 
oorrMtly  a*  it  turned  oiit^^a  new  era  of  univonol  tntolerance.  and 
thonSht  that  it  would  ho  more  fouibic  to  destroy  one  single  utterly 
rotten  Church  (torn  within  than  several  Churchci  which  Irom  the 
hnmant^Iic  standpoint  were  just  as  irapoa^iblp.  but  had  Ixtpq  nteeled 
by  conllicts.  Rcg»r<lcd  from  this  high  watch-tower  the  Refoimation 
meant  a  new  Iccuc  oi  life  to  ecclcBiaatical  error. 

t  The  Indologisla  were  the  real  humanists  ol  the  nineteenth  century. 
C/.  my  «maU  work  Aruciu  Wttiame/tauuitg,  19OJ. 
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Hellenes  led  to  a  more  and  more  distinct  endeavour  to 
arrange  and  thus  give  shape  to  experiences.     And  wbQe 
the    Humanists,    in    thus   seeking    inspiration    outside, 
certainly  over-estimated  their  own  capacity  just  as  madi 
as  the  Mj-stics    did  in  seeking  it  inwardly,  yet  many 
splendid  results  were  achieved  in  both  cases.     I  have 
shown  how  introspection  led  the  Mystics  to  disco\'erie6 
in  outward  nature — an  unexpected,  paradoxical  result; 
the  Humanists  struck  out  in  the  opposite  direction,  but 
with  equal  success  ;  in  their  case  it  was  the  study  of  man- 
kind around  them  that  conduced  to  the  strict  delimita- 
tion of  national  individuality  and  to  the  decisive  empha- 
sising of  the  importance  of  the  individual  personality.    It 
was  philologists,  not  anatomists,  who  first  propounded  the 
theories  of  absolute!)'  different  hiunan  races,  and  though 
there  may  be  a  reaction  at  the  present  day,  because  tht 
linguists  have  been  inclined  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  the 
single  criterion  of  language,*  yet  the  humanistic  distinc- 
tions still  hold  and  always  «ill  hold  good ;  for  they  arc 
facts  of  nature,  facts,  moreover,  which  can  be  more  surely 
derived  from  the  study  of  theintellectual  achievements  of 
peoples  than  from  statisticji  of  the  breadth  of  skulls.  So  too 
out  of  the  study  of  the  dead  languages  there  resulted  a 
better  knowledge  of  the  living  ones.     We  have  seen  how 
in  India  scientific  philology  was  the  outcome  of  a  fervent 
longing  to  understand  a  lialf- forgotten  idiom  (vol.  i.  p.  432) ; 
the  same  thing  took  place  among  ourselves.    A  thorough 
knowledge  of  foreign,  but  related  languages  led  to  an  ever 
more  and  more  exact  knowledge  of  the  thorough  develop- 
ment of  our  own.     It  must  be  confessed  that  this  k'd,  in  so 
far  as  language  is  concerned,  to  a  dark  period  of  transititm  ; 
the  strong  primal  instinct  of  the  people  became  awakened 
and,  as  usual,  pedantic  leamitig  played  havoc  with  this 
most  sacred  heritage,  yet  on  the  whole  our  languages 
came  forth  in  purer  beauty  from  the  classical  furnace; 

•  C/.  yoL  i.  p.  364. 
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were  less  powerful  perliaps  than  before,  but  more 
pliant,  more  flexible  and  thus  more  pcricct  instruments 
for  expressing  the  thoughts  of  a  more  advanced  culture. 
The  Roman  Church,  not  the  Humanists,  as  is  so  often 
ignorantly  asserted.  wa»  the  enemy  of  our  language ; 
on  the  contrarj',  it  was  the  Humanists  who,  in  league  with 
the  Mystics,  introduced  the  native  languages  into  litera- 
ture and  science  ;  from  Petrarch,  the  perfecter  of  the 
poetical  language  of  Italy,  and  Boccaccio  {one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  early  Humanists),  the  founder  of  Italian 
prose,  to  Boileau  and  Herder  we  sec  this  everywhere, 
and  in  the  universities  it  was.  in  addition  to  Mir-stics,  like 
Paracelsus,  pre-eminent  Humanists,  like  Christian 
Thomasius,  who  forcibly  introduced  the  mother-tongues, 
and  thus  rescued  them,  even  in  the  circles  of  learning, 
from  that  contempt  into  u-liich  they  had  fallen  owing  to 
the  enduring  influence  of  Rome.  We  can  scarcely 
estimate  what  tliis  means  for  the  development  of  our 
philosophy.  The  Latin  tongue  is  like  a  lofty  dam  which 
dries  up  the  intellectual  field  and  shuts  out  the  clement  of 
metaphysics  ;  it  has  no  sense  of  the  mysterious,  there  is  no 
walking  on  the  boundary  between  the  two  realms  of  the 
Explorable  and  the  Inexplorabic ;  it  is  a  legal  and  not  a 
religious  language.  Indeed  we  can  boldly  assert  that 
without  the  vehicle  of  our  own  Teutonic  languages  we 
shotdd  never  have  succeeded  in  giving  shape  and  expres- 
sion to  our  philosophy.* 

But  however  great  tliis  service  may  be,  it  by  no  means 

*  It  would  tw  cxtrcniely  proAtablo  aad  ilium inaUitK.  thouKh  out  of 
pljicc  here,  to  can>ii<t«r  how  inc^'iUbly  our  varJOlU  mo<leTn  Ucgungc* 
huve  inflocQCRd  Ihe  philotoplucs  which  Are  fipraifl  by  them.  The 
EnghsU  Unpia^c,  for  c.'uniplc.  which  is  tichcr  almost  than  any  other 
in  poeticiLl  suggvttivc  power,  cannot  follow  a  subtle  thougbt  into  its 
iDUKt  secret  wiiuttiif(s:  at  a  dcfimtc  point  it  laiU.  4Di1  so  piovn  itself 
BuitaUo  only  for  wber,  practical  empiricism  or  poetical  raptures; 
on  I>«tti  'i'lcs  ol  tli«i  line  Mparating  tliwv  two  xpheces  it  remitins  too 
far  litiiii  till;  U>undary-llna  il*eli  to  b«  aUe  to  pus  easily,  to  float 
backwards  and  foiwudt,  fraa  ttw  «m  to  Uw  otbar.  Ilia  Uemiaa 
U  3B 
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exhausts  the  contribution  of  the  Humanists  to  our  work 
of  culture.  This  emphatic — I  might  almost  say  sculp- 
tural^hisclhng  of  the  distinct,  this  assertion  of  the 
justification,  or  I  may  say  of  the  sacred  character  of  tlie 
Iodi\idual  led  for  the  first  time  to  tlie  conscious  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  v;iliie  of  personality.  It  is  true  that  this 
fact  was  already  imphritly  embodied  in  the  tendency  of 
thought  of  a  Duns  Scotus  (p.  409) :  but  it  only  became 
common  property  through  the  works  of  the  Humanisls, 
The  idea  of  Genius — that  is,  of  personality  in  its  highest 
potcntiahty — is  what  is  essential.  The  men  whose  know- 
ledge embraced  a  vtidc  sphere  gradually  noticed  in  how 
various  a  degree  the  personality  reveals  itself  autono- 
mously, and  so  as  absolutely  original  and  creative.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  Humanistic  movement  we  can  tract- 
the  dawn  of  this  inevitable  perception,  till  in  the  Human- 
ists of  the  eighteenth  centurj'  it  became  so  dominant  that 
it  found  expression  on  all  sides  and  in  the  most  varying 
forms,  from  WinckeUnann's  Imlliant  intuition,  which 
confined  itself  to  the  most  clearly  \'isiblc  works,  to 
Hamann's  endeavours  to  descend  by  dark  paths  to  the 
innermost  souls  of  creative  spirits.  The  finest  remark 
was  made  by  Diderot  in  that  monument  of  Humanism, 
the  great  French  Encyclopedia :  it  is,  he  says.  I'activitl 
de  fdme — i.e.,  the  higher  acti\'ity  of  the  soul — which 
makes  up  genius.  What  in  the  case  of  others  is  remem- 
brance, is  in  the  case  of  genius  actual  intuitive  perception  ; 
in  genius  everything  springs  into  life  and  remains  living. 

UngaftK«,  thoui;b  Ims  poetical  and  compact,  it  «n  iucORtparaldy  bottrr 
iDHtninient  for  philoitophy ;  in  its  atructure  tbe  logical  prindpte  1* 
iDure  pr«duiiiinant.  8n<1  its  wide  t>cal«  of  stiadM  ol  expresalon  aJlom 
tlw  fiSMt  diftinctioiis  to  be  drawn  ;  lor  that  r«MOn  it  is  snitMl  both 
lor  tba  most  accur«i«  auulyhiH  aud  the  indications  of  perceptiOiBi  that 
caasot  b«  an«l)-Md,  in  apil«  ol  tlieit  brilliant  talents  the  Soottiati 
cUloMphns  httva  B«v«i  nscn  above  the  nrgntiv-c  criticUm  o<  HuoM ; 
Ininanuel  Knnt.  oi  Scoltisli  ilMconi.  rvMivcd  the  Gcmun  laiig-uage  as 
his  birthright  anil  could  Uiut  cTCJitc  a  philonophy  which  00  aldll  CAD 
transktc  into  Engliih  ((/.  vol.  t.  p.  39H]. 
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"  If  genius  has  passed  by,  it  is  iis  if  the  essence  of  things 

I  were  transformed,  for  gctiius  diffuses  its  character  over 
evcrj'thing  that  it  touches."*  Herder  makes  a  similar 
remark :  "  The  geniuses  of  the  human  race  are  the 
friends  and  saviours,  guardians  and  helpers  of  tlic  race. 
A  beautiful  act,  which  they  inspire,  exercises  an  end- 
less and  indelible  effect."!  Diderol  and  Herder  rightly 
distinguish  between  genius  and  the  greatest  talent. 
Rousseau  also  distinguisliL-s  genius  from  talent  and  intel- 
lect, but  he  does  it,  after  his  fashion,  in  a  more  subjective 
way.  by  expressing  the  ofHnion  that  he  who  does  not 
possess  genius  himself  will  never  understand  wherein  it 
consists.  One  of  his  letters  contains  a  profound  remark  : 
1"  C'esi  le  genie  qui  rend  te  savoir  ulite."X  Besides  this, 
Rousseau  has  devoted  a  whole  essay  to  the  Hero,  who 
is  the  brother  of  the  genius,  and  like  him  a  triumph  of 
personality  ;  Schiller  indicates  the  affinity  of  the  two  by 
characterising  the  ideas  of  the  genius  as  "  heroic." 
"  Without  heroes  no  people,"  cried  Rousseau,  and  thereby 
gave  powerful  expression  to  the  Teutonic  view  of  life. 
And  what  stamps  a  man  as  a  hero  ?  It  is  pre-eminence  of 
Soul ;  not  animal  coiu'age — he  emphasises  this  in  particu- 
lar— but  the  power  of  personaIity.§  Kant  defines  genius 
as  "  the  talent  to  discover  that  which  cannot  be  taught  or 
leamed."||  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  these  (ew 
quotations  by  the  hundred,  to  such  an  extent  had  human- 
istic culture  gradually  brought  into  the  foregroimd  of 
homan  interest  the  question  of  the  importance  of  per- 
sonality in  contrast  to  the  tyranny  of  so-called  super- 
personal  revelations  and  laws.     It  was  distinction  between 

■  Sm  Uio  article  Gtmie  in  the  Eneyehp/die :  one  must  nA6  tbs  wholo 
■ix  pafw  ol  tlie  uticle.  InterestioiE  rtniarks  on  tl)«  »mo  sub|«ct  ia 
Diderot's  NMy  Dt  h  poiiit  dtanaliqtu. 

t  Kalhfont.  Pmrt  II.  v.  1. 
I      t  L4Urr  d  Af ,  rfa  SeJk*yb,  15  Jmllet  tfiC 

I  DictiittiHaittdt Muti^ut  and  Diuemn  tur  la  vttlu  U  pimi  mtetUMn 
«Mt  hlrot. 

II  AHOtTopologU,  I  87c. 
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individuals  (a  matter  absolutely  unknown  to  mysticis 
which  first  revealed  the  full  importance  of  pre-emineot 
personalities  as  the  true  bearers  of  a  culture,  genuine, 
iiberal,  and  capable  of  development ;  that  is  why  this 
distinction  was  one  of  the  most  beneficial  acbievementi 
of  the  rise  and  for  the  rise  of  our  new  culture  ;  itx  it  put 
really  great  men  on  the  pedestal  to  which  they  rightly 
belong,  and  where  every  one  can  clearly  see  tbeni. 
Nothing  short  of  this  is  freedom — uiKonditionally  to  ac- 
knowledge- human  greatness,  in  whatever  way  it  may  arise. 
This  "greatest  bliss  "  as  Goethe  called  it,  the  Humanists 
won  back  for  us  ;  henceforth  we  must  strive  with  all  our 
power  to  keep  it.  Whoever  would  rob  us  of  it,  though  be 
came  down  from  heaven,  is  our  mortal  foe. 

I  do  not  intend  to  say  anything  more  about  the  Human- 
ists, for  what  1  could  say  would  only  be  a  rept-tition  of  what 
is  universally  kno\s-n ;  in  their  case  I  may  take  it  for 
granted,  as  I  could  not  in  the  case  of  the  M>-stics,  that  the 
facts,  as  also  their  importance,  arc  on  the  whole  correctly 
estimated ;  it  was  only  necessary  to  emphasise  that 
brilliant  central  point — the  emancipation  of  the  individual 
— because  it  is  generally  overlooked  ;  it  is  only  by  the  eye 
of  genius  that  we  can  attain  a  bright  and  radiant  philo- 
sophy,  and  it  is  only  in  our  own  languages  that  it  can  wii 
its  full  expression. 


The  Naturaust-Philosophers 

AH  men  of  culture  are  equally  familiar  with  this 
group  of  men  struggling  lor  a  new  philosophy — tl 
Naturalist- Philosophers,  In  their  case,  too,  I  caji  limit 
m>'self  to  the  indications  demanded  by  the  nature  and 
aim  of  this  chapter.  I  am,  however,  forced  to  a  certain 
detail  because  it  is  essential  that  I  should,  more  em- 
phatically and  clearly  than  is  usual,  bring  home  to  the 
reader  who    is    not  widely    read    in    pliilosophy,    the 


n 
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importance  of  this  essential  feature  of  our  culture; 
this  detail  will,  I  hope,  serve  as  an  enUghtcnmcnt  of 
our  understanding. 

The  essential  point  is  this,  that  men,  in  their  desire  to 
onderstand  the  world,  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  authori* 
tative,  superhuman  claims,  but  turn  once  more  to  the 
world  itself  and  question  it ;  for  centuries  that  had  been 
forbidden.  If  we  examine  the  matter  closely,  we  shall  see 
that  this  is  a  peculiarity  common  to  all  the  groups  which 
represent  the  awakening  of  Teutonism,  For  the  Mystic 
l»orbs  himself  into  the  world  of  his  own  mind,  and  also, 
herefore,  into  the  great  world^and  grasps  with  such  might 
the  direct  presence  of  his  individual  life  that  testimony  of 
Scripture  and  doctrine  of  faith  fade  into  something  sub- 
sidiary ;  his  method  might  be  desaibedas  the  rendering 
of  the  subjectively  given  material  of  the  world  into  some- 
thing objective.  The  task  of  the  Humanist,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  to  collect  and  test  all  the  different  human  evidences 
—truly  a  weighty  document  of  the  world's  history  ;  the 
mere  endeavour  proves  an  objective  interest  in  human 
nature  as  a  whole,  and  no  other  method  could  more  quickly 
undermine  the  false  pretensions  of  so-called  authority. 
Even  in  the  case  of  theology  this  new  tendency  had 
ted  itself  ;  for  Dim  Scotus,  by  desiring  completely  to 
ate  reason  and  world  from  faith,  freed  them  and 
gave  them  independent  life,  while  Roger  Bacon,  a  brother 
of  the  same  order,  demanded  a  study  of  nature  fettered 
by  no  theological  considerations,  and  thereby  gave  the 
first  impulse  to  true  naturalist  philosophy.  I  say 
"  nattiralist  philosophy,"  not  "  nature  philosophy,"  for 
the  latter  expression  is  claimed  by  definite  systems, 
whereas  I  wish  merely  to  lay  stress  upon  a  method.* 

•  By  "natoin  philosophy"  we  iindcwlantj  in    the  flrtt  place  thtt 

childtike  and  chll<li).h  mataialinn.  the  u-ic  of  which,  "  as  manure  to 

enrich  the  granixl  (or  philosophy  "  (SchopcnhAuer).  ouinot  be  denied, 

and  in  the  second  place  its  opposite,  the  transccndeatal  ideaUtm  ot 

-  SchialUof.  the  good  of  which  a.  I  sappote.  to  be  «rtinutad  according  to 


ence    I 
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But  this  method  b  a  matter  of  primary  importance,  mas-' 
much  as  it  forms  the  bond  of  union,  and  Yas  enabled  oar 
philosophy,  in  spite  of  dificrenres  of  aim  and  of  attempted 
solutions,  to  develop  itscU  on  the  whole  as  a  combined 
entity  and  to  become  a  genuine  element  of  culture. 
becau<«e  it  has  paved  the  way  for,  and,  to  a  certain  degree, 
has  already  established,  a  new  philosophy.  The  essence. 
of  this  method  is  observaticm  of  nature,  wholly 
interested  observation,  aiming  solely  at  the  discovery 
truth.  Such  philosophy  as  this  is  philosophy  in  the  sbaj 
of  science ;  tUs  it  is  which  distinguishes  it  not  only  tram 
theology  and  mysticLsm.  but  also — as  we  should  be  careful 
to  note — from  that  dangerous  and  ever  barren  type,  philo- 
sophy in  the  shape  of  logic.  Theology  is  justiBed  by  the 
fact  that  it  serves  either  a  great  idea  or  a  political  purpose, 
mysticism  is  a  direct  phenomenon  of  life ;  but  to  apply 
mere  logic  to  the  interpretation  of  the  world  (the  outer 
and  the  inner) ;  to  raise  logic,  instead  of  intuition  or 
experience,  to  the  position  of  lawgiver,  means  nothing 
but  fettering  truth  with  manacles,  and  betokens  (as  I 
have  tried  to  prove  in  the  first  chapter)  notlting  less  than 
a  new  outbreak  of  superslilion.  That  is  why  we  see  the 
new  period  of  naturalist  philosophy  start  with  a  general 
revolt  .igainst  Aristotle.  The  Greek  had  not  only 
analysed  the  formal  laws  of  thought  and  so  made  their  use 
more  sure,  for  which  he  deserved  the  gratitude  of  all 
future  generations,  but  he  had  also  undertaken  to 
solve  all  problems,  even  those  which  it  might  be  im- 
possible to  investigate,  by  means  of  logic  :  this  had 
rendered  science  impossible.*  For  the  silent  assump- 
tion of  logic  as  law-giver  is,  that  man  is  the  measure 
of  all  things,  whereas  in  reality,  as  a  merely  logical 
being,  he  is  not  even  the  measure  of  himself.     TelesJu^_ 

tlie  old  esthetic  dognu.  ttiAt  ■  work  of  «rt  Is  to  b«  v«li»d  tbe  mo^^ 
htgfaljr  the  leas  It  servas  any  concdvablo  putpOM. 
*  C/.the  Kmarlis  OD  p.  89  (vd.t .)  uid  uader  "  Scirac*,"  p.  JO  J  I.  (voL  1 
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(1508-86).  :i  great  Neapolitan  mathematician  and  nntiir»l< 
ist,  a  forerunner  of  Harvey  as  regards  the  discovery  of  the 
circidation  of  the  blood,  was  perhaps  the  first  to  make  it  his 
special  task  to  clear  the  hapless  human  brain  of  this 
Arblotelian  cobweb,  Roger  Bacon  had,  it  is  true,  al- 
ready made  a  timid  start,  and  Leonardo,  with  the  coolness 
of  genius  had  called  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  soul  and  of  God 
a  "  lying  science  "  {vol.  i.  p.  82)  ;  Luther,  too,  in  his  early 
days,  while  still  within  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Church,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  \*iolent  oppwnent  of  Aristotle,  and  to 
have  intended  to  purge  philosophj'  from  his  influence  ;• 
but  now  there  came  forward  men  who  had  the  courage 
with  their  own  hands  to  sweep  aside  the  falsehood,  in 
Cffder  to  find  room  for  the  truth.  They  contended  not 
taicly  and  not  chiefly  against  Aristotle,  but  against  the 
whole  prevailing  system,  according  to  which  logic,  instead 
of  being  a  handmaid,  sat  as  Queen  upon  the  throne. 
Campanella,  with  his  theory  of  perception,  and  Giordano 
Bruno  were  the  immediate  disciples  of  Telesius :  both 
helped  bravely  to  hurl  down  the  logical  idol  wTh  the  feet 
of  clay.  Francis  Bacon,  who,  although  not  t  be  com 
pared  with  these  two  as  a  philosopher,  yet  &.ercised  a 
much  wider  influence,  was  directly  dependent  upon 
Telesius  on  the  one  liand  and  Paracelsus  on  the  other, 
tliat  is,  upon  two  sworn  Anti-Aristotelians.  With  bis 
criticism  of  ail  Hellenic  thought  he  certainly  shot  far 
beyond  the  mark,  but  precisely  by  this  he  succeeded  in 
more  or  less  making  tabuia  rasa  for  genuine  science  and 
scientific  philosophy,  that  is.  for  the  only  correct  metliod 
which  he  has  brilliantly  characterised  in  the  introduction 
to  his  Instauralio  Magna  as  inter  empiricam  et  rattonalem 
facuUatcm  confupum  verum  et UgUimum.    It  was  not  long 

■  This  a*«Mlion  I  take  from  the  Dhcoutt  di  la  tonfoimitt  dc  ta  foi 
oitt  la  raisoH.  }  ii,  of  Leibniz.  At  a  later  poriod  I^itltcr  cxprcised 
the  opimon :  "  I  venture  to  say  that  a  pottn  baa  mora  knowledge  of 
the  thingK  of  nature  than  is  to  be  found  In  UiMC  boolu  (ol  Arittotle)." 
S4$  tiis  ^itndtcHmbra  am  dtn  AM,  Paakt  25, 
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before  out  of  the  (old  of  the  Roman  Church  a  Gassendi 
(1593-1635)  appeared,  whose  AnH-AnsMelian  Exerdtu 
are  described  by  Langc  as  "  one  of  the  keenest  and  most 
exultant  attac)^  upon  Aristotelian  philosophy  ";  though 
Ihe  young  priest  considered  it  more  prudi-nt  to  leave  only 
fragmoits  of  his  book  uobumt,  it  still  remains  a  sign  of 
the  times,  and  all  the  more  so,  as  Gassendi  became  one  of 
the  principal  stimulators  of  the  sciences  of  observation 
and  of  the  strictly  matltematical  and  mechanical  inter- 
pretation of  natural  phenomena.  Aristotle  had  taken  the 
fatal  step  from  observation  of  nature  to  theology  ;  nt>w 
comrs  a  theologian  who  dL-stroj's  the  Aristotelian  sophisms 
and  leads  tlic  human  mind  back  to  pure  contemplation  of 
nature. 

The  Observation  of  Nature 

The  principal  point  in  the  new  pliilosophical  efforts^ 
from  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century  to  Kant  at  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth — is  therefore  the  systematic 
emphasising  of  obser\'ation  as  the  source  of  knowledge, 
From  this  time  forth  the  practice  of  faithful  obser\'ation 
became  the  criterion  of  every  philosopher  who  is  to  be 
taken  seriously.  The  word  nature  must  of  course  be 
taken  in  the  most  comprdicnsivc  sense.  Hobbes,  for 
example,  studied  chiefly  human  society,  not  physics  or 
medicine,  but  in  this  division  of  nature  he  has  proved  his 
capacity  of  observation  and  shown  that  he  is  scientific 
by  the  fact  that  he  contuied  himself  almost  exclusively 
to  the  subject  with  which  he  was  best  acquainted,  namely, 
the  State.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  all  oiu-  epoch-making 
philosophers  have  won  their  spurs  in  the  "  exact " 
sciences,  and  they  possess  in  addition  an  extensive  culture, 
that  is  to  say,  tlicy  are  masters  of  method,  and  of  the 
material  dealt  with.  Thus  Renf  Descartes  (1596-1650)  is 
essentially  a  mathematician,  and  that  meant  in  those 
days,  when  mathematics  were  being  daily  developed  out 
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of  the  needs  ot  the  discowrer*,  a  natural  scientist  and 
astronomer,  Natiire,  therefore,  in  her  phenomena  of 
motion  was  familiar  to  him  from  Iiis  youth.  Before  he 
began  to  philosophise,  he  became  in  addition  a  keen 
anatomist  and  plij'siologist,  so  that  he  was  able  not  only 
as  a  ph>"sicist  to  write  a  treatise  on  the  Natm^c  of  Light, 
but  also  as  cmbrj'ologist  one  on  the  Development  of  the 
Pectus.  Moreover,  he  liad  with  philosopluc  intent  "read 
diligently  the  great  book  of  the  world  "  (as  he  himself 
tells  us) ;  he  had  been  soIdicT,  man  of  the  world,  courtier  ; 
he  had  practised  the  art  of  music  so  successfully  that  he 
was  impelled  to  publish  an  Outlines  of  Music ;  he  so 
applied  liimself  to  swordsmanship  that  he  was  able  to 
issue  a  Theory  of  Fencing ;  and  he  did  all  this,  as  he 
expressly  tells  us.  in  order  to  be  able  to  think  more 
correctly  than  the  scholars  who  spend  all  their  lives  in 
their  study.*  And  now,  disciplined  by  the  accurate 
observation  of  outward  nature,  this  rare  man  turned  his 
glance  inwards  and  observed  nature  in  his  own  self.  This 
attitude  is  henceforth — in  spite  of  divergences  in  the 
individual — typical.  Leibniz,  it  is  true,  was  little  more 
than  a  mathematician,  but  this  made  it  impossible  for 
him — in  spite  of  the  scholasticism  with  which  he  was  from 
youth  imbued — to  depart  from  the  mechanical  interpre- 
tation of  natural  phenomena ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  us 
to-day  to  laugh  at  the  "  prc-cstablislied  harmony,"  but 
we  should  not  forget  that  tliis  monstrous  supposition 
proves  loyal  adherence  to  natural  scientific  method  and 
perception.t 

*  Diieouti  dt  la  mHModa  pmr  bi*m  WHdMitv  m  raiton  tt  tlUrcktr  !■ 
ttrili  datii  Ut  idtttcti.  Part  1. 

t  The  lyatem  of  Leflmix  it  &  laat  heroic  effort  to  enlist  tidentifio 
metbod  in  tfae  service  of  &d  histovical, kbeolute  theoryol  God.  wliicb  in 
reaUitjr  deatrojrs  all  acientifle  k&owladfce  ol  attuTV.  In  contrajit  to 
l^rau  Aquiiuw.  tlii*  ktlHnpt  to  rtconcila  faltb  and  rsuon  i^roceeds 
from  rauoa,  not  from  (alth.  However,  nason  Imm  meaiu  not  o&ly 
logictl  atiodnittion.  but  gnsxX.  mathematiuil  principle*  oil  tne  natani 
■dnce;    and  It  is  jnit  because  there  ia  io  Leibniz  ao  ianipefablo 
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Locke  was  led  to  philosophic  speculation  by  medical 
studies  ;  Berkeley,  though  a  minister,  in  his  youth  made 
a  thorough  study  both  of  chembtry  and  physiologj', 
and  his  brilliant  Theory  of  Vision  intuitively  divines  much 
that  was  later  confirmed  by  exact  science,  thus  testifying 
to  the  success  of  the  correct  scientific  method  when  sup- 
ported by  great  talents.  Wolf  was  a  remarkably  capable 
man,  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  mathematics,  but  likewise 
in  that  of  physics,  and  he  had  also  mastered  the  other 
natural  sciences  of  his  time.  Hume  certainly,  so  far  as  I 
know,  read  more  diligently  in  "  the  book  of  the  world,"  as 
Descartes  calls  it,  than  in  that  of  nature  ;  history  and 
psychology — not  phj-sics  or  physiology— vrere  the  field  of 
his  exact  studies  ;  tliis  very  fact  has  cramped  his  philo- 
sophical speculation  in  certain  directions  ;  he  who  lias  a 
keen  eye  (or  such  things  will  soon  observe  that  the  fxmda- 
mental  weakness  of  Hume's  thought  is,  that  it  is  fed  not 
from  ^sithout,  but  only  from  within,  and  this  alwaj'S 

vleineDt  of  empirical.  iireJnlable  Irulli.  while  TbDmas  opemtM  011I7 
with  shadow*,  that  the  absurdity  o<  L«ibuli'  syatcm  is  moce  apparent, 
A  maa  who  was  to  atwoltitely  ignorant  of  nature  a»  llianias  conlit 
mislead  hfmGf^ll  and  othon  by  sophifms  ;  but  Loibnlz  was  forc«d 
show  that  th«  tiuppo&ition  ol  a  double  kingdom — Nature  and  Super* 
nBtnre — la  altoKcther  impouible,  and  that  simply  because  be  trai 
familiar  with  tlm  mathconatlcal  and  meclmnlcal  intcrpretatioB  at 
natnml  phenampna.  Thereby  the  brilliant  attempt  of  l^bnii  became 
epoch-making.  Ax  a  mctnpliy"lcian  he  belongs  to  the  great  tbiakars; 
that  is  proved  by  the  one  (act  that  be  asserted  the  transcendental 
id«aUty  nf  space  and  sought  to  prove  it  by  proloucd  mathematical 
and  philosopliiod  arguments  {iee  details  in  Kant :  Melapkytidtt 
AHfangsgrunde  ier  HaXmxsintmtkaft,  and  Section.  Theorem  4.  Note 
a).  His  greattiBM  a»  a  thinker  in  pure  natural  science  is  pro^'ed  by 
his  tbcory  that  the  sum  of  lovcea  in  nature  is  u&chaageable, 
whpTeby  tlic  soxsllcd  law  ol  Conservation  ol  Energy,  ol  which  we 
nio  so  proud  as  an  achievement  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  reaUy 
enunciated.  No  less  significant  i*  the  cxGroRtcly  individaallatic 
character  of  his  philosophy.  In  contrast  to  tlie  All-pen'itdiog  Unity 
of  Spinoiism  (an  idea  which  a-as  repugnant  to  him). "  in<lt\'iduation." 
"specification"  15  for  him  the  basis  of  aU  knowledge.  "In  th« 
whole  world  there  are  oot  two  beings  inciipikbic  of  being  distinguished.'* 
he  says.  Here  we  see  the  genuine  Teutonic  thinker.  (Particularly 
well   discussed   in    Ludwig    Feuerbacb's    DanteUuif  Jtr  Ltibniucht* 
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means  a  predominance  of  logic  at  the  cost  of  constructive, 
gropingly  inventive  imagination,  and  explains  Hume's 
purely  n^ativc  result  in  spite  of  his  extraordinary 
intellectual  powers  ;  as  a  personality  he  is  incomparably 
greater  than  Lorke,  yet  I  do  not  think  I  err  in  saj-ing  that 
the  latter  gave  birth  to  many  more  constructive  ideas. 
And  yet  we  count  him  among  the  natural  investigators, 
for  within  the  purely  human  sphere  he  has  obser\'ed  more 
acutely  or  truly  than  any  of  his  predecessors,  and  never 
departed  from  the  method  which  he  propounded  in  his 
first  work  :  observation  and  experiment.*  Finally,  in 
the  case  of  Kant,  comprehensive  knowledge  in  all  branches 
and  thorough  study  of  natural  science  during  a  whole  long 
life  form  features  which  are  too  often  overlooked.  Herder, 
his  pupil,  tells  us  :  "  The  lustory  of  man.  of  races,  of 
natiure,  physics,  mathematics  and  experience  were  the 
sources  from  which  he  drew  the  inspiration  which  revealed 
itself  in  his  lectures  and  conversation ;  nothing  worth 
knowing  was  indifferent  to  him."  Kant's  literarj'  work 
in  the  service  of  science  stretches  from  his  twentieth  to 
his  seventieth  year,  from  his  Gedanken  von  der  wakren 
Schatzung  dcr  Ubcndigen  Krafte,  which  he  began  to 
work  out  in  the  j'ear  1744,  to  his  essay,  Etwas  uber  den 
Einfluss  des  Mondes  auf  die  Witlcrung,  which  appeared 
in  1794.  For  thirty  years  his  most  popular  lectures  were 
those  which  he  delivered  in  winter  on  anthropology  and 
in  summer  on  physical  geography :  and  his  daily  com- 
panion in  his  last  years,  Wasianski,  tells  us  that  to  the  very 
last  Kant's  animated  convereation  at  table  dealt  chiefly 
with    meteorology,  physics,  chemistry,  natural   history 

*  We  miMt  also  note  t&O  fact  tbaX  Home  would  scarcely  have  at- 
tained bia  philiMopbical  resulU  witbout  the  achic^-pmcittii  of  the  phito- 
»ophicU  Ibought  around  him.  [ttrticaUrly  thmc  of  the  FiFncli  scientific 
■■  sensual  juts  "  ol  hi»  time.  In  many  ways  Hume  s(«iiis  to  ni«  to  Jiave 
mure  ikQinity  with  such  Italian  HunutniBtic  Kcptica  ua  I'ompouaui  and 
Vanini  ilmn  with  the  genuine  group  of  thote  who  obMTvo  nature  and 
draw  their  pliilosophy  HMrdrom. 
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and  politics.*  It  is  true  that  Kant  was  only  a  thinker 
about  natural  obscn-ations,  not  (so  far  as  I  know)  him- 
self an  observer  and  experimenter,  as  Descartes  had 
been  :  but  he  was  an  excellent  indirect  observer,  as  is 
proved  by  such  writings  as  his  description  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  No\'cmber  i,  1755,  his  thoughts  on  the 
volcanoes  of  the  moon,  on  the  theory  of  winds  and  many 
other  things ;  and  I  need  hardly  remind  the  reader 
that  Kant's  pliilosopliic  thoughts  in  cosmic  nature 
have  produced  two  immortal  works,  the  AUgemeine 
Naturgeschichte  nnd  Thcorie  des  Himmeis  Oder  Versitch 
voH  der  Vafassung  und  dem  mechanischen  Ursprunge 
des  ganzen  Weitgebaudes  (1755),  dedicated  to  Frederick 
the  Great,  and  the  Die  Mctaphysischen  Anfangsgriitidt 
der  Natuneiiumchaft  (1786].  The  method  which  Kant 
learnt  from  successful  observation  of  nature  and  which 
had  been  perfected  by  the  same  observation  penetrates 
all  his  life  and  thought,  so  that  he  has  been  compared  as 
a  discoverer  with  Copernicus  and  Galilei  (p.  292  note). 
In  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  he  says  tliat  his  method 
of  analysing  human  reason  is  "  a  method  copied  from 
that  of  the  naturalist,"t  and  in  another  passage  he  says : 
"  The  true  method  of  mctaphj'sics  is  fundamentally 
the  same  as  that  which  Newton  introduced  into  natural 
science,  and  was  so  useful  there."  And  what  is  this 
method  ?  "  By  sm«  experiences  to  seek  the  niles  which 
govern  certain  phenomena  of  nature  "  ;  in  the  sphere 
of  metaphysics  therefore,  "  by  sure,  inner  experience."J 
What  I  have  here  made  it  my  endeavour  to  trace  in 
general  and  rough  outlines  can  be  worked  out  in  the 
most  minute  detail  by  every  thinking  person.  Thus, 
for  example,  the  central  point  of  Kant's  whole  activity 

•  Immanutt  Kant  rii  uintn  Mtttn  LebtnsjaMren.  1804.  p.  a;  :  new 
•dttion  by  AlIoQS  HoBmann,  1902.  p.  198. 

f  Noto  in  llie  Preface  to  tlic  second  edition; 

;  UnttrmtAiini:  abrr  die  DtMlJKhktit  dct  Grundsdlit  Jer  nalHtlklun 
Tlto/trgit  itnd  dtr  M,ir<U,  Mcond  Tbougbl. 
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is  the  question  of  the  moral  nucleus  of  individuality : 
to  get  at  that,  lie  first  of  all  analyses  the  meclianism 
of  the  surrounding  cosmos ;  afterwards,  by  twenty- 
five  more  years  of  continuous  work,  he  analyses  the 
inner  organism  of  thought ;  then  he  devotes  twenty 
more  years  to  the  investigation  of  the  human  person- 
ality thus  revealed.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly 
how  far  observation  is  here  the  informing  principle 
than  Kant's  high  estimate  of  hiunan  individuality.  The 
Church  Fathers  and  scholastics  had  never  been  able 
to  find  words  enough  to  express  their  contempt  of  them* 
selves  and  of  all  men  ;  it  had  already  been  an  important 
symptom  when,  three  himdred  years  before  Kant,  Miran- 
dola,  that  star  in  the  dawn  of  the  new  day,  wrote  a 
book  entitled  On  the  Dignity  of  Man  ;  helpless  man- 
kind had  under  the  long  sway  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Pontificate  forgotten  that  he  possessed  such  a  dignity ; 
in  tlie  meantime,  he  himself,  his  achievements  and  his 
independence  had  grown,  and  a  Kant,  who  lived  in  the 
society  of  a  very  few  and  not  very  notable  people  in 
distant  Konigsberg,  and  whose  only  other  intercourse 
was  with  the  sublimcst  minds  of  humanity  and  above 
all  with  his  own,  formed  for  himself  from  direct  observa- 
tion of  his  own  soul  a  liigh  conception  of  inscrutable 
human  personality.  This  conviction  we  meet  every- 
where in  his  writings,  and  thereby  get  a  glimpse  into 
the  depths  of  this  wonderful  man's  heart.  Already  in 
that  Theorie  dts  Himmels  which  is  intended  to  reveal 
only  the  mechanism  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  he 
exclaims ;  "  With  what  reverence  should  the  soul  not 
regard  its  own  being !  "*  In  a  later  passage  he  speaks 
of  the  "  sublimity  and  dignity  which  we  conceive  as 
belonging  to  that  person  who  fulfils  all  duties."t  But 
ever  profounder  becomes  tlie  thought  of  the  thinker: 

•  T«il  I.  [UupUtUdc  7. 

t  GrintUrgmng  rar  MitapAyiiA  tUf  SiOtn.  AtwclulUt  3,  TcU  I. 
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"  In  man  there  is  revealed  a  profundity  of  divine  quali- 
ties which  make  him  feel  a  trcmur  of  holy  awe  at  the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  his  own  true  calling."*  And 
in  his  seventieth  year,  as  an  old  man  he  writes:  "  The 
feeling  of  the  sublimity  of  our  own  vocation  enraptures 
us  more  than  all  beauty. "f  Tliis  1  quote  only  as  an 
indication  of  what  the  scientiSc  metliod  leads  to.  As 
soon  as  in  Kant  it  had  revealed  to  reason  a  new  philo- 
sophy wliich  liad  grown  out  of,  and  was  therefore  in 
keeping  with,  natural  investigation,  it  at  the  same  time 
gave  the  heart  a  new  religion — tliat  of  Christ  and  of  the 
iiystics,  the  religion  of  experience. 

But  now  we  must  look  at  this  characteristic  of  our 
new  pliilosophy,  the  complete  devotion  to  nature,  from 
another  point  of  view  :  we  must  regard  it  purely  theoreli- 
cally,  in  order  not  only  to  recognise  the  fact  but  also  to 
onnprehend  its  importance. 


Exact  Not-Knowing 

A  specially  capable  and  thoroughly  matter-of-fact 
modem  scientist  «Tites :  "  The  boundary-line  Ixtween 
the  Known  and  the  Unknown  is  never  so  clearly  perceived 
as  when  we  accurately  observe  facts,  whether  as  directly 
offered  by  nature,  or  in  an  artificially  arranged  experi- 
ment."} 

These  words  are  spoke-n  without  any  pliUosophical 
rcscn'e,  but  they  vn\l  contribute  towards  giving  us  a 
first  insight  wliich  may  be  gradually  deepened.  Any 
man  who  has  busied  himself  with  practical  scientific 
work  must  in  the  course  of  a  long  life  have  noticed  that 
even  naturalists  have  no  clear  idea  of  what  they  do  not 

*  iJbtr  dtn  GtmeimprtuA :  dot  mag  in  i*r  TJuori4  ri4jUif  t*in. 
latigl  abtr  nkhl  fiir  dit  Pr»ni.  I. 

I  Kiligion  iHnrrhalb  dtr  Gtinttn  dtr  blotan  Vtrmm/t,  St,  i  (Not* 
to  In(roJuctlon). 

;  AIjihoDM  de  Canilolle  :  Histoiu  dtt  tcitncrt  H  Jtt  fafantt  dtpvit 
deuM  iiitUs.  ie8j,  p.  lO. 
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know,  till  in  each  case  exact  investigation  has  shown 
them  liow  far  their  knowledge  extends.  That  sounds 
very  simple  and  commonplace,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
seH-evideat  and  so  difficult  to  introduce  into  praC' 
ticaJ  thought  that  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one 
who  has  not  gone  through  the  discipline  of  natural 
science  will  fully  appreciate  De  CandoUe's  remark.* 
Fw  in  every  other  sphere  self-deception  may  go  so 
far  as  to  become  complete  delusion ;  the  facts  them- 
selves are  mostly  fragmentary  or  questionable,  they 
are  not  durable  or  unchangeable,  repetition  is  there- 
fore impossible,  experiment  out  of  the  question — passion 
rules  and  deception  obeys.  Moreover,  the  knowledge 
of  knowledge  can  never  replace  knowledge  of  a  fact  of 
nature ;  the  latter  is  knowledge  of  quite  a  difTerent 
kind ;  for  here  man  finds  himself  face  to  face  not  with 
man,  but  with  an  incommensurable  being,  over  which 
he  possesses  no  power,  a  being  which  we  can  designate, 
in  contrast  to  the  ever-combining,  confusing,  anthropo- 
morpliicatly  systemntising  human  brain,  as  unvarnished, 
naked,  cold,  eternal  truth.  What  manifold  advantages, 
positive    and   negative,    such    intercourse    would    have 


*  In  «  eomp&ny  oj  unlvoreity  Uacbeni  some  ymra  ago  I  heard  ft 
diKiusiou  on  psychological-physiological  ihotnci ;  HtarllDg  Irom  th« 
lOCiilUtJOD  ol  the  (unctions  ol  speech  in  Dioca's  birait)  oonvduMon.  one 
taarMd  gentlcmnn  oxpreased  Ihc  opinion  (hat  every  single  word  wan 
"  locaUaed  in  a  particalAr  ccU  "  :  he  ingcnioasty  compared  thia  or- 
rangemcnt  n-ith  a  captKord  poEScssing  some  lew  thousand  drawers, 
which  could  bo  opened  and  shut  at  wJU  (Mmcthiag  lili«  the  Automatic 
rcstaurant.1  to-day).  It  sounded  quite  clianuing  and  not  a  bit  letd 
pUuaible  tlua  tlie  command  iii  the  luiry-talc.  "  Table,  tw  spread." 
Ai  my  positive  knowledge  in  leganl  to  blstt^ogy  ol  th*  brain  was 
derived  Irom  lectnrea  and  demanatratioos  atuaded  yean  baloro,  and 
was  coiuequently  wy  limited,  and  as  1  bad  made  a  pnctlcal  study 
only  oi  the  roaf^  outlinee  of  the  anatomy  of  this  oiKau.  I  begged  the 
gentleman  In  tiuesllon  to  give  me  more  definite  infonaation.  but  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  nevra-  been  in  a  dissecting  hall  in  bis  life,  and 
bad  never  seen  a  brain  (except  in  the  pretty  woodculs  ol  text-books) : 
hence  he  had  no  idea  at  all  o(  the  boundary-bae  between  the  known 
1  Um  utJuwwn, 
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for  the  widening  and  development  of  the  human  mind 
is  self-evident.  I  have  already  proved  that  the  natural 
investigator,  in  particular,  in  the  empirical  sphere  takes 
the  first  step  towards  increase  of  knowledge  by  exactly 
defining  what  he  does  not  know  ;  •  but  we  can  easily 
comprehend  what  an  influence  such  a  schooling  must 
exercise  upon  philosophic  thought;  a  serious  man  will 
no  longer  with  Thomas  Aquioas  talk  of  the  coaditioD 
of  IkxUcs  in  hell,  since  he  must  admit  that  he  knows 
almost  notliing  about  the  condition  of  the  human  body 
upon  earth.  Still  more  important  are  the  positive  gnins 
— to  wliich  I  have  already  referred  (p.  361) — and  the 
explanation  of  this  is  that  nature  aJorte  is  inventive. 
As  Goethe  saj-s :  "  It  is  only  creative  nature  that  posscGses 
unambiguous  certain  genius."t  Nature  gives  us  mate- 
rial  and  idea  at  the  same  time ;  every  form  testifies 
to  that.  And  if  we  take  nature  not  in  the  narrow  nur- 
sery sense  of  astronomy  and  zoology,  but  in  the  wider 
application  to  which  I  have  referred  when  discussing 
he  individual  pltilosophcrs.  we  shall  find  Goethe's  re- 
mark ever^-where  confirmed  ;  nature  is  the  unambiguous 
genius,  the  real  inventor.  But  here  we  should  carefully 
note  the  following  fact :  Nature  reveals  herself  not 
only  in  the  rainbow  or  in  the  eye  which  perceives  the 
rainbow,  but  also  in  the  mind  which  admires  it  and  in 
the  reason  which  thinks  about  it.  However,  in  order 
ttiat  the  e>'c,  the  mind,  the  reason  may  consciously  see 
and  appropriate  to  themselves  the  genius  of  nature,  a 
particular  faculty  and  special  schooling  are  required. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  unportant  thing  is  the  direction 
given  to  the  intellect ;{  if  this  is  settled,  time  and  practice 
will  accompUsh  the  rest.  Here  wc  may  say  with  Schiller  : 
"  The  direction  is  at  the  same  time  the  accomplislunent, 

•  5m  p.  aft. 

t  Vortragt    mm    Smimw/   tintr    Einliihtif    in    dit    vtr^tk}ieMl» 
An*tviHit.  ii.  ;  Set  pp.  i8»,  j?;. 
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and  the  journey  is  ended  as  soon  as  begun."*  Thus 
Locke's  life-work,  the  Essay  on  the  Human  Under- 
standing, might  have  been  written  at  any  time  during 
the  preceding  two  tliousand  fiw  hundred  years,  it 
only  some  one  had  felt  inclined  to  apply  himself  to 
nature.  Learning,  instruments,  mathematical  or  other 
discoveries  are  not  required,  but  only  faithful  observa- 
tion of  Self,  questioning  of  Self  in  the  same  way  as 
we  should  observe  and  question  any  other  phenomenon 
of  nature.  What  hindered  the  much  greater  Aristotle 
from  achieving  this  but  the  antliropomorpliic  super- 
ficiality of  Hellenic  obser\-ation  of  nature,  which  like 
a  comet  following  a  hyperbolic  course  approached 
every  given  fact  with  frenzied  speed,  soon  afterwards 
to  lose  sight  of  it  for  ever?  What  liindcrcd  Augustine, 
who  possessed  profound  philosophical  gilts,  but  his 
systematic  contempt  of  nature  ?  What  Thomas  Aquinas 
but  the  delusion  that  he  knew  everything  without  ob- 
ser\'ing  anything  ?  This  turning  towards  nature — this 
new  goal  of  the  intellect,  an  achievement  of  the  Teutonic 
soul-— aignifies,  as  1  have  said,  a  mighty,  indeed  almost 
incalculable,  enrichment  of  the  human  mind  :  for  it 
provides  it  constantly  with  inexhaustible  material  {i.e., 
conceptions)  and  new  associations  {i.e.,  ideas).  Now 
man  drinks  directly  from  the  fountain  of  all  invention, 
all  genius.  Tliat  is  an  essential  feature  of  our  new  world, 
which  may  well  inspire  us  with  pride  and  confidence  in 
ourselves.  Formerly  man  resembled  the  puitip-driving 
donkeys  of  Southern  Europe.  He  was  compelled  all 
day  long  to  turn  round  in  the  circle  of  his  own  poor 
self,  merely  to  provide  some  water  for  his  thirst ;  now 
he  hes  at  tlie  breasts  of  Mother  Nature. 

We  have  already  advanced  further  than  the  remark  of 
Alphonsc  de  CandoUe  seemed  to  lead  us ;  the  knowledge 
of  our  ignorance   introduced   us  to  the  inexhaustible 

*  Obtr  die  dilliiltteA*  Eriuhuft  ^'*  Mfns(Am.  Bf.  9. 
U  2B 
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trcastire-bousc  of  nature  and  showed  us  the  lost  path  to 
the  ever-bubbliog  source  of  all  inveotion.  But  now  we 
must  follow  the  thorny  path  of  pure  philosophy  and 
here  also  we  shall  find  that  the  same  principle  of  exact 
distinction  between  the  Known  and  the  Unknown  will 
be  of  essential  scn'iou. 

When  Locke  observes  and  analyses  lii^  understanding, 
he  gets  out  of  himself,  so  to  speak,  in  order  to  be  aUe 
to  regard  liiniself  as  a  piece  of  nature ;  but  here,  there 
clearly  lies  an  insurmountable  obstacle  in  the  way.  With 
what  sliall  he  observe  himself  ?  After  all  it  is  a  case  of 
nature  looking  at  nature.  Every  one  at  once  com- 
prehends, or  at  least  dimly  feels,  how  correct  and  far- 
reaching  this  consideration  is.  But  a  second  coosidcratiun, 
requiring  a  little  more  reflection,  must  be  added  to  the 
first  before  it  really  bears  fruit.  Let  me  give  an  ex- 
ample. When  that  other  profoimd  thinker,  Descartes, 
in  contrast  to  Locke,  regards  not  himself,  but  surrounding 
nature — from  tlie  revolving  planet  to  the  pulsating  heart 
of  the  newly  dissected  animal — and  discovers  every- 
where the  law  of  mechanism,  so  that  he  teaches  the 
doctrine  that  even  mental  phenomena  must  be  caused 
by  movements,*  very  Utile  reflection  is  required  to  coo- 

*  The  fact  tb»t  Descartes,  ulio  "  explains  t>y  principle  of  ptayslcs 
all  mental  phnnoiaena  of  anini&l  life"  <i>oe  Primfipi^  Pltitotofhi». 
Pan  n.  64,  an  also  the  tnt  p.-iniKmpb}.  nK-ribed  for  noaoiM  of 
ortbiKloxtr  a  "  soul  "  to  ma,a,  iignilica  liu  the  leu  for  bis  sjttem  of 
pbiloaaphy.  as  he  postalatei  the  complete  separation  of  body  and 
soul,  tto  that  Ibere  is  no  connection  of  any  kioc]  betwe«D  them,  ftnd  a»a, 
Hke  every  other  pbenomenon  of  mue.  must  be  abk  to  b«  exptaunad 
■wcbaoically.  It  is  time  that  commentatoiv  stopped  tbeir  wearieome 
prating  about  "  Cogiio,  ergo  sum  "  ;  it  ia  not  psychotogica]  analysla, 
that  is  De»cartc«'  tdrong  point :  on  the  coatx&ry,  he  Iuls  bore,  iritb  the 
nnblushlnfC  o^surMice  ol  gouius.  to  the  Devcr-cc»&iii£  terror  ol  all 
logical  nonentitie*.  pushed  aside  riRbt  and  kit  the  things  that  might 
make  a  man  panM,  and  so  forced  hlo  way  to  the  one  great  principle 
tJut  all  interpretation  of  nature  must  neccsaonly  be  mechanical,  at 
least  11  it  is  to  be  comprcJionsiblc  to  the  brain  of  man  (at  any  rate  of 
the  homo  turopimt).  (For  more  details  1  refci  the  nadec  to  the  enay 
on  De*cartea  in  my  Immantut  Kant.) 
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vioce  us  that  the  old  obstacle  here  again  meets  us,  and 
that  we  cannot  accept  his  conclusion  as  absolutely 
valid :  (or  the  thinker  Descartes  does  not  stand  apart 
as  an  isolated  obsen'er,  but  is  himself  part  and  parcel 
of  nature :  here  again  it  is  a  case  of  nature  obscr%'ing 
nature.  We  may  look  wherever  we  like,  we  always  look 
inwards.  Of  course,  if,  with  the  Jews  and  the  Christian 
scholastics,  we  ascrilie  to  man  a  supernatural  origin  and 
a  being  outside  of  natiire,  then  this  dilemma  docs  not 
exist,  man  and  nature  then  stand  opposite  each  other 
like  Kausl  and  Helena,  and  can  join  hands  "  over  the 
cushioned  glory  of  the  tlirone,"  Faust,  the  really  living 
one,  the  human  being,  Helena,  the  apparently  living, 
apparently  comprehending,  apparently  speaking  and 
loving  shadowy  form.  Nature.'  This  is  the  central 
point  :  here  world  is  separated  from  world,  the  science 
of  the  Relative  from  the  dogmatbm  of  the  Absolute  ; 
here  too  (as  we  sec,  if  not  blinded  by  self-deception) 
begins  the  final  separation  between  the  religion  of  ex- 
perience and  all  historical  religion.  Now  if  we  adopt 
the  Teutonic  standpoint  and  can  see  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  Descartes*  view — by  which  alone  natural  science 
a  connected  whok*  is  possible — then  we  must  be  struck 
the  following  fact :  when  Locke  desires  to  analyse 
his  own  understanding  in  regard  to  its  origm  and 
working,  he  is  after  all  a  portion  of  nature  and  in  so 
I  far  consequently  a  machine ;   he  therefore,  if  I  may  say 

P  *  Thomas  Attiiinni  actiiAlly  ucrlbe*  *ucb  a  nhadowy  exialonce  10 
Uiiiiinls.  Hcmyi;:  "The  unrcaaoning  atnimab  poHstsii  uii  itistiDCt 
iniptantcd  in  them  by  (livino  reason,  and  through  it  tliuy  have  innw 
and  out^  impulses  remnbling  tvusaa."  We  m«  wliat  a  gu\t  sepaiBlM 
thSM  autoniata  of  ThonvLs  from  tboM  <il  Descartes;  for  Thoma* — 
like  hi*  lollowera  ol  tu-diiy.  tlie  Jf»iiit  Wastiiaiui,  and  ti;«  whole  Catholic 
tboory  ol  ontufo — ooilRiVuun  to  make  •nimaU  out  to  be  niitchiiwf, 
in  order  that  it  may  sUll  b«  possible  to  tnRtntiuD  the  Semitic  delusion 
that  nature  wan  croat«d  toUly  lor  man.  whcrux  Dcscarte*  Ktanda 
lor  the  great  conccptioii,  that  every  event  mult  be  iDtecpr«ted  ta  k 
nechanicn]  procem.  the  vital  phenomena  of  anintab  and  men  Do  IMI 

_tban  the  lite  of  tbo  nn. 
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so,  resembles  a  steam-engine  that  would  desire  to  take 
itself  to  pieces  in  order  to  comprehend  its  own  working  ; 
we  can  hardly  suppose  that  such  an  undertaking  would 
be  quite  successful ;  for  that  it  may  not  cease  to  be. 
the  locomotive  must  remnin  in  activity,  it  could  therefore 
on!y  test  a  part  of  its  apparatus,  now  in  one  place,  now 
in  another,  or  it  might  take  to  pieces  some  unim- 
portant parts,  but  the  really  important  tilings  it  could 
not  touch  :  its  knowledge  would  be  a  superhcial  descrip* 
tion  rather  than  a  thorough  insight,  and  even  this  descrip- 
tion {i.e.,  the  locomotive's  view  of  its  own  being)  would 
not  exhaust  and  fully  master  the  object ;  it  would  be 
essentially  limited  and  determined  by  the  structure  of 
the  locomotive.  I  know  that  the  comparistm  is  very 
lame,  but,  if  it  helps  ils,  that  is  all  that  is  wanted.  In 
any  case  we  have  seen  that  Descartes'  looking  outwards 
is  likewise  mere  contemplation  of  nature  by  nature, 
that  is,  looking  inwards,  so  that  the  objection  formerly 
urged  applies  nl»o  to  his  case.  From  this  it  is  clear  that 
wc  shall  nc\-er  be  able  to  solve  the  problem,  whether  the 
interpretation  of  nattire  a.s  mechanism  is  merely  a  law 
of  the  human  intellect  or  also  an  extra-human  law. 
Locke  with  his  acuteness  comprehended  this  and  ex- 
pressly admits  that,  "  whatsoever  we  can  reach  with 
our  thoughts  is  but  a  point,  almost  nothing."*  The 
reader  who  pursues  this  train  of  thought  further,  as  I 
cannot  do  for  lack  of  space,  will,  I  think,  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  summarise  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion thus  :  Our  knowledge  of  nature  (natural  science  in 
the  most  comprehensive  sense  of  the  word  and  including 
scientific  philosophy)  is  the  ever  more  and  more  detailed 
exposition  of  something  Unknowable. 

But  all  thb  only  deals  with  one  side  of  the  question. 
Our  investigation  of  nature  undoubtedly  contributes 
to  the  *'  extension  "  of  our  knowledge ;    we  are  ever 

*  Eaay  om  lAe  Human  Undtnlaidins.  Book  iv.  chap.  J,  |  3j. 
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seeing  more,  and  we  are  ever  seeing  more  accurately, 
but  that  does  not  mean  an  "  intensive  "  increase  o( 
knowledge,  that  is,  we  certainly  know  more  tlian  wc 
did,  but  we  arc  not  wiser,  we  have  not  penetrated  one 
hand's-breadth  further  into  the  heart  of  the  riddle  of  tlie 
world.  Yet  the  true  benefit  derived  from  our  study 
of  nature  has  been  ascertained  :  it  is  an  inner  bem-fit, 
for  it  really  directs  us  inwards,  teacliing  us  not  to 
solve,  but  to  grasp  the  world's  riddle ;  that  in  itself 
is  a  great  deal,  for  that  alone  makes  us,  if  not  more 
learned,  at  least  more  wise.  Phj-sics  are  the  great, 
direct  teachers  of  metaphysics.  It  is  only  by  the 
study  of  nature  tlmt  man  learns  to  know  liimself.  But 
in  order  to  grasp  thb  truth  more  fully  we  must  now 
sketch  in  stronger  outlines  what  has  already  been 
indicated. 

I  must  remind  the  reader  nf  what  He  Candollc  said, 
that  it  is  only  by  exact  knowledge  that  the  boundary 
between  the  Known  and  the  Unknown  can  be  perceived. 
In  other  words,  it  is  only  by  exact  knowledge  that  we 
clearly  perceive  what  we  do  not  know.  I  think  that 
the  above  discussion  has  confirmed  this  in  a  surprising 
manner.  It  was  the  movement  in  the  direction  of  exact 
investigation  that  lirst  revealed  to  thinkers  the  in- 
scrutability of  nature,  of  which  no  one  previously  had  had 
the  slightest  notion.  Everything  had  seemed  so  simple 
,that  we  only  needed  to  lay  hands  upon  it.  I  think 
iwc  could  easily  (wove  that  before  the  era  of  the  great 
discoveries  men  were  actually  ash-amed  to  observe  and 
experiment :  it  seemed  to  them  cliildish.  How  Uttle 
notion  they  Imd  of  there  being  any  mystery  is  seen 
fiam  the  first  efforts  of  natural  investigation,  such  as 
those  of  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  :  scarcely 
had  they  noted  a  phenomenon  than  they  at  once 
proceeded  to  explain  it.  Two  hundred  years  later 
Paraceteus  does  experiment  and  observe  diligently ;    he 
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even  has  the  feverish  mania  for  collecting  new  facts  and  be 
is  penetrated  with  the  sense  of  our  boundless  ignorance  to 
ri^ard  to  them  ;  but  he  too  is  never  for  a  moment  at  a  loss 
for  reasons  and  explanations.  But  the  nearer  we  came  to 
Nature,  the  further  she  retreated,  and  when  our  ablest 
pliilosophers  wbhed  fully  to  fathom  Nature,  the  fact  was 
established  that  she  was  inscrutable.  That  was  the 
development  from  Descartes  to  Kant.  Even  IKscartes, 
that  profound  master  of  mechanics,  felt  the  need  of  de- 
voting a  whole  essay  to  thequestion,"Domateria]  things 
really  exist  ?  "  Not  that  he  seriously  doubted  the  fact ; 
but  his  consistently  developed  theory  that  all  science 
had  to  deal  with  motion  had  forced  upon  him  the  con- 
viction, which  bef<HV  his  time  had  appeared  only  here 
and  there  in  the  form  of  sophistical  trifling,  that  "  from 
corporeal  naturx:  no  single  argument  can  be  derived, 
which  necessarily  permits  us  to  draw  the  conclusion  that 
a  body  exists."  And  he  himself  was  so  startled  at  the 
irrefutable  truth  of  this  scientific  result  that  he  had, 
in  order  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty,  to  have  rec^nirse  to 
theology.  As  he  says :  "  Since  God  b  not  a  deceiver;  I 
must  conclude  that  He  has  not  deceived  me  in  reference 
to  things  corporeal."*  Fifty  years  later  Locke  arrived 
by  a  different  method  at  an  absolutely  anaJogous  con- 
clusion. "  There  can  be  no  knowledge  of  the  bodies 
that  fall  under  the  examination  of  our  senses.  How 
far  soever  human  industry  may  advance  useful  and 
expUcit  philosophy  in  physical  things,  scientific  know- 
ledge will  still  be  out  of  our  reach,  because  we  want  per- 
fect and  adequate  ideas  of  those  very  bodies  whicli  are 
nearest  to  us  and  most  under  our  command  ...  we  shall 
never  be  able  to  discover  general,  instructive,  imquestkm- 
able  truth  concemiog  them."t    Locke  also  got  out  of 

*  Mtdilalioni    mtlaphysipiei,  6.     The    first    qnotatioii  is  from  tlM 
and  soction.  Mm  second  from  Um  l&st. 
t  Los.  cH.  Book  IV.  cl)^>.  ni.  J  iti,  and  clup.  »x.  f  4.    In  Uum 
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the  dfficulty  by  evading  the  problem  and  taking  refuge 
in  the  arms  ol  theology  :  "  Reason  is  natural  revelation 
whereby  the  eteraal  Father  communicates  to  mankind 
a  portion  of  truth,"  &c.  The  difference  between  Descartes 
and  Locke  consists  only  in  this,  that  the  mechanical 
thinker  (Descartes)  fceU  keenly  the  impossibility  of 
proving  by  science  the  existence  of  bodies,  whereas  the 
psychologist  (Locke)  grasps  less  fully  the  force  of  the 
mechaoical  considerations,  but  is  struck  by  the  psycho- 
logical impossibility  of  concluding  that  a  thing  has 
being  from  the  fact  that  he  perceives  its  qualities.  The 
new  philosophy  grew  and  deepened  ;  but  this  conclusion 
remained  irrcfutabtc.  Kant  too  had  to  testify  that  all 
philosophical  attempts  to  explain  the  mathematical- 
mechanical  theory  of  bodies  "  ends  with  the  Empty  and 
therefore  Incomprehensible,"*  Exact  science  has,  there- 
fore, not  only  in  the  sphere  of  empiricism  done  U3  the  very 
great  service  of  teaching  us  to  distinguish  exactly 
between  what  we  know  and  what  we  do  not  know, 
but  the  philosophical  deepening  of  exact  science  lias 
also  drawn  a  clear  line  between  Knowledge  and  Non- 
knowledge  :  the  whole  world  of  bodies  cannot  be 
"  known." 

theological  subtorfnKes  of  the  first  pioneora  of  the  new  T«atoiiic  phO- 
ooophy  11m  the  Bcrm  ol  tlio  lalcr  dogmatic  ntiitumptioii  oi  SchrJIinH  aod 
Hegel  of  th«  identity  of  thnught  and  being.  What  in  the  use  of  tliM« 
pioneers  bad  only  l>ccn  a  rcit  by  the  wayxidc  nnil  at  the  same  time 
a  way  of  c«capc  ffom  the  periccution  o(  fanatical  priests,  ww  now 
made  the  comer-itonn  of  a  new  absolntixm. 

*  Mttapkytiuhe  AnjaHgtpntidt  der  NalurwifinuelKitl,  laM  paragraph. 
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Idealism  and  Materialism 

Lest  the  reader  should  fall  into  similar  blunders  I 
must  incid(.'ntall>'  rok-r  to  two  errors — idealism  and 
materialism —which  spring  from  the  first  result  of  the 
philosophical  investigation  of  nature  by  Descartes  and 
Lorke.  Though  the  world  of  bodies  rannot  be  "  knoiivn." 
it  is  ingenious,  but  ridiculous  trifling  to  dcnj'  its  exist- 
ence, as  Berkeley  does  (1685-1753) ;  that  is  equivalent  to 
asserting  that,  because  I  perceive  the  world  of  sense 
by  my  senses  and  have  no  other  guarantee  for  its  exist- 
encc,  therefore  it  docs  not  exist ;  because  I  smell  the 
rose  only  by  means  of  my  nose,  therefore  there  is  a  nose 
(at  least  an  ideal  one)  but  no  rose.  Just  as  untenable 
is  the  other  conclusion,  which  was  drawn  by  thinkers 
inclined  to  take  a  too  superficial  view,  and  expres&ed 
most  clearly  by  Lamettrie  (1709-51)  and  Condillac 
(1715-80) :  as  my  senses  only  perceive  things  of  sense, 
therefore  only  things  of  sense  exist ;  because  my  in- 
tellect is  a  mechanism,  which  can  grasp  only  "  mechani- 
cally "  what  is  perceived  by  my  senses,  therefore  mech- 
anism is  complete  world-wisdom.  Both  idealism  and 
materialism  are  palpable  delusions — delusions  which 
base  themselves  on  Descartes  and  Locke,  and  yet  con- 
tradict the  clearest  results  of  their  works.  Moreover, 
these  two  views  completely  overlook  an  essential  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  Descartes  and  Locke  :  for  Descartes 
did  not  mechanically  interpret  the  whole  wrald,  but  only 
the  world  of  phenomena  ;  Locke  analysed  not  the  whole 
world  but  only  the  soul,  when  he  expressed  the  opinion 
that  there  can  be  no  science  of  bodies.  The  great  men 
of  genius  have  always  been  liable  to  be  thus  misunder- 
stood ;  let  us,  therefore,  leave  these  misapprehensions 
on  one  side  and  see  how  our  new  pliilosophy  continued 
to  develop  on  the  true  heights  of  thought. 
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The  First  Dilemma 

I  have  already  remarked  tliat  nature  includes  not 
only  the  rainbow  and  the  eye  that  beholds  it,  but  also 
th«  mind  that  is  moved  by  the  spectacle  and  the  thought 
that  reflects  upon  it.  This  consideration  is  so  obvious 
that  a  Descartes  and  a  Locke  must  have  perceived  it, 
but  these  great  men  had  still  a  heavy  burden  to  carry 
in  the  hereditary  conception  of  a  special,  bodiless  soul ; 
this  load  clung  to  them  as  fast  as  the  cliild  that  grew 
into  a  giant  clung  to  the  shoulders  of  St.  Christopher, 
and  it  often  caused  their  reasoning  to  stumble :  they 
were,  besides,  so  much  occupied  with  analysis  that  they 
lost  the  power  of  comprehensive  synthesis.  Yet  we 
find  in  them,  under  all  kinds  of  systematic  and  system- 
less  guises,  very  profound  thoughts,  wliich  pointed  the 
way  to  metaphysics.  As  I  said  before,  both  had  become 
convinced  that  the  existence  of  tilings  cannot  be  deduced 
from  our  conceptions ;  our  conceptions  of  the  qualifies 
of  things  are  no  more  like  things  than  pain  is  like  the 
sharp  dagger,  or  the  feeling  of  tickling  like  the  feather 
which  causes  it.*  Descartes  pursues  this  thought  further 
and  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  human  nature  consists 
of  two  completely  separated  parts,  only  one  of  whicli 
belongs  to  the  realm  of  otherwise  all-prevailing  mechan- 
ism, while  the  other — to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  soul 
— does  not.  Thoughts  and  passions  form  the  soul.t 
Now  it  is  a  proof  not  only  of  Descartes'  profundity, 
but  also  of  his  genuinely  scientific  way  of  thinking, 
that  he  always  strongly  supported  the  absolute,  uncon- 
ditional separation  of  soul  and  body ;  wc  must  not 
regard  this  conviction,  which  he  so  frequently  and  passion- 
ately asserted,    as    religious   prejudice ;    no,  more  than 

*  DMc«rtei  1    TtaiU  4ii  mondt  ott  d«  la  lumiirt,  chap.  i. 

t  S*t  *«poci>l>r  tb«  6th  M/JilalioH  nnd  in  Lm  paitiotf  <f«  l'4it. 

a  4. 17.  *c. 
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one  hundred  years  later  Kant  dearly  pointed  out  why 
we  are  compelled  in  {M-acticc  "  to  conceive  phenomena 
in  space  as  quite  different  from  the  actions  of  thought, 
and  in  so  far  "  to  accept  the  view  that  there  is  a  double 
nature,  the  thinking  and  the  corporeal."*  Descartes 
elected  to  put  this  view  in  the  form  available  to  him, 
and  thereby  clearly  promulgated  two  fundamental  facts 
of  knowledge,  the  absolute  mechanism  of  corporeal 
nature  and  the  absolute  non-meclianism  of  llunking 
nature.  But  this  view  required  a  supplement.  Locke, 
who  was  no  mechanician  or  mathematician,  had  a  better 
chance  of  lulling  upon  it.  He.  too,  had  thought  that  he 
was  bound  to  presuppose  the  soul  as  a  special,  separate 
entity ;  but  he  found  this  constantly  in  his  way,  and 
as  a  mere  psychologist — as  a  scientific  dilettante,  if  I 
may  use  the  word  with  no  signification  of  reproach — 
he  did  not  feel  the  impelling  force  of  Descartes'  strictly 
scicntiiic  and  formal  anxiety  ;  altogether  he  was  far  from 
being  so  profound  a  mind  as  Descartes,  and  so  witti  the 
most  innocent  air  in  the  world  he  asked  tlic  question. 
Why  should  not  body  and  soul  be  identical,  and  tliinking 
nature  be  extended,  corporeal  ?  t  For  the  reader  who  has 
not  been  schooled  in  philosophy,  the  following  may  serve 
as  explanation  :  from  a  strictly  scientific  point  of  view 
thought  is  derived  solely  from  personal,  inner  experience  ; 
every  phenomenon,  even  such  as  I  from  analogy  ascribe 
with  the  greatest  certainty  to  the  thought  and  feeling  of 
others,  must  be  able  to  be  interpreted  mechanically ; 
to  have  established  this  is  Descartes'  eternal  scn-ice. 
Now  comes  Locke  and  makes  the  very  fine  remark  {wliich, 
in  order  to  make  the  connection  clear,  I  must  translate 
from  the  somewhat  loose  psychological  manner  of  Locke 

■  Critique  of  Pirt  Reason  (ConcerainK  the  FUul  Aim  o(  the  Nattusl 
Dhtlectics  of  tlie  Hunum  Reaoon}. 

f  Eisay,  Book  tl.  chap.  xxvu.  %  tj,  bat  eapecittlly  Book  IV.  chkp. 
iii.  I  e. 
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into  the  scientific  manner  of  Descartes) :  Since  we  can 
explain  all  phenomena — even  such  as  seem  to  spring  from 
activity  of  reason — even  without  having  to  presuppose 
thought,  but  know  from  personal  experience  that  in  some 
cases  the  mechanical  process  is  accompanied  by  thought, 
who  can  prove  to  us  that  every  corporeal  phenomenon 
does  not  contain  thought,  and  that  every  mechanical 
process  may  not  be  accompanied  by  thoughts  ?•  It 
is  evident  that  Locke  had  no  idea  of  what  he  was 
dcstroj-ing  by  this  notion,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
what  he  had  paved  the  way  ;  he  goes  on  to  distinguish 
between  two  natures  (how  could  he  as  a  sensible  man  do 
otherwise  ?},  not.  howe\'er,  between  a  thinking  and  a 
corporeal  nature,  but  only  between  a  thinking  and  a  non- 
tliinking  nature.  With  this  Locke  leaves  the  empirical 
sphere,  the  sphere  of  genuine  scientific  thought.  For  if  I 
say  of  a  phenomenon  it  is  "  corporeal."  I  express  what 
experience  teaches  me,  but  if  I  say  it  is  "  nnn-thinking." 
I  predicate  somctliing  wliich  I  cannot  possibly  prove. 
The  very  man  who,  a  moment  ago.  made  the  fine  remark 
that  thought  may  be  a  quality  of  matter  altogether,  wishes 
bore  to  distinguish  bet\vecn  thinking  and  non-thinking 
Ijodies !  Little  wonder  that  the  two  delusions,  an 
Idealism  which  is  absolute  {and  consequently  purely 
materialistic)  and  a  Materialism  which  springs  from  a 
symbolical  hj-pothcsis  (and  is  therefore  purely  "  ideal  "), 
are  linked  on  here  where  Locke  stumbled  so  terribly, 

*  W«  must  not  identify  this  scientific  philosojihical  thougbt  (w 
acceptcjl  by  Kant  and  olhere.  u-t  above:,  vol.  I.  p.  90)  with  tbo  ravlngi 
i>(  n  Scb«1UnK  concornlnR  "spirit"  »ad  "matter;"  (or  thAuKht  is  a 
dcfinito  inci  of  cxpcricnoo.  woich  1»  known  to  tiii  only  In  bioociaUon 
with  equally  definite,  perceptible,  orgsnic  mcchanicA)  procc*so ;  on 
the  other  IiAntl.  "  spirit  "  is  *o  vague  a  conoeption  that  any  one  can 
n«e  it  lot  all  kinds  of  chnilatanisni.  When  Goethe  (evidently  under 
ScheUing'H  iafluence)  on  Match  14,  i8ig,  wiitea  to  Chancellor  von 
MiilleT.  "Matter  can  never  exist  without  spirit,  nor  spirit  without 
matter,"  it  would  b«  weU  to  make  the  uune  commoit  aa  Uncle  Tobjr, 
"  That's  more  U»a  I  know,  sir  I  " 
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But  Locke  rvcovered  himself  in  a  manner  wliicb  very 
many  of  his  followers  tip  to  the  present  day  have  not  been 
able  to  imitate,  and,  with  the  simplicity  of  genius,  pro- 
ceeded to  one  of  his  most  brilliant  achievements,  namely, 
the  prtxjf  that  from  non-thinking  matter,  however  richly 
endowed  it  may  be  with  motion,  thought  never  can  ari:sc  ; 
it  is  just  as  impossible,  he  says,  as  that  something  should 
come  out  of  nothing.*  Here  we  see  Locke  once  more  join 
hands  with  Descartes  (i.e.,  with  the  principles  of  strictly 
scientific  thought).  Now  Locke's  peculiar  and  individual 
line  of  thought,  in  spite  of  all  its  wcaknesse3,t  exercised 
far-reaching  influence,  for  it  was  just  suited  to  destroy 
the  last  remnant  of  supernatural  dogmatism,  and  it 
awakened  to  full  consciousness  the  pliilosopher  who 
addresses  himself  to  nature.  The  latter  must  now 
either  give  up  all  hope  of  further  progress,  regard 
his  undertaking  as  UTecked  and  surrender  to  the 
Absohttist,  or  he  must  grasp  the  problem  in  all  its 
profundity,  and  that  would  mean  that  he  must  of 
necessity  enter  the  field  of  metaphysics. 


The  Metaphysicai.  Problem 

The  term  "  metaphysics  "  has  met  with  so  much  just 
disapproval  that  one  does  not  care  to  use  it :  it  has  the 
effect  of  a  scarecrow.  We  really  do  not  need  the  word — 
or  at  any  rate  we  should  not  need  it,  if  it  were  agreed  that 
the  old  metaphysics  have  no  longer  a  right  to  existence, 
and  the  new — that  of  the  naturalist — arc  simply  "  philo- 
sophy." Aristotle  called  that  part  of  liis  system,  which 
was  afterwards  termed  metaphysics,  theology ;  that  was 
the  correct  word,  for  it  was  the  doctrine  of  Tfuos  in  con- 
trast to  that  of  Physis,  God  as  contrast  to  nature.     From 

«  Booli  IV,  chap,  X.  I  to. 

t  "Celt  U  priviVgf  da  wnt  gtni*.  *i  'Url/iul  Ju  gtnit  qui  otmtt  ii«« 
atrriin.  it  /air*  imfiinimfitl  dt  pvndtt  Jaifki  "  (Voltaire). 
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him  to  Hume  the  science  of  metaphysics  was  theology, 
tliat  is,  it  was  a  collection  of  unproved,  apodeictic  theorems, 
derived  either  from  direct,  divine  Revelation  or  from 
indirect  Revelation,  in  that  men  proceeded  from  the  sup- 
position that  the  human  reason  was  itself  supL-matural  and 
could  therefore,  by  \'irtue  of  its  own  refiection,  discover 
every  truth ;  metaphysics  were  therefore  never  directly 
based  upon  experience,  nor  did  they  refer  to  it ;  they  were 
either  inspiration  or  ratiocination,  eitlier  suggestion  or  pure 
reasoned  concUision.  Now  Hume  (1711-1776).  powerfully 
stimulated  by  Locke's  paradoxical  rcsiiKs,  expressly 
demanded  that  metaphysics  should  cease  to  be  theology 
and  should  become  science.*  He  himself  did  not  quite 
succeed  in  carrying  out  this  programme,  for  his  t;dent  lay 
rather  in  destroying  false  science  than  in  building  up  the 
true ;  but  the  stimulus  he  gave  was  so  great  that  he 
"  wakened  "  Immamic]  Kant  "  from  dogmatic  shimber." 
Henceforth  the  word  metaphysics  has  quite  a  different 
interpretation.  It  does  not  mean  a  contrast  to  experi- 
ence, but  reflection  on  the  facts  given  by  experience,  and 
their  association  to  form  a  definite  philosopliy  of  life. 
Four  words  of  Kant  contain  the  essence  of  what  meta- 
physics now  mean  ;  metaphysics  are  the  answer  to  the 
question,  How  is  experience  possible  >  This  problem 
was  the  direct  result  of  the  dilemma  described  above, 
to  which  honest,  naturalist  philosophy  had  led.  If  our 
zeal  for  an  exact  science  of  bodies  forces  us  to  separate 
thought  completely  from  the  corporeal  phenomenon,  how 
then  does  thought  arrive  at  experience  of  corporeal 
things  ?    Or,  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  attack  the  problem 

■  A  TrtaNu  of  Hwmttn  N»lutt.  Introductian.  Tb«  dilemma  of 
Descartes  ood  Locke  is  iuloplcd  by  Hume  in  bi*  iittroducrion  »»  an 
evident  mult  of  exact  thinking,  and  he  layt  that  every  hypothMig 
'  *kich  uadertakci  to  reveal  the  last  gniundi  ol  bnman  nature  ii  tn  be 
■t  WK»  rej«ct«<l  oa  presumptuoua  and  chiDiuical.  Instead  of  attempt- 
ing, as  tliey  did.  a  liypotheliciil  solution,  he  nmainv  xyn/tmuiicaXly 
sceptical  itftudliiic  tb«t>o  "  gKUwU." 
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as  a  psychologist  and  assign  thought  as  an  attribute  to  the 
corporeal,  which  obeys  mechanical  laws,  do  I  not  at  a 
blow  destroy  genuine  {i.e.,  mechanical)  science,  without 
contributing  in  the  least  to  the  solution  o(  the  problem } 
Reflation  conct-ming  this  will  lead  us  to  reflection  con- 
cerning ourselves,  since  these  various  judgments  aie 
rooted  within  ourselves,  and  it  will  be  iuipossiblc  to 
ansu'er  the  question,  How  is  experience  possible  ?  »-ithout 
at  the  same  time  sketching  the  main  outlines  of  a  philo- 
sophical system.  Perhaps  the  question  will  admit,  wittuD 
certain  limits,  of  various  answers,  but  tlie  cardinal  diCEer- 
ence  will  henceforth  always  be :  whether  the  problem 
which  has  resulted  from  purely  natural-scientific  con- 
siderations will  be  scientifically  answered,  or,  after 
the  manner  of  tite  old  theologians,  simply  hacked  in 
two  in  favour  of  some  dogma  of  reason.*  The  former 
method  furthers  both  science  and  religion,  the  latter 
dcstroj's  both ;  tlic  former  enriches  culture  and  know- 
ledge, no  matter  whether  or  not  we  accept  as  valid  all 
the  conclusions  of  a  definite  philosopher  («.g.,  Kant) — 
the  latter  is  anti-Teutonic  and  fetters  science  in  all  iis 
branches,  just  as  in  its  time  tiie  theology  of  Aristotle  bad 
done. 

For  the  comprehension  of  our  new  world,  and  of  the 

*  A*  Kftnt  IS  the  ptc-cminciit  tcptcaeiitttivo  oi  Uic  porrly  sclent iflc 
Diode  of  answering,  and  ignorant  or  nmlicioos  acribcs  still  miilcad  tbo 
public  by  assorting  that  the  philosophy  of  Flcbte  V>i  IleKel  is  or- 
gutically  itilBted  to  Kant'ii.  whereby  all  true  compRihtiuioD  and  «ll 
MtIous  <IeM>etiiiig  ol  our  pliilosopby  becomes  impossibte.  I  c&U  tl>e 
KtttDtfon  of  tha  nnpMlMopltlc  render  to  tho  fact  tiiat  Kaot  li)  a  Mlemn 
dedantlon  in  tho  year  1799  detonated  Ftchtc'R  doctnoc  as  a  "  pw 
icctly  untenable  syiteiu,"  and  shortly  nftcrwardx  aliw  declared  Uuit 
between  hii  "  critical  philosophy  "  (critical  reflection  tipon  the  re«ii1t> 
acquired  by  scientific  investigation  of  co«pomtl  and  of  thinking  nature) 
and  such  "  icholasticiiim  "  (»o  he  terma  Fichtc's  philosophy)  there  ii 
no  aflimty  whatever.     Long  before  Fiehlo  U-gan   to  write,  Kant  bad 

Brovid«d  the  philoooptiical  refutation  ol  this  ueo-scholasticifim.  foe 
bCMtbea  from  every  pAge  of  his  Criliqui  of  I'ute  Hraum  ;  ttt  «e- 
pedally  {  27  of  the  Anaiylik  drr  Begrigt,  and  tf.  tlie  tptendid  Uttla 
book,  dated  1796.  Fon  n'twm  nrtirtdinft  trhobmm  vontekifun  Tax  it  dtr 
PhilotepMt. 


» 
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whole  mneteenth  century,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
show  clearly  how  from  a  new  spirit  and  a  new  method 
new  results  were  derived,  and  how  these  in  turn  were 
boimd  to  lead  to  a  perfectly  new  philosophical  problem. 
Some  diffusiveness  has  been  imavoidable,  for  the  delusion 
of  "humanity"  and  "progress"  causes  historians  to 
represent  our  philosophy  as  gradually  growing  out  of  the 
Hellenic  and  the  Scholastic,  and  that  is  nothing  but  a 
chimera.  Our  pliilosophy  has  rather  developed  indirect 
antagonism  to  the  Hellenic  and  the  Christo- Hellenic ;  our 
theologians  openly  revolted  against  Church  philosophy; 
our  mystics  shook  off  historical  tradition,  as  far  as  they 
could,  in  order  to  concentrate  their  thoughts  on  the 
experience  of  their  own  selves  ;  our  humanbts  denied  the 
Absolute,  denied  progress,  returned  wistfully  to  the  dis- 
paraged past  and  taught  us  to  distinguish  and  appreciate 
the  Individual  in  its  various  manifestations  ;  finally,  our 
thinkers  who  investigated  nature  directed  all  their 
thought  to  the  results  of  a  science  hitherto  unanticipated 
and  unattempted  ;  a  Descartes,  a  Locke  are  from  the  soles 
of  their  feet  to  the  crowns  of  their  heads  new  phenomena, 
they  are  not  bound  up  with  Aristotle  .ind  Plato,  but 
energetically  break  away  from  them,  and  the  scholasticism 
of  their  time  which  still  clings  to  them  is  not  the  essential 
but  the  accidental  port  of  their  system.  I  hope  I  have 
convinced  the  reader  of  this  ;  I  feel  it  was  worth  my  while 
to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the  point.  It  was  only  thus  that 
1  could  make  the  reader  understand  that  the  Dilemma 
in  which  Descartes  and  Locke  suddenly  found  themselves 
was  not  an  old  warmed-up  philosophical  question,  but  a 
perfectly  new  one,  resulting  from  the  honest  endeavour 
to  be  led  by  experience  alone,  by  nature  alone.  The 
problem  wliich  now  came  into  the  foreground  may  well 
have  had  some  affinity  with  other  problems  which  engaged 
the  attention  of  other  philosophers  at  other  times,  but 
there  is  no  genuine  connection ;  and  the  special  way  in 
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which  it  here  appeared  is  new.     Here  historical  clearness 
can  be  secured  only  by  separating,  not  by  uniting. 

Now  1  must  beg  the  reader's  attention  (or  a  moment 
longer.  I  must  attempt,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  without 
plunging  into  the  depths  of  metaphysics,  to  explain  that 
metaph^'sical  problem  wltich  is  at  the  basis  of  oar  specifi- 
cally Teutonic  philosophy,  so  far  at  least  that  every 
reader  may  sec  what  justification  1  had  for  my  assertion 
that  the  investigation  of  nature  teaches  man  to  know 
himself — that  it  leads  him  into  the  inner  world.  It  is  only 
in  tliis  way  that  wc  can  clearly  show  the  connection  with 
religion  which  was  thoroughly  and  passionately  studied 
by  all  the  plulosophers  named.  Even  Hume,  the  sceptic, 
is  at  heart  profoundly  religious.  The  violent  rage  with 
wlitch  he  attacks  historical  rehgions  as  "  the  phantastk 
structures  of  half-human  apes,"*  proves  how  serious  he 
was  in  the  matter ;  and  such  chapter;  as  that  of  the 
Immateriality  of  the  Soul\  proves  Kume  to  be  the 
genuine  predecessor  of  Kant  in  the  field  of  religion,  as  in 
that  of  philosophy. 

No  man.  without  ha^'ing  recourse  to  the  supernatural, 
can  answer  the  question,  "  How  is  experience  possible  ?  " 
in  any  other  way  than  by  a  critical  examination  of  the 
whole  capacity  of  his  consciousness.  Critique  comes  from 
Kpffov,  which  originally  means  to  separate,  to  dis- 
tinguish. But  if  I  distinguish  rightly,  I  shall  also  bring 
together  what  is  connected,  i.e.,  I  shall  also  correctly 
imite.  The  true  critical  process  consists,  therefore,  as 
much  in  uniting  as  in  distinguisliing,  it  is  just  as  much 
synthesb  as  analysis.  Reflection  concerning  the  doubk 
<Ulcmma  characterised  above  soon  proved  that  Descartes 
had  not  correctly  separated,  while  Locke  had  not  correctly 
united.  For  Descartes  had  for  formal  reasons  separated 
body  and  soul  and  then  came  to  a  deadlock,  as  he  found 

*  Dialoftut  Conternimg  Natutal  Heligion. 
J  jt  Trtatin  of  Ilumuii  Nalmt  1.  4.  J. 
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them  inseparably  onitcd  in  himself  ;  Locke,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  sprung  like  a  second  CuMius  with  his  whole 
intellect  into  the  yawning  gulf,  but  science  is  no  fairy-tale, 
and  the  giUf  still  yawned  as  wide  as  ever.  A  first  great 
error  is  easily  discovered.  These  early  naturalist-philo- 
sophers were  not  yet  daring  enough ;  they  were  afraid  of 
calmly  drawing  all  nature  into  the  circle  of  their  investiga- 
tions :  something  alwaj-s  remained  outside,  something 
which  they  called  God  and  soul  and  religion  and  meta- 
physics. This  is  especially  true  of  rehgion  ;  the  philo- 
sophers leave  it  out  of  account,  that  is,  they  speak  of  it, 
but  look  upon  it  as  something  by  itself,  which  has  to 
stand  outside  all  science,  as  something  wliich  is  certainly 
essential  for  man,  but  of  altogether  subordinate  import- 
ance for  the  knowledge  of  nature.  It  would  be  super- 
ficial to  put  this  down  to  the  influence  of  ecclesiastical 
ideas ;  on  the  contrary,  the  mistake  arises  rather  from 
insuflicient  importance  being  attached  to  the  religious 
element.  For  this  "  something."  which  they  almost 
treated  as  of  no  account,  embraces  the  most  important 
part  of  their  own  human  personality,  namely,  the  most 
direct  of  their  experiences,  and  consequently,  we  may  be 
sure,  a  weighty  portion  of  nature.  They  simply  put 
aside  the  profoundest  observations,  as  soon  as  they  do  not 
know  where  they  are  to  insert  them  in  their  empirical  and 
logical  system.  Thus  Locke,  for  example,  has  such  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  value  of  intuitive  or  visual  per- 
ception that  he  might  in  this  connection  be  actually  called 
a  forerunner  of  Schopenhauer ;  he  calls  intuition  *'  the 
bright  sunshine  "  of  the  human  mind  ;  he  says  that  know- 
ledge is  only  in  so  far  valuable  as  it  can  be  traced  back 
directly  or  indirectly  to  intuitive  perception  (and  that 
means,  as  Locke  expressly  states,  a  perception  acquired 
without  the  intervention  of  judgment).  And  how  does 
he  in  his  investigations  employ  thb  "  fountain  of  tnith, 
in  which  there  is  more  binding  power  of  conviction  than 
11  2G 
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in  aU  the  conclusions  of  reason,"  as  lie  himself  says  ? 
He  makes  no  use  of  it  whatever.  Not  even  the  ob\-ious 
fact  that  mathematicii  depend  on  intuition  stiinulatt^s  him 
to  deeper  thoughts,  and  finally  the  whole  subject  is.  with 
many  good  wishes  for  its  further  investigatioa,  recom- 
mended "  to  the  angels  and  the  spirits  of  jtitl  men  in  a 
future  state  "  (sic)  t  We  helpless  mortals  arc  taught  that 
"general  and  certain  truths  are  only  founded  in  the  rela- 
tions of  abstract  ideas  "  ;  and  this  is  said  by  a  philosopher 
wlio  studies  nature!*  It  is  the  same  with  facts  uf 
morality.  Here  for  a  brief  moment  Locke  even  flashes 
forth  as  a  forerunner  of  Kant  and  his  ethical  autonomy 
of  man.  He  says  :  "  Moral  ideas  are  not  less  true  and  not 
less  real,  because  they  are  of  our  own  making  "  ;  here  we 
fancy  we  shall  see  open  for  us  the  great  chapter  of 
inner  experience,  but  no,  the  author  Bays  shortl)'  after- 
wards, when  speaking  Of  Truth  in  General  ,•  "  For  our 
present  subject  this  consideration  is  without  great  im- 
portance ;  to  have  named  it  is  sufficient, "t  There,  too, 
where  metaphysical  considerations  would  liavc  been  very 
much  to  the  point,  Locke  comes  very  near  a  critical 
treatment,  but  doe-s  not  enter  upon  it.  Thus  he  says  cim- 
oeming  the  idea  of  space,  "  I  will  tell  you  what  space  is 
when  you  tell  me  what  extension  is,"  and  in  more  than  one 
passage  he  then  asserts  that  extension  is  something 
"simply  incomprehensible. "J  But  lie  does  not  venture 
to  go  any  deeper  ;  on  the  contrary,  this  simply  unthink- 
able thing— the  Extended— is  made  by  him  at  a  late 
point  to  be  the  bearer  of  thought  *  I  think  this 
one  example  clearly  shows  what  these  epoch-making 
thinkers  still  lacked — complete  philosophical  impar- 
tiality. After  all  they  still  stood.  like  the  theologians, 
outside  of  nature,  and  thought  they  could  observe  and 

■  Enay,  Book  IV.  cbap.  li.  ff  1  and  7  :   diap.  xn\.  |  14 ;  ctuq>.  >U. 

17. 

t  Euay.  Book  IV.  chap.  iv.  f  9  f. 

t  Eu»y,  Book  II.  ch»p.  km.  {  15  ;  cbap.  xxiii.  {{  j>  Mid  99. 
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comprehend  it  (rom  that  standpoint.  They  did  not  yet 
understand, 

Natur  in  sich,  sich  in  N»tur  ni  begen. 

Hume  took  the  decisive  step  towards  it  ;  he  put  aside  this 
artificial  division  of  self  into  two  parts,  the  one  of  which 
we  pretend  to  desire  to  explain  fully,  while  the  other  is 
oMnpIctely  neglected  and  reserved  for  angels  and  the 
dead.  Hume  took  the  standpoint  of  a  man  consistently 
questioning  nature — in  Self  and  outside  of  Self ;  he  was 
the  first  to  approach  in  real  earnest  the  metaphysical 
problem.  How  is  cxjxniencc  possible  ?  He  adduced  the 
critical  objections  one  after  another  and  arrived  at  the 
paradoxical  conclusion,  which  can  be  suminarised  in  the 
following  words  :  Experience  is  impossible.  In  a  certain 
sense  he  was  perfectly  right,  and  his  brilliant  paradox 
must  only  be  taken  as  irony.  U  we  persistently  main- 
tained the  standpoint  of  a  Descartes  and  a  I^cke  and  yet 
put  aside  their  dcus  ex  niacliina,  the  whole  structure 
would  immediately  collapse.  And  it  did  collapse  all  the 
more  completely,  as  their  one-sidedness  consisted  not  only 
in  )ca\-ing  out  of  account  a  large  and  most  Important  part 
of  the  material  of  our  experience,  but  also — and  I  beg  the 
reader  to  note  this  specially — in  unhesitatingly  assuming 
as  possible  a  faultless,  logical  explanation  of  the  other 
part.  That  was  an  inheritance  from  the  schoolmen. 
Who  told  them  forsooth  that  nature  would  be  able  to  be 
understood,  explained  ?  Thomas  Aquinas  might  indeed 
do  that,  for  this  dogma  is  his  starting-point.  But  how 
does  the  mathematician  Descartes  come  to  that  ?  The 
man  who  had  expressed  a  desire  to  banish  every  traditional 
doctrine  from  liis  mind !  How  did  John  Locke,  GaUle- 
man,  come  to  it,  after  declaring  at  t)>e  beginning  of  bis 
investigation  that  lie  merely  desired  to  fix  the  boundaries 
of  the  human  imdcrstanding  .•'  Descartes  an-swers  :  God 
is  no  betrayer,  hence  my  understanding  must  penetrate 
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to  the  root  of  things ;  Locke  answers :  Reason  is 
divine  Revelation,  hence  it  is  infallible,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  That  is  not  genuine  investigation  of  nature,  but 
only  an  attempt  at  it,  hence  the  defectiveness  of  the 
result. 

In  the  interests  of  the  unphilosophtcal  reader  I  have 
sketched  from  I  lie  negative  side  the  condition  of  our  young, 
developing  philosophy  at  that  time.     In  this  way  he  will 
be  better  able  to  understand  what  had  now  to  he  done  to 
save  and  improve  it.    To  begin  with,  it  bad  to  be  purified, 
piuged  of  the  last  traces  of  alien  ingredients ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  scientific  philosopher  had  to  have  the 
full  courage  of  his  convictions  ;  he  had.  like  Columbus,  to 
trust  himself  unhesitatingly  to  the  ocean  of  nature,  and 
not  fancy,  as  the  crew  did,  that  he  was  lost  as  soon  as 
llie  spire  of  the  last  church-tower  disappeared  below  the 
homon.     But  this  required  not  merely  courage,  such  as 
(he  foolhardy  Hume  possessed,  but  also  the  solemn  con- 
sciousness of  great  responsibility.     Who  had  the  right  to 
lead  men  away  from  tlic  sacred  ancestral  home  ?    Only 
lie  who  possesses  the  power  to  lead  them  to  a  new  one. 
That  is  why  it  was  only  by  a  man  like  Kant  that  the  work 
coutd  be  executed,  for  he  not  only  possessed  phenomenal 
intellectual  gifLs,  but  a  moral  character  which  was  equally 
great.     Kant  is  the  true  rochcr  de  hronxa  of  oiu-  new  philo- 
sophy.    Whether  we  agree  with   all   his   philosophical 
conclusions  is  a  matter  of  indiflercncc  ;  he  alone  pos:scssed 
the  power  to  tear  us  away,  he  alone  possessed  the  moral 
justitication  for  doing  so,  he,  whose  long  life  was  a  model 
of    spotless    honour,    strict    self-control    and    complete 
devotion  to  an  aim  which  he  regarded  as  sacred.     When 
just  over  twenty  years  of  age  he  wrote :  "  I  beheve  it  is 
sometimes  advisable  to  have  a  certain  noble  confidence  in 
one's  own  powers.    On  this  I  take  my  stand.     I  have 
already  mapped  out  the  course  which  I  ivish  to  follow.     I 
shall  make  a  start  and  nothing  shall  prevent  me  from 
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continuing  as  I  have  begun."*  This  promise  he  kept. 
This  coolidencc  in  )iis  own  powers  was  at  the  same  time 
a  realisation  that  we  were  on  the  right  path,  and  he 
immediately  began — a  second  Luther,  a  second  Coper- 
nicus—to  clear  away  all  that  is  alien  to  us ; 

Wa.1  «uch  lias  Inntn  stArt,  * 

Durft  ihr  Dictit  leiden  I  t 

Nothing  can  be  more  foolish  than  to  attempt,  as  h  so 
common,  to  know  Kant  from  one  or  two  metaphj-sical 
works  ;  everybody  quotes  them,  and  scarcely  one  among 
ten  thousand  understands  them,  not  because  they  are 
incomprehensible  but  because  such  a  personality  as 
Kant's  can  only  be  understood  in  connection  with  its 
whole  activity.  Whoever  attempts  to  understand  him 
thus  will  soon  see  that  his  pliilosophy  is  to  be  found  in  all 
his  writings,  and  that  his  metaphysics  can  be  understood 
only  by  those  who  have  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  his 
natural  science.^  For  Kant  is  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  an  investigator  of  nature.  And  thus  we  behold 
him,  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  career,  in  his  AUgemeine 
NoturgeKkicMe  des  Himmels,  busily  engaged  in  ruling  out 
of  om'  natural  philosophy  the  God  of  Genesis  and  the 
tenacious  Aristotelian  theology.  He  there  clearly  proves 
that  the  ecclesiastical  conception  of  God  involves  "  the 
converting  of  all  natiu-e  into  miracles " ;  in  that  case 
nothing  would  remain  for  natural  science,  which  had 
worked  so  laboriously  for  centuries,  but  to  repent  and 
"solemnly  recant  at  the  judgment  stool  of  religion." 

•  GfdankiHVondft  aialittn Schaitungier Irbenetigfn Kri/U.Plvtlii:c,ij, 
f  Tliat  whicJi  disturb*  your  *oa3 

You  tnusl  not  mfter  1 

•  Set  OB  thu  lubjecl  Kant's  icmarks  againtt  Schloacr  In  the  sail 
Divition  at  the  TiaMai  mm  ra-igen  FritJtn  in  drr  PkilofopMe :  "H« 
object«d  lu  cnlicjil  philosophy,  which  he  fancies  be  knows,  allbougb 
he  has  oiily  looked  Ht  its  Giial  cooUusions,  which  be  wtu  bound  to 
miHunJcTitand,  becauM  he  had  not  diligeoUy  studied  the  steps  that 
led  up  to  thoBi." 
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"  Nature  will  then  no  lunger  exist ;  all  the  changes  in  the 
world  will  be  brought  about  by  a  mere  Detts  ex  wodttiM." 
Kant  evidently  gives  as  the  choice  :  God  or  Nature.  In 
the  same  passage  he  attacks  "  that  rotten  worl<l-wisdom, 
wliich  under  a  pious  exterior  seeks  to  conceal  the  ^^nonuice 
diic  to  laziness."*  So  much  for  the  work  of  pui^ng,  by 
means  of  which  our  tliought  at  last  became  free,  free  to  be 
true  to  itself.  But  that  was  not  enough ;  it  was  not 
sufficient  merely  to  remove  the  Alien,  the  whole  sphere  of 
what  is  our  own  had  to  be  taken  possession  of,  and  this 
implied  two  things  in  particular  :  a  great  extension  of  the 
conception  "  nature  "  and  profound  study  of  oiir  own 
"  Ego."  To  these  two  things  Kant's  positive  life-work 
was  devoted.  He  did  not  work  alone,  but,  like  every 
great  man,  he  laboured  to  bring  into  the  fullest  light  of 
truth  the  unconscious  and  contradictory  tendencies  of  Ids 
contemporaries. 

Nature  and  the  Ego 

The  extension  of  the  conception  "  Nature  "  necessarily 
led  to  the  deepening  of  the  idea  of  the  "  Ego  "  ;  the  one 
implied  the  other. 

We  cannot  make  the  extension  of  the  conception 
"  Nature "  too  comprehensive.  At  the  very  moment 
wlien  Kant  finished  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  Goethe 
wrote;  "Nature!  We  arc  surrounded  and  embraced  by 
her ;  men  are  all  in  her  and  she  in  all ;  even  the  most 
unnatural  thing  is  nature,  even  the  coarsest  philistinism 
has  something  of  her  genius.     He  who  docs  not  sec  her 

■  In  the  abov«-mentioiic<l  work,  FatI  II.  f  X.  1  •caroely  nr«(I  amy 
ttwt  Kant  noitticr  attach-s  iaith  in  God  nor  icligian.  1h«  book  xa  question 
and  all  hii  later  week  prove  the  contrary  ;  from  the  historiol  Jalive 
of  the  Jews,  however,  he  here  uace  tor  all  dJuodales  himself.  An  (ar 
a.i  anhistariud  cn^tion  is  caucemed.  Kant  haa  cxprosed  hlmBcll 
clearly  enough  :  "  \  creation  a»  one  event  among  othev  phenomena 
oanoot  be  admitted,  ax  its  posubility  would  at  once  destroy  tbe 
unity  ol  experience "  {Critiqtu  of  Ptaa  Heaion,  second  analogy  of 
expCTi«nc*), 
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everywhere   sees    iier   rightly   nowhere."*     From    this 
consideration  wu  may  conclude  how  powerfully  at   this 
very  point  our  intellectual  powers,  developed  as  they 
were  in  various  directions,  could  contribute  to  the  elucida- 
tion and  deepening  of  our  new  philoaophy.     Here  in  fact 
unitication  was  ejected.     The  Humanists  (in  the  wide 
sense,  which  I  gave  to  this  word  above)  here  joined  hands 
with  the  philosophers.     What  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
in  a  former  part  of  this  section,  regarding  the  purely 
philosophical  influence  of  this  group,  was  a  very  con- 
siderable    contributjon.f    To    this    were    added    great 
achieveinonts  in  the  spheres  of  history,  philology,  archae- 
ology, description  of  nature.     For  nature,  which  immedi- 
ately surrounds  us  from  our  very  youth — human  nature, 
and  the  nature  which  is  outside  of  man — wc  do  not,  to 
begin  with,  perceive  as  "  nature."    It  was  the  mass  of  new 
material,  the  great  extension  of  our  conceptions,  which  thus 
awakened  reflection  concerning  ourselves  and  the  relation 
of  man  to  nature.     A  Herder  might,  in  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  in  the  impotent  rage  of  misconception,  rise  up 
against  a  Kant ;    yet  he  himself  had  contributed  very 
much  to  the  extension  of  the  conception  "  nature  " ; 
the  whole  first  part  of  liis  Ideas  for  the  History  of  Humanity 
perhaps    did  more  than  anytliing  else  to  spread  this 
anti-theological  view  ;   the  whole  efforts  of  this  noble 
and  brilliant  man  are  directed  towards  placing  man  in 
the  midst  of  nature,  as  an  organic  port  of  her,  as  one 
of  her  creatures  still  in  the  process  of  development  ',■ 
and  though  in  his  preface  he  makes  a  side-thrust  at  "  meta-' 
physical  speculations,"  whicli,  "  separated  from  experi- 
ences and  analogies  of  nature,  are  like  a  pleasure-trip, 
wluch  seldom  leads  to  a  de&ntte  goal,"  he  has  no  idea 
how  much  he   himself  is  influenced  by  the  new  pliilo- 
sophy,  and  how  much  his  own  views  would  have  gained 

*  Di*  NaitiT  (from  tho  »ni«>  Zwr  Nalmrtnttmuia/I  Vm  AtifrmtiiifM}. 
t  P.  4Si  I 
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in  depth  and  accuracy  (perhaps  at  the  cost  of  pupularit)'). 
if  hu  liad  more  thoroughly  studied  that  science  of  meta- 
physics which  had  been  opened  up  by  faithful  observa- 
tion of  nature.  This  man,  worthy  of  all  honour,  may 
stand  as  the  most  brilliant  representative  of  a  whole 
tendency.  We  meet  anotltcr  tendency  in  men  like 
Bufion.  Of  tlm  describer  of  nature  Omdorcet  writes: 
"  //  itait  frappi  d'unc  sorie  de  respect  religieux  pour  Its 
grands  pkenom^es  d<  I'umvers."  So  it  is  nature  her- 
self that  inspires  Buffon  with  the  reverence  of  religion. 
The  cncyc)opa:dic  naturalists  tike  him  (in  the  nineteenth 
century  their  work  was  carried  to  great  lengths  by  Hum- 
boldt) did  a  very  great  deal,  if  not  to  extend,  yet  to 
enrich  the  conception  "  nature,"  and  the  fact  that  they 
felt,  and  knew  how  to  communicate,  religious  reverence 
for  it,  was,  from  the  point  of  view  of  philosophy,  of  im- 
portance. This  movement  to  extend  the  idea  "  nature  " 
might  bo  traced  in  many  spheres.  Even  a  Leibniz. 
who  still  tries  to  save  theological  dogmatism,  liberates 
nature  in  the  most  comprcheusivc  sense,  for  by  liis 
pre-establbhed  harmony  everything  in  truth  t>ecomes 
super-nature,  but  at  the  same  time  everything  without 
exception  is  nature.  But  the  most  important  and  de- 
cisive step  tt-as  the  great  extension  of  the  term  by  the 
complete  incorporation  of  the  inner  Ego.  Why  indeed 
should  this  remain  excluded  ?  How  was  it  justihabte  } 
How  could  we  continue  to  do  as  Locke  and  Descartes 
did,  namely,  neglect  the  surest  facts  of  experience  under 
the  pretext  that  they  were  not  mechanical,  could  not  be 
comprehended,  and  so  should  be  excluded  from  considera- 
tion ?  Scientific  method  and  honesty  made  the  simple 
conclusion  ine^-itabk.  that  not  evcrj-tbing  in  nature  is 
mechanical,  that  not  every  experience  can  be  forged  into 
a  logical  chain  of  ideas.  How  could  any  one  be  satis- 
fied with  Herder's  half-measure :  first  of  all  to  identify 
man   completely  with  nature,   and  finally   to  conjure 
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him  out  of  it  again,  not  in  truth  the  whole  man,  but  liis 
"  spirit,"  thanks  to  the  supposition  of  extra-natural 
powers  and  supernatural  Providence  ?  *  Here,  too,  it 
was  really  a  question  simply  of  tlie  goal  wliich  the  in- 
tellect aimed  at ;  this  aim,  however,  determined  the 
whole  pliilosophy.  For  as  long  as  man  was  not  fully 
included  in  nature,  they  stood  opposed  and  ahen  to  each 
other,  and,  if  man  and  nature  arc  in  reality  alien,  our 
whole  Teutonic  aim  and  method  is  an  error.  But  it  is 
not  an  error,  and  for  that  reason  the  decisive  incorpora- 
tion of  the  Ego  in  nature  was  immediately  followed  by  a 
great  deepening  of  metaphysics. 

Here  the  mystics  rendered  good  service.  When  Francis 
of  Assisi  addresses  the  sun  as  messor  to  /rate  sole,  he  says  : 
All  nature  is  related  to  me,  I  sprang  from  her  lap,  and  if 
once  my  eyes  no  longer  see  that  brightly  sliining  "  brother  " 
then  it  is  my  "  sister  " — death — that  lulls  me  to  sk-cp. 
Little  wonder  that  this  man  preached  to  the  birds  in 
the  wood  the  best  that  he  knew — the  gospel  of  the  dear 
Saviour.  The  philosophers  required  half  a  millennium 
to  reach  the  standpoint  upon  which  that  wonderful 
man  in  all  his  simphcity  had  stood.  However,  let  us  not 
exaggerate  :  mysticism  has  opened  up  many  profound 
metaphysical  questions  in  reference  to  the  innermost 
life  of  tlie  Ego  ;  it  contributed  splendidly  not  only  to  the 
advancement  of  scientific  thought,  but  also  to  the  neces- 
sary extension  of  the  conception  "  nature  "  ;t  but  it  did 
not  accomphsh  the  real  deepening,  the  philosophical 
deepening  ;  for  that  needed  a  scientific  mind,  a  kind  of 
mind  seldom  found  in  conjunction  with  mysticism. 
In  general,  mysticism  deepens  the  character,  not  the 
thought,  and  even  a  Paracelsus  is  deluded  by  his  "  inner 
light "  into  proclaiming  as  wisdom  a  vast  amount  of 

*  5^  K*af*  UtTM   maslsrly   Kt(4»f*ontm  po»  HmUr't   tifn  firr 
PkOotOfikU  dtr  G*ttJ,kkU  (br  MtnschMl. 
t  Swpp.  4"9.  4*4. 
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nomcasc.  Upon  vaguely  divining  mystical  ecstasy  a 
more  exact  method  of  tliinking  had  to  be  grafted.  And 
ttiat  was  done  within  the  circle  inSueoced  by  Francis 
of  Assist.  The  theology  of  tlte  Franciscans  in  its  best 
dav's  had  in  fact  done  much  preliminary  work  tmvards 
amalgamating  the  othcnvise  so  carcInUy  separated  ideas 
"  Natiuv  "  and  "  Ego  "  ;  indeed,  ttiey  had  done  almost 
more  than  was  desirable,  for  thereby  many  a  purely  ab- 
stract sj^tcm  had  become  crystalhsed  lo  the  prvjudie*! 
of  inquiry  into  nature,  so  that  even  a  Kant  found  hini' 
self  in  many  ways  hampered  by  it.  Yet  it  deserves 
mention  tltat  Dims  Scotus  himself  had  energetically 
protested,  in  reference  to  our  pcrccptton  of  surrounding 
objects,  against  the  dogma  that  this  process  was  a  meie 
passive  receiving,  that  is  to  say,  a  mere  reception  of 
impressions  of  sense,  leading  to  the  immediate  conclusion 
that  these  sense-unpressions,  with  tlw  conceptions  result- 
ing therefrom,  corresponded  exactly  to  things — that 
they  were,  as  we  might  say  In  vulgar  parlance,  a  photo- 
graph of  actual  reality.  No,  he  said,  the  human  mind 
in  receiving  impressions  (which  then,  united  according 
to  reason,  &c.,  form  perception)  is  not  merely  passive, 
but  also  active,  that  is,  it  contributes  its  own  quota,  it 
colours  and  shapes  what  it  receives  from  the  outer  world, 
it  remodels  it  in  its  own  way  and  transforms  it  into 
something  new :  in  short,  the  human  mind  is,  from  the 
very  outset,  creative,  and  what  it  perceives  as  existing 
outside  of  itself  is  partly,  and  in  the  special  form  in 
wtiicli  it  is  perceived,  created  by  itself.  Every  layman 
must  immediately  grasp  the  one  fact :  if  the  human 
mind  in  the  reception  and  elaboration  of  its  perceptions 
t>  itself  creatively  active,  it  follows  of  necessity  that  it 
must  find  itself  again  everywhere  in  nature ;  this  nature, 
as  the  mind  sees  it.  Is  in  a  certain  sense,  and  without  its 
reaUty  being  called  in  question,  its  work.  Hence  Kant 
too  comes  to  the  conclusion  :  "  It  sounds  at  hrst  singular, 
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^Bnit  is  none  the  less  certain,  that  the  understanding  does 

^bot  dem-e  its  laws  from  nature,  but  prescribes  them  to 

i^aatare  .  .  .  the   supreme    legislation    of   nature   lies   in 

j^mrftlvcs,  that  is,  in  uur  undtrstiinding."*    The  realisa- 

|Bion  of  this  fact  made  the  relation  between  man  and 

nature  (in  its  most  primary  and  simple  sense)  clear  and 

comprehensible.     It  now  became  manifest  why  every 

investigation  of  nature,   even  the  strictly  mechanical, 

finally  leads  back  in  all  cases  to  metaphysical  questions. 

that  is,  questions  directed  to  man's  being  ;    this  was 

what  had  so  hopelessly  perplexed  Descartes  and  Locke. 

Experience  is  not  something  simple,  and  can  never  be 

purely  obji;ctivc,  because  it  is  our  own  active  orgnnisa- 

B^KHl  which  first  makes  experience  possible,  in  that  our 

senses  take  up  only  definite  impresssions,  definitely  shaped, 

moreover,  by  themselves,!  wtiile  our  understanding  also 

sifts,  nrmnges  and  unites  the  impressions  according  to 

definite  sj-stcms.      And  this  is  so  evident  to  every  one 

who  is  at  the  same  time  an  observer  of  nature  and  a 

^■thinker,  that  even  a  Goethe — whom  no  one  wilt  charge 

^with  partiailar  liking  for  such  spcciUations — is  driven 

to  confess  :    "  There  are  many  problems  in  the  natural 

sciences  on  which  we  cannot  with  propriety  speak,  if 

»we  do  not  call  in  the  aid  of  metaphysics.  "J  On  the 
Other  hand,  it  now  becomes  clear  how  justified  the 
Mystics  were  in  claiming  to  see  everywhere  in  outer  nature 
the  inner  essence  of  man :  this  nature  is,  in  fact,  the 
opened,  brightly  illuminated  book  of  our  understanding  ; 
1  do  not  mean  that  it  is  an  unreal  phantom  of  that  under- 
standing, but  it  shows  us  our  understanding  at  work 
and  teaches  us  its  peculiar  individuality.  As  the  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer  Lichtenberg  says  :  "  We  must 
■never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  always  merely 
•  Prohgomma  tu  Mner  fedtn  bunltigen  Mclaphy^ik.  {  j6, 
t  We  may  stiiriul^ile  tLo  optical  Derve  as  vro  will,  Cbe  imprasioD  is 
slwsys  "  liglit."  antl  to  iu  th«  catMt  of  the  otlwr  senMa. 
X  SfrSche  in  Prota,  iibn  Nttlirtviiitnitluifi,  4. 
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observing  ourselves  when  we  observe  nature  aod 
especially  our  views  of  nature."*  Schopenhauer  has  given 
expression  to  the  great  importance  of  this  fact :  "  TIk 
most  complete  perception  of  nature  is  the  proper  basis 
for  metaphysical  spe<:ulation,  hence  no  one  should  piv-  M 
sume  to  attempt  this,  without  having  first  acquired  a^ 
thorough  (though  only  general)  and  clear,  connected 
knowledge  of  all  branches  of  natural  science. "t 


The  Second  Dilemma 


4 


As  the  reader  sees,  as  soon  as  this  new  phase  of  thought 
was  traversed,  the  philosopher  found  himself  face  to  face 
with  a  new  dilemma  analogous  to  the  former  ;  it  was, 
indeed,  the  same  dilemma,  but  this  time  it  was  grasped 
jnore  profoundly  and  viewed  in  a  more  correct  perspective. 
Tlie  study  of  nature  necessarily  leads  man  back  to  him- 
self ;  he  himself  finds  lus  understandmg  displayed  in 
no  other  place  than  in  nature  perceived  and  thought. 
The  wliolu  revehition  of  nature  is  specifically  hiunan, 
shaped  therefore  by  active  human  understanding,  as 
we  perceive  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  this  understanding 
is  nourished  solely  from  outside,  that  is.  by  impressions  re- 
ceived :  it  is  as  a  reaction  that  our  understanding  awakes, 
that  is.  as  a  reaction  against  something  which  is  not  roan. 
A  moment  ago  I  called  the  understanding  creative, 
but  it  is  only  so  in  a  conditional  sense ;  it  is  not  able, 
like  Jahve,  to  create  something  out  of  nothing,  but  only 
to  transform  what  is  given  ;  our  intellectual  hfe  con- 
sbts  of  action  and  reaction  :  in  order  to  be  able  to  give, 
we  must  first  have  received.  Hence  the  important  fact 
to  which  I  have  frequently  called  attention,}  quoting 
on  the  last  occasion  Goetlie's  words :  "  Only  creative 
nature  possesses  unambiguous  genius."     But  how  am  I 

*  SeJtriflen,  ed.  1844,  voL  ix.  p.  34. 

f   Die  Will  ah  ll'illi  ¥v4  ForslillnHg,  \'ol.  ii.  cbap.  KVJi. 

i  S**  cBpcciully  vol.  i.  p.  267,  vol.  ii.  pp.  37],  ji6l 
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'  to  escape  from  this  dilemma  ?  What  is  the  answer  to  the 
question,  "  How  is  experience  possible  ?  "  The  object 
points  mc  back  to  the  subject,  the  subject  knou-s  itself 
only  in  the  object.  There  is  no  escape,  no  answer.  As 
1  said  before  :  our  knowledge  of  nature  is  the  ever  more 
and  more  detailed  exposition  of  something  unknowable  ; 
to  this  unknowable  nature  belongs  in  the  first  place  our 
own  understanding.  But  this  result  is  by  no  means 
to  be  regarded  as  purely  negative ;  not  only  have  the 
I  Steps  leading  up  to  it  made  clear  the  mutual  relation  of 
'subject  and  object,  but  the  tinal  result  means  the  rejec- 
tion, once  for  all,  of  every  materi.ilUtic  dogma.  Now 
Kant  was  in  a  position  to  utter  the  aU-important  truth  : 
A  dogmatic  solution  of  the  cosmological  problem  is 
not  merely  uncertain  but  impossible."  What  thinking 
men  at  all  times  had  vaguely  felt — among  the  Indians, 
the  Greeks,  here  and  there  even  among  the  Church 
Fathers  (p.  78)  and  schoolmen — what  the  Mystics  had 
regarded  as  self-evident  (p.  421)  and  the  hrst  scientific 

PRrs,  Descartes  and  Locke,  had  stumbled  upon  with* 
eing  able  to  interpret  (p.  454),  viz.,  that  time  and 
are  intuitive  forms  of  our  animal  sense-life,  was 
now  proved  by  natural  scientilic  criticism.     Time  and 

•  space  "  are  forms  of  sentient  perception,  whereby  we 
perceive  objects  only  as  they  appear  to  us  (our  senses) 
not  as  they  may  be  in  themselves."*  Further,  criti- 
cism revealed  that  the  unifying  H*ork  of  the  understand- 
ing whereby  the  conception  and  the  thought  "  nature  " 
arise  and  exist  (or  to  quote  Bohme,  "  are  mirrored"), 
that  is  to  say,  the  systematic  uniting  of  phuiomcna  to 
cause  and  effect,  are  to  be  traced  back  to  what  Duns 
Scotus  vaguely  conceived,  namely,  the  active  elabora- 
tion of  the  material  of  experience  by  the  human  mind. 
Hereby  the  cosmogonic  conceptions  of  the  Semites  which 
hung,  and  still  hang,  heavily  on  our  science  of  religion, 

■  PnUgomtma,  |  to. 
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(pU  to  the  RTound.  Wlial  is  the  use  to  me  of  an  historical 
religion  if  time  is  merely  an  intuitive  form  of  my  tsestse- 
mcclianisra  ?  What  is  the  use  of  a  Creator  as  explana- 
tion of  the  world,  as  first  cause,  if  science  has  shown 
me  that  "  causality  has  no  mt-aninR  at  all,  and  no  sign 
of  its  use.  except  in  the  world  of  sense,"*  while  tliis  idea 
of  cause  and  effect,  "  when  us»d  only  speculatively  (as 
when  we  conceive  a  God-creator),  loses  every  significance 
the  objective  reality  of  which  could  be  made  compreben- 
iihle  in  concreio"  ?f  The  realisation  of  this  fact  shatters 
an  idol.  In  a  former  chapter  I  called  the  Israelites  "  ab- 
stract worstiippers  o(  idols  ;  "  J  I  tliink  the  reader  will 
now  understand  why.  And  he  will  comprehend  what  I 
Kant  means  when  he  says  that  the  sj-stem  of  criticism 
is  "  indispensable  to  the  highest  purposes  of  humanity  ";§ 
and  when  he  writes  to  Mendelssohn,  "  The  true  and  lastin, 
wfll-beini^  of  the  human  race  depends  upon  metaphj-sics. 
Our  Teutnnir  met-^phj-sics  free  us  from  idol:itry  and  in 
doing  reveal  to  us  the  living  Divinity  in  our  own  breast. 
Here,  it  is  plain,  we  do  not  merely  touch  upon  the 
chief  theme  in  this  division — the  relation  between  philo- 
sophy and  religion — but  we  arc  in  the  very  heart  of  it ; 
at  the  same  time  what  has  just  been  said  connects  itself, 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  section  on  "  Discovcr>',"  where 
I  already  hinted  that  the  victory  of  a  scientific,  mechanical 
view  of  nature  necessarily  meant  the  complete  downfall 
of  all  materialistic  religion.  At  the  same  time  I  said: 
"  Consistent  mechanism,  a.s  we  Teutons  have  created 
it.  admits  only  of  a  purely  ideal,  that  is.  transcendent 
rehgion.  such  as  Jesus  Christ  taught  :    '  The  Kingdom  of  ^ 

•  Criligui  of  Pure  Jttafott.     (Of  the  impcnsihilily  of  a  eoconologii 
proof  of  tiie  fxiftlCDce  of  God.)    Twenty  ytars  before  Kant  had  writteni 
"  How  am  I  to  uaderBtand  tJiat,  bccautx!  something  is.  soinethiiig  i 
should  bo  ?     1  am  not  going  to  be  latiafiml  u-ith  tlie  words  Came  \ 
Effect"  IVtTSUfi.  dttt  Btgrifl  det  nt^ativen  Grosttn  m  dU  WtltatiiXtit 
riniulahren,  DU-ioioii  j,  Ocaccal  Notr), 

t  Loc.  cit.  ICnliciiie  of  all  tipocultitivo  tticology.) 

;  VoL  i.  p.  no,  ^  tihlaniHf  g'Stn  FkJiit  (fumflniicm). 
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God  is  within  you.' "     We  must  now  proceed  to  Ihe  dis- 
cussion of  this  last  and  profoundest  point. 


I 

I 


Science  and  Religion 

Goethe  proclaims:  "Within  thee  there  is  »  universe 
as  well !  " 

It  was  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  scientific  thinking 
that  this  inner  universe  was  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  the  foreground.  For  the  pliilosopher,  by  unn.'- 
servcdly  including  the  whole  human  personality  in 
nature,  that  is,  by  learning  to  regard  it  as  an  object  of 
nature,  gradually  awoke  to  a  realisation  of  two  facts, 
first,  that  the  mechanism  of  nature  has  its  origin  in  his 
own  human  understanding,  and  secondly,  that  mechanism 
i«  not  a  satisfactory  principle  for  the  explan,ition  of 
nature,  since  man  discovers  in  his  own  mind  a  universe 
which  remains  altogether  outside  of  all  mechanical  con- 
ceptions. Descartes  and  Locke,  who  ima^ncd  there 
was  danger  for  strictly  scientific  knowledge  in  tliis  per- 
ception, thought  to  overcome  it  by  regarding  this  un- 
me-chanical  universe  a-s  something  outside  of  and  above 
nature.  With  so  lame  and  autocratic  a  compnimise, 
tthere  was  no  possibility  of  arriving  at  a  living  philosophy, 
tific  schooling,  the  custom  of  drawing  a  strict 
separatiog-line  between  what  we  know  and  what  we  do 
not  know,  simply  demanded  the  explanation  :  from 
the  most  direct  experience  of  ray  own  life  I  perceive — 
in  addition  to  mechanical  nature — the  existence  of  an 
unmechanical  nature.  For  clearness  we  may  call  it 
the  ideal  world,  in  contrast  to  the  real ;  not  that  it  is 
less  real  or  less  actual — on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  surest 
thing  that  we  possess,  the  one  directly  given  tiling, 
and  in  so  far  the  outer  world  ought  really  to  be  called 
the  "  ideal "  one ;  but  the  other  receives  this  name 
because  it  enibodies  itself  in  ideas,  not  in  objects.     Now 
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if  man  perceives  such  an  ideal  world~not  as  dogma 
but  from  experience, — if  introspection  leads  to  tlie  con- 
viction that  he  himself  is  not  ntcrcly  and  not  even  pre- 
dominantly a  mechanism,  if  rather  he  discovers  in  him- 
self  what  Kant  calls  "  the  spontaneity  of  freedom," 
something  utterly  unmeclianic^l  and  anti-mechanical, 
a  whole,  wide  world,  which  we  might  in  a  certain  sense 
call  an  "  unnatural  "  world,  so  great  a  contrast  does  it 
present  to  that  mechanical  nile  of  law  with  which  wc 
have  become  acquainted  by  exact  observation  of  nature ; 
how  could  he  help  projecting  this  second  nature,  which 
is  just  as  manifest  and  sure  as  the  first,  upon  that  Tint 
nature,  since  science  has  taught  him  that  the  latter  is 
intimately  connected  with  his  own  inner  world  ?  Wlien 
he  does  tliat,  there  grows  out  of  the  experienced  fact  of 
freedom  a  new  idea  of  the  Divine,  and  a  new  conception 
of  a  moral  order  of  tlie  world,  that  is  to  say,  a  new  re- 
bgion.  It  was,  indeed,  no  new  thing  to  seek  God  within 
our  own  breast  and  not  outside  among  the  stars,  to  be- 
lieve in  God  not  as  an  objective  necessity,  but  as  a  sub- 
jective command,  to  postulate  God  not  as  mechanical 
^nmMJMiwoftiYsbut  toexperiencehimin  the  heart — I  have 
alreadyquotcdEckhart's  admonition,  'Man  shall  not  seek 
God  outside  himself  "  (p.  41J1),  and  from  that  to  ScliiUer's 
remark,  "  Man  bears  the  Divine  in  himself,"  the  warning 
has  frequently  been  uttered — but  here,  in  tlie  regular 
course  of  the  development  ol  Teutonic  philosophy,  this 
conviction  had  been  gained  in  a  special  way  as  one  of  the 
results  of  an  all-embracing  and  absolutely  objective 
investigation  of  nature.  Man  had  not  made  God  the 
starting-point,  but  had  come  to  him  as  the  final  thing  ; 
religion  and  science  had  grown  inseparably  into  each 
other,  the  one  had  not  to  be  shaped,  and  interpreted  to 
suit  the  other,  they  were,  so  to  speak,  two  phases  of  the 
same  phenomenon :  science,  that  which  the  world  gives 
mc,  religion,  that  wliich  I  give  to  the  world. 


I 
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Here,  however,  a  far-reaching  remark  must  be  made, 
otherwise  the  advantage  gained  in  the  way  of  intro- 
spection is  liable  to  evaporate,  and  it  is  the  business 
of  science  to  hinder  that.  No  one  can,  of  course,  answer 
the  question,  what  nature  may  be  outside  of  human 
conception,  or  what  man  may  be  outside  of  nature,  hence 
over-enthusiastic,  unschooled  minds  are  inclined  un- 
critically to  identify  both.  This  identification  is  danger- 
ous, as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  consideration. 
While  the  investigation  of  nature  enables  us  to  perceive 
that  all  knowledge  of  bodies,  though  proceeding  from 
the  apparently  Concrete,  the  Real,  yet  ends  with  the 
absolutely  Incomprehensible,  the  process  in  the  un- 
mechanical  world  is  the  reverse :  the  Incomprehen- 
rible,  when  we  reflect  upon  it  philosophically,  lies  here, 
at  the  end  of  the  course  but  immediately  at  the 
beginning.  The  notion  and  the  possibility  of  freedom, 
the  conccivability  of  being  outside  of  time,  the  origin 
of  the  feeling  of  moral  responsibility  and  duty,  &c., 
cannot  of  themselves  force  their  way  in  at  the  door  of 
understanding,  yet  we  grasp  tliem  quite  well  the  further 
we  follow  them  out  into  the  sphere  of  actual  and  hourly 
experience.  Freedom  is  the  surest  of  all  facts  of  experi- 
ence ;  the  Ego  stands  altogether  outside  of  time,  and 
notices  the  progress  of  time  only  from  outer  phenomena ;  * 
conscience,  regret,  feeling  of  duty,  are  stricter  masters 
than  hunger.  Hence  the  tendency  of  the  man  who  is  not 
gifted  with  the  metaphi»"sical  faculty  to  overlook  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  worlds — nature  from  without  and 
nature  from  within,  as  Goethe  calls  them  ;  his  tendency  to 
project  freedom  into  the  world  of  phenomena  (as  cosmic 
God.  miracle,  &c.),  to  suppose  a  beginning  (which  de- 
stroys the  idea  of  time),  to  found  morals  opon  definite. 

*  CiDwiog  oldot  it  noted  only  by  sMing  oUi«r>  grow  old  01  by  the 
conuBg  on  of  tMbboM*,  >.<.,  by  somtthinK  ontw^rd  ;  houn  can  pdM 
oa  a  Enoment,  ■  (cw  McoOiU  iiuy  untold  lh«  complolr  imajtr  cf  a  Mir- 
time. 
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historically  issued  and  therefore  at  all  times  revoca 
commands  (which  make  an  end  of  ethical  law) ,  &c.  Meta- 
physically inclined  races,  such  as  the  Arj-ans.  never  fell 
into  this  error :  •  their  mythologies  reveal  a  wonderfoJ 
divination  of  melaph>-sical  perception,  or,  as  we  may 
say  with  the  same  justice,  scientific  metaph>'sics  signify 
the  awakening  into  new  life  of  far-seeing  mythologj': 
but.  as  history  shows,  this  higher  divination  has  not 
been  able  to  prevail  against  the  forcible  assertions  of 
less  gifted  human  beings,  who  conclude  from  mere  sem- 
blance and  are  sunk  in  blind  historirai  superstition, 
and  there  is  but  one  antidote  povverful  enough  to  save 
us :  our  scientific  philosophy.  This  imcritical  identifi- 
cation leads  to  other  shallow  and  therefore  injurious 
systems,  as  soon  as,  for  example,  in  place  of  projecting 
inner  experience  into  the  world  of  phenomena,  the  latter 
with  all  its  mechanism  is  brought  into  the  inner  world. 
Thu390-called"scientific"  monism, materialism, &c.,  have 
arisen,  doctrines  which  will  certainly  never  acquire  the 
universal  import.mce  of  Judaism — since  it  is  too  much  to 
expect  of  most  men  that  they  will  deny  what  they  know 
most  surely — but  which  have  nevertheless  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  produced  so  much  confusion  of  thought.f 


•  5m  vol.  i.  pp.  2:9.  4J7,  vol.  ii.  p.  aj. 

t  It  in  rcToarkable  bov  aJItnity  between  thMe  Iwu  erron— nn* 
critically  projecting  inner  nqierience  into  tbe  world  of  pbeiion)«oa 
gnd  bringing  the  onter  world  into  inner  experience — mftniiestt  itieU 
in  life :  theists  become  in  the  twinkling  of  an  ey«  atheiatt,  ft  Strildi^tj' 
common  thing  in  Uie  caae  o(  Jews.  ainc«,  if  they  are  orthodiyx  (>jad 
ev«n  when  tliey  have  become  ChriMians)  ihey  «r«  conviDC«d.  genuine 
theista.  wbereatt  with  as  God  is  always  In  tho  background  and  e^'en 
the  orthodox  iiiin<l  in  filled  by  tbe  Rade«m«r  or  tho  M«ttacr  of  God,  tbe 
saints  or  Iho  sacrament.  1  should  Dev«r  have  dreamt  that  tlieistic 
conviction  could  be  so  firmly  root«d  In  the  brain  had  I  not  bad  oCCt- 
s)on,  in  the  cfuo  of  a  friend,  a  Jewish  ichoUr.  to  obierve  the  gmMl^ 
tad  obstinacy  of  the  apparently  oppoate  "  athdittcal  "  conception 
It  la  abiotutety  impouible  ever  to  bring  home  to  such  a  man  what  oc 
Tentooa  understand  by  Godhead,  religion,  morality.  Here  be*  the 
hard  insoluble  kernel  ot  the  "  Jewish  problem,"  And  thi*  ia  the 
reason  why  »n  impartial  man,  without  a  trace  ol  contempt  lot  tlM 
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In  view  of  all  this — and  in  contrast  to  all  mystical 
pantheism  and  pananthropism — it  is  our  duty  to  adhere 
to  and  emphasise  the  division  into  two  worlds,  as  it 
results  from  strictly  scientifically  treated  experience. 
But  the  boundaiy-line  must  be  drawn  at  the  right  place  ; 
to  have  accurately  determined  this  place  is  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  of  our  new  philosophy.  We  must, 
of  course,  not  draw  that  line  between  man  and  world ; 
all  that  I  have  said  proves  the  impossibility  of  this ; 
man  may  tum  whither  he  will,  at  every  step  he  perceives 
nature  in  himself  and  hirastU  in  nature.  To  draw  the 
line  between  the  world  of  phenomena  and  the  hypotheti- 
cal "  thing  in  itself  "  (as  one  of  Kanfs  famous  successors 
undertook  to  do)  would  from  the  purely  sctentilic  stand- 
point also  be  very  disputable,  for  in  that  case  the  boundary 
runs  outside  of  all  experience.  In  so  far  as  the  un- 
mechanical  world  is  derived  purely  from  inner,  individual 
experience,  which  only  by  analogy  is  transferred  to  other 
individuals,  we  may  welt,  for  simplicity  of  expression, 
distinguish  between  a  world  in  us  and  a  world  outside 
us,  but  wc  must  carefully  note  that  the  world  "  outside 
m "  comprises  every  "  phenomenon,"  hence  also  our 
own  body,  and  not  it  alone  but  also  the  tmdcrstanding 
which  perceives  the  world  of  bodies  and  thinks.  This 
expression  "in  us"  and  "outside  us"  is  often  met 
with  in  Kant  and  others.  But  even  he  is  open  to  ob- 
jection ;  for  in  the  first  place  we  are — as  I  said  above- 
involuntarily  impelled,  if  not  to  transform  this  inner 
world  as  the  Jew  does  to  an  outer  cause,  yet  to  attribute 

in  many  tctpccta  worthy  and  excellent  Jen-s.  can  and  must  regard  th* 
prtsence  o(  n  large  number  of  thccn  in  our  midst  aj  a  dangvr  not  to  IM 
uadeiestimateil.  Not  only  the  Jew.  but  abu  all  tliat  is  dnivod  fron 
the  Jewish  mind.  cotTodea  and  disintegrates  wlmt  ii  best  in  us.  And 
to  Kant  nghtly  reproached  the  ChmUan  Churches  tot  malclnK  all 
men  itvi,  by  repmentiniK  Ihe  imporl&BCa  ol  Christ  hs  lying  in  ibu. 
tJUkt  H«  D'as  the  bistortcuUy  expected  Jewiali  Meuiah.  Were  Judaism 
not  thus  inoculated  into  u*.  the  J<m-s  in  ilwh  und  Nnod  would  be  much 
lees  duagerous  lor  our  culture  than  they  are. 
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it  to  all  phenomensi  ns  their  inner  world,  and  then  it  is 
not  quite  easy  to  sec  how  we  shall  bo  able  to  divide  oui 
thinking  brain  into  two  parts  ;  for  it  is  this  very  brain 
which  also  perceives  the  unmechanical  world  and  re- 
flects upon  it.  It  is  certain  tliat  the  unmechanical 
world  13  not  presented  from  outside  to  the  organ  of  under- 
standing by  a  perception  of  the  senses,  but  solely  by 
inner  experience,  and  hence  it  is  imfiossible  for  the  under- 
standing, in  view  of  its  total  lack  of  inventive  power, 
to  raise  perception  to  the  level  of  conception,  and  aQ  talk 
on  this  subject  must  necessarily  remain  sv'mbolkal, 
that  is.  talk  by  pictures  and  signs :  however,  have  we 
not  seen  that  even  the  world  of  phenomena  indeed 
ga\x  us  conceptions,  but  equally  only  symbolical  ones  ? 
The  "  in  us  "  and  "  outside  us  "  is  therefore  a  meta- 
phorical way  of  speaking.  The  boundary  can  only  be 
drawn  scientifically,  when  we  do  not  move  one  iota  from 
what  experience  gives  us.  Kant  seeks  to  attain  this 
by  the  differentiation  which  he  makes  in  his  Critique  of 
Practical  Reason  (i,  i,  i,  2)  between  a  nature  "  to  which 
the  wilt  is  subordinate"  and  a  nature  "which  is  sub- 
ordinate to  a  will."  This  definition  is  exactly  in  keeping 
with  the  above-named  condition,  but  has  the  dis^idvanta^e 
ot  being  somewhat  obscure.  We  do  better  to  hold  to  what 
is  obvious,  and  then  we  should  have  to  say :  what  ex- 
perience presents  to  us  is  a  world  capable  of  mechanical 
interpretation  and  a  world  which  is  incapable  of  mechani' 
cal  interpretation ;  between  these  two  runs  a  boundajy- 
hne  which  separates  them  so  completely  that  every 
crossing  of  it  means  a  crime  against  experience :  but 
crimes  against  facts  of  experience  are  philosophical 
Kes. 


I 


Religion 


Following  up  the  differentiation  Kant  was  enab 
to  make  the  epoch-making  assertion :     "  Religion    we 
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must  seek  in  ourseh'es.  not  outside  oureelves."*  That 
means,  when  we  change  it  to  the  terms  of  our  definition  : 
Religion  wc  must  seek  only  in  the  world  which  cannot 
be  interpreted  mechanically.  It  is  not  true  that  we  find 
in  the  world  of  phcnomcnathat  can  be  interpreted  mechani- 
cally anything  that  points  to  freedom,  morality,  Divinity. 
Whoever  carries  the  idea  of  freedom  over  into  mechanical 
nature  destroys  both  nature  and  the  true  significance  of 
freedom  {p.  420)  ;  tlie  same  holds  good  with  regard  to 
God  (p.  470) :  and  as  fax  as  morality  is  concerned  an 
unprejudiced  glance  suffices — in  spite  of  all  heroic  efforts 
of  the  apologists  from  Aristotle  to  Bishop  Butler's  famous 
book  on  the  Analogy  between  Revealed  Religion  and  ike 
Laws  of  Nature — to  show  that  nature  is  neither  moral 
nor  sensible.  The  ideas  of  goodness,  pity,  duty,  virtue, 
repentance,  are  just  as  strange  to  her  as  sensible,  sym- 
metrical, appropriate  arraogeinent.  Nature  capable  of 
mechanical  interpretation  is  e\'il,  stupid,  feeiingless ; 
virtue,  genius  and  goodness  belong  only  to  nature  wliicb 
cannot  be  mechanically  interpreted,  MeisterEck  hart  knew 
that  well  and  therefore  uttered  the  memorable  words : 
"  If  I  say.  God  is  good,  it  is  not  true  ;  rather  1  am  good, 
God  is  not  good.  If  I  say  also,  God  is  ^vise,  it  is  not 
true:  1  am  wisei-  than  he."t  Genuine  natural  science 
could  leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  correctness  of  this 
lodgment.  Wc  must  seek  religion  in  that  nature 
h  camiot  be  mechanicaUy  inteq^roted. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  an  account  of  Kant's  theory 
of  morah  and  religion,  that  would  take  me  too  far  and 
has.  besides,  been  done  by  others;  I  think  I  have  per- 
formed my  special  task  if  I  have  succeeded  in  clearly 
representing  on  the  most  general  hnes  the  genesis  of 
our  new  philosophy ;  that  prepares  the  ground  for  a 
clear-sighted,  sure  judgment  of  the  philosophy  of  the 

*  HtHfum,  4  Stiidt,  1  TcU.  »  Atwduitt. 
t  Prtdift.  99. 
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eighteenth  century.  Only  towards  the  end  of  the  ninc- 
tcenth  century  has  Kant  been  made  really  comprebensibfe 
to  us,  and  that,  in  characteristic  fashion,  especially  by  the 
stimulus  of  brilliant  natural  investigators ;  and  the 
view  ol  religion,  which  was  not  yet  perfectly,  indeed 
in  many  ways  invalidly,  but  at  any  rate  for  the  first 
time  clearly  expressed  by  him,  was  so  much  beyond 
the  comprehensive  powers  of  his  or  our  CDntem[>oriiries, 
and  anticipated  to  such  a  d<^ree  the  development 
of  Teutonic  intellectual  gifts,  that  an  apprecia- 
tion of  it  belongs  rather  to  the  di\'ision  dealing 
with  the  future  than  to  that  dealing  with  the  past. 
Let  me  add  a  few  words  only  by  way  of  genenl 
guidance.* 

Science  is  the  method,  discovered  and  carried  out  by 
the  Teutons,  of  mechanically  looking  at  the  world  of 
phenomena  ;  rehgion  is  their  attitude  towards  that 
part  of  experience  wtiicb  does  not  appear  in  the  shape  of 
phenomena  and  tlierefore  is  incapable  of  mechanical 
interpretation.  W'hat  these  two  ideas — science  and 
religion— may  mean  to  other  men  does  not  here  matter. " 
Together  they  fonn  our  philosophy.  In  this  philosophy 
which  rejects  as  senseless  all  sc<.'king  after  final  causes, 
the  basis  of  the  attitude  of  man  towards  liimsclf  and 
others  must  be  found  in  something  else  than  in  obedi- 
ence to  a  world-ruling  monarch  and  the  hope  of  a  future 
reward.  As  1  have  already  liinted  (p.  290)  and  now 
have  proved,  sidf  by  side  with  a  strictly  mechanical 
theory  of  naturj  inere  can  only  be  a  strictly  ideal  re- 
ligion, a  religion,  that  is,  which  confines  itself  absolutely 
to  the  ideal  world  of  the  Unmechanical.  However 
limitless  this  world  of  the  unmechanical  may  be — a  world 
the  stroke  of  whose  pinions  frees  us  from  the  impotencc 
of  appearance  and  soars  liighcr  ttian  the  stars,  whose- 

*  I  rdei  loc  supptcmeuury  locts  lo  my  book:    /mmuhimJ    KanI, 
Jtt  fMtOnlUhktU  att  Ei»/ti/iniMf  in  dtu  Wtrtr.  1905,  DiackmftBti. 
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powers  enabk  us  with  a  smile  to  tace  the  most  paiiiiu) 
death,  which  imparts  to  a  kiss  the  charm  of  eternity, 
and  in  a  flash  of  thought  bestows  redemption — it  is 
nevertheless  confined  to  a  definite  sphere,  namely,  our 
inner  self,  the  boundaries  of  wliich  it  may  never  cross. 
Here,  therefore,  in  our  own  heart,  and  nowhere  else, 
must  the  foundations  of  a  religion  be  sought.  "  To  have 
religion  is  the  duty  of  man  to  himself,"  saj-s  Kant.* 
From  considerations  wliicli  I  cannot  Iifre  repeat,  Kant 
warmly  cherishes,  as  every  one  knows,  the  thought  of 
a  Godhead,  but  he  Ia>'s  great  stress  on  this,  that  man 
has  to  regard  liis  duties  not  as  duties  towards  God, 
which  would  be  but  a  broken  reed  on  which  to  lean,  but 
as  duties  towards  himself.  What  in  our  case  unites 
science  and  religion  to  a  uniform  philosophy  of  life  is  the 
principle  that  it  is  always  experience  that  commands ; 
now  God  is  not  an  experience,  but  a  thought,  and  in 
fact  an  undefinable  thought  which  can  never  be  made 
comprehensible,  whereas  man  is  to  himself  experience, 
Here  therefore  the  source  has  to  be  sought,  and  so  the 
autonomy  of  will  {i.e.,  its  free  independence)  is  tUe  itighest 
principle  oi  all  morality.i*  An  action  is  moral  ordy  in 
so  far  as  it  springs  solely  from  the  innermost  will  of  the 
subject  and  obeys  a  self-given  law ;  whereas  hope  of 
reward  can  produce  no  morality  nor  can  it  ever  restrain 
from  the  worst  vice  and  crime,  for  all  outward  religion 
has  mediations  and  forgivenesses.  The  "  born  judge," 
that  is  to  say  man  himself,  knows  quite  well  whether 
the  feeling  of  his  lieart  is  good  or  bad,  whether  his  con- 
duct is  pure  or  not,  hence  "  that  self-judgment  which 
seeks  to  penetrate  to  the  deeper  recesses  or  to  the  ver^' 
bottom  of  the  heart,  and  the  knowledge  of  self  thus  to 
be  gained  are  the  beginning  of  all  human  wisdom.  .  .  . 

•  TuttniltMn.  f  iB. 

t  Kutt  de&nca :  "  Auloiioiny  oj  wlU  Is  th«t  quality  ot  will  by  whicb 
n  will  (inilependeotJy  ol  &ny  object  willed]  tt  u  Uw  to  ilMK."  Scv 
OiMHi/k^ui.^  .-Uf  Milapkyiik  drr  A'lHiii  II.  s. 
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It  i&  only  the  descent  into  the  hell  of  self-knowledgu 
that  paves  the  way  for  the  ascent  into  heaven."* 

In  regard  to  this  autonomy  of  will  and  this  asceosioa 
into  heaven,  I  beg  the  reader  to  refer  to  the  passage 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Entrance  of  the  Teutons  into  the 
History  of  the  World  (set:  vol.  i.  p.  54()f.),  where  I  briefly 
alluded  to  Kant'&  gloriously  daring  idea.  But  there  is  still 
a  link  wanting  in  the  chain,  to  enable  us  to  grasp  the 
religious  thought  completely.  What  is  it  that  has  given 
me  so  high  an  opinion  of  that  which  I  discovered  on 
my  descent  into  the  abyss  of  the  heart  ?  It  is  the  per- 
ception of  the  high  dignity  uf  man.  For  the  first  btcp 
necessary  to  bring  us  to  the  truly  moral  standpoint  is  to 
root  out  all  the  contempt  of  Self  and  of  the  human  race 
which  the  Christian  Church — in  contrast  to  Christ — 
(sM  voL  i.  p.  7)  has  nurtured.  The  inborn  evil  in  the  heart 
of  man  is  not  destroyed  by  penance,  for  that  again 
diitgs  to  tl]c  outer  world  of  appearance,  but  by  fixing 
our  attention  on  the  lofty  qualities  in  our  own  hearts. 
The  dignity  of  man  grows  with  his  consciousness  of  it. 
It  is  of  great  importance  that  Kant  is  here  in  exact 
agreement  with  Goethe.  Well  known  is  Goethe's  theory 
of  the  three  reverences— for  what  is  above  us.  for  what 
is  equal  to  us,  and  for  what  is  below  us — from  w*hich 
arise  three  kinds  of  genuine  reUgion ;  but  true  re- 
ligion arises  from  a  fourth  "  highest  reverence,"  that 
is,  reverence  for  Self  ;  it  is  only  when  he  has  reached  this 
stage  that  man,  according  to  Goethe,  attains  the  highest 
pinnacle  that    he    is   capable   of   attaining.f     1    have 

*  Kant  writu  not  "  tm  Himmtl/atirl  "  but  "  tw  VnfiMeruuf,"  bM 
uiving  to  the  common  usage  of  this  uoid  in  ordirtuy  speech  oUB- 
uodeni tending  might  eftsily  arise.  Schiller  uyt.  "  The  nionl  irill 
makes  nuta  divine"  (^nMuf  unit  ll'i.rtfc  ;  and  Voilittire.  "Si  Ditu 
H'tsI  pat  daui  nous,  il  H'c.iii.'d  jamais  "  (Poiuu  lur  la  Loi  S'alurtllt), 
Proiuund  ta  also  Goethe's  thought :  "  Since  God  became  roan.  Iti 
erdei  that  we  poor  creatures  o[  Bense  might  grasp  and  oocnpraboBd 
Him.  we  must  see  to  it  especially  that  we  do  not  again  make  Him 
God."     {Briel  4f3  Pntlors  i«  •  •  "  iin  dtn  Ketitn  Paski  in  *  *  *.) 

t  \Vond*rjalue,  Bk.  II.  chap.  i. 
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referred  to  this  theme  in  the  passage  mentioned  above,  at 
the  same  time  also  quoting  Kant ;  I  mast  now  supple- 
ment what  was  there  said  by  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  gloriotiB  passages  of  alt  Kant's  writings;  it  forms 
ihe  onJy  worthy  commentary  to  Goethe's  reUgion  of 
reverence  for  Self.  "  Now  I  set  forth  man  as  asking 
himself :  What  is  tliat  in  mc  wluch  enables  me  to  sacri- 
;fioe  the  inmost  lures  of  my  impulses  and  all  wishes  that 
proceed  from  my  nature,  to  a  law  which  promises  me  no 
advantage  in  return  and  no  penalty  if  I  transgress  it ; 
which  indeed,  the  more  sternly  it  commands  and  the 
less  it  offers  in  return,  the  more  I  reverence  it  ?  This 
question  stirs  our  wiiole  soul  in  amazed  wonder  at  the 
greatness  and  sublimity  of  the  inner  faculty  in  man 
and  the  insolubility  of  the  mj-stery  which  it  conceals 
(for  the  answer  :  '  it  is  freedom,'  would  be  tautological, 
because  it  is  freedom  itself  that  creates  ttte  mystery). 
We  can  never  tire  of  directing  our  attention  to  it  and 
admiring  in  ourselves  a  power  which  yields  to  no  power 
of  nature.  .  .  .  Here  is  what  Archimedes  «-antcd,  but 
did  not  fmd  :  a  firm  point  on  which  reason  could  place 
its  lever,  and  that  without  applying  it  to  the  present 
or  to  a  futiuc  world,  but  merely  to  its  inner  idea  of  free- 
dom (which  immovable  moral  law  provides  as  a  sure 
foundation)  in  order  bj'  its  principles  to  set  in  motion 
the  hiunan  will,  even  in  opposition  to  all  nature."*  It 
is  manifest  that  this  religion  presents  a  direct  contrast 
to  the  mechanical  view.f  Teutonic  science  teaches  the 
most  painfully  exact  fixing  of  that  which  is  present  and 
bids  us  be  satisfied  with  that,  since  it  is  not  by  hypothesis 
or  tricks  of  magic  that  we  can  learn  to  master  the  world 
of  phenomena  but  only  by  accurately,  indeed  sla\-ishly, 
adapting  ourselves  to  it ;  Teutonic  religion, on  the  other 
hand,  opens  up  a  wide  realm,  which  slumbers  as  a  sub- 

*  From   the    book :     Ton   tiium    luutnliiigs   twkobtMtt   iMriukmtu 
Ton  in  der  FktioiapkU  (I796y- 
t  NatutoU)'  alM  to  l^tfalcs  us  "  science  "  ;  on  this  it*  i>.  64  note. 
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Ume  ideal  in  our  inmost  soul,  and  teaches  us  :  here  you 
are  free,  here  you  arc  yourselves  nature— creative,  legis- 
lative ;  the  realm  of  ideals  of  itself  has  no  existence, 
but  by  your  efforts  it  can  truly  come  into  life  ;  as  "  pheno- 
menon "  you  arc  indeed  bound  to  the  uni^'crsal  law  ol 
faultless  mechanical  necessity,  but  experience  teaclies 
you  that  you  possess  autonomy  and  freedom  in  the  inner 
realm  ;— use  them  !  The  connection  between  the  two 
worlds — the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  temporal  Jind  the 
eternal — otherwise  undiscoverable,  lies  in  the  hearts  of 
you  men  yourselves,  and  by  the  moral  conception  of  the 
inner  world  the  significance  of  the  outer  world  is  deter- 
mined :  conscience  teaches  you  that  every  day  ;  it  is 
the  lesson  taught  by  art,  love,  pity,  and  the  whole  hi^ 
tory  of  mankind ;  here  you  are  free,  as  soon  as  you  but 
know  and  will  it ;  you  can  transfigure  the  visible  world, 
become  regenerate  yourselves,  transform  time  to  eternity, 
plough  the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  field — Be  this  then 
your  task !  Religion  shall  no  longer  signify  for  you 
faith  in  the  past  and  hope  for  something  future,  nor  (as 
with  the  Indians)  meie  metaph>'sical  perception — but 
the  deed  of  the  present !  If  you  but  believe  in  yourselves, 
you  have  the  power  to  realise  the  new  "  possible  King- 
dom "  ;  wake  up  then,  for  the  dawn  is  at  hand! 


Christ  and  Kant 

Who  could  fail  to  be  at  once  struck  with  the  affinity 
between  the  rchgious  philosophj'  of  Kant — won  by 
faithful,  critical  study  of  nature — and  the  liviiig  heart 
of  the  teaching  of  Christ  ?  Did  not  the  latter  say,  the 
Kingdom  of  God  is  nut  outside  you,  but  mttiin  you  ? 
But  the  resemblance  is  not  limited  to  tliis  central  point. 
Whoever  studies  Kant's  many  writings  on  religion  and 
moral  law  will  find  the  resemblance  In  manj'  places  ;  for 
example,  lake  Ihcir  *UiluUu  to  the  officially  ivcogniMiJ 
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form  of  religion.  We  find  in  both  the  same  reverential 
clinging  to  the  fonns  regarded  as  sacred,  united  to  com- 
plete independence  of  intellect,  which,  breathing  upon 
a  thing  that  is  old,  transforms  it  into  a  thing  that  is  new.* 
For  example,  Kant  does  not  reject  the  Bible,  but  he  values 
it  not  on  account  of  what  we  "  take  out  "  of  it,  but 
because  of  what  we  "  put  into  it  with  moral  thought. "t 
And  though  he  has  no  objections  to  Churches  "  of  which 
there  are  several  equally  good  forms,"  yet  he  has  the 
courage  frankly  to  say  :  "  To  look  upon  this  statutorj-  ser- 
vice (the  historical  methods  of  praise  and  Church  dogmas) 
as  essential  to  the  service  of  God  and  to  make  it  the  first 
condition  of  divine  pleasure  in  roan  is  a  religious  delusion, 
the  adherence  to  which  is  a  false  service,  i.e.,  a  worship 
of  God  directly  contrarj'to  that  true  ser\ice  demanded  of 
Him."};  Kant,  therefore,  demands  a  religion  "  in  spirit 
and  in  truth,"  and  faith  in  a  God  "  whose  kingdom  is  not 
of  this  world  "  (that  is,  not  of  the  world  of  phenomena). 
He  was,  moreover,  well  aware  of  this  agreement.  In  his  book 
on  religion,  which  appeared  in  his  seventieth  year,  be  gives 
in  about  four  pages  a  concise  and  beautiful  exposition  of 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  exclusively  according  to  the  Gosptl 
of  St.  Matthew,  and  concludes  :  "  Here  now  is  a  complete 
religion  .  .  .  illustrated  moreover  by  an  e.\'ample, 
although  neither  the  truth  of  the  doctrines  nor  the  dignity 
andnobilityof  the  teacher  nccdedany  further  attestation. "§ 
These  few  words  are  very  significant .  For  however  sublime 
and   elevating    everj'ttiing    which    Kant    has   achieved, 


*    JM<  vol,  j,  p,  33t. 

t  Dtr  Shtil  in  Ftkuttdttn.  1  Divitiau.  kuppl«m«iil, 
;  DU  Rtlition.  uam:  Section  a.  Put  3.   IntrodactiuD,     'Itie  UUc 
ol  tlie  jrd  McttoB  of  thi«  part  is  Amnilng  :  "  COQCcrtiiii$  Ph<athood 
as  a  R«sini«at  in  tbs  FiIm  Saivice  ol  the  Good  Pnodple. ' 

j  SactioD  4,  Put  I,  Divijiion  i.  Id  ttus  cxpontion  tbaro  u  ui 
intcipratatloti  which  wiU  not  be  very  acceptable  to  the  "  tegicnaat  of 
(alt«  MTvic*  "  ;  tbe  innAt.  "  wiUe  iit  the  gate  asui  broad  ia  tli«  path 
that  leftdvtb  to  lintiuctioii.  iivl  Uiey  arc  iiuiuy  that  u.Uk  thereon." 
he  inierpTcta  lu  relcmns  to  the  Churcheo  1 
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in  this  direction,  may  be.  it  resembles  more,  I  think,  the 
energetic,  undaunted  preparation  for  a  true  religion  than 
the  religion  itself ;  it  is  a  weeding  out  of  superstition  to 
give  light  and  air  to  faith,  a  sweeping  aside  of  false  serx'ice 
to  make  true  service  possible.  There  is  an  absence  of  any 
visible  picture,  of  any  pnmbte.  Sucli  a  title  even  as 
Religion  mtkin  the  Limiis  of  mere  Reason  makes  us  fear  that 
Kant  is  on  the  wrong  track.  As  Lichtenberg  warns  us : 
"  Seek  to  make  your  accoiml  with  a  God  whom  reason 
alone  has  set  upon  the  tlirone  !  You  will  lind  it  is  impos- 
sible. The  heart  and  the  eye  demand  their  sliare  in 
Him."*  And  j-et  Kant  himself  had  said :  "  To  have 
religion  is  the  duty  of  man  to  himself."  But  as  soon  as 
he  points  to  Christ  and  says :  "  See.  here  you  have  a 
complete  religion !  Here  yon  behold  the  eternal  ex- 
ample 1  " — tiic  objection  no  longer  holds  good  :  for  then 
Kant  is,  as  it  were,  a  second  John,  "  who  goes  before  th^H 
Lord  and  prepares  the  way  for  Him."  It  was  to  tliis^ 
— to  a  purified  Cliristianity — that  the  new  Teutonic 
philosophy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  im- 
pelled all  great  minds.  For  Diderot  I  refer  to  vol.  i. 
p.  336 :  Rousseau's  views  are  weJI  known ;  Voltaire,  the 
so-called  sceptic,  writes : 


£t  pom  nous  tievcr,  tkiKcndons  <laas  nout-mtBiw ! 


1  have  already  referred  to  Wilhctiii  Meister's  WanJerjahre  f 
Schiller  wTote  in  the  year  1795  to  Goethe:  "  I  find  in  tlie_ 
Christian  religion  virlualiter  the  framework  of  all  that 
Highest  and  Noblest,  and  tlie  various  manifestations  > 
it  whicli  we  see  m  life  appear  to  me  to  be  so  repellt-nt  und 
absurd,  because  they  are  imsucccssful  representations 
this  Highest."    Let  us  honestly  admit  the  fact ;  betweei 
Christianity,  as  forced  upon  us  by  the  Chaos  of  Peoples, 
and  the  innermost  soul-faith  of  the  Teutons  there  ha 

*  Polilneit  BtHitrMiiitttn- 
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never  been  anv  real  agreement,  never.  Goetlie  could  sing 
bo!dh- : 

Den  ilatilKlien  ilaiui«n  geroklit't  luro  Ruhm, 

Duo  si«  gehust  das  Chmtentum.* 

And  DOW  comes  forward  an  experienced  pastor  and 
assures  us — as  we  had  long  suspected — tbat  the  German 
peasant  has  really  never  been  converted  to  Christianity.+ 
A  Christianity  such  as  we  cannot  accept  has  only  now 
become  possible  ;  not  because  it  needed  a  philosophy,  but 
because  false  doctrines  had  to  be  swept  aside,  and  a  great 
all-embracing,  true  philosophy  of  life  founded— a  philo- 
sophy from  which  each  will  take  as  mnch  as  he  can,  and 
in  whkh  the  example  and  the  ^vords  of  Christ  will  be 
wthin  the  reach  of  the  meanest  as  well  as  of  the  cleverest, 

With  this  I  look  upon  my  makeshift  bridge,  as  far  ait 
philosophyof  hfeincludingreligion  is  concerned,  as  finished. 
My  exposition  has  been  companitivcly  minute,  because 
npon  such  points  the  utmost  clearness  could  alone  help  the 
reader  and  keep  his  attention  on  the  alert.  In  spite  of  its 
length  the  whole  is  only  a  hasty  sketch  in  which,  as  has 
been  seen,  science  on  the  one  hand  and  religion  on  the 
other  have  claimed  all  our  interest ;  these  two  together 
make  up  a  IK-ing  philosophy  of  life,  and  without  that  we 
possess  no  culture ;  pure  pliilosophy,  on  the  contrary, 
as  a  discipline  and  training  of  the  reason,  is  merely  a  tool, 
and  so  there  is  no  place  for  it  here. 

As  regards  the  prominence  given  at  the  end  to  Immanuet 
Kant.  I  have  been  influenced  by  my  desire  to  be  as  simple 
and  clear  as  possible.     I  tliink  I  slrnll  have  convinced  the 

*  It  rodomuU  to  the  honour  of  tlie  C>«tiiui»  to  have  tuitod  Chrlttl- 
Mltyt 

t  Paul  Gentiie  :  .V/i>i«  BoebocMuntrn  unii  ErUbmistt  alt  D«rfprulor. 
1S95.  In  aa  excky  in  the  Niartrmlli  Crnlury,  Jaonaiy  ttgt,  entilled 
TAt  PriioMtts  0/  th*  Godi,  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  It  »  deoily  proved  that  in 
nil  Catholic  Ireland  the  bclici  ia  the  old  (lo-callcd  huthca)  god*  la 
still  alive ;  the  peaiaati,  however.  maBtl)*  (ear  to  utter  the  word 
"  Godx  "  ;  they  my  "  the  otben  "  or  timirfy  '■  Ihey,"  or  "'  the  royal 
gentry."  seldom  does  ooe  bear  the  explosion  "  the  spirits." 
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reader  that  our  Teutonic  philosophy  is  not  an  individual 
caprice,  but  the  necessary  result  of  the  powerful  develop- 
ment of  our  racial  qualities  ;  never  will  a  single  individual, 
however  great,  really  "  complete  *'  such  a  universal  work. 
never  will  the  anonymous  power  of  a  single  personality, 
working  \^'ith  the  incvitahlcncss  of  nature,  show  such 
all-round  perfection  that  every  one  must  recognise  such 
an  individual  as  a  paragon  and  prophet.  Such  an  idea 
is  Semitic,  not  Teutonic  ;  to  us  it  seems  self-contradictorj-, 
for  it  presupposes  that  personality  in  its  highest  poten- 
tiahty — genius — becomes  impersonal.  The  man  whoreally 
reverences  pre-eminent  intellectual  greatness  will  never 
be  a  slave  to  party,  for  he  lives  in  the  high  school  of  inde- 
pendence, Such  a  gigantic  life-work  as  that  of  Kant, 
"  the  Herculean  work  of  self-knowledge."  as  he  calls  it 
himself,  demanded  special  gifts  and  made  specialisation 
necessarj'.  But  what  does  that  signify  ?  The  man  who 
thioks  Kant's  talent  one-sided.*  must  really  be  in 
poaession  of  an  exceptionally  many-sided  intelleci. 
Goethe  once  said  that  he  felt,  when  reading  Kant,  as  if 
he  were  entering  a  bright  room  ;  truly  very  great  praise 
from  such  lips.  This  rare  luminous  power  is  a  conse- 
quence of  Ins  remarkable  intensity  of  thought.  When 
we  intellectual  pigmies  walk  in  the  brilliant  light  created 

*  I  •hould  here  tike  to  defend  Kint  a^aio&t  tbe  reproach  of  rvpeUoot 
oa»-ridediiMs  which  has  been  sptead  by  SchopenhAUcft  wrltlagt. 
SctiOpCIihauer  asserts  ia  his  Grvtidlagt  der  Moral.  {  6,  that  Kant  will 
tutve  nothing  to  do  with  pity,  and  quotes  passages  which  Kat)t  ew- 
tainly  meant  to  express  someilung  diflerenC.  since  they  are  dincttd 
tolely  ai^Binit  pernicious  MUtiment^ity.  Kant  may  have  iiDd«t- 
estiniated  the  principle  ol  pity  upon  which  J.  J.  Rouuaiu.  anil,  [oUowtag 
bim.  Schopeohauer.  laid  such  stress,  but  he  has  by  no  in<«n3  failed  ti> 
recofDiM  it.  The  touchstone  In  this  case  Is  his  attitude  to  aniirmU 
In  the  JvgendteAre.  f  17.  we  read  Ihat  violence  and  cruelty  to  animal* 
"  Is  quite  contrary  to  the  duty  o(  man  towards  himself,  (or  thereby 
sympathy  with  the  suilerlngs  of  animals  is  blunted  In  man,"  Tlu* 
«t«ndpoiDt  of  kindness  to  animals  as  a  duty  to  self  and  (be  priDCiple 
inculcated,  that  ol  "  gratitude  "  towards  domestic  companioos,  seemt 
to  roe  very  lofty.  Dinceming  viviicctioa.  this  so-caUod  "  lovatass, 
indiflerent "  and  certainly  itrictly  scientific  man  «>y«,  "  PUatul 
physical  etperimt-nt*  merely  for  the  salie  of  speculation  are  abhorrent." 
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by  Kant,  it  is  easy  enough  to  note  the  boundary  of  the 
shadow  that  is  not  yet  illuminated :  however,  but  for 
this  one  incomparable  man  wt:  should  even  to-day  look 
upon  the  shadow  as  daylight.  I  had  another  reason  for 
specially  emphasising  Kant.  The  unfolding  of  our 
Teutonic  culture,  that  is,  the  sum  of  our  work  from  laoo 
to  ifioo.  has  found  in  this  man  a  specially  pure,  compre- 
hensive and  venerable  expression.  Equally  important  as 
natural  philosopher,  thinker,  and  teacher  of  morals — 
whereby  he  unites  in  his  own  person  several  great  branches 
of  our  development — he  is  the  first  perfect  pattern  of  the 
absolutely  independent  Teuton  who  has  put  aside  ever^' 
trace  of  Roman  absolutism,  dogmatism  and  anti-indi- 
vidualism. And  just  as  he  has  emancipated  us  from 
Rome,  so  he  can — whenever  we  please — emancipate  us 
from  Judaism  :  not  by  bitterness  and  persecution,  but 
by  once  for  all  destroying  every  historical  superstition, 
_  every  cabalisticism  of  Spinoza,  e^'ery  materialistic  dog- 
H  matism  (dogmatic  materialism  is  only  the  converse  of 
■     the  same  thing).     Kant  is  a  true  follower  of   Luther; 
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7.  ART  (FROM  Giotto  to  Goethh) 
Tub  Idea  "Art" 


It  is  no  easy  matter  in  these  days  to  speak  about  art  ; 
for,  despite  the  example  of  ail  the  best  German  authors, 
an  absolutely  senseless  limitation  of  the  notion  "  art  " 
has  become  naturalised  among  us,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  systematising  philosophy  of  history  has  cruelly 
paralysed  our  faculty  of  looking  at  historical  facts  witli 
open,  truth-seeking  eyes,  and  of  passing  a  sound  judgment 
upon  them.  I  sincerely  regret  the  necessity  of  mixing  up 
polemical  controversy  with  this  final  section,  where  I 
would  fain  be  soaring  in  the  highest  regions,  but  there  is 
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no  la'ay  out  of  it :  for  in  art  the  most  senseless  errors  are 
U9  firmly  rooted  us  in  religion,  nnd  we  cannot  ngb(l> 
estimate  cither  the  development  of  art  of  the  year  iSoo 
or  its  importance  in  the  nineteenth  century  till  we  have 
tleared  away  all  misconceptions  and  corrected  the 
distorted  misrepresentations  of  bisto^>^  At  any  rate,  if 
I  must  pull  down,  I  shall  try  at  once  to  btiild  up  again, 
and  so  shall  employ  the  exposition  of  traditional  txmttt 
as  a  means  of  revealing  the  true  position. 

In  these  days  a  General  Hialory  of  Art  embraces  only 
plastic  technique,  from  architecture  to  casting  in  pewter ; 
in  a  work  of  this  description  Micliael  Angelo's  Lait 
Judgment,  or  a  portrait  of  Rembrandt  by  himself,  will 
be  found  side  by  side  with  the  lid  of  a  beer-mug  or  the 
back  of  an  umi-chair.  Two  arts,  however,  are  absolutely 
unrepresented,  not  a  word  is  said  about  them,  they  are. 
it  would  Seem,  not  "  art  "  ;  I  refer  to  those  two  which. 
as  Kant  said,  occupy  the  "  highest  place  "  among  all  arts, 
and  about  which  Lcssing  made  the  extremely  happy 
remark  :  "  Nature  meant  them  not  so  much  to  be  united 
as  to  bo  one  and  the  same  art."*  These  arts  are  Poetrj' 
and  Music.  The  view  which  our  art-historians  hold  of 
"art"  might  well  provoke  our  indignation;  it  annihi- 
lates the  life-work  of  Lessing,  Herder,  Schiller,  Goeth< 
who  took  such  pains  to  prove  the  organic  unity  of 
whole  creative  work  of  man,  and  the  primacy  of  the 
among  his  fellows.  I-'rom  the  Laocoon  to  the  MstMdie 
Education  and  to  Goethe's  thoughts  on  the  part  played  by 
art  "  as  nature's  worthiest  interpreter,"  t  through  all  the 
thought  of  the  German  Classics  we  can  trace  tliis  red 
thread — the  great  endeavour  clearly  and  definitely  ti 
determine  the  e.';sence  of  arl,  ns  n  peculiar,  human  capa- 
city ;  when  once  this  is  settled,  the  dignity  of  art,  as  one 
of  the  highest  and  holiest  instruments  for  the  trans* 

*  Xtim  I  aaliiHfH  iv. 

f  CiOttllc  :    ManiHien  nml  Htfittiomn,  Div.  |, 
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figuration  of  all  human  life  and  thought,  is  also  established. 
And  now  come  our  experts  who  go  back  to  Lucian's 
view  ;•  art  is  for  them  a  technique,  a  trade,  and  since  the 
work  of  the  hands  in  poetry  and  music  signifies  nothing, 
these  arc  not  mcluded  in  art.  "  Art "  is  e.\clusivcly 
plastic  art,  but,  to  make  up  for  this,  it  includes  every 
possible  plastic  activity,  every  manttum  /aciura,  every 
handicraft !  The  term  is,  therefore,  not  only  inconsis- 
tently limited  by  ihcm,  but  also  senselessly  widened  to  be 
a  synonym  for  technique.  That  means  the  loss  of  one 
essential  thing  in  art — the  idea  of  the  cre^itive  element.')' 
Let  us  look  with  a  critical  eye  first  at  the  pa-postcrous 
extension,  and  then  at  the  senseless  limitation. 

The  shortest  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  exhaustive 
definition  of  art  is  that  of  Kant :  "  Beautiful  art  is  the  art 
of  gcnius,"J  A  history  of  art  would,  therefore,  be  a 
liistor>'  of  creative  genius,  and  everything  else,  such  as  the 
development  of  technique,  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
viorkcn  in  the  industrial  arts,  the  changes  of  fashion,  &c.. 
would  come  in  merelj'  as  an  explanatory  supplement. 
To  make  technique  the  cliief  thing  is  ridiculous.  It  is  no 
excuse  to  urge  that  the  greatest  masters  were  at  the  same 
time  the  greatest  inventors  and  exponents  of  the  technical 
art ;  that  all  depends  upon  the  reason  why  they  were 
inventors  in  tedmiquc,  and  the  answer  is :  because 
origin'cility  is  the  first  quality  of  the  creative  mind,  in 
\'irtue  of  which  the  original  genius  must  invent  new  means 
o£exprcs&ing  what  he  has  to  say,  new  instruments  for  his 
own  peculiar  and  personal  creations. 

Heaven  forbid  that  I  should  enter  the  stony,  thorny  and 
sterile  sphere  of  iesthetics !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with 
tcsthetics,  but  only  with  art  itself.§    I  cling  firmly  to  what 

•  5«  vol.  i.  p.  302.     C/.  ScluUtt's  Letter  lo  Mcytt  ol  5  J.i;yj. 
t  Cf.  Uie  rcrnvkv  on  Tcchniquo  Iti  contrut  to  Art  aii<I  Sdencc.  vol.  i. 
p.  Ij8.  ;  Khiik  Jer  V'Icilskta/l,  (  46. 

I  "  By  vvcry  theory  ol  art  wc  clo«c  the  patli  to  tru«i  e<)}oyin«iit  : 
luT  no  inoiv  banclul  nuUtly  hat  ever  Lvuu  iiivciitt^." — Cociiu. 

II  21 
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the  Hellenes  tliorotigiily  realised  and  tbe  German  i:Iass:cs 
aJwaj-s  empliasiscd  :  that  poctiy  is  the  root  of  every  art. 
Now  U 1  take  th«  view  of  art  just  given,  and  add  to  it  that 
o!  the  "  historians  of  iirt,"  I  get  so  wide  and  indefinite  a 
tenn  that  it  embraces  my  bccr-jug  and  Homer's  TUmI, 
and  every  ioume>Tnan  with  his  graver  is  put  on  the  same 
level  as  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  And  so  Kant's  "  art  of 
genius  "  vanishes  into  thin  air.  But  the  importance  of 
creative  art,  as  I,  following  Schiller,  have  sketched  it  in 
the  introduction  to  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  same  chapter  have  exempUfied  it  in  the 
Hellenes  (vol,  i.  p.  14),  is  too  significant  a  fact  in  our 
history  of  culture  to  be  sacrificed  in  this  way.  In  the  triad 
philosophy,  religion,  art — which  three  make  up  culture — 
we  could  least  of  all  dispense  with  art.  For  Teutonic  philo- 
sophy is  transcendent,  and  Teutonic  religion  ideal  :  both, 
therefore,  remain  unexpressed,  incommimicable,  invisible 
to  most  eyes,  unconvincing  to  most  hearts,  unless  art  with 
her  freely  creative  moulding  power— re. ,  the  art  of  genius 
— should  intervene  as  mediator.  For  this  reason  the 
Clu"istian  Church — as  formerly  the  Hellenic  faith  in  Gods 
—has  always  sought  the  help  of  art.  and  for  that  reason 
ImmanuclKant  expresses  the  opinion  that  it  is  only  with 
the  help  of  a  "  divine  art  "  that  man  is  able  to  overcome 
mechanical  constraint  by  conscious  inner  freedom.  Since 
we  rcahse  that  mechanical  constraint  exists,  our  pliilo- 
sophj-  of  hfe  (purely  as  philosophj')  must  be  negative  ;  our 
art,  on  the  contrary,  arises  from  our  inward  experience  of 
freedom,  and  is.  therefore,  wholly  and  essentially  positive. 

This  great  and  clear  idea  of  art  we  must  preserve  as  a 
sacred,  living  possession ;  and  if  any  one  speaks  of  "  art  " 
— not  of  artistic  handiwork,  artistic  tedinique,  artistic 
cabinet-making,  &c. — he  must  use  that  sacred  term 
solely  of  the  art  of  genius. 

Genuine  art  alune  forms  the  sphere  in  which  those  two 
worlds,  which  wc  have  just  learned  to  distinguish  (p.  ^Sj) 
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— the  mecliankal  and  tlie  iinmechanical — meet  in  sucli 
a  way  tliat  a  new,  third  world  arises.  Art  is  tliis  third 
world.  Here  freedom,  which  otherwise  remains  only  an 
idea,  an  ctemiiliy  invisible  inner  experience,  reveals  direct 
activity  in  the  world  of  phenomena.  The  law  here  prc< 
vailing  is  not  the  mechanical  law  ;  rather  is  it  in  everj" 
respect  imalogous  to  that  "  Autonomy  "  wliich  stirred 
Kant  to  such  admiration  in  the  moral  sphere  (p.  489), 
And  what  religiuus  instinct  only  vaguely  divines  and  figures 
forth  in  all  kinds  of  mythological  dreams  (vol.  i.  p.  416), 
enters  by  art,  so  to  speak,  "  into  the  daylight  of  life  "  ; 
for  when  art,  of  free  inner  necessity  (genius),  transforms 
the  given,  unfree,  mectianical  necessity  (the  world  of 
phenomena),  it  reveals  a  connectioa  between  the  two 
worlds  which  purely  scientific  obser\'ation  would  never 
have  brouglit  to  light.  The  artist  inters  into  an  alliance 
with  the  investigator  of  nature ;  for  while  he  freely 
shapes,  he  also  "  interprets  "  nature,  that  is,  he  looks 
deeper  into  the  heart  of  things  than  the  measuring  and 
weighing  observer.  With  the  philosopher  too  he  joins 
liunds ;  the  logical  skeleton  receives  from  him  a  blooming 
body  and  learns  the  reason  of  its  being  in  (he  world  ;  as 
proof  I  need  only  refer  to  Goethe  and  Sciiiller,  who  both 
attain  the  loftiest  heighte  of  their  powers  and  their  signifi- 
cance for  tile  Teutonic  race  after  tliey  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  Kant,  but  thereby  show  the  world  in  quite 
a  different  manner  from  Schelling  and  his  fellows  what 
incalculable  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the  thougtit 
of  the  great  Konigsberg  Professor.* 

*  Since  Goethe  lui  undoubtoilly  liov  and  there  boon  infliwnced  hy 
ScheUing  «iid  this  has  often  led  lo  abiolutely  Um  judgmenl»,  the 
fMt  moat  be  emphasised  that  he  placed  Kunt  fui  abo\-e  any  <it  lu> 
Huooeason.  At  the  time  uheo  F-xbu  ixaiX  SchelliciK  were  at  tlie  zenith 
ul  their  iurucnce,  and  Hegel  waa  banning  to  write.  Covtlie  exprcbted 
Ihc  opinion  :  "  ^pecnlatioii  oa  the  SaperhumaD,  in  spile  of  ull  K&nt't 
warniiiff*.  Is  a  v*ln  foil."  When  Schellirnf"*  lifo'WOrk  «-&«  already 
kuunii  10  iho  uuiUI  (m  1817),  C'Oelbe  said  to  Victor  Cotiiila  iliat  he 
liad  bcguu  to  mcl  haul  ngAiu  ^od  was  delighted  with  the  uiieA.uiipled 
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Art  and  Ruligion 

The  rclatioti  between  art  and  ivUgion  hu»  iitill  to  he 
mciitiuued.  Tliia  reLition  is  so  manifold  :ind  intimate 
that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  aualj*:)*:  it  ciilioaUy.  In  the 
present  connection  the  following  should  be  noted.  A:»  I 
have  sl3ou-n  in  iiuiny  passages  in  this  book,  among 
the  Indo-Teutoiiic  peoples  rehgion  is  always  "  creative  " 
in  the  artistic  sense  of  tlic  uord,  and  tticrcfore  related  to 
art.  Our  religion  never  was  history,  never  exposition  of 
chronicles,  but  always  inner  experience  and  the  intei- 
prctation,  by  free,  reproductive  activity,  of  this  cxpeiiui' 
as  well  as  of  siirroimding  nature,  which  means  the  nature 
of  experience  ;  our  whole  art,  on  the  other  hand,  owes  its 
origin  to  religious  myths.  But  as  we  are  no  longer  abk- 
to  follow  the  simple  impulse  of  creative  myth-production, 
oiu*  myths  must  be  the  outcome  of  the  highest  and  deepest 
reflection.  The  material  is  at  hand.  The  true  source 
of  all  religion  to-day  is  not  an  indehnite  feeling,  not 
interpretation  of  nature,  but  the  actual  experience  of 
dermite  human  beings ;  •  witli  Buddha  and  with  Clirist 
religion  has  become  realistic — a  fact  which  is  consistently 
overlooked  by  the  philosophers  of  religion,  and  of  which 
mankind  as  a  whole  has  not  yet  become  conscious.  Bui 
what  these  men  experienced  and  what  we  experience 
tluougli  them  is  not  sometliing  mechanically  "  real,"  but 
something  much  more  real  than  that,  an  experience  of  our 
inmost  being.    And  it  is  only  now,  in  the  light  of  our  new 

cIcuiitESi  ol  lua  lUougUt ;  bu  aUUud  «l»o :  "  Lc  tytitmt  Jt  Kant  MVii 
pu  ditniil."  Six  yean  later  Covths  cotnpl^ied  to  CbanoeUor  von 
Uiillor  thftl  Scbcllliig's  "  oinblguons  vxpmiiion!> "  ha<l  pat  back 
rdlloiial  tboology  Alty  yuan,  "fin  ptnoniiUty  of  Scholliog.  ccnun 
quobtiis  oi  Lis  style,  and  certain  toidonclca  o(  h\»  tbouglit.  dIUu 
lascinated  Goethe:  but  vo  gnat  a  mind  coulil  ucN-cr  i:oiiimit  tlic 
error  of  regaiding  Kant  aud  ScbcUtng  At  conimeu'vnblo  mBgnituito. 
(For  the  abo\ne  quotationx  itt  tlie  OttptStlu,  cd.  by  Uicdennii 
i.  J05.  iii.  »90.  iv.  aa?). 

*  i>M  Ui«  tvliule  ul  ciiap.  iii.,  esjjedaU)'  p.  iSsl. 
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philosophy,  that  this  inner  meaning  h»s  become  quite 
clear  ;  It  is  on!)'  now — when  the  faultless  mechanism  of  all 
phenomena  is  irrefutably  proved — that  wu  arc  able  to 
purge  religion  of  the  last  trace  of  materialism.     But 
hereby  art  bcfcomcs  more  and  more  indispensable.    For 
we   cannot   express  in  words  what  a  figure  like  Jesus 
Christ  signifies,  what  it  reveals ;  it  is  something  in  the 
inmost  recesses  of  our  souls,  something  apart  from  time 
and   space — somcthinf;  which  cannot   be    exhaustively 
or  fvtn  adequately  e.\pressed  by  any  logical  chain  of 
thought ;  with  Christ  it  is  a  question  solely  of  that 
"  nature  which  is  subordinate  to  a  will  "  (as  Kant  said, 
p,  484).  not  of  that  which  makeji  the  will  subordinate  to 
itself,  that  is,  it  is  a  question  of  that  natiu'c  in  which  the 
artist  is  at  home,  and  from  whic])  he  alone  is  able  to  build 
a  bridge  over  into  the  world  of  phenomena.    The  art  of 
genius  forces  the  visible  to  serve  the  Invisible.*    Now  in 
Jesus  Christ  it  is  the  corporeal  revelation,  to  which  His 
whole  earthly  hfc  belongs,  that  is  tiie  Visible,  and.  in  so 
far,  to  a  certain  extent,  only  an  allegorical  representation 
of  the  invisible  being  ;  but  this  allegory  is  indispensable, 
for  it  was  tiie  revealed  personality — not  a  dogma,  not  a 
sj'stem,  certainly  not  tlic  thought  that  here  the  Word 
invested  with  a  distinct  personality  went  about  in  flesh 
and  blood — that  made  the  unparalleled  impression  and 
completely  triinsfonned  the  inner  being  of  men ;  with 
death  the  personality— that  is,  the  only  effectual  thing — 
disappeared.     What  remains  is  fragment  and  outline.     In 
order  that  the  example  may  retain  its  miraculous  power, 
that  the  Christian  rehgion  may  not  lose  its  character  as 
actual,  real  experience,  the  figure  of  Jesus  Christ  must 
evcf  be  bom  anew ;  otherwise  there  remains  only  a  vain 
tissue  of  dogmas,  and  the  personality— whose  cxtra- 

*  Tlii*  i*  not  iwtbetic  Ibeory,  bnt  the  experience  of  croalive  ariinb. 
Tints  Rag>n«  Fromontin  says  in  his  cxquiMte  and  thoroughly  Acicntlic 
tMMk  l^t  MaUrft  il'nMn/w't  <td.  7.  p.  :) :  "  L'art  de  ptindit  M  Fml 
4'Mprimtf  I'imiiibie  par  Is  vitiMe." 
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oidiaary  influence  was  the  sole  source  of  tliis  religion— 
becomes  crystallised  to  an  abstraction.  As  soon  as  the 
eye  ceases  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  tlie  personality  of 
Cltrist  feides  furtiier  and  further  away  and  in  place  of 
living  and — as  I  said  before — ^realistic  religion,  there 
remains  cithor  stupid  idolatry,  or  an  Aristotelian  structufi* 
of  reason  made  up  of  pure  abstractions.  We  saw  this  in 
(lie  case  of  Dante,  in  whose  creed  the  tme  sure  foundatioo 
of  religion  possible  to  us  Teutons — experience— is  alto- 
gether absent  and  tlic  name  of  Christ  consequcnlly  not 
once  mentioned  (r/.  pp.  io6.  425).  Only  one  human 
power  is  capable  of  rescuing  religion  from  the  double 
danger  of  idolatrj-and  philosophic  Deism  ;•  that  power 
»  art.  For  it  is  art  ainnc  that  can  give  new  birth  to  the 
original  form,  i.e..  the  original  experience.  In  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  who  is  perhaps  the  greatest  creative  genius  that 
ever  lived,  wc  have  a  striking  example  of  the  way  in  which 
art  steers  safely  between  these  two  cliffs  ;  his  hatred  of  all 
dogma,  his  contempt  of  all  idolatry,  his  power  to  gi\"e 
shape  to  the  true  subject-matter  of  Christianity,  namely, 
tlie  figure  of  Christ  Himself,  have  been  emphasised  by  mc 
in  the  first  chapter  (vol .  i.  p.  82) ;  they  signifj-  the  davni 
of  a  new  day.  And  we  might  prove  the  same  of  e\-ery 
artistic  genius  from  him  to  Beethoven. 

Tliis  point  1  may  require  to  explain  more  fully,  to  make 
the  relation  between  art  and  religion  perfecth*  clear. 

I  said  on  p.  20t  that  a  mechanical  interpretation 
of  the  world  is  consistent  only  witli  an  ideal  religion ; 
I  think  I  have  pro\'ed  this  irrefutably  in  tlic  previous 

•  Ths*e  two  tendencies  become  more  concrete  to  o»  when  w»  think 
of  theni  as  Jc^iitiJni  anJ  Pieti»m  {the  c*irtclative  ol  Deittn).  For 
<*Gb  of  tlieae  finds  in  an  apparent  cantraiit  a  compUimentaix  form,  into 
which  it  is  liable  to  ai«T(;e.  The  correlative  of  Jnoitiam  is  Bfattttutisoi : 
M  Ptnl  de  Lagardo  hcu  rightly  remarked :  "  Thtr  n-ater  in  tliCM  com- 
mnaicaiinf  pipet  is  always  at  tlio  aame  height"  (Dtutidt  SeArifie*. 
«].  iSgi,  p.  49);  all  Jesuitical  natural  science  is  just  as  itrictly  der- 
matic and  materialUtic  as  tlut  of  any  Holbach  or  De  Lametttio ;  the 
correlative  of  abstract  Deism  is  Pietism  with  its  laitli  la  Hie  letter. 
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section.  Now  what  is  the  distinguisliing-mark  of  an  ideaJ 
religion  i  Its  absolute  existence  in  tlie  present.  We 
recognised  this  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  Mystics ;  they 
put  timi?  aside  like  a  cast-off  garment ;  they  wish  to  dwell 
neither  upon  creation— in  which  the  materialistic  religions 
find  the  guarantee  of  God's  power — nor  upon  future  re- 
ward and  punishment  :  rather  is  the  present  time  to  them 
"like  eternity "  (p.  421).  The  scientific  philosophy 
which  has  been  built  up  by  the  intellectual  work  of  the 
last  centuries  has  given  clear  and  comprehensible  ex- 
pression to  tliis  feeling.  Teutonic  philosophy  has  from 
the  first  "turned  on  two  hinges";  (i)The  ideality  of  space 
and  time  ;  (2)  the  reality  of  the  idea  of  freedom.*  That 
is  at  the  same  time— if  I  may  so  express  myself— the 
formula  of  art.  For  in  the  creations  of  art  the  freedom 
of  the  will  proves  itself  real,  and  time — as  compared  with 
the  inner,  unmechanical  world — a  mere,  inconstant  idea. 
Art  is  the  everlasting  Present.  And  it  is  that  in  two 
respects.  In  the  first  placeit  liold.'i  time  in  its  spell :  what 
Homer  creates  is  as  young  to-day  as  it  was  tiircc  thousand 
years  ago  ;  he  who  stands  before  the  tomb  of  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici  feels  himself  in  the  presence  of  Micliael  Angelo ; 
the  art  of  genius  does  not  grow  old.  Rforeover,  art  is 
the  Present  in  the  sense  that  only  that  which  is  absolutely 
without  duration  is  present.  Time  is  divisible,  infinitely 
so,  a  flash  of  lightning  is  only  relatively  shorter  than  a  life 
of  a  himdrcd  years,  tlie  latter  only  relatively  longer  than 
the  former  ;  whereas  the  Present  in  the  sense  of  something 
whicti  has  no  duration  is  shorter  than  the  shortest  think- 
able time  and  longer  than  all  conceivable  eternity  :  this 
applies  to  art ;  the  works  of  art  have  an  absolutely 


*  C/.  Kant :  PorUtJkrittt  der  Metapliyfih,  Supplctnent.  Ai  ««  aot. 
the  Real  which  it  il«rt\-ed  from  the  twtimony  of  sense  is  iDterpr«t«d 
as  an  idea,  wbercai  the  Idea  which  \%  fpvta  hy  inner  axpcriMce  ii 
interpreted  as  real.  It  \*  exactly  like  tbc  CoponiicaD  theory  ol  motion  : 
what  vita  supposed  to  be  moWng,  ten*,  and  what  was  suppovt  tn 
rest,  mot'M. 
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momentary  effect  said  at  the  same  time  awaken  the  filing 
of  cvcrlastingncss.  Goethe  somewhere  distingoishes  Iroe 
art  trom  dream  and  shadow  by  sajing  thai  art  is  "  a  living, 
momentarj'  revelation  of  the  inscrutable."  Even  this 
much-abused  word  "  revelation  "  receives  in  the  light  of 
Tentonic  philosophy  a  perfectly  clear  sense  devoid  of  all 
extnivagance :  it  means  the  opening  of  the  gate  which 
separates  us  (as  mechanical  phenomena)  from  the  timeless 
world  of  freedom.  Art  keeps  watch  over  the  gate.  A 
work  of  art — let  us  say  Michael  Angelo's  Night — shows 
the  gate  wide  open  :  wc  step  from  the  surroimdings  of 
the  temporal  into  the  prownre  of  the  Timeless.  As  this 
artist  himself  says  triumphantly,  "  DaW  arte  i  vinta  la 
nartua  .' "  (Natiue  is  conquered  by  art) ;  tliat  is  to  say,  the 
Visible  is  forced  to  gi^-e  shape  to  the  Invisible — the  Inevit- 
able is  forced  to  ser\'C  freedom  ;  the  stone  now  presents 
a  li\'ing  revelation  of  the  Inscrutable. 

What  powerful  5upport  a  religion  resting  on  direct 
experience  deri\-es  from  such  a  power  must  be  plain  to  all. 
Art  is  capable  of  alwaj-s  bringing  to  new  life  the  former 
experience ;  it  can  reveal  in  the  pcrs-onality  the  super- 
personal  element,  in  the  ephemeral  phenomenon  the  un- 
ephemeral ;  a  Leonardo  gives  us  the  figure  and  a  Bach 
the  voice  of  Jesus  Christ,  now  for  ever  present.  More- 
over, art  elsewhere  reveals  that  religion  which  had  found 
in  the  One  its  inimitable,  convincing  existence,  and  we  are 
deeply  moved  when,  in  a  portrait  of  DUrer  or  Rembrandt 
by  tliL-ir  own  hand,  we  look  into  eyes  which  introduce  us 
to  that  same  world  in  which  Jesiw  Christ  "  li\'cd  and 
movfd  and  had  his  being."  the  threshold  of  which  can  be 
crossed  neither  bj-  words  nor  thoughts.  Something  of 
this  is  in  all  subUme  art,  for  it  is  this  that  makes  it  subline. 
Not  only  the  countenance  o!  man,  but  evcrj'tliing  that  the 
^e  of  man  sees,  that  the  thought  of  man  grasps  and  has 
moulded  anew  according  to  the  law  of  inner,  unmechanical 
freedom,  opens  that  gate  of  "  momentary  revelation  "  ; 
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for  ever>'  work  of  art  brings  its  face  to  face  with  the 
creative  artist,  that  is,  with  the  rule  of  that  at  once 
transcendent  and  real  world  from  which  Clirist  speaks 
when  he  says  that  the  Kingdom  of  God  lies  in  Hits  life 
like  a  treasure  buried  in  the  soil.  Look  at  one  of  the 
numerous  representations  ot  Christ  by  Rembrandt,  c.j., 
The  Hundred  Gulden  etching,  and  hold  beside  it  his  Land' 
scape  with  Three  Trees  my  meaning  will  become  clear. 
And  the  reader  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say,  Art  is  not 
indeed  Religion — for  ideal  Religion  is  an  actual  pro- 
cess in  the  inmost  heart  of  every  individual,  the  process 
of  conversion  and  regeneration,  of  which  Christ  spoke — 
but  Art  transports  us  into  the  atmosphere  of  religion, 
explains  alt  nature  to  us,  and  by  its  sublime  revelations 
stirs  our  inmost  being  so  deeply  and  directly  that  many 
men  only  get  to  know  what  religion  is  by  Art.  That 
the  converse  is  also  true  is  manifest  without  further 
words,  and  we  can  understand  how  Goethe — who  cannot 
be  reproached  with  piety  in  the  ecclesiastical  sense — 
could  assert  that  only  religious  men  possessed  creative 
power.* 

So  much  to  (lefme  what  we  are  to  understand  by. 
and  reverence  in,  the  term  "  art "  and  to  prevent  a 
weakening  of  the  idea  by  uncritical  extension.  The 
theoretical  definition  of  art  I  have  thought  fit  to  supple- 
ment by  reference  to  the  importance  of  the  art  of  genius 
in  the  work  of  culture  generally,  by  which  the  signifi- 
cance of  art  is  concretely  presented  to  the  mind.  We 
see  how  far  polemics  may  lead  us  in  a  short  time '.  I 
therefore  turn  now  to  the  second  point :  the  senseless 
limitation  which  our  art-historians  affect  in  the  use  of 
the  term  "  art." 

"  C/.  Tlie  Convermiion  with  Riemer  on  ^Urcli  36,  1814. 
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Poetry  Wedded  to  Music 

No  histor)-  of  nrt  of  ihe  present  day  makes  any  men- 
tion of  poetry  or  music  ;  the  former  now  belongs  to 
literature— tlie  art  of  wTiting  letters— the  latter  stands 
in  a  category  by  itself,  neitlicr  fish  nor  flesh,  its  technique 
being  too  abstruse  and  diflicult  to  awaken  interest  or 
be  understood  outside  the  narrow  circle  of  professional 
musicians,  and  its  influence  too  physical  and  general 
not  to  be  regarded  somewhat  contemptuously  by  the 
learned  as  the  art  of  the  mhera  flehs  and  the  superficial 
diletiariti.  And  yet  we  have  but  to  open  our  eyes  and 
look  around  us  to  see  that  poctr>'  not  only  occupies  in 
itself,  as  the  philosophers  assert,  the  "  highest  place  " 
among  all  arts,  but  is  the  direct  source  of  almost  all 
creative  activity  and  the  creative  focus  even  of  tho«- 
works  of  art  which  do  not  directly  depend  upon  it.  More- 
over, every  historical  and  evcrj'  critical  investigation 
will  convince  us,  as  they  did  Lessing.  that  poetry  and 
music  are  not  two  arts,  but  rather  "  one  and  the  same 
art."  It  is  the  poet  wedded  to  music  that  ever  awakens 
us  to  art ;  it  is  he  who  opens  our  ej'es  and  cars  ;  in  him. 
more  than  in  any  other  creator,  reigns  that  commanding 
freedom  which  subordinates  nature  to  its  will,  and  as  the 
freest  of  all  artists  he  is  unquestionably  the  foremost. 
All  plastic  art  might  be  destroyed  and  yet  poetiy — the 
poet  wedded  to  music — would  remain  untouched ;  the 
empire  of  music  would  not  be  an  inch  narrower,  only 
here  and  there  devoid  of  form.  It  Js  indeed  an  inexact 
expression  when  we  say  that  poctiy  is  the  "  first  "  among 
the  arts :  rather  is  it  the  only  art.  Poetrj*  is  the  all- 
embracing  art  which  gives  all  other  arts  life,  so  that 
where  the  latter  emancipate  themselves,  they  needs 
must  carrj-  on  an  ars  poetica  on  their  own  account — with 
as  much  success  as  may  be.  Only  tliink  :  is  the  plastic 
art  of  the  Hellenes  conceivable  without  their  poetical 
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art  ?  Did  not  Homer  guide  the  chisel  of  Phidias  ? 
Had  not  the  Hellenic  poet  to  create  the  forms  before  the 
Hellenic  artist  could  re-create  them  ?  Are  we  to  believe 
that  the  Greek  architect  would  have  erected  inimitably 
perfect  temples  had  not  the  poet  conjured  up  before 
his  mind  such  glorious  di\'ine  forms  that  he  felt  com- 
pelled to  devote  to  the  work  of  invention  every  fibre 
of  his  being,  so  as  not  to  fall  too  far  short  of  that  which 
hovered  before  his  own  imagination  and  that  of  his  con- 
temporaries as  di\ine  and  worthy  of  the  Gods  ?  It  is 
the  same  with  ourselves.  Our  plastic  art  depends  partly 
on  Hellenic,  partly  and  to  a  large  extent  upon  Christian 
religious  poetry.  Before  the  sculptor  can  grasp  tlicm, 
the  forms  must  exist  in  tlie  imagination  ;  tlie  God  must 
be  believed  in,  before  temples  are  built  to  him,  Here 
we  see  religion — as  Goethe  bade  us  to  see— the  source 
of  all  productiveness,  But  historical  religion  must  have 
attained  poetical  shape  before  we  can  represent  and 
understand  it  in  plastic  form:  the  Gospel,  the  legend, 
the  poem  is  the  forerunnfir  and  forms  the  indispensable 
commentary  to  every  Last  Supper,  cvcrj'  Crucifixion, 
every  Inftmo.  The  Teutonic  artist,  however,  in  accord- 
ance witl)  bis  true,  analytic  nature,  as  soon  as  he  had 
mastered  the  technique  of  his  craft,  went  much  deeper : 
he  shared  with  the  Indian  the  leaning  towards  nature; 
hence  the  two-fold  inclination  which  strikes  us  so  much 
in  Albrecht  Dlirer :  outwards,  to  painfully  exact  ob- 
servation and  lovingly  conscientious  reproduction  of 
every  blade  of  grass,  ever>'  beetle— in w-irds,  into  the 
inscrutable  inner  nature,  by  means  of  the  human  image 
and  profound  allegories.  Here  the  most  genuine  re- 
ligion is  at  work  and  for  that  reason — as  I  have  already 
proved — the  most  genuine  art.  Here  we  sec  exactly 
reflected  the  mental  tendency  towards  Nature  of  the 
Mystics,  tlie  tendency  towards  the  dignity  of  man  of 
the  Humanists,  the  tendency  towards  tlie  inadequacy 
of  the  world  of  phenomena  of  the  naturalist-philosopher. 
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Every  one  of  them  in  fact  contributes  his  stone  to  the 

building  of  the  new  world,  and  since  the  uniform  spiril 

of  a  definite  human  racp  prcdominntes,  all  the  diJTerem 

parts  fit  fx.ictly  into  each  other.     I  am  tliereforc  fnt 

from  denyint;  that  our  plastic  art  has  emancipated  itself 

much  more  from  poetrj-  (t.*'.,  word-poetry)  than  it  di<i 

among  the  Hellenes  ;    I  believe  indeed  that  we  can  trace 

a  gradual  development  in  this  direction  from  the  thirteenth 

centurj'  to  the  present  day.     Yet  we  mii«t  admit  thnt 

this  art  cannot  be  understood  unless  wc  take  into  account 

the  genera)  development  of  culture,  and  if  wc  do  this 

we  shall    at    once  see  that  all-powerful,    free    poeiT)' 

everywhere  preceded,  took  the  lead  and  smoothed  the 

«*ay  for  her  manifoldly  restricted  sisters.    A  Francis 

of  Assist  had  to  press  nature  to  his  burning  heart  and 

a  Gottfried  von  Strassburg  inspircdly  to  describe  it, 

before  men's  eyes  were  opened  and  the  brush  could 

attempt  to  delineate  it ;  a  great  poetical  work  had  been 

completed  in  every  di.strict  of  Europe — from  Florence 

to  London — before  the  painter  recognised  the  dignity  of 

the  human  countenance,    and  personality  began  to  take 

the  place  of  pattern  in  Iiis  works.     Before  a  Rembrandl 

could  reveal  his  greatness,  a  Shakespeare  had  to  live. 

In  the  case  of  allegory  the  relation  of  the  plastic  arts 

to  poetry  is  so  striking  that  no  one  can  be  blind  to  it. 

Here  the  artist  himself  wishes  to  invent  poetically.     In 

the    Introduction  (p.  L\)    I    quoted   words  of    Michael 

Angclo.  in  which  he  puts  the  stone  and  unwritten  page 

on  the  same  footing,  and  says  that  into  neither  of  them 

docs  anything  come  but  what  he  wills.     He  therefore 

creates  poetically  as  with  the  pen.  so  with  the  chisel 

and  the  brush. 

The  kindled  matMe'*  bast  m&y  wear 
More  poe«y  upon  its  tpeAldng  brow 
Tliaii  aught  Icvi  tlian  the  Homeric  pugo  niay  l>ear ! 

Bmoi*  <"Proph«:y  of  Dante"). 

Michael     Angclo's      Creation     of     Light     is    liis 
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invention,  but  we  should  not  understand  it  did  it 
nut  rest  upon  a  well-known  myth.  And  his  figures, 
Day  and  Night,  with  Lorenzo  de*  Medici  jabove  them, 
what  are  they  if  not  poetical  creations  ?  Surely  they 
arc  not  merely  two  naked  ligurcs  and  a  draped  one. 
What  then  lias  been  added  ?  Something  which,  by  th« 
power  which  it  lias  of  stirring  the  fecUngs,  is  just  as  closely 
related  to  music  as  it  is  to  poetry  by  its  awakening  of 
thoughts.  It  is  an  heroic  attempt  to  create  poetically, 
by  means  of  the  mere  world  of  phenomena,  without  the 
help  of  an  existing  poetical  fable,  and  tliat  necessarily 
mean:^  by  way  ol  allegory.  The  great  work  of  Michael 
Angelo  can,  in  fact,  only  be  understood  and  judged  as 
poetic  creation,  and  the-  samu  holds  of  Rembrandt  and 
Beethoven  :  all  aesthetic  wrangling  on  this  point,  and  on 
tlie  limits  of  expression  in  the  various  arts,  is  settled 
when  we  grasp  the  simple  fact  that  clear  ideas  can  only 
be  communicated  by  language  ;  from  this  it  follows  that 
every  plastic  creation  must  lack  deliniteness  of  idea 
and  in  so  far  exercise  a  "  musical  "  effect,  if  it  is  to  have 
any  at  ail ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  this  plastic  creatiou 
must,  inasmuch  as  it  is  devoid  of  music,  be  interpreted 
by  ideas  and  in  so  far  is  to  be  regarded  "  poetically." 
"  Night "  is.  ol  course,  but  one  word,  but  in  spite  of 
tliat.  thanks  to  the  magic  power  of  language,  it  unrolls 
a  whole  poetical  programme.  And  thus  wc  see  that 
plastic  art.  even  where  it  follows,  as  much  as  possible, 
its  own  independent  course,  yet  stretches  out  both 
luinds  to  the  poet.  "  who  is  wx-dded  to  music  " ;  if  it  has 
not  borrowed  the  matter  from  him,  it  must  receive  from 
him  the  soul  that  will  give  life  to  its  work. 

1  do  not  think  I  need  say  anything  more  to  prove 
that  a  histor>'  of  art  which  leaves  out  poetry  is  just  as 
!)tinsuless  as  the  famous  representation  of  Hamlcl  without 
the  Prmce.  And  yet  1  shall  immediate!)'  show  that 
the    most    daring    historico-piuluouphiLal    a^iaertions   ol 
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well-known  sdiokrs  rest  on  this  view.  Wlit-n  in  one 
scene  Rosencnintz  and  GuiJdenstem  do  not  .-ippear  on 
tlie  stage,  it  scums  empty  to  our  historians  of  art.  But, 
as  I  was  speaking  oi  tlie  poet  whose  words  are  wedded  to 
music,  and  as  the  twin-sister  of  the  poet,  Polylij'mnia,  'a 
included  in  tlie  anathema  and  not  regarded  as  present- 
able, I  must  still  say  a  word  about  her  art,  before  going 
im  to  discuss  the  historical  delusions. 

It  is  now  a  universally  acknowledged  lact  that  in  all 
the  branches  of  the  Indo-European  group  in  ancient 
times  poetry  was  at  the  &:unc  lime  music :  evidence 
regarding  the  Indians,  Hellenes  and  Teutonic  peoples 
is  to  be  found  in  all  the  more  recent  histories.  Among 
the  books  which  contributed  most  in  tlie  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  formation  of  a  sound  judgment  on  this  point, 
those  of  Fortlage,  Westphal,  HclmlioHz  and  Ambixis 
on  the  music  of  the  Greeks  deser%'e  special  mention: 
they  clearly  show  that  music  was  valued  as  highly  by 
the  Greeks  as  poetry  and  plastic  art,  and  that  at  the 
time  of  the  greatest  splendour  of  Greek  culture  music 
and  poetry'  were  bo  closely  allied  and  intertwined  "  that 
the  historj'  of  Hellenic  music  cannot  be  separated  from 
thchistory  of  Hellenic  poetry  and  vice  versa."*  Wliat 
we  to-day  admire  as  Hellenic  poetry  is  only  a  torso; 
for  it  was  the  music  which  organically  belonged  to  them 
that  first  "  raised  the  Pindaric  ode,  the  Sophoclcan 
scene,  into  the  full  brilliancy  of  the  Hellenic  day."  H 
modem  ideas  should  hold  good,  wliich  have  established 
the  threefold  division.  Literature,  Music.  Art,  and  liavi; 
bonished  all  that  is  sung  from  literature  and  still  more 
from  art,  tht-n  all  Greek  poetry  must  belong  to  the  liis- 
tory  of  music — not  to  literature  or  to  art !  That  gives 
something  to  think  about.  In  the  meantime,  music 
has  passed  tlirough  a  great  de\'elopmcnt  (to  which  I 
shall  retain  in  imutUer  connection),  whereby  it  has  not 
!  *  AmLnw :  CttcticiH  lUr  .1/iuM,  juJ  ed.  L  119. 
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lost  in  dignity  or  independence,  but  on  the  cuntmry 
lias  become  more  and  more  powerful  in  expression,  and 
therefore  more  capable  of  artistic  form.  Here  we  have 
not  merely  development,  as  our  historians  of  music 
would  fain  represent  it,  but  the  passing  o^-c^  of  tliis  art 
from  Hellenic  into  Teutonic  bands.  The  Teuton— in 
all  the  branches  of  this  group  of  peoples — is  the  most 
musical  being  on  earth  ;  music  is  his  special  art.  that 
in  which  he  is  among  all  mankind  the  incomparable 
master.  We  ha\'C  seen  how  in  ancient  times  the  Teu- 
tons did  not  lay  aside  the  harp  even  wlien  on  horseback, 
and  how  their  most  capable  kings  were  pcr^nally  the 
leaders  of  instruction  tn  singing  (vol.  i.  p.  327] :  the  ancient 
Goths  could  invent  no  other  term  for  reading  {iesen) 
than  singing  (singen),  "  as  they  knew  no  kind  of  com- 
munication in  elevated  speech  but  what  was  sung."* 
And  so  tlic  Teuton,  as  soon  as  in  the  thirteenth  century 
he  had  awakened  to  independence  and  (0  some  extent 
shaken  off  the  deadening  spell  of  Rome,  at  once  de\'Oted 
lumself  to  that  harmony  and  polyphony  which  is  natural 
to  him  alone  :  the  development  starts  in  the  thoroughly 
Teutonic  Netherlands  (the  home  of  Beetho\'en)  and  tor 
at  least  three  centuries  its  one  finn  support  and  cradle, 
so  to  speak,  is  there  and  in  the  north  gencrally.f  It 
was  only  at  a  later  time  that  the  Ralians.  who  were 
really  pupils  of  the  Germans,  attained  to  importance 
in  music  ;  even  Palestrina  follows  closely  in  the  footsteps 
of  the  men  of  the  north.{      .\nd  that  which  was  so 

*  Launprcclit :  DtuUcAe  G**(kitkk.  iz>A  ed.  I.  174. 

t  Th«  uiual  exclusive  empluuiung  of  tlie  N'elhubndt  is.  as  Aintirot 
nbown.  an  historical  cnoi :  Fr«ncliinen,  Gcrmacii.  English,  lutvo  U>  a 
great  extent  aui>ted  1  see  Ux.  ctt.  iii.  nd.  ax  wcU  ax  ibo  following 
lectioD  aad  tlie  whole  ol  Ok.  II.  It  is  iiitcrntiiig  to  Uarn  tliat  Milton'* 
lather  h'sb  a  conipojet.  For  furthvc  fiicts  see  Rictnonu's  GticJkicUt 
Jer  MustktksQrie  and  Itttuttatio*  twr  MmtkituiiUlitr. 

',  It  is  very  noteworthy  thftt  Pnlwtiiiia'ti  tniuhor.  Uie  Frenchman 
Coudiaul,  was  %  Calvlaist.  who  wu  killed  on  iho  night  uf  Saint  Ilar- 
lliulonicw ;  for  as  Paleatrina  in  itylc  aixl  i'uiiii<tt  of  writiug  falluucit 
his  tMcfaer  tiiust  clotety  (im  Anibro«.  II.  p.  1 1  ol  V.)  oe  loc  thai  Uiu 
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enlhu&iastiuilJy  begun  went  on  without  it  break.  Id 
Josquin  de  Fiia,  a  contemporary  of  Raphael,  Teutonic 
mtisic  had  already  produced  a  genius.  From  Josquin  to 
Beethoven,  on  the  thrcsliold  of  tlie  ninetwnth  century, 
the  development  of  this  di\-ine  ajt,  which,  as  Shakc-spi-arc 
says,  alone  can  transform  tiic  inmost  nature  of  nt>ui— 
has  progressed  smoothly  and  uninterruptedly,  Uusic. 
zealously  cultivated  and  furthered  by  thousands  and 
tens  of  Uiousands,  put  at  the  disposal  of  every  succeeding 
genius  e\-er  more  and  more  periect  instruments,  a  ripe 
technique,  a  finer  receptive  capacity.*  And  this  speci- 
fically Teutonic  art  has  been  for  centuries  also  rocogntscd 
as  a  specifically  Christian  art  and  frequently  called  simply 
the  "  divine  art,"  la  divina  tnusica,  and  rightly  too, 
since  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  this  art  not  to  build  »itb 
forms  presented  by  ttie  senses,  but,  absolutely  neglecting 
these,  to  influence  the  feelings  directly.  That  is  why  it 
stirs  the  heart  of  man  su  powerfully.  The  profound 
affinity  between  mechanism  and  idealitj',  to  which  I  have 
often  referred  (s« especially  pp.  291  and  486  f,).  here  pre- 
sents itself,  as  it  were,  in  the  embodiment  of  an  image: 
the  matJiematical  art  which  is  above  alt  others  and  in  so 
far  also  the  most  "  mechanical"  one  is  at  the  same  time 
the  most  "  ideal,"  the  most  free  of  all  that  is  corporeal. 

^luificatiOQ  of  Hoioui  cburcli. music  "  Irom  loacivioa*  Bad  obecoac 
song*"  (an  Uie  Council  ol  Troot  in  its  tvronty-Mcood  fitting  exprt^cd 
it)  and  its  elovaiion  &m1  Kjinomcnt  wcro  fundameuUilly  the  work  U 
ProtesUDtism  and  the  Teutonic  north. 

*  1  iutentJOiuJly  rcfnin  liom  wying  "car"  01  "  beutns."  In*,  lit 
ju<Ige  Itom  mnny  (acts,  known  to  every  mnsiciao,  we  nwy  conchidc 
tliat  there  ha  ntUiio  the  hut  three  centuriM  been  a  rvtrogrcMca 
liiatcail  of  an  ailvancc  in  pomcr  ol  <ar.  Our  lorafathers.  for  exai&pte, 
liod  B  prelerencc  far  conipoiitioiis  for  lour,  eight  or  even  more  voice, 
aiid  the  dilettante,  who  sang  to  the  lute,  did  not  tak«  the  treble  (u 
that  nai considered  vulgar!)  but  a  nuddle  part.  But  it  tiaalooglMcn 
establiilicd  that  acutenesa  ol  cair  titaiids  in  no  ncccaury.  direct  relatioa 
to  susceptibility  to  luntical  exprMMon  ;  to  a  gnat  extent  this  acatcDaa 
in  a  matter  ol  practiev.  and  we  find  peoplmCf.^.,  the  Turks)  who  can 
without  cxceptiuii  accurately  disttoKuiah  quarter-notci  and  who  yM 
are  abtolutoly  Ubkiuij  in  musical  imu);iii;Lliou  uuJ  crcatitc  povre*. 
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This  explains  the  directness  of  the  eficct  of  music, 
$.e.,  its  absolute  presentness,  which  implies  a  further 
affinity  to  gL-nuinc  rt'Iigion :  and,  in  fact,  if  wc  uishcd 
by  means  of  an  example  to  make  clear  what  we  meant 
by  calling  religion  an  experience,  musical  experi- 
ences, that  is,  the  direct,  all  powerful  and  indelible 
impression  wliicli  sublime  music  makes  upon  the 
mind,  would  certainly  be  the  most  appropriate  and 
perhaps  the  only  permissible  illustration.  There  are 
cliorales  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach — and  not  only 
chorales,  but  I  name  these  to  keep  to  what  is  best  known 
— which  in  the  simple,  literal  sense  of  the  word  are  the 
most  Christ-like  sounds  ever  heard  since  the  divine 
voice  died  into  silence  upon  the  Cross. 

I  shall  say  nothing  more  in  this  connection;  it  is 
enough  to  have  alluded  to  the  great  importance  of  music 
for  our  culture,  and  to  have  called  to  mind  the  incom- 
parable achievements  which  the  "  art  of  genius "  has 
accomplished  during  the  last  five  centuries  in  tliis  sphere. 
Everyone  will  t>e  ready  to  admit  that  generalisations  on 
the  connection  between  art  and  culture  are  of  no  value,  if 
poetry  and  music,  which — as  Lessiog  taught  us — in  reality 
form  one  single,  comprehensive  art,  are  shut  out  from 
consideration. 

Art  akd  ScrescE 

We  are  by  this  time  armed  to  do  battle  with  those 
dogmas  of  the  history  of  art  which  are  so  universally 
accepted  at  the  present  day.  An  indispensable  under- 
taking, (or  this  philosophy  of  history  renders  an  under- 
standing of  the  growth  of  Teutonic  culture  absolutely 
impossible,  and  at  the  same  time  laughably  distorts 
all  judgment  of  the  art  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

A  concrete  example  must  be  given,  and  as  we  every- 
where find  the  same  luxuriant  aftermath  of  Hegelian 
delusion,  it  docs  not  much  matter  where  we  seek  one. 

II  2K 
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I  take  up  an  excellent  book  which  is  very  widely  reai 
the  Einfuhrung  in  das  Studium  der  neueren  Kuniiit'\ 
schichie  by  Professor  Alwin  Schultz.  the  famotis  Prague] 
professor;  I  quote  Irom  p.  5  of  the  edition  of  1878: 
"  Have  art  and  science  ever  at  the  same  moment  {tie  t)  1 
produced  their  finest  fruits  ?  Did  not  Aristotle  appear, 
when  tlie  heroic  age  of  Greek  art  was  already  past?' 
And  what  scholar  (stc  /)  lived  at  the  time  of  Leonardo. 
Michael  Angelo.  Raphael,  whose  works  could  even  approxi- 
mately be  placed  side  by  side  with  tliose  of  these  masters  ? 
No  I  art  and  science  have  never  at  the  same  time  beoi  I 
successfully  culti\-ated  by  the  nations  ;  art  rather  pre- 
cedec  science ;  science  does  not  really  gain  strength 
till  the  brilliant  epoch  of  art  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  and 
the  more  science  grows  and  gains  in  importance,  the 
more  is  art  pressed  into  the  background.  No  nation  has 
ever  simultaneously  achieved  great  things  in  both  spheres. 
We  can  therefore  take  consolation  from  the  fact  that 
in  our  century,  the  scientific  work  of  which  has  been  so  ■ 
brilliant  and  so  momentous  for  our  culture,  art  has  sue- 1 
ceeded  in  achieving  something  wliich  is  only  less  tin-| 
portant."  There  are  a  couple  more  pages  in  the  same 
strain.  The  reader  must  penise  the  quotation  several] 
times  carefully,  and  every  time  he  does  so  he  will  be 
more  and  more  amazed  at  this  mass  of  absurd  judg- 
ments, and  especially  at  the  fact  that  a  conscientious 
scholar  can  simply  ignore  self-evident  facts  known  to 
every  educated  person,  in  favour  of  a  traditional,  arti- 
ficial, absolutely  false  construction  of  history.  Little 
wonder  that  we  laymen  no  longer  understand  the  history 
of  the  past,  and  consequently  our  own  time !  But  we 
will  imdeistand  them.  Let  us  therefore  look  more 
closely  and  with  critical  eyes  at  the  official  philosophy  m 
of  history  which  I  have  just  quoted.  | 

In  the  first  place  I  ask :   Even  supposing   that  what 
Professor  Schultz  says  were  true  of  the  Hellenes,  what 
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would  that  pro\'e  for  us  Teutons  ?  Behind  his  error 
there  hirks  once  more  the  cursed  abstract  conception  of 
"  humanity."  For  he  speaks  not  only  of  Greeks ; 
universal  laws  are  laid  down  with  his  "ever"  and 
"never."  as  if  we  could  all — Egyptians,  Chinese,  Congo 
negroes,  Teutons — be  cast  into  one  pot ;  whereas  in 
every  sphere  of  life  we  see  that  even  our  nearest  rela- 
tions— Greeks,  Romans.  Indians.  Iranians — pass  through 
a  perfectly  individual  and  peculiar  course  of  develop- 
ment. Moreover,  the  example  he  takes  to  prove  Us 
point  rings  a  false  note.  Of  course  if  our  historians  of 
art  had  set  themselves  to  prove  the  thesis,  which  I  have 
attempted  to  sketch  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  book,  via. , 
that  creative  art^the  art  of  Homer — has  formed  the 
basis  of  all  Hellenic  culture,  that  by  it  we  first  "  entered 
into  the  daylight  of  life,"  and  that  this  is  the  special 
distinguishing-mark  of  the  one  imique,  Hellenic  history, 
their  position  would  have  been  unassailable,  and  wc 
should  have  been  indebted  to  them ;  but  there  is  no 
question  of  that.  Poetry  and  music  form  no  part  of  art  in 
Schultz's  estimation  any  more  than  they  do  in  that  of  his 
colleagues ;  not  a  word  is  said  about  them  ;  "  the  whole  wide 
sphere  of  manual  production  "  (p.  14)  is  looked  upon  as 
belonging  to  the  subji-ct — that  is.  the  plastic  arts  alone. 
And  in  that  case  the  assertion  made  is  not  only  risky  but 
demonstrably  false.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  limita- 
tion of  the  heroic  age  of  plastic  art  to  Piiidias  is  Uttlc 
more  than  a  convenient  phrase.  What  do  we  possess 
from  his  hand  to  scn'c  as  good  grounds  for  such  a  judg- 
ment ?  Is  not  investigation  from  year  to  year  recog- 
nising ever  more  and  more  the  many-sided  importance  of 
Praxiteles.*  and  has  not  .Apelles  the  reputation  of  having 
been  an  incomparable  painter  ?  Both  are  contemporaries 
of  Aristotle.     And  are  wc  really  justified,  (or  the  sake  of 


*  Read  the  reports  oa  Uie  lecent  ditcoveriea  in  MKitinelA  with 
Fnxitdes'  idiefa  of  the  Mase«. 
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a  favourite  system,  to  despise  the  splendid  sculptuns 
from  Pergamon  as  "  second-rate  goods  "  ?  But  Perga- 
mon  was  not  founded  tUI  fifty  years  after  Aristotle's  death. 
1  have  alwnys  been  compelled  in  this  book  to  mentioD 
only  a  few  pre-eminent,  well-known  names  ;  I  have  also 
laid  the  greatest  emphasis  on  art  as  "  the  art  of  gi'nitis  " : 
but  it  seems  to  mc  ridiculous  when  such  simpliliciiioii 
is  admitted  into  standard  books  ;  genius  is  not  tike  an 
order  of  merit  hung  on  the  breast  of  a  single,  definite 
individual,  it  slumbers,  and  not  only  does  it  slumber 
but  it  is  at  work  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  mea, 
before  the  individual  can  rise  to  pre-eminence.  As  I  haw 
said  on  p.  34  (vol.  i.),  it  is  only  in  a  surrounding  of  person- 
alities that  pcrsonaUtics  can  as  such  make  themselvfs 
seen  and  heart] ;  art  of  genius  implies  a  basis  of  widespread 
artistic  genius ;  in  works  of  creative  imagination,  as 
Richard  Wagner  has  remarked,  there  shows  itself  "« 
common  power  dUtributed  among  infinitely  various  and 
manifold  individualities."*  Such  widespread  gi;nius  a> 
the  Greeks  manifested  even  down  to  later  times,  a 
genius  which  long  after  Aristotle  produced  the  Giant's 
frieze  and  the  Laocoon  group,  does  not  need  to  (ear 
comparison  with  science — above  all  with  the  absolutely 
unheroic  science  of  that  late  period !  1  shall,  however, 
not  insist  more  on  this,  but,  to  begin  with,  make  the 
standpoint  of  the  art -historians  my  own,  and  regard  the 
age  of  Pericles  as  the  zenith  of  art.  But  in  that  case 
how  could  I  close  my  eyes  to  the  (act  that  the  "  heroic 
age  ■*  of  science  corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  ail  ? 
For  how  is  it  possible  to  regard  Aristotle  as  the  chief 
Greek  scientist  ?  This  great  man  has  summarised,  sifted, 
arranged,  schematised  the  science  of  his  time,  like  every- 
thing else :  but  his  own  personal  science  is  anything 
but  heroic,  indeed  it  is  rather  the  opposite,  that  is  to 

*  £Aw  MiUeilmt  am  meiiie   frtundt,  CoUected  Worla,    let    ed, 
Iv.  309. 
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say,  decidedly  official,  not  to  say  parsonic.  On  the 
other  hand,  more  than  a  century  before  the  birth  o( 
Phidias  all  Hellenic  thinkers  proved  themselves  scientifi- 
cally trained  mathematicians  and  astronomers,  and 
science  became  really  "  heroic  "  w]icn  Pythagoras,  bom 
at  latest  eighty  years  before  Phidias,  appeared.  1  refer 
to  what  I  merely  sketched  on  p.  52  {vol.  i.).  To-day  it  is  a 
recognised  fact  liow  brilliant  the  Pythagore^tn  astronomy 
I  was;  witli  what  zeal  and  success  the  Greeks  down  to 
the  Alexnndrian  age,  without  a  break,  cultivated  niatlie« 
matics  and  astronomy,  and  how  Aristotle  stands  apart 
from  this  movement,  wliich  is  the  only  one  dealing  with 
genuine  natural  science  :  how  can  any  one  overlook 
these  facts  in  favour  ol  a  dogmatic  theory  ?  From 
Tliales,  who  a  hundred  years  before  Phidias  fixes  in 
advance  the  date  of  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  to  Aristarchus, 
the  forerunner  of  Copernicus,  who  was  born  a  hundred 
years  after  Aristotle — that  is.  as  long  as  the  Greek  in- 
tellectual life  was  at  all  in  .1  flourishing  condition,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end — we  sec  the  active  influence 
of  the  peculiar  Hellenic  capacity  for  the  science  of  space- 
Apart  from  this  the  Greeks  have  on  the  whole  accomplished 
httle  of  lasting  importance  in  science,  for  they  were  too 
hasty,  too  bad  observers  ;  but  two  names  are  so  pre- 
eminent that  even  to  this  day  they  arc  known  to  every 
child :  Hippocrates,  the  founder  of  scientific  medicine, 
and  Democritus,  far  the  greatest  of  all  Hellenic  investi- 
gators of  nature,  the  only  one  of  them  whose  influence 
is  not  yet  spent ;  *  and  both  of  these  are  contemporaries 
of  Phidias  I 

•  Dcroocritiu  con  only  be  compared  with  Kant :  the  history  oE  the 
world  knows  of  aa  morv  remarkabli;  intellectiial  power  than  his.  Wbo- 
•vcr  don  aot  yvt  know  tliia  Eact  should  read  the  iiccticm  io  Zellet'3 
PkUoMfky  of  Ukt  GtctM  (Div.  1.  vol.  i.)  uid  supplement  this  by  Lxngc's 
GtHMthU  lUi  MjUriatiimtf.  Uemocritua  it  the  only  Grtek  whom 
we  can  re^vd  as  a  forernnticr  of  Teutonic  philonophy ;  for  in  liiin-^ 
.and  in  him  alon*— w«  ILnd  tb«  absolutoly  mathsmatical-uiechauical 
I  interpretation  ol  the  world  of  phmomena,  tiaited  to  the  idealism  of 
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But  the  assertion  that  art  and  science  have  ne\-er 
at  the  same  time  been  cultivated  with  success  has  stiD 
less  justilication  when  we  apply  it  to  Teutonic  culture. 
"  What  scholar  lived  in  the  time  of  Leonardo,  Michael 
Angclo,  Raphatrl,  whose  works  could  be  even  approxi- 
mately compared  with  those  of  these  great  masters  ?  " 
'I'ruly,  one  can't  help  pitying  such  a  poor  art-historian ! 
At  the  very  first  name — Leonardo — we  exclaim :  *'  Why, 
my  good  sir,  Leonardo  himself  1 "  Scientific  authorities 
say  regarding  him :  "  Leonardo  da  Vinci  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  greatest  forerunner  of  the  Galilean  epoch 
of  the  development  of  inductive  science."* 

I  have  often  had  occasion  in  this  book  to  refer  to 
Leonardo,  and  so  I  may  here  merely  remind  the  reader 
that  he  was  mathematician,  mechanician,  engineer, 
astronomer,  geologist,  anatomist,  physiologist.  Though 
the  short  span  of  a  human  life  made  it  impossible  for 
him  to  win  in  every  sphere  the  immortal  fame  which  he 
won  in  that  of  art,  his  numerous  correct  divinations  of 
things  which  were  discovered  later  arc  all  the    moTC 

iDDcr  experience  nnd  the  resolute  rejection  of  aU  dogtnalixm-  In 
cuiiUast  tu  tlio  Hilly  "  middle  path  "  of  Aristotle  be  teodlM  that  truUi 
lie*  in  dojitli  I  Knowledge  of  thing*  according  to  their  real  twtnrc  tt, 
he  uyn.  impoulbl*.  His  Etluc«  are  juiit  aa  impoftant ;  morality 
dopondi,  in  blB  ettltnatlon.  soldy  upoi)  will,  not  upon  works;  be 
already  gives  us  a  ifiiropM  ol  Goethe's  Idea  of  icvtrrocc  tor  sell,  and 
rejects  (car  and  hope  as  moral  impulsRi. 

•  Hermann  Crothe :  Ltonario  d»  Vinci  alt  Ittgrnirut  -nJ  PhitoMplt. 
p.  93.  In  this  book  the  antboc  baa  attempted  la  piove  that  sacatific 
knowledge  in  Leonardo's  time  wo*  altogether  more  extensive  and 
prease  than  two  ccatnries  later,  yet  be  too  bucaoun  the  Hegdiui 
art-liistury  so  lar  as  to  write ;  "  We ha»e  aln-aji  been  able  10 observe  tbo 
fact  that  tlic  greatest  !)ploudour  of  science  it  preceded  by  a  taUiuie 
epoch  of  art";  surely  tliat  is  the  non  ^ui  ultra.  Notlung  ia  niorv 
dilTicult  to  root  out  ttaan  such  phraaea :  the  very  man  who  In  a  ftt- 
MBisent  COM  has  Just  psoved  tbe  opposiU),  aull  babbl»  the  sane 
pbnac*  and  excuses  the  doporture  lroi&  Ibe  supposed  rule  with  an 
"always"— to  which  wc  arc  inclined  to  tetort  wiib  the  quo  Hon  , 
Wbcrc  is  there  except  among  tlie  Teutonic  people*  a  "  htgbest  splendour 
ol  science  ?  "  He  would  be  at  a  loo*  iof  an  answer.  AimI  witb  us — 
that  he  could  not  deny — art  troin  Giotto  to  Goethe  runs  parallel  to 
Kicncc  from  Hogct  Dacon  to  Cutief. 


I 
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valuable,  as  they  are  not  airy  intuitions  but  the  resuJt 
of  obser\'ation  and  a  strictly  scientific  method  of  think- 
ing. He  was  the  first  to  establish  clearly  the  great 
central  principle  of  all  natural  science,  mathematics 
and  experiment.  "  All  knowledge  is  vain,"  he  says, 
"  which  is  not  based  upon  facts  of  experience  and  which 
cannot  be  traced  step  by  step  to  the  scientifically  arranged 
experiment."*  I  certainly  do  not  know  whether  Pro- 
fessor Schultz  would  call  Leonardo  a  "  scholar  "  ;  but 
history  proves  that  there  is  something  greater  than 
scholarship  even  in  the  sciences,  namely,  genius ;  and 
Leonardo  is,  beyond  doubt,  one  of  the  greatest  scientific 
geniuses  of  all  time.  But  let  us  look  further  to  see  it 
there  is  not  another  scientific  contemporary  of  Michael 
Angcio  and  Raphael  worthy  of  being  "  approximately  " 
placed  alongside  of  them.  Nothing  is  more  difficult 
than  to  awaken  men  to  the  appreciation  of  past  scientitic 
greatness,  and  if  1  were  to  quote,  as  examples  of  natural 
investigators  whose  lives  fall  within  that  of  Michael 
Angelo,  Vesalius,  the  immortal  founder  of  human  anatomy, 
Servet,  the  forerunner  ol  the  discovery  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood.  Konrad  Gessncr,  that  remarkable 
many-sided  marv-el  of  all  later  "  naturalists,"  and  others 
as  well,  I  should  ha%'e  to  add  a  commentary  to  each 
name,  and  even  after  all  a  whole  life  of  successful  work 
would  still  not  be  equivalent,  in  the  vague  conception  of 
the  layman,  to  one  great  work  of  art  which  he  knows  by 
having  actually  seen  it.  But  fortunately  in  thb  case 
we  have  not  to  seek  far  to  find  a  name,  the  splendour  of 
which  has  impressed  even  the  most  unscientific  brain. 
For  with  all  our  admiration  of  these  immortal  artists 
we  must  yet  admit  that  a  Nicolaus  Copernicus  has 
exercised  a  greater,  more  thorough  and  more  lasting 
influence  upon  all  human  culture  than  Michael  Angelo 
and  Raphael.    Georg  Christoph  Lichtenberg  exclaims, 

,  ■  Libro  4i  ftttuta.  |  jj  {kL  Luilwig). 
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after  pointing  out  the  scientific  and  moral  greatness 
of  Copernicus  :  "  If  thi»  was  not  a  great  man,  who  in  this 
world  can  lay  claim  to  the  title  ?  "•  And  Copernicus 
is  so  exactly  the  contemporary  of  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  that  his  life  embraces  that  of  Raphael.  Raphael 
was  bom  in  1483  and  died  in  1520  :  Copernicus'  dates 
are  1473-1543.  Copernicus  was  famous  in  Rome  at  a 
time  when  Raphael's  name  was  unknown  there,  and 
when  the  genius  of  Urbino  was  summoned  by  Julius  II., 
in  1508.  the  astronomer  already  carried  in  his  brain 
his  theory  of  the  cosmic  system,  although  like  a  genuine 
investigator  of  nature  he  worked  at  it  for  thirty  years 
longer  before  pubhshing  it.  Copernicus  is  twenty-one 
years  younger  than  Leonardo,  two  years  younger  than 
Albrecht  Diircr.  two  years  older  than  Michael  Angelo, 
four  years  older  than  Titian  ;  all  these  men  were  at  the 
zenith  of  their  powers  between  1500  and  1520.  But  not 
they  alone,  the  epoch-making  natural  investigator  Para- 
celsuEit  is  only  ten  years  younger  t  han  Raphael  and  closed 
his  eventful  and  scientifically  important  life  more  than 
twenty  j'ears  before  Michael  Angelo.  We  must,  how- 
ever, not  overlook  the  fact  that  men  like  Copernicus 
and  Paracelsus  do  not  fall  from  heaven  :  if  the  art  of 
genius  is  a  collective  phenomenon,  science  is  so  in  a 
still  higher  degree.  The  very  first  biographer  of  Coperni- 
cus, namely,  Gasscndi.  proved  that  he  would  not  have 
been  possible  but  for  his  predecessor  Regiomontanus, 
and  that  the  latter  owed  just  as  much  to  his  teacher, 
Purbach  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  astronomer  Bailly, 
a  recognised  authority,  asserts  that,  if  his  instruments 
had  been  a  little  more  perfect,  Regiomontanus  would 
have  anticipated  most  of   the  discoveries  of  Galilei.} 

■  Sm  bli  L4b«n  Jtt  KoptrnHiu  In  bia  PMynhaliicht  mnd  m&U^m»t- 
tuM*  SehHfUn.  ed.  1S&4.  Put  I.  p.  51. 

t  Ct-  PP-  39J.  435  i- 

I  Both  facts  an  taken  from   tbo  above-mcnooiicd    btogrepby  by 
LkhteobcTg. 
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It  is  impossible  to  compare  art  and  science  with  one 
another  in  the  way  in  which  our  art-historians  com- 
pare them  :  for  art — the  art  of  genius — •"  is  always 
at  its  goal,"  as  Schopenhauer  has  finely  remarked ; 
there  is  no  progress  beyond  Homer,  beyond  Michael 
Angelo  or  Bach;  science, on  the  other  hand,  is  essen- 
tially "  cumulative  "  and  every  investigator  stands  on 
the  shoulders  of  his  predecessor.  The  modest  Purbach 
paves  the  way  for  that  marvel  Regiomontanus  and  the 
latter  makes  Copernicus  possible,  upon  his  work  Kepler 
and  Galilei  (who  was  bom  in  the  year  in  which  Michael 
Angelo  died)  build,  and  upon  theirs  Newton.  Accord- 
ing to  what  criterion  are  we  to  determine  the  "  best 
fruit  "  here  ?  A  single  consideration  will  show  how 
invalid  artificial  determination  from  a  priori  construc- 
tions is,  The  great  discoveries  of  Columbus.  Vasco  da 
Gama,  Magalhftes.  Ac,  are  the  fruits  of  exact  scientific 
work.  Toscanclli  (bom  1397},  the  adviser  of  Columbus 
and  probable  instigator  of  the  voyage  to  the  west,  was 
an  excellent,  learned  astronomer  and  cosmographer, 
who  undertook  to  prove  the  spherical  shape  of  the  earth, 
and  whose  map  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  Columbus 
used  on  his  first  voyage,  is  a  marvel  of  knowledge  and 
intuition.  The  Florentine  Amerigo  Vespucci  was  taught 
by  liim,  and  thus  enabled  to  map  the  first  exact  topo- 
graphical details  of  the  American  coast.  Yet  that 
would  not  have  sufhced.  But  for  the  wonderfully  exact 
astronomical  almanacs  of  Regiomontanus  which,  on  the 
basis  o(  his  observations  of  the  stars  and  of  new  methods, 
he  had  calculated  and  printed  for  the  period  1475-1506, 
no  transatlantic  voyage  would  have  been  possible ; 
from  Columbus  onwards  cvcr>'  geographical  discoverer 
had  them  on  board.*  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
discovery  of  the  earth,  which  coincides  exactly  with  the 
greatest  splendour  of  plastic  art  in  Italy,  was  in  itself  a 
•  For  all  these  (act*  art  Fisk*  :   Tk«  DiteoMry  of  Amirita. 
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"  Iniit,"  just  as  worthy  of  our  appreciation  as  a  Madonna 
ol  Raphael ;  science,  in  preparing  the  way  for  and 
making  art  possible,  can  liardly  be  said  to  liave  limped 
on  behind,  but  rather  to  have  preceded  art. 

If  wc  continued  step  by  step  to  criticise  our  arl-his- 
torian.  we  should  still  have  muci)  to  say  concerning  him  ; 
but  now  wc  have  shown  the  total  invalidity  of  the  basts 
of  hi^  further  assertions,  we  may  throw  open  door  and 
window  and  let  tlw  sunshine  of  glorious  rcaUty  and  the 
fresh  air  of  impetuous  development  clear  the  stufly 
atmosphere  of  a  philosophy  ol  liistory,  in  wliicb  the  past 
remains  obscure  and  the  present  insignificant.  I  may 
therefore  briefly  summarise  the  further  facts  that  go  to 
refute  liis  theory. 

About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  Raphael's 
death — Kepler  and  Galilei  had  been  long  dead,  Harvey 
recently ;  Swamnierdam  was  engaged  in  discovering 
undrcamt-of  secrets  of  anatomy,  Newton  had  already 
worked  out  his  theory  of  gravitation,  and  John  Locke 
in  his  fortieth  year  was  just  undertaking  the  scientific 
analj^sis  of  the  tiuman  mind — a  poem  was  written, 
ol  which  Goethe  has  said:  "  If  poetry  were  altogether 
tost  to  the  world,  it  could  be  restored  by  means  of 
this  work" ;  that  must  be,  1  should  think,  art  of 
genius  in  the  most  superlative  sense !  The  artist  was 
Caldcron,  the  work  his  Steadfast  Prince*  Such  extra- 
vagant praise  from  so  capable  and  level-headed  a 
critic  as  Goethe  makes  us  feel  that  the  creative  power 
uf  Art  in  the  seventeenth  century  had  not  declined. 
We  shall  doubt  it  the  less  wlien  we  consider  that 
Newton,  the  contemporary  of  Calderon,  might  have 
seen  Rembrandt  at  work,  and  perhaps — I  do  not  know — 
did  see  liim  ;  if  he  had  travelled  in  Germany,  he  might 
equally  have  seen  the  great  musician  of  the  Tltomas- 
kkche  produce  one  of  his  Passions,  and  doubtless  lie 
•  Letter  to  Schiller,  June  jH.  1804. 


I 
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saw  or  knew  Handel,  who  had  settled  in  England  long 
before  Newton's  death.  This  brings  us  past  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  year  of  Handel's 
death,  Gluctc  was  at  the  zenith  of  his  power,  Mozart  was 
bom  and  Goethe  had  written  a  great  deal,  not  for  the 
world,  but  for  his  brother  Jakob,  who  died  young,  and  he 
had  just  become,  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the 
French  in  Frankfort,  acquahited  with  the  theatre  before 
and  tieUind  the  scenes ;  before  the  close  of  the  same 
year  Schiller  saw  the  light  of  the  world.  These  few  hasty 
indications — and  I  have  not  mentioned  the  rich  artistic 
life  of  England,  from  Chaucer  to  Shakespeare,  and  from 
the  latter  to  Hogarth  and  Byron,  nor  the  fine  creations 
of  France,  from  the  invention  of  Gothic  arcliitecture 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  to  the  great 
Racine — prove  quite  clearly  that  in  no  century,  since 
our  new  world  began  to  arise,  have  there  been  lacking 
a  deep-felt  need  of  art,  widespread  artistic  genius  and 
its  revelation  in  glorious  masterpieces.  Calderon  does 
not  stand  alone,  as  we  have  just  seen  :  what  Goethe  said 
of  his  Steadfast  Prince  he  might  just  as  well  have  said  of 
Shakespeare's  Macbeth  ;  and  in  the  meantime  the  purest 
of  all  the  arts — that  art  which  was  to  give  the  Teutonic 
poets  the  instrument  they  required  for  the  full  expression 
of  their  thought — music — gradually  attained  a  per- 
fection undreamt  of  before,  and  produced  one  genius 
after  the  other.  This  reveals  the  invalidity  of  the  asser- 
tion that  art  and  science  exclude  each  other :  an  asser- 
tion which  rests  partly  upon  an  altogether  capricious 
and  wrong  definition  of  the  term  "  art,"  partly  upon 
ignorance  of  historical  facts  and  traditional  perversity  of 
judgment. 

If  there  is  a  century  which  deserves  to  be  called  the 
"  scientific  "  century,  it  is  the  sixteenth ;  we  find  thb 
view  of  Goethe's  confirmed  by  the  authority  of  Justus 
Liebig  (p.  330} ;    but   the  sixteenth  is  the  century  of 
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Kapliael,  Midiael  Anfjelo  and  Titian,  its  beginning  saw 
LecHiardo  and  its  end  Kubcns ;  the  century  of  natural 
science  above  all  otlii-re  was  tlierefore  also  a  century 
incomparably  rich  in  plastic  art.  Bui  all  these  divi- 
sions stK>uld  be  rejected  as  artilicia)  and  ivenseless.* 
There  are  no  such  things  as  centuries  except  in  our 
imagination,  and  there  is  no  relation  between  art  and 
science  except  one  of  indirect  mutual  advanccnacnt. 
There  is  only  one  great  unfettered  power,  busily  active 
in  all  spheres  simultaneously,  tlic  power  of  a  definite 
race.  This  power  is,  of  course,  hindered  or  fiu"thcred 
now  here,  now  there,  frequently  by  purely  external 
chance  events,  often  by  great  ideas  and  the  influence  of 
pre-eminent  personalities.  Thus  Italian  painting  de- 
veloped  importance  and  independence  under  the  direct 
influence  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  and  of  the  great  churches 
of  wliich  his  order  encouraged  the  building  with  frescoes 
for  the  instruction  of  the  ignorant  ;  then  in  Germany 
in  consequence  of  almost  three  hundred  years  of  war, 
devastation  and  inner  strife,  the  interest  in  and  capacity 
for  plastic  art  gradually  waned,  because  that,  more  than 
any  other  art.  requires  wciUth  and  peace,  in  order  that 
it  may  live ;  or  to  give  another  example,  the  circum- 
navigation of  the  world  supplied  a  great  impetus  to 
astronomical  studies  (p.  284),  while  the  rise  of  the  Jesuits 
put  a  complete  stop  to  the  growth  of  science  in  Italy 
(P-  193)-  All  this  the  historian — and  the  art-historian 
as  well — can  and  should  show  us,  by  means  of  concrete 


*  Thono  who  liko  such  frivolous  divisions  may  uote  tbo  followlag  : 
in  tlic  ytar  of  Mlcbasl  Ang«lo'3  death  (is&t)  Shalccspcarn  was  bom; 
the  itcath  o(  CftlderoD  (iCSi)  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  birth 
at  Bach.  And  the  1i\'Rs  of  Cluck,  Monrt.  and  Haydn  bring  i»  exactly 
to  the  end  ol  the  cighlMntli  century :  wo  might  thcrdoro  lay  that  a 
century  of  plastic  art  iras  followed  by  one  ol  poetry  and  that  by  one 
ol  music.  Tlicro  hive  been  people  who  have  spoken  oi  muthl^m«tical, 
aetioaiomiciil-ptaysical.  BnatoinlcAl-systcniattc  luid  chemical  cenluiics 
— simply  nonsense,  which  malhcraaticiAns^.  n.atuiol  sdeDtiBta  and 
anatomists  ol  to-day  will  know  how  to  estimate  at  its  piupei  value. 
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facts,  instead  of  dimming  our  judgment  by  impotent 
generalisations. 

Art  as  a  Whole 

And  yet  we  require  generalisations  ;  without  them 
there  is  no  knowledge,  and  hence,  until  the  arrival  ol 
the  eagerly  expected  Bichat  of  the  Iiistory  of  cultiu«, 
wc  sway  backwards  and  forwards  between  false  general 
views,  which  reveal  ever>'  individual  fact  in  a  wrong 
perspective,  and  correct  individual  judgments,  whicli 
we  are  unable  so  to  unite  tliat  knowledge,  i.e.,  an  luider- 
standing  embracing  all  phenomena,  may  be  thereby 
derived.  But  I  hope  the  whole  preceding  exposition, 
from  the  first  chapter  of  this  bonk  onwards,  will  have 
provided  us  with  sufficient  material  to  complete  our 
makeshift  bridge  here.  The  fundamental  facts  of 
knowledge  now  lie  so  clearly  before  us  and  have  been 
regarded  from  so  many  sides  that  I  do  not  require  to 
offer  excuses  for  an  almost  aphoristic  brevity. 

In  order  to  understand  tlie  history  and  the  importance 
of  art  in  succession  of  time  and  amid  other  phenomena 
of  life,  the  first  and  absohite  condition  is  that  we  coa> 
slder  it  as  a  whole,  and  do  not  fix  our  attention  solely 
on  this  or  that  fragment — as,  for  example,  "  the  sphere 
of  manual  production  "" — and  philosophise  over  that.* 

Wherever  and  in  whatever  way  there  is  free,  creative 
reshaping  of  the  inner  and  outer  material  presented  by 
nature,  there  we  have  art.  As  art  implies  freedom  and 
creative  power,  it  demands  personality ;  a  work  which 
does  not  bear  the  stamp  of  a  peculiar  distinct  individu- 
ality is  not  a  work  of  art.  Now  personalities  arc  dis- 
tinct not  only  in  physiognomy,  but  also  in  degree  ;  here 
(as  cbcwherc  in  nature)  tlic  difference  in  degree  mei^cs 
at  a  certain  point  into  specific  di^erence,  so  that  we  are 

*  I  tkbU  to  the  Tcadet'i  mamory  GoeUie's  lemvlc :  "  Technique 
finally  becomw  laUJ  to  «rt "  [S^rii«A4  rn  Pivui)  i  tlutt  loauu,  of 
C0ime,  to  tme,  creative  art. 
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justified  in  asserting  with  Kant  that  the  genius  is  spect> 
fically  diflercnt  from  th«  ordinary  man.*  This  is  no- 
where so  apparent  as  in  art,  which  in  the  works  of  au- 
thentic geniuses  becomes  a  kind  of  second  nature,  and 
is  consequently,  like  it,  imperishable,  incalculable,  inex- 
plicable and  inimitable.  Yet  in  every  personality  which 
is  free,  that  is,  capable  of  originality,  there  is  affinity 
to  genius  ;  this  is  seen  in  the  fine  appreciation  of  the  art 
of  genius,  in  the  enthusiasm  which  it  arouses,  in  the 
stimulus  which  it  gives  to  creatiw  activity,  in  its  influence 
upon  the  work  of  men  who  are  not  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word  artists.  Not  only  does  the  art  of  the  inspired  man 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  artistic  creation  in  which  genius 
has  preceded  him,  is  his  contemporary,  and  will  live  after 
him,  but  genius  stretches  out  its  roots  to  the  most  re- 
mote spheres,  drawing  in  nourishment  from  all  sides  and 
conveying  vitality  wherever  it  goes.  I  point  to  Leonardo 
and  to  Goethe.  Here  we  can  see  with  our  eyes  how 
the  artistic  gift,  overflowing  all  boundaries,  expands  its 
fructifying  po\ver  over  every  field  that  the  intellect  of  man 
can  till,  H  wc  look  more  closely,  we  shall  be  no  less 
astonished  at  the  way  in  which  these  men  draw  fresh 
inspiration  from  the  most  varied  and  widely  diflcring 
sources  ;  the  fostering  soil  of  Goethe's  inspiration  extends 
from  comparative  osteology  to  the  pliilologically  exact 

*C/.  vol.  i.  p.  :4.  Howmanyxsthcticdelusionsani]  umIcss  diKunioiu 
tlic  ninctc«ntii  century  might  have  spared  itself  luul  it  wtilKliml  more 
cAtcfaUy  Kanf  s  profound  remark  ;  "  Genius  is  the  inborn  i^uuLty  ul 
mind,  by  which  nature  prcflctibes  the  rule  to  art — lor  tbu  rvuon 
geniuH  cannot  describe  or  scientifically  reveal  bow  it  produces,  far 
the  Minn  r«ason,  the  producer  of  a  work  o(  genius  does  not  konw  tb* 
bource  of  th«  ld«M  which  conduced  to  it,  nor  can  he.  accnrdioft  to  a 

filan  or  at  will,  think  out  thcM  Ideas  and  communicate  them  with 
nslnictions  to  ntherx.  m)  m  to  enable  ttte  lattor  to  pdrodnce  alntilaf 
works  "  [AVifiA  Jer  Ufttifftna/i.  f  46).  Cf.  aim  {  57.  cloae  of  tbe  fint 
not&  The  Italian  Journey  had  not  then  appeared  in  pn&t,  otkecwiM 
Kant  might  ha*-e  referred  to  Goethe's  letter  of  Soptontbar  6,  1799^ 
■'  The  greatest  worin  of  art  have  at  the  wmc  time  been  the  Kreateot 
works  of  nature,  produced  by  men  according  to  true  aad  nattiral 
laws." 
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criticism  of  the  Hebrew  Thora ;  that  of  Leonardo  from 
the  inner  anatomy  of  the  human  body  to  the  actual 
execution  of  those'magnificent  canals  of  which  Goethe 
dreamt  in  his  old  days.  Are  we  just  to  such  men,  if  we 
measure  and  codify  their  artistic  capacity  according  to 
what  they  have  achieved  within  the  four  comers  of 
"  fixed  patterns  "  ?  Are  wc  to  allow  intellectual  pigmies 
to  clamber  down  from  their  Darwinian  monkey-tree  and 
reproach  these  men  for  going  beyond  their  own  particular 
"  speciality  in  art  "  ?  Certainly  not.  "  Only  as  creator 
can  man  be  really  worthy  of  our  reverence,"  said  Schiller.* 
Leonardo's  and  Goethe's  views  on  nature  and  their  philo 
Bophic  thoughts  arc  by  their  creative  character  most 
certainly  *'  worthy  of  reverence  "  ;  they  are  Art. 

What  is  here  visibly  manifest,  because  in  these  excep- 
tional men  we  can  directly  observe  in  the  same  individual 
the  capacity  for  giving  and  receiving,  goes  on  everywhere 
by  manifold  mediation,  though  for  that  very  reason  it 
remains  unnoticed.  Evcr>'thing  can  be  a  source  of  artistic 
inspiration,  and  on  the  other  hand,  often  where,  in  the 
hurry  of  life,  we  least  expect  it,  successes  are  achieved 
which  must  be  attributed  in  the  last  instance  to  artistic 
inspiration.  Nothing  is  more  receptive  than  human  crea- 
tive power.  It  takes  impressions  from  everywhere,  and  for 
it  a  new  impression  means  a  new  addition  not  only  to  its 
material,  but  also  to  its  creative  capacity,  because,  as  I  said 
on  p.  78  (vol.  i.)  and  pp.  273  and  326  (vol.  ii.},  nature  alone, 
andnot  the  human  mind. is  inventive  andgiffcd  with  genius. 
There  is  therefore  a  close  connection  between  knowledge 
and  art,  and  the  great  artist  (wc  see  it  fa-om  Homer  to 
Goetlie)  is  aIwa>'S  specially  eager  to  learn.  But  art  gives 
biick  with  interest  what  it  receives  ;  by  a  thousand  often 
bidden  channels  it  influences  philosophy,  science,  religion, 
industry-,  life,  but  especially  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 
As  Goethe  says  ;  "  Men  as  a  whole  are  better  adapted  to 
■  V^  Anmul  Hnd  Wiir^ 
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art  than  to  science.  The  fonner  belongs  in  the  largest 
measure  to  themselves,  tlie  latter  in  the  largest  measure 
to  the  world ; — so  we  must  necessarily  conceive  science 
as  art.  if  we  expect  from  it  any  kind  of  completeness. "• 
Thus,  for  instance,  Kant's  Theory  of  the  Heavtns  is  just 
as  artistic  a  work  as  Goethe's  Metamorphosis  of  Plants, 
and  that  not  only  on  the  positive  side,  as  a  creative 
benefit  to  nuinkind,  but  also  negatively,  in  so  far  as  all 
such  summaries  are,  in  spite  of  the  instrtunentit  of  mathe- 
matics, human  creations,  that  is  to  say,  myths. 

1  therefore  postulate  as  oiu*  first  principle  that  art  must 
be  considered  as  a  whole,  and  in  saying  ttm  I  maintain 
that  I  have  laid  down  ah  important  rule.  Artistic  handi- 
craft belongs  altogether  to  Industry,  i.e..  to  the  depart- 
ment of  civilisation :  it  can  flourish  (as  among  the 
Chinese)  without  a  trace  of  creative  power  being  present ; 
Art,  on  the  other  hand,  as  element  of  culture  (in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Indo-European  family)  is  like  the 
life-blood  throbbing  through  the  whole  higher  intellectual 
life.  In  order  to  form  a  correct  historical  estimate  of  our 
art.  wc  must  first  of  all  comprehend  the  unity  of  the 
impulse — which  proceeds  from  the  innermost  emotions  of 
the  personality — then  we  must  trace  the  manifold  exchange 
of  giving  and  taking  in  all  its  minutest  lamilkations.  1 
said  on  p.  233  it  is  only  the  man  who  surveys  the  whole 
that  can  establish  distinctions  within  that  whole  ;  and  a 
true  history  of  art  cannot  be  built  up  by  piecing  together 
the  various  so-called  "  forms  of  art  "  ;  we  must  ratlier 
first  of  all  obtain  a  view  of  art  as  a  imiform  whole  and 
trace  it  to  where  it  merges  with  other  phenomena  of  life 
into  a  still  greater  wliole  ;  only  then  arc  wc  in  a  position 
to  judge  correctly  the  importance  of  its  individual  mani- 
festations. 
This  then  b  the  first  general  principle, 

,  *  MatrrialUn  ntf  GtukithU  dtr  FmbmUkri.  Dir.  1. 
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The  Primacy  of  Poetry 

The  second  fundamental  principle  draws  the  indis- 
pensable narrower  circle ;  all  geniilnety  artistic  creation 

subject  to  tUe  absolute  primacy  of  poetry.  For  the 
5t  part  I  can  rest  content  with  referring  to  what  has 
been  said  on  p.  506  f.  The  reader  will  find  further  con- 
finnation  everywhere.  Thus  Springer  shows  that  the 
first  movements  of  plastic  creative  power  among  the 
Teutons  (about  the  tcntli  century)  did  not  occur  where 
men  copied  former  patterns  of  plastic  art,  but  where 
their  imagination  liad  been  awakened  to  free  creation 
by  poetical  works — chiefly  by  the  Psalms  and  legends; 
immediately  "  there  reveab  itself  a  remarkable  poetic 
power  of  perception,  it  penetrates  the  object  and  envelops 
even  abstract  conceptions  with  a  tangible  body."* 
The  plastic  artist,  then,  becomes  productive  when  he  can 
give  form  to  figures  which  the  poet  has  conjured  up 
before  his  imagination.  Of  course  the  plastic  artist 
receives  many  a  creative  inspiration  which  has  not  first 
been  conveyed  to  him  by  the  pen  of  the  poet  ;  a  brilliant 

I  example  is  presented  by  the  almost  incalculable  influence 
of  Francis  of  AssLsi ;  but  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  only  what  is  written  that  is  poetry.  Poetical 
creative  power  slumbers  in  many  breasts  and  in  many 
forms ;  "  the  real  inventor  was  in  all  times  the  people 
alone ;  the  individual  cannot  invent ,  he  only  makes  himself 
roaster  of  what  has  been  already  invented."  f    Scarcely 

thad  this  wonderful  personality  of  Francis  vanished,  when 
the  people  transformed  and  transfigured  it  to  an  ideal 
figure  ;  and  it  is  this  ideal  poetical  figure  that  stimulated 
Cimabue,  Giotto  and  those  who  followed  after  them. 
But  the  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  example  is  not  yet 

•  Hanjbuti  lUr  KHiuttttcliuhU  (IllQS),  U.  76. 
t  Richard  Wagmr :  Entwiirt*,  G*datikm.  FtagtiutiU  litSs),  p.  19. 
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exhausted.  An  art-lmtorian,  who  has  made  thv  influence 
of  Francis  upon  plastic  art  the  subject  of  the  most  minute 
studies,  and  who  must  be  inclined  rather  to  over-estimate 
than  undcr-cstimatc  tliat  influence,  namely,  Professor 
Henr>'  Thode,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  to  a 
certain  degree  did  this  influence  have  a  cTL-ative  effect : 
such  a  religious  movement  rouses  the  slumbering  depths 
of  the  penionality,  but  in  itself  offers  the  eye  little  material 
and  still  less  form  :  in  order  that  the  plastic  art  ol  Italy 
should  grow  to  full  strength,  a  new  impulse  had  to  be 
given,  and  that  was  the  work  of  the  poets.*  It  was  Ehuite 
who  taught  the  Italians  to  create ;  and  not  he  only, 
but  also  the  poetry  of  antiquity  wliich  had  been  unearthed 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Naturally 
we  must  not  take  a  narrow  view  of  this  fact ;  while  the 
illuminator  of  the  tenth  century  may  get  his  inspiration 
for  free  creation  by  following  a  psalm  verse  by  verse,  at 
a  later  time  such  an  illustrator  is  little  valued,  freer 
invention  is  demanded  ;  in  every  sphere  the  artist  rises 
to  ever  increasing  independence :  but  his  independence  is 
determined  by  the  development  and  the  power  of  all- 
embracing  Poetry. 

This  is  an  appropriate  place  for  introducing  Lcssing's 
important  theory,  that  poetry  and  music  are  one  single 
art,  that  the  two  together  form  true  poetry.  That  is  the 
starting-point  for  an  tudcrstanding  of  Teut<mic  art, 
including  plastic  art ;  whoever  carelessly  overlooks  this 
(act  will  never  reach  the  purity  of  truth.  To  what  has 
been  already  said  (p.  510  f.)  1  require  only  to  add  a  few 
words  by  way  of  an  indispensable  supplement. 

■  Ftani  DOM  Aiiiti  wntf  dit  An/iiHge  dtt  Kuiut  4tt  Smatutiu*  in 
Jlmtitn,  IBSj,  p.  514  1. 
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Teutonic  Music 

Wherever  wc  find  Ijighly  developed,  creative  poetry 
among  Teutonic  peoples,  tliere  too  we  find  a  developed 
tone-art,  which  is  intimately  bound  up  with  it.  1  shall 
mention  only  three  characteristic  features  of  the  Arj'an 
Indians.  Bharata,  the  legendary  inventor  of  their  most 
popular  art,  namely,  the  Drama,  is  looked  upon  aboasthe 
author  of  the  Foundations  of  Musical  Instniction,  for  in 
India  music  was  an  integral  part  of  dramatic  works ; 
IjTic  poets  were  wont  to  give  the  melody  along  with  the 
verses,  and  when  they  did  not  do  so  they  at  least  indi- 
cated in  what  key  each  poem  was  to  be  rendered.  Tliese 
two  features  bear  eloquent  witness ; — a  third  clearly 
illustrates  the  development  of  technique,  The  old 
method,  which  was  universal  in  all  Europe,  of  designating 
the  musical  scale  do,  re,  mi,  &c.,  is  derived  from  India, 
transmitted  through  Erania.  Thus  wc  see  how  intimately 
associated  music  and  poetry  were,  and  what  a  part  the 
knowledge  of  music  played  in  life.*  I  need  not  add  any- 
thing concerning  tlic  music  of  the  Hellenes,  Herder  says : 
"  Among  the  Greeks  poetry  and  music  were  but  one  work, 
onesplendour  of  the  human  mind. "t  In  another  passage 
he  says:  "The  Greek  theatre  was  Song;  everything  was 
arranged  with  a  view  to  that ;  and  whoever  does  not 
understand  this  has  heard  nothing  of  the  Greek  theatre."J 
On  the  other  hand,  where  there  was  no  poetrj',  as  among 
the  ancient  Romans,  there  too  music  was  absent.  At  a 
late  hour  they  obtained  a  substitute  for  both,  and  Ambros 
mentions,  as  especially  characteristic,  the  circumstance 
that  the  chief  instrument  of  the  Romans  was  the  pipe, 
whereas  among  the  Indians,   harps,  lutes,  and  other 

*  Cf.  ScltfiidO  :    IndUnt  LilltratHr  uiul  Kuttur,    LectuMti    iu.  aod 
I.;  and  Ambras:   GtuKiicItU  dft  AfuttA,  Uk.  1.  i. 

t  Idttn  UK  GntkiciU  dtr  Mtni<Jkli*U,  Ok.  XUl.  Oiv.  j. 
I   SaMete  nir  AdrmM*  I. 
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stringed  instniments  formed  the  chief  stock;  this 
ttUs  the  whole  tale.    Ambros  points  out  that  the  Roi 
oever  demanded  more  of  music  than  that  "  it  should  be 
pleasant  and  should  delight  the  ear  "  (practically  the 
same  standpoint  as  that  of  most  of  our  men  of  letters  and 
(esthetic  critics) ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  were  never  able 
to  comprehend  the  lofty  intellectual  significance  wbicb 
all  Greeks,  artists  and  philosophers  alike,  attributed  to 
this  very  art.     And  so  tticy  were  the  first  to  have  the  J 
melancholy  courage  to  write  Odes  (i.e.,  songs)  which  were    . 
not  meant  to  be  sung.     In  the  later  Imperial  age,  in  mu&ic 
as  in  other  things,  there  was  arotised  an  interest  in 
virtuosity  and  aimless  dilettantism  ;  this  was  the  work  of 
the  Chaos  of  Peoples  which  was  beginning  to  assert  itself* 
These  facts  need  no  commentary.    But  one  thing  that  does 
require  comment  is  the  fact  already  alluded  to,  that  the 
prominence  of  musical  talent  is  an  intellectual  character-    , 
istic  of  the  Teutons — which  of  necessity  implies  a  new  anda 
apecial  development  of  Poetry,  and  with  it  of  Art  in  general.  1 
The  contrast  presented  by  other  Indo-European  races  will 
be  instructive  on  this  subject,    Certainly  the  Indians  loo 
seem  to  have  been  highly  gifted  musically,  but  with  them 
everything  merged  and  lost  itself  in  something  Prodigiouj. 
Over>complex,   and,   therefore.   Shapeless.     Thus    they 
distinguished  nine  hundred  and  sixty  different  keys  and 
so  made  a  complete  technical  development  impossibfet 

■  Ambros,  as  above,  conclusion  ol  ii-ol.  i. 

t  It  ia  well  known  that  uuthoritiei  u«  inclined  to  Me  in  the  Htio- 
garian  gipxieB  ol  to-day  an  early  ftes'cicd  branch  ol  the  Indian  AiyU'. 
and  musical  H-ritpm  have  thought  fit  to  M«  in  the  ioconpanUe  toi 
peculiar  mufical  pin  al  tbeM  people  ua  valagy  to  geanine  lodi** 
iDuaic  ■  a  scale  which  Includes  quaiter-noteE  and  Minetii&e*  even 
mifluler  diiierencw,  hence  harmonic  stractnre*  and  profrMnca* 
nnknown  to  Tentoolc  music ;  moreover  the  pweioimte  fervour  ol  tbt 
melody  and  the  inlinitcly  lich  and  florid  accompaBimcnt.  which  dcfit* 
fixation  by  our  scaIc  oi  aotaUon,  corresponds  exactly  to  whAt  i*  teU 
tu  of  Indian  music,  and  so  rcoden  intcUi^~b)e  mnch  that  Ik  to  in 
iaexplicjiblo  in  Indian  musical  books.  Any  one  who  has  lor  a  wbelt 
evening;  listened  to  a  fenume  Huneariao  gipsy  orcheMra  trill  agtte 
With  me  when  1  aascrt  that  here  and  here  alooe  ¥re  eee  alMolato  muucal 
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The  Hellenes  erred  by  going  to  the  other  extreme ;  they 
possessed  a  scientifically  complete  but  narrowly  limiting 
musical  theory,  and  their  music  developied  in  such  a  direct 
and  inseparable  alliance  with  their  poetry — music  being, 
as  it  were,  the  living  body  of  the  words — that  it  never 
attained  to  any  independence,  and  for  that  reason  never 
to  a  higher  lite  of  expression.  The  linguistic  expression 
always  formed  the  basis  of  Hellenic  music  ;  on  that,  and 
not  on  purely  musical  considerations,  tlic  Greeks  built 
up  even  the  melody  ;  and  instead  of  constnicting,  as  we 
do,  the  harmonic  structure  from  the  bottom  upwards 
(this  is  not  of  course  caprice,  but  is  based  on  the  facts  of 
acoustics,  namely,  the  presence  of  iiarmonising  overtones), 
the  Greeks  constructed  from  the  top  downwards,  With 
them  the  melody  of  speech  was  supreme,  and  it  was  in- 
dependent, unfettered  by  considerations  of  the  musical 
structure;  it  was,  so  to  speak,  "speech  sung";  and 
the  instrumental  accompaniment,  which  was  devoid  of 
all  independence,  was  Unked  on  as  somet  hing  subordinate. 
Even  those  who  are  not  musicians  will  understand  tliat 
on  such  a  basis  the  ear  could  not  be  trained  and  music 
could  not  grow  into  an  independent  art  ;  music  remained 
under  these  circumstances  an  indispensable  artistic 
clement  rather  than   a  creative  art.*    What  therefore 

genius  at  work :  for  this  masic.  though  built  upon  well-known  m«iIodlw, 
is  always  improviiml.  alwnys  suggested  by  the  tnoment ;  now  pure 
music  ii>  not  monumental,  but  direct  (eeling,  aocl  it  is  clear  that  music 
which  i.i  at  the  time  of  plaj-mg  improv-iscd  as  the  expression  of  momentary 
(ectmg  must  influmec  the  ho«rt  quite  diflcretitJy.  that  is,  must  ejier- 
ciie  a  mote  purely  musical  efiect  than  music  nbich  has  beni  learned 
and  pnctiiMK],  But  such  3  protluctiou  contains  uulortunately  no 
elemenl«  out  of  which  Uutintc  t>'or)»i  of  art  can  be  forged  (n-e  only 
require  to  refer  to  thiMc  ntupid  paro<1its  of  Hungarian  music  which 
under  the  name  of  "  Hunganau  Uauccs"  enjoy  a  n^rettably  wide 

Elarity) :  this  is  in  fact  not  m  qvcation  of  real  trt  but  of  tomtthbig 
deeper,  namely,  the  elcmenti  from  which  art  first  axi*t»  :  It  l>  not 
ea-bom  Aphrodite,  but  the  sea  itself, 
f     *  In  lo  far  Uiere  is  an  analogy  between  lodiaa  and  Hellenic  music, 
however  diSerent  they  otherwise  were ;    in  the  one  case  it  is  over- 
luxuriance,  in  the  othiw  subordination  of  the  musical  expression ,  by 
^wbich  the  feeling  is  created  of  something  unshaped  and  elementary  in 
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in  the  case  of  the  Indians  was  frustrated  by  exce 
refinement  of  (he  ear,  was  from  the  first  impossible  ti 
Hellenes  in  consequence  of  the  subordination   of  the 
musical  sense  in   favour  of  the  linguistic  expression 
Schiller  has  laid  down  the  decisive  law :  "  Music  must 
become  form  "  :  the  possibility  of  this  was  first  realised 
among  the  Teutons. 

By  what  means  the  Teuton  succeeded  in  making  music 
an  art — liis  art — and  in  developing  it  to  ever  growing 
independence  and  capacity  of  expression,  maj'  be  studied 
by  the  reader  in  histories  of  music.  But,  as  we  are  here 
considering  art  as  a  whole,  I  must  coll  his  attention  to  ooe 
great  drawback  in  such  liistorics.  Since  music  is  essen- 
tially the  revelation  of  something  inexpressible,  we  cao 
"  say  *■  little  or  nothing  about  it ;  hLstories  of  music 
slirink,  therefore,  in  the  main,  into  a  discussion  of  things 
technical.  In  histories  of  the  plastic  arts  this  is  not  so 
much  the  case  ;  plans,  photographs,  facsimiles  give  us  a 
direct  view  of  the  objects ;  moreover,  the  handbooks  of 
the  plastic  arts  contain  only  so  much  of  the  technical  as 
every  intelligent  person  can  at  once  understand,  whereas 
musical  technique  requires  special  study.  The  com- 
parison with  histories  of  poetry  is  just  as  unfa\ourabli' 
to  music.  For  in  these  we  are  hardly  told  that  there  is 
such  a  tiling  as  technique,  its  discussion  is  limited  to  the 
narrowest  circles  of  the  learned  :  knowledge  of  the  historj' 
of  poetry  is  acquired  directly  from  the  poetical  works 
themselves.  Thus  the  \-arious  branch^  of  art  axe 
presented  to  us  in  totally  different  historical  perspectives, 
and  tliis  makes  it  very  difficult  to  acquire  a  view  of  art  as  a 
whole.  It  is  our  business,  therefore,  mentally  to  re- 
arrange our  historical  knowledge  of  art  ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  is  useful  to  know  that  there  is  no  art  in  which— 

contnM  to  genuine,  fonoed  ftrt  To  ^in  deeper  Jn»Kht  into  Helkaic 
muMC.  I  rMammcnd  Uioteniler  to  cuiiault  Uia  little  bo^od  H&mqga: 
Die  Anfange  dtr  l{atnut»ie,  i^J  ;  Iruin  tlie*e  Mveaty-dix  IM|**  ^ 
can  learn  more  facts  luid  more  iiuportaot  ouua  thao  troro  whole  votuniM. 
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in  the  living  \«'ork — technique  is  so  absolutely  a  matter  of 
indifference  as  in  music.  The  theory  of  music  i$  alto- 
gether abstract,  the  technique  of  musical  instruments 
quite  merhanical ;  both  nm,  as  it  were,  parallel  to  art. 
but  stand  in  no  other  relation  to  it  than  the  theory  of 
perspective  or  the  handhng  of  the  brush  to  the  picture. 
So  far  as  instrumental  technique  is  concerned,  it  consists 
solely  of  the  training  of  certain  muscles  of  the  hands, 
arms,  or,  it  may  be,  of  the  face,  or  of  the  appropriate 
drilhns  of  the  vocal  chords  ;  all  else  that  is  necessary — 
intuitive  understanding  of  what  has  been  felt  by  another, 
and  expression — cannot  be  taught,  and  it  is  just  this  that 
is  music.  It  is  the  same  with  theory;  the  greatest 
musical  genius — the  Hungarian  gipsy—docs  not  know 
what  a  note,  an  interval,  or  a  key  is,  and  the  most  pro- 
found musical  theorists  among  the  Greeks  possessed  as 
little  musical  talent  as  the  physicist  Helmholti ;  they 
were  not  artists,  but  mathematicians.*  For  music  is 
the  only  art  whicli  is  non-allegorical,  it  is.  therefore,  the 
purest,  the  most  perfectly  "  artistic,"  that  in  which  the 
human  being  comes  nearest  to  an  absolute  creator ;  for 
the  same  reason  its  ujflucnce  is  direct ;  it  transforms  the 
listener  into  a  "  fellow-creator  "  ;  when  taking  in  musical 
impressions,  every  one  is  a  genius  ;  hence  the  Technical 
disappears  completely  in  this  case,  indeed  we  may 
almost  say  that  at  the  moment  of  execution  it  does  not 
exist.  The  consequence  is  that  in  music,  where  we  hear 
most  about  it.  technique  possesses  the  least  significancc.t 
Still  more  import.nnt  for  the  historical  estimate  of  art 

*  That  i>  the  rm«on  why  Uiey  (u  Anil)ros  pcunbi  out,  i.  jSo  and 
elaewberej  <labt>le  in  purely  ima^ioixry  tnnsial  subtletin.  which  wuulil 
bavB  been  impoMible  in  practice  and  vrould  not  have  attributed  in 
Uw  least  to  pBve  the  way  lor  a  development  ol  Greek  mvaic  On  tbe 
caaMiy.  th«  hichly  developed  theory  ol  music  actually  hindeted  the 
development  of  Criwlt  music. 

t  To  avoid  atiipid  mihlntprprotatJoiM.  I  may  remiuk  that  I  do 
not  lail  to  appr«ci»te  llic  interest  or  the  value  of  mu&ical  theory  and 
iostriinicnul  t<«hnique ;  but  neither  is  ut,  they  are  merely  the 
laatniowtiu  ol  art 
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a&  a  whole  is  the  foUowing  point,  which  ts  again  based 
upon  Lcssing  and  Herder  and  their  theory  of  the  one  Art. 
namely,  that  music  has  never  been  able  to  develop  itself 
apart  from  poetry.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Hellenes, 
it  is  a  striking  fact  that,  in  spite  o(  their  great  gifts  and 
their  brilliance  as  theorists,  they  were  never  able  to 
emancipate  and  develop  music  where  It  was  cultivated 
apart  from  poetry  {e.g.,  in  the  dance).  On  the  oilier 
hand,  we  shall  see  that  all  Indian  music,  so  rich  and  varied 
inMrumentally,  develops  round  song  as  a  kind  of  frame, 
;md  as  a  manifold  deepening  of  the  expression.  The 
gipsy  of  our  day  never  pLij-s  anything  but  what  is  based 
upon  some  definite  song ;  if  you  say  to  him  that  you  do  not 
like  the  melody,  that  it  does  not  suit  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  he  will  in\'ent  a  new  one.  or  iransfonn  the  already 
known  one  (as  the  modern  musician  his  "  motives  ")  into 
something  psychically  different ;  but,  if  you  ask  him  freely 
to  extemporise,  he  does  not  know  what  that  means  ;  and 
he  is  right,  for  a  music  not  based  upon  a  definite  poetical 
mood  is  a  mere  juggling  with  vibratioiLi.  Now  il  we 
carefully  follow  the  development  of  Teutonic  music,  we 
shall  discover  a  fact  which  is  certainly  unknown  and  will 
be  surprising  to  most  of  our  contemporaries,  namely,  that 
from  the  first  it  has  developed  in  the  most  direct  depen- 
dence upon,  and  intimately  bound  up  with,  poetry.  Not 
only  was  all  old  Teutonic  poetry  at  the  same  time  music, 
not  only  were  all  Troubadours  and  Minnesingers  just  as 
much  musicians  as  poets,  but  when,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  century  onwards,  with  Guido  of  Arezzo  our 
music  began  its  triumphant  progress  towards  technical 
perfection  and  undreamt-of  richness  of  expressive  power 
it  remained  throughout  the  whole  development  S<aig. 
'ITie  training  of  the  ear,  the  gradual  discover>'  of  harmonic 
possibilities,  the  wonderful  artistic  structure  of  counter- 
point, by  which  music,  so  to  speak,  builds  itself  a  home 
in  wliich  it  can  rule  as  mistress ;  all  this  we  have  not 
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thought  out  independently,  like  the  Grecian  theori&ts,  nor 
invented  in  an  instrumental  ecstasy,  as  those  enthusiastic 
visionaries  who  dream  of  .in  "  absolute  "  music  itnagiiie  ; 
— we  have  attainted  it  by  song.  Guido  himself  expresiied 
the  opinion  that  the  path  of  the  pliilosophers  was  not  for 
him,  he  was  interested  solely  in  the  improvement  of 
church-singing  and  thi;  training  of  the  singers.  Fm- 
centuries  there  was  no  music  but  what  was  song  or  the 
accompaniment  of  song.  And  though  this  singing  some- 
times seems  to  treat  the  words  rather  arbitrarily  and 
violently;  though  the  expression  often  disappears  in 
favour  of  polyphonic  effects  in  counterpoiiit^only  one 
really  great  master  needs  to  come  and  then  we  learn  the 
purpose  of  it  all :  namely,  technical  mastery  of  material 
in  the  interest  of  expressive  power.  Thus  our  music 
develops  from  master  to  master ;  the  technique  of  com- 
position more  and  more  perfect,  the  singers  and  instru- 
mentalists more  and  more  accomplished,  the  musical 
genius  consequently  more  and  more  free.  Even  of 
Josquin  dc  Pr^s  his  contemporaries  said :  "  Others  had 
to  submit  their  will  to  the  notes,  but  Josquin  is  a  master 
of  notes,  they  must  do  as  he  wills."*  And  what  was  his 
aim  ?  Whoever  has  not  tiie  privilege  of  hearing  works  (A 
this  glorious  master  should  read  Ambros  (iii.  211  f.)  to 
learn  how  lie  not  only  maintained  the  whole  mood  of  every 
poetical  work,  3  Miserere,  a  Te  Dcum,  a  Motetie,  a  joyful 
(sometimes  very  frivolous)  many  part  song,  &c.,  but  also 
gave  the  full  significance  to  the  purport  of  the  words,  and 
kept  bringing  them  forward  again  and  again,  wherever 
necessary,  not  for  mere  fun's  sake,  but  in  order  to  convey 
to  the  feelings  the  poetical  meaning  of  the  words  in  all 
their  aspects.  Ever>'  one  knows  Herder's  fine  remark : 
"  Germany  was  reformed  by  songs  "  ;  t  we  may  say, 
music  itself  was  reformed  by  songs.     If  this  were  the 

*  The  qootation  \»  sud  to  be  from  Lntlier. 

t  Kaltifon*.  xnd  Put,  iv.    The  (luoUlion  soenui  to  bitvt  been 
taken  from  Leibniz. 
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proper  place,  1  should  make  it  my  business  to  prove  thai 
even  at  a  later  time,  when  pure  instrumental  technique 
had  arisen,  genuine  Teutonic  music  never  moved  further 
away  from  poetry  "  than  the  rose  can  be  carried  in 
bloom,"  for  ns  soon  as  music  desires  complete  indepen- 
dence, it  loses  the  vital  spark  :  it  can  indeed  continue  to 
move  in  forms  already  attained,  but  it  contains  no 
creative,  moulding  principles.  That  is  why  Herder — that 
truly  great  aesthetic  critic — sounds  a  note  of  u'aming : 
"  May  the  Muse  save  us  from  a  mere  poetry  of  ear  !  " 
For  such  poetry,  in  his  opinion,  leads  to  shapelessness 
and  makes  the  sotd  "  useless  and  dull."*  Still  more 
clearly  has  the  great  tone-poet  of  the  nineteenth  century 
explained  tlie  connection  :  "  Music,  even  at  the  highest 
climax,  when  raised  to  its  highest  point,  is  only  feeling  ; 
it  comes  in  as  the  companion  of  the  moral  act.  but  not  as 
act  itSL-lf ;  it  can  represent  feelings  and  moods  side  by 
side,  but  it  cannot,  as  the  need  arises,  develop  one  mood 
from  another;  it  lacks  the  moral  will."t  And  hence, 
even  during  that  century  which  stretches  from  Haydn's 
birth  to  Beethoven's  death  and  produced  the  greatest 
splendour  of  instrumental  music,  there  has  ne\'er  been  a 
musical  genius  who  did  not  devote  a  great,  if  not  the 
greatest,  part  of  liis  artistic  activity  to  the  calUng  to  life  of 
poetical  works.  That  is  true  of  all  composers  before 
Bach,  it  is  true  in  the  liighcst  degree  of  Bach  himself, 
likewise  of  Handel,  of  Haydn  in  a  scarcely  less  degree,  of 
Gluck  in  every  respect,  of  Mozart  both  in  his  artistic 
achievements  and  in  his  words,  also  of  Beethoven,  tliough 
in  his  case  seemingly  less  so,  because  with  him  pure 
instrumental  music  has  reached  such  a  pitcli  of  precision 
that,  with  Uic  courage  of  desperation,  it  dared  to  create  a 
poetry  of  its  own  ;  but  Beethoven  came  ever  nearer  and 
nearer  to  poetry,  either  by  descriptive  music  or  by  the 

•   fJVr  sthiMc  LiafralHr  unrf  Khh!!  il,  jj, 

t  RkJutd  Wagntf :  Dm  Kuntlmrli  <Ut  Zukuup,  CulIvctcO  Wniings, 
isl  ed.  UL  I  la. 
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preference  given  to  vocal  compositions.  1  do  not  dinpiite 
the  justiUcation  ol  pure  iostrumcnta)  music — Lcssing 
cxproisly  guards  against  any  such  mistake — I  am  an 
entlnuiiastic  admirer  of  it,  and  I  regard  chamber  music 
(when  played  in  a  room,  not  in  a  concert  hall)  as  one  o£  the 
greatest  blessings  that  enrich  our  intellectual  life;  but  I 
insist  that  all  such  music  draws  its  breath  from  the  acliicve- 
ments  of  the  song,  and  that  every  single  extension  and 
increase  of  musical  ixpression  always  proceeds  from  that 
music,  which  is  subject  to  the"  moral  will  "of  thecre-ative 
[}oet.  Wc  have  become  aware  of  this  once  more  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  A  fact  that  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  it  often  is,  when  wc  arc  estimating  art  as  a  whole,  is  that, 
even  in  the  works  of  so-called  absolute  music,  the  poet 
always  stands,  frequently  indeed  unperccived,  beside  the 
musician.  Had  this  music  not  grown  up  under  the  wing  of 
the  poet,  wc  should  be  unable  to  understand  it,  and  even 
now  it  cannot  dispt-nst-  with  the  poet,  it  only  turns  to  the 
listener  and  begs  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  poet,  which 
he  can  only  do  so  long  as  music  does  not  leave  the  sphere 
of  what  is  known  to  him  by  analogy.  Goethe  describes 
it  as  a  general  citaiacteristic  of  Teutonic  poetry  in  con- 
trast to  Hellenic : 

Hier  (ordcrt  man  Euch  au(  lu  pigcripni  Dichtco. 
\'<Mi  Eucli  verkngt  mau  cine  Welt  lur  WdL* 

In  no  sphere  is  that  more  true  than  in  that  of  our  instru- 
mental music.  A  really,  literally  "  absolute "  music 
would  be  a  monster  without  an  equal ;  for  it  would  be  an 
expression  which  expresses  notliing. 

It  is  impossible  ever  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  our 
whole  artistic  development  if  we  do  not  first  arm  our- 
selves with  a  critical  knowledge  of  Teutonic  music,  in 
order  to  turn  back  to  the  consideration  of  poetry  in  its 
widest  compass.     It  is  only  in  this  way  that  Lcssing's 

*  Itcra  you  iirc  called  (o  bo  jrounwli  a  pcwt, 
I'o  odd  a  WDild  to  the  exutinR  world. 
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remark,  "  Poetry  and  music  are  one  and  the  same  art," 
becomes  really  intelligible,  and  that  light  is  thrown  on  our 
whole  history  of  art.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest  ■ 
that  we  must  regard  our  great  musicians  as  poets  if 
are  to  be  just  to  them  and  thereby  help  our  own  under- 
standing :  in  the  sphere  of  Teutonic  poetry  they  occupy 
a  plare  of  honour ;  no  poet  in  the  world  is  greater  than 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach.  No  art  but  music  could  have 
given  artistic  shape  to  the  Christinn  rehgion,  for  it  alone. 
could  catch  up  and  reflect  the  glance  into  the  soul  (smI 
p.  512) ;  how  poor  in  this  respect  is  a  Dante  in  com- 
parison with  a  Bach  I  And  this  specifically  Christian 
character  passes  from  the  works,  in  which  the  Gospel  fmds 
expression,  to  other,  purely  instrumental  ones  (an  ex- 
ample of  the  previously  mentioned  analogous  procedure) ; 
the  Wohtiemperitrte  Klavier,  for  example,  is  in  this  respect 
one  of  the  most  sublime  works  ol  humanity,  and  I  could 
name  a  Prelude  from  it,  in  which  the  words,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do  " — or 
rather,  not  the  words  but  the  divine  frame  of  mind  which 
gave  birth  to  them — have  found  so  clear,  so  touching 
an  expression  that  every  other  art  must  despair  of  ever ' 
attaining  this  pure  effect.  But  what  we  here  call  Chris- 
tian is  at  the  same  time  specifically  Teutonic,  so  wc  are 
in  a  certain  sense  justified  in  asserting  that  our  truest 
and  greatest  poets  are  our  great  musicians.  This  b 
especially  true  of  Germany,  where,  as  Beethoven  has 
strikingly  said,  "  Music  is  a  national  need."*  At  the 
same  time,  wc  notice  in  our  poetry,  even  apart  from 
music,  a  leaning  or  rather  an  irresistible  impulse  towards  , 
development  in  the  miLsical  direction,  an  impulse  whose  ■ 
deeper  meaning  becomes  clear  to  us.  The  introduction  of 
rhyme,  for  example,  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients, 
is  no  accident ;  it  springs  from  the  musical  need.     Still 

■  L«tt«  to  Privy  CouactUM  vod  MowI  lef.  Nob) :  Bri*/t  Btelkcpm't. 
i86j,  p.  IS9). 
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more  significant  is  the  magnificent  musical  sense 
which  we  find  in  our  poets.  Read  those  two  wonderful 
pages  in  Carlyle  where  he  shows  that  Dante's  Divina 
Comm^dia  is  music  everywhere  ;  music  in  the  architec- 
tonic structure  of  the  three  parts,  music  not  only  in 
the  rhythm  of  the  words,  but  as  he  says,  "  in  ttie  rhythm 
of  the  thoughts."  music  in  tlie  fervour  and  passion  of 
the  feehngs ;  "  go  deep  enough,  tliere  is  music  every- 
where !  '■•  Our  poets  are  all  musicians ;  the  greater 
they  are,  the  more  manifest  does  this  become.  Hence 
Shakespeare  is  a  musical  artist  of  inexhaustible  wealth, 
and  Calderon  in  his  way  no  less  so.  Just  as  the  learned 
musical  philologist,  Wcstphal,  has  pointed  out  in  Bach 
and  Beethoven  the  most  complicated  rhythm  of  the 
Hellenic  stanza,  so  in  the  Spanbh  drama  we  find  a  pre- 
ference for  musically  interlaced  lines,  we  might  almost 
say  for  tricks  of  counterpoint.  From  Petrarch  to 
Byron,  moreover,  we  notice  an  inclination  on  the  part 
of  the  lyric  poet  to  develop  more  and  more  the  purely 
musical  element,  and  this  is  due  to  the  felt  lack  of 
music.  Regarding  Goethe's  lyric  poems,  more  than 
one  musician  of  line  feeling  has  said  that  they  could 
not  be  composed,  they  were  already  in  all  respects  music. 
In  reahty,  for  a  long  time  we  have  been  in  a  peculiar 
position.  Poetry  and  music  are  by  nature  destined 
to  be  one  and  the  same  art,  and  now  in  the  most  musical 
race  in  the  world  they  have  been  separated  1  The  musi- 
cian, it  is  true,  has  developed  more  and  more  strength 
in  the  strictest  dependence  upon  pwctry,  but  the  song 
of  the  word-poet  has  gradually  grown  silent,  until  his 
words  have  come  to  be  mere  printed  letters,  to  be  read 
silently  ;  and  so  the  word-poet  has  had  to  save  himself 
either  by  didactic  subjects  or  by  those  circumstantial, 
impossible  descriptions  ol  things,  to  which  music  alone 
can  do  justice,  or  has  devoted  all  his  energy  to  the  task 

■  Htto-Wonkip.  3rd  Lecture. 
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of  creating  music  witliout  music.  This  misreUtion  h.-is 
been  f»artiailarly  noticeable  in  dramatic  art,  the  U%'ing 
centre  of  all  poetry.  "  Lcs  poHes  dramaiiquei  sont  Us 
foHcs  par  exctUcnu,"  saj-s  Montesquieu  ;  •  but  they 
were  deprived  of  the  nuglitic-st  dramatic  instrument  of 
expression  just  at  the  moment  when  it  had  attained 
a  power  tmdrcamt  of  before.  Herder  has  given  voice 
to  this  in  words  of  touching  eloquence  :  "  If  a  Greek, 
Accustomed  to  the  musical  atmosphere  of  Greek  tragedy, 
were  to  go  to  see  ours,  he  trould  fmd  it  a  melancholy 
spectacle.  How  dumb  with  all  the  wealth  of  words, 
he  would  say,  how  depressing,  how  toneless  •  Have  I 
entered  an  adorned  tomb  ?  You  shout  and  sigh  and 
bliister !  You  move  the  arms,  make  faces,  wrangle, 
declaim !  Does  your  voice  and  feeling  never  burst 
forth  in  song  >  Do  you  never  feel  the  want  of  this  all- 
powerful  expression  ?  Does  your  rhythm,  your  iambus, 
never  invite  you  to  utter  the  accents  of  the  true  divine 
speech  ?  "t  Tliis  state  of  affairs  was,  and  still  is,  really 
tragical.  Not  that  an  "  absolute  poetry,"  which  only 
"  supposes  "  the  musician,  as  Lessing  says,  is  not  as 
Justitiable  as  an  absolute  music — indeed  it  is  much  more 
so ;  that  is,  however,  not  the  point ;  the  important 
tiling  is  to  note  that  our  natural  musical  craving,  our 
need  of  an  expression  wliich  only  music  can  gi%'e,  has 
forcibly  influenced  even  those  poetical  works  and  those 
poets  who  stood  apart  from  music.  This  has  of  course 
been  felt  most  profoundly  in  Germany,  where  music 
has  reached  an  incomparable  development.  From  the 
passages  quoted,  it  is  clear  how  disapprovingly  Lessing 
regarded  the  void  in  Teutonic  poetry  and  how  keenly  it 
was  felt  by  Herder.  But  many  a  reader  will  attach  still 
more  value  to  the  sentiments  of  their  great  creati\-e 
contemporaries.    Schiller  tetis  us  of  hiniself :    "  With 

•  LtUfti  Ptnmnti,  tjj. 

t  FriichU  aui  dtn  tuc^HaiiHl  guMrncn  ZnbH  dtt  18.  Jahftntttdtrtt,  U. 
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me  a  certain  musical  mood  precedes,  and  after  this  cumes 
the  poetical  idea";*  several  of  his  works  are  directly 
inspired  by  definite  musical  impressions,  the  Jitngfrau 
von  Orleans  by  the  production  of  a  work  of  Gluck.  The 
feeling  that  "  the  drama  leans  to  music "  constantly 
occupies  his  mind.  In  a  letter  to  Goethe  on  December 
29,  1797.  he  sifts  the  matter  thoroughly;  "In  order 
to  exclude  from  a  work  of  art  all  tliat  is  alien  to  its  class, 
we  must  necessarily  be  able  to  include  everything  which 
belongs  to  (he  class.  And  it  is  just  tliis  that  is  at  present 
impossible  (to  the  tragic  poets).  .  .  .  The  capacity  of 
feeling  which  the  audience  possesses  must  be  fully  occu- 
pied and  affected  at  all  points ;  the  measure  of  this 
capacity  is  the  standard  for  the  poets  "  ;  and  at  the 
close  of  Ms  letter  he  rests  his  hope  upon  music  and  ex< 
pccts  it  to  fill  up  the  gap  so  painfully  felt  in  the  modem 
drama.  Music  on  the  stage  be  knew  only  In  the  shape 
of  opera,  and  he  expected  and  hoped  "  that  from  it, 
as  from  the  choruses  of  the  atKient  Bacchic  festival, 
tragedy  would  develop  in  a  nobler  form."  As  for  Goethe, 
the  musical  clement  in  his  work — I  mean  what  is  re- 
lated to,  and  saturated  with  music — reveals  itself  forcibly 
at  every  step,  and  without  calling  attention  to  the  fre- 
quent use  of  music  in  lus  drama,  pointed  with  the  stage 
direction  "  ahnend  seitene  GcfuhU"  {expressing  intense 
feeling)  and  tlie  like,  we  could  easily  prove  that  even  thc 
conception  of  liis  plan's  indicates  motives,  principles,  and 
aims  wliich  belong  to  the  innermost  sphere  of  music, 
Fattsi  is  altogether  music  ;  not  only  because,  as  Beet- 
hoven says,  music  flows  from  the  words,  for  this  is  only 
true  of  individual  fragments,  but  because  every  situation 
from  the  study  to  the  chorus  mysticus,  has,  in  the  fullest 
sense  of  the  word,  been  "  musically  "  conceived,  The 
older  he  grew  the  more  highly  did  Goethe  value  music. 
He  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Herder  and  Leasing 
*  Lettci  to  Goctbe.  Uudi  i8.  1796. 
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regarding  the  relations  of  word-poetry  to  tone-poetry, 
and  he  expressed  this  in  hb  on-n  inimitable  way  :  "  Poetry 
and  music  alternately  compel  and  free  each  other." 
Regarding  the  ethical  value  of  music  he  says :  "  The 
dignity  of  art  appears  perhaps  most  pre-eminently  in 
music,  because  it  contains  nothing  which  has  to  be  sub- 
tracted ;  it  is  all  form  and  quality,  elevating  and  en- 
nobling everything  that  it  expresses."  For  this  reason 
he  would  have  made  music  the  centre  of  all  education  : 
"  For  from  it  there  emanate  smoothly  paved  paths  in  all 
directions."* 

The  Tendenxy  of  Music 

Goethe  having  taught  us  that  from  music,  which 
means  poetry  wedded  to  music,  smooth  paths  run  in  all 
directions,  we  have  reached  an  eminence  from  which 
we  can  gain  a  wide  view  of  the  growth  of  our  whole 
art.  For  we  have  already  recognised  that  poctrj'  is  the 
atnta  mater  of  all  creative  art,  no  matter  in  what  form 
it  reveals  itself ;  and  now  we  sec  that  our  Teutonic 
poetry  has  passed  through  a  peculiar,  individual  develop- 
ment, which  stands  by  itself  without  any  analogy  in  his- 
tory. Tlie  extraordinary  development  of  music,  i.c., 
of  the  art  of  poetical  expression,  cannot  but  have  exer- 
cised influence  upon  our  plastic  arts.  For  just  as  it 
was  the  Homeric  word  that  taught  the  Hellenes  to  raise 
defined  claims  to  artistic  work,  and  to  bring  their  rude 
statuary  to  the  perfection  of  art.  so  music  has  taught  our 
Teutonic  races  to  make  higher  demands  in  regard  to  the 
power  of  expression  in  every  art.  In  the  sense  which  I 
hope  is  now  quite  clear,  full  of  meaning,  and  free  from  all 
claptrap,  we  may  call  this  tendency  of  taste  and  of  pro- 
ductive activity  the  tendency  of  music.     It  is  organically 

*  See  lh<r  WamUrfaMtt.  Bk.  11.  cbftp.  i.  9.  Furtho'  detaiU  oa  thb 
polDt  Mi<\  (spccinUy  on  tbo  orRonic  relAtiona  between  poetry  »dcI  tnuk 
or*  to  be  loiuid  in  my  book  on  Hiekatit  ll'ii^iu*.  1S96.  pp.  10  L.  186 1., 
3QO  (text  cd.  1902.  pp.  li  I.,  3j\  („  J9!  I.),  as  abo  in  my  lactora  on  tlw 
KtoitiitT  dtt  DiiM-  imd  Tiyn/iunu  {BayifuUirr  Btatttr.  \»)j):  tf.,  too, 
my  Immanutl  Kant,  p.  19. 
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connected  with  that  bent  of  our  nature  which  makes  us 
Idealists  in  philosophy,  and  in  rcHgion  followers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  which,  in  tlie  form  of  artistic  creation,  finds 
its  purest  expression  tn  music.  Our  ways  differ,  there- 
fore, from  the  ways  of  the  Hellenes,  a  fact  to  which  I 
shall  return  when  1  have  exhausted  thb  other  important 
point :  not  that  the  Hellenes  were  unmusical— wc  know 
the  contrary — but  their  music  was  extremely  simple, 
meagre  and  subordinate  to  the  text,  while  ours  is  poly- 
phonous,  powerful,  and  all  too  inclined,  in  the  storm  of 
passion,  to  sweep  away  every  constant  verbal  form. 
I  think  it  would  be  an  apt  comparison  to  say  of  an  en- 
graving  of  Diircr  or  of  a  Medician  tomb  by  Michael  Angcio, 
that  they  were  polyplionous  works  in  contrast  to  the 
strict  "horaophony"  of  the  Greeks,  which,  be  it  noted, 
applies  even  to  representations,  where,  as  in  friezes, 
numerous  figures  are  represented  in  rapid  motion.  In 
order  to  give  right  expression  to  feelings,  music  must  be 
polypbonous ;  for  while  thought  is  essentially  simple, 
feeling  on  the  contrary  is  so  complex  that  at  the  same 
moment  it  can  harbour  essentially  different .  indeed  directly 
contradictory  emotions  such  as  hope  and  despair.  It 
b  foolish  to  try  to  draw  theoretical  boundaries,  but  we 
may  gain  insight  into  the  vaiious  nature  of  relative 
tendencies  if  wc  realise  the  following  fact ;  where,  as  in 
the  case  o(  the  Greeks,  the  word  alone  gives  shape  to 
poetry,  there  in  the  plastic  arts  transparent,  liomo- 
phonous  clearness,  with  colder,  more  abstract,  allegorical 
expression,  will  predominate  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  the  musical  incentive  to  direct,  inner  expression 
exercises  great  influence  upon  creative  work,  there  we 
shall  find  polj-phonous  designs  and  interlacing  lines, 
bound  up  with  a  symbolical  power  of  expression  which 
defies  analysis  by  means  of  logic.  It  is  only  when  we 
keep  this  in  mind  that  the  trite  phrase  of  an  affinity 
between  Gothic  arcliitecture  and  music  receives  a  living, 
eonccivable  meaning  ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
n  2u 
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hflp  seeing  that  the  architecture  of  Michael  Angelo. 
who  has  so  tliorougti  an  affinity  to  music,  and  of  the 
Florentines  as  a  whole,  is  just  as  "  musical "  as  the 
Gothic.  The  comparison,  however,  in  spite  of  Goethe, 
fails  to  hit  the  mark  ;  we  must  look  somewhat  deeper, 
to  see  the  musical  element  at  work  in  all  our  arts.  One 
of  the  fmest  judges  of  plastic  arts  in  recent  years,  Walter 
Pater,  who  was  in  addition  a  man  of  classical  culture  and 
tendencies,  comes  to  the  following  conclusion  regarding 
Teutonic  art  :  "  Alt  art  constantly  aspires  towards  the 
condilitm  of  music.  .  .  .  Music,  then,  and  not  poetry,  as 
is  so  often  supposed,  is  the  true  type  or  measure  of  per- 
fected art.  Therefore,  although  each  art  has  its  in- 
communicable element,  its  untranslatable  order  of  im- 
pressions, its  unique  mode  of  reaching  the  '  imaginativ-e 
reason,'  yet  the  arts  may  be  represented  as  continually 
struggling  after  the  law  or  principle  of  music  to  a  con- 
dition which  music  alone  completely  realises.  .  .  ."* 


I 
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NATfRALISM 

If,  however,  we  have  gained  anything  towards  a  more 
profcmnd  understanding  of  art  and  its  history,  we  still 
ehotild  occupy  a  one-&ided  and  therefore  misleading 
position  if  we  were  to  let  the  matter  rest  there ;  we  must 
leave  the  one  pinnade  which  wc:  have  reached  in  order  to 
cross  over  to  another.  When  we  say  that  our  art 
aspires  towards  that  expression  which  is  the  very  vital 
eaence  of  music,  we  characterise  thereby  the  inner 
element  of  art ;  but  art  has  also  an  outer  side  ;  indeed, 
even  music  becomes,  as  Carlyle  lias  aptly  remarked. 
"  quite  demented  and  seized  with  delirium  whenever  it 
departs  completely  from  the  reaUty  of  perceptible, 
actual  things. "t     The  same  principle  applies  to  art 

*  Sm  TMt  Rtmaiittmtt.  SluJttt  in  A  tt  ai»d  Potlry,  revised  and  raluged 
editioD.  iSSS.  pp.  140.  t44-5- 
f  Tk*  O^fm.  in  bis  Mitetttttttout  Ettttyt. 
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and  to  the  individual  man  ;  in  thought  we  may  separate 
;m  Inner  principle  and  an  Outer,  in  practice  it  is  im- 
possible ;  for  we  know  no  Inner  principle  but  what  is 
presented  by  means  ol  an  Outer.  Indeed,  wc  can  con- 
lidently  assert  that  a  work  of  art,  in  the  tint  instance, 
consists  solely  of  an  Exterior.  I  call  to  mind  the  words 
of  Schiller  discussed  on  p.  16  (vol.  i.).  The  beautiful  is 
indeed  "  life  "  in  so  far  as  it  awakens  in  ns  feellitgs,  i.e., 
actions,  but  to  begin  with  it  is  merely  "  form."  which  wc 
"  look  at."  If  then,  when  contemplating  Michael  Angelo's 
Night  and  Tunliskt,  I  experience  so  profound  and  in- 
tense an  emotion  that  I  can  only  compare  it  with  the 
impression  of  intoxicating  music,  that  is.  as  Schiller  saj's, 
ray  "  action  "  ;  not  every  soul  would  have  thrilled  in 
the  same  way ;  many  a  man  might  have  admired  the 
symmetry  and  composition,  witliout  feeling  an  emotion 
like  the  presentiment  of  eternity ;  he  would,  in  fact, 
have  merely  "  looked  at  "  the  work.  But  if  the  artist 
really  succeeds  in  moving  the  spectator  by  the  sense  of 
sight — in  awakening  life  by  form,  how  high  we  must 
estimate  the  importance  of  form !  In  a  certain  sense 
we  may  simply  say,  Art  is  form.  And  when  Goethe 
calls  art  "  an  interpreter  of  the  Inexpressible,"  we  may 
add  the  commentary ;  only  that  which  is  Spoken 
can  interpret  the  Unspeakable,  only  the  Seen  that  whicli 
is  not  seen.  It  is  precisely  the  Spoken  and  the  Visible — 
not  the  Inexpressible  and  the  Invisible — that  constitute 
art.  It  is  not  the  expression  that  is  art,  but  that  which 
interprets  the  expression.  From  this  it  is  clear  that  no 
question  in  regard  to  art  is  more  important  than  that 
which  deals  with  the  "Exterior,"  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  principle  of  artistic  shaping. 

This  question  is  murh  simpler  than  the  previous  one  ; 
for  the  "musical  tendency"  discussed  in  the  former 
section,  deals  with  something  Inexpressible,  it  aims  at 
the  condition  of  the  artist,  as  Schiller  would  say.  at  the 
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innennost  essence  of  liis  personality,  and  shows  what 
qualities  we  must  possess  in  order  not  merely  to  con- 
template, but  also  to  feel  his  work,  and  in  such  matters 
it  is  difficult  to  express  oneself  clearly ;  in  the  present 
case,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  to  deal  with  visible  form, 
I  think  we  may  be  very  concise  and  simply  la)'  down 
the  law  that  genuine  Teutonic  art  is  naturalistic  ;  where 
it  b  not  so,  it  has  been  (orced  by  exterior  influences 
fromitsownstraightpathprescribed  to  it  by  the  tendencies 
of  our  race.  Wc  have  already  seen  (p.  302)  that  our 
science  is  "  naturalistic  "  and  therefore  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  Hellenic,  anthropomorphic,  abstract  science. 
Here  we  may  safely  proceed  by  analogy,  for  we  arc 
drawing  a  conclusion  from  ourselves  about  ourselves, 
and  we  have  discovered  in  ourselves  the  same  tendency 
of  mind  in  very  widely  differing  spheres.  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  the  second  half  of  the  section  on"  Philosophy." 
The  unanimous  endeavours  of  our  greatest  thinkers 
were  directed  to  the  freeing  of  \'isib]e  nature  from  all 
those  limitations  and  interpretations  which  ttie  super* 
stition,  fear,  hope,  blind  logic  or  systematising  mania 
of  man  had  piled  so  high  around  it  that  it  was  no  longer 
visible.  On  the  other  side  were  love  of  nature,  faithJul 
observation,  patient  questioning;  we  rt-alist-d  too  that 
it  is  nature  alone  that  nurtures  and  develops  our  thoughts 
and  dreams,  oitr  knowledge  and  imagination.  How  could 
so  positive  a  tendency,  which  we  (ind  in  noother  human 
race  either  of  the  past  or  the  present,  remain  without 
influence  upon  art  ?  No,  however  much  many  appear^ 
ances  may  tend  to  mislead  us,  our  art  h.is  bc«n  from 
its  birth  naturalistic,  and  wherever  wc  sec  it  in  the  past 
or  at  the  present  resolutely  turning  to  nature,  there 
we  may  be  sure  that  it  is  on  the  right  path. 

1  know  that  this  assertion  will  be  much  disputed: 
oar  very  nurses  instil  into  us  a  horror  of  naturalism 
in  art,  and  inspire  us  with  reverence  for  a  sO'Callcd 
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classicism  ;  but  I  do  not  propose  to  defend  my  position, 
not  only  for  lack  of  space>  bat  also  becnuse  the  facts 
speak  too  convincingly  to  require  any  commentary  of 
mine.  Refraining,  then,  from  polemical  controversy, 
I  shall,  in  conclusion,  merely  elucidate  some  of  these 
facts  from  the  special  standpoint  of  this  booh,  and  show 
their  importance  in  connection  with  the  work  as  a  whole. 
That  a  gloriously  healthy,  strong  naturalism  asserted 
itself  opportunely  in  Italian  sculpture  is  brought  home 
to  us  laymen  by  the  fact  that — though  in  Italy  especially, 
and  in  this  very  branch  of  art,  the  Antique  was  bound  to 
paralyse  the  unfolding  of  Teutonic  individuality — still 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  DonatcUo  gave 
such  powerful  and  convincing  expression  to  naturalism 
that  no  later,  artificially  nurtured  fashion  could  destroy 
its  influence.  Whoever  has  seen  the  Prophets  and 
Kings  on  the  Campanile  in  Florence,  whoever  has  con- 
templated that  splendid  bust  of  Niccolo  da  Uzzano, 
will  understand  what  our  art  will  achieve,  and  that  it 
has  of  necessity  to  follow  ways  that  arc  different  from 
those  of    the    Hellene.*    Painting  turns  immediately 

*  Here.  A.1  elieuhoc  in  this  chapter.  1  ha,ve  been  forced  to  mention 
only  a  few  weU-knowii  DimcB.  which  will  !Kr\-e  lu  guJ'ling  stun  in  the 
niTvcy  of  out  hititoty.  but  more  caielal  study  of  tlie  hiatoiy  of  art,  lu 
It  ie  piirtiu«^l  with  io  miich  succves  to-day,  ehovn  tliui  110  genius  grows 
up  in  a  night  like  a  mushrooni.  The  power  of  Uonat^llo,  which  SMms 
to  ceNmUe  an  elemvntal  tarce,  is  looted  in  hunUrodi  aud  thoaaknda  ot 
bonMt,  tttiatlc  •flctt>,  which  go  l»ck  two  or  thrc«  ccnttirJM  and  htvt 
th«tr  home — a»  should  bo  noted— not  in  the  iwuth.  tnit  in  ttw  north. 
I.Aob  at  iho  telicfo  ol  the  Prophets  in  llie  choir  of  St.  George  in  tbc 
Buuberg  Cathedral  ;  here  is  spirit  nt  Donntcllo's  spirit.  An  authoiity 
who  hu  lecenlly  made  a  tn<st  careful  study  of  thenc  sculptures,  ny«: 
**  Note  how  the  artist  tollows  the  spoor  of  nature  witJi  tlie  instinct  of 
the  tnwker."  This  hisToriaa  then  «sk>  himacll  in  what  school  the 
Bunberg;  sculptor  kamed  and  practiced  nch  astonishing  iodividMlity. 
and  proves  convincinfly  that  th«w  ^nat  wofka  ol  German  artisU, 
dating  Irom  tho  bafftOBing  ol  the  thiitoanth  cenlory.  were  inspind 
by  a  long  mtIp*  of  attenpta  tn  tho  utmn  line  by  ihrir  1'cutonlc  brethren 
<n  the  w<si.  ulio  wrre  happier,  more  Int.  nn<l  nclier  in  ihcir  political 
and  aocial  condition*.  This  aniiitic  longing  to  follow  the  track  o4 
natar*  bad  long  before  found  an  arti*tic  contra  In  the  FranUab  aad 
Norman  north  (Paria.  RheJma.  ftc.>,  another  in  that  Eteadlast  (ocut  ol 
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to  nature  (as  1  remarked  on  p.  508),  when  the  Teuton 
has  shaken  off  the  Oriental- Roman  spirit  oi  priestcraft. 
Nothing  is  so  touching  as  to  observe  the  gifted  men  ol  the 
north  brought  up  in  the  midst  of  a  false  civilisation, 
surrounded  and  stimulated  by  the  scanty  remains  of  a 
great  but  alien  art — following  the  natural  bent  of 
tbetr  heart  in  the  track  of  nature :  nothing  is  too 
great  for  them,  nothing  too  small ;  from  the  human 
countenance  to  the  shell  of  the  snail,  they  faith- 
fully sketch  everything,  and,  in  spile  of  all  tcclmicat 
minuteness,  they  are  able  "  to  interpret  the  Inexpres- 
sible."* Soon  came  that  great  man,  whose  eye  pene- 
trated so  deeply  into  nature,  and  who  should  always 
have  remained  the  model  of  all  plastic  artists,  Leonardo. 
"  No  painter."  says  a  recent  historian,  "  ever  emanci- 
pated himself  so  completely  from  antique  tradition 
...  in  only  one  passage  of  his  numerous  writings  does 
Ite  mention  the  Graeii  e  Rontani,  and  then  only  in  refer- 
ence to  certain  drapings."+  In  his  famous  Book  of 
Painting  Leonardo  constantly  warns  painters  to  paint 
everything  from  nature,  and  never  to  rely  on  their  memory 
(76) :  even  when  not  standing  at  the  easel,  but  walking 
or  travelling,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  artist  ever  and  un- 
ceasingly to  study  nature  ;  he  should  pay  careful  atten- 
tion to  spots  on  walls,  to  the  aslies  of  a  dead  fire,  even  to 


It«o,  berebcal.  Gothic  art.  TouIodm  U/.  Attbut  Wceae :  Die  Bambwitr 
Dtrmthtlplirtn.  1S9;.  pp.  33.  so  l).  The  MBie  i»  manifcatly  trae  of 
[ikintitiK.  Tbebrothera  Van  Cycle. boroahuDdretl  ycanbetoreDBnr.arc 
mutcm  oi  Dable.  g«nuin«  natnntliBia.  and  they  <>«i«  educat«tl  in  this 
idiool  by  their  lothn  :  but  lor  the  fatal  influmc«  oi  lt«ly.  whKli  cvct 
and  anoD.  like  tbF  periodical  waves  of  ttaa  Puafic  Oc<an,  svey\i  away 
OUT  whole  stock  of  indiY  idnality.  th«  dewiopnunt  ol  gciiuinv  Teuiooic 
pMinting  votiU  b»ve  been  quit*  diUercfit. 

*  It  has  ainmAf  twen  tbam  (f«*  p.  )07>  that  our  whole  iHtiml 
KieBco  rmtB  on  the  aana  basis  of  faithful.  uatWni  ofaHrvatioa  ot 
every  (hrtail.  nn<l  the  rtaiUr  siay  conclude  from  tbat  how  chiacly  our 
w:i«nce  ami  our  art  are  MUtcd.  both  ot  ihcm  bamg  crciaiioas  oi  llic 
MUM  indhridval  t^t. 

t  E.  HduU  :  Bofktul.  ilUi.  p^  tjL 
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mud  and  dtrt  (66)  ;  lus  eye  would  thus  become  "  a  mirror," 
a  "second  nature"  (58a).  Albrecht  Diirer,  Leonardo's 
equal  and  conu-mpurary.  told  Mdanchthon  that  in  his 
youth  be  liad  admired  paintings  chieSy  as  creations  of 
the  imagination,  and  valued  his  own  according  to  the 
variety  which  tliey  contained ;  "  but  wlicn  an  older 
man  he  had  begun  to  observe  nature  and  copy  her  virgin 
countenance,  and  had  recognised  that  simplicity  was 
the  highest  ornament  of  art."*  It  is  well  known  how 
minutely  Durcr  studied  nature ;  whoever  does  not 
know  thb  should  look  at  his  water-colour  study  of  a 
young  hare  {No.  3073  of  the  collection  in  the  Albertina) 
and  that  masterpiece  of  miniature  work,  the  Ifing  of  a 
Holier  (No.  484o).t  His  Large  Lawn  and  his  Small  Lawn 
in  the  same  collection  show  how  lovingly  he  studied  the 
plant-world.  Need  I  also  mention  Rembrandt  to  prove 
that  all  the  greatest  artists  have  pointed  in  the  same 
direction  ?  Need  I  show  how  even  in  the  composition 
of  freely  invcntixl  pictures  representing  motion  he  is  so 
naturalistic,  i.e..  true  to  nature,  that  c%'en  to  the  present 
day  few  have  had  the  power  and  the  courage  to  follow 
his  example  }  Let  me  quote  an  expert  ;  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  Seidhtz  says :  "  Here  we  find  no  strained 
pathos  or  forced  heroism  intended  to  move  the  spectator  ; 
the  hgures  are  completely  wrapt  up  in  their  own  actions, 
they  arc  perfectly  natural.  In  attitude,  mien  and  ges- 
ture every  one  of  them  is  fully  taken  up  with  what  is 
inwardly  moving  him."J  This,  as  is  evident,  signifies 
a  high  stage  of  naturalism  ;  p8ycliok)gical  truth  in  place 
of  outwardly  formal  construction  according  to  pre- 
tended laws :    no  Italian  e%'cr  reached  such  a  height. 

*  Quoted  liotn  Janibcbck ;  CtsMiJUt  dtr  dniuchtn  Mtkni,  189a. 

p-  J49. 

t  Birds  of  tlic  fomil)'  C-triuidm  ai^  to  cnllod  becaose  of  their  habit 
od  tuTniug  over  sudilenly  at  "  tumbling  "  in  their  flight.  The  connmon 
European  specius  is  Icnowo  as  Coratiat  fton^. 

',  Hembraidft  KaJurungeii,  1S94.  p.  31.  5m  abo  Goelhe't  ihoit 
Ciaay  OD  tlio  wat  ptctvre,  Rembrandt  der  Dtmktr. 
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For  in  truth  there  are  "  eternal  htws  "  even  outside  of 
sestbetic  handbooks;  the  first  of  them  runs,  "To  thine 
own  self  be  true  !  "  (vol.  i.  p.  549}.  Herein  lies  the  great 
significance  of  Rembriindt  for  us  Teutons ;  for  ages 
to  come  be  will  be  our  landmark,  our  guide  to  tell  us 
whether  our  plastic  art  is  moving  along  the  right  and 
true  path  or  is  straying  into  alien  territory.  On  the 
other  band,  every  classical  reaction,  like  the  one  which 
set  in  so  violently  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  centurj*. 
is  a  deviation  from  the  right  path,  the  cause  of  desperate 
confusion. 

The  Struggle  for  Individuauty 

Who  can  doubt  where  the  truth  lies,  when  be  con- 
templates on  the  one  hand  Goethe's  theoretical  doc- 
trines concerning  plastic  art,  and  on  the  other  Goethe's 
own  life-work  ?  Never  was  so  un-Hellenic  a  work 
written  as  Faust :  if  Hellenic  art  were  necessarily  our 
ideal,  we  should  have  but  to  confess  that  invention, 
execution,  everj-thing  in  this  poem  is  a  horror.  And 
we  must  not  overlook  the  progressive  movement  withio 
this  mighty  work,  for — -to  employ  the  famous  but  empty 
word  "  OljTnpic  "  (with  all  the  contempt  it  deserves) 
— the  first  part,  in  comparison  uith  the  second,  would 
have  to  be  called  "  Olympic."  Faust,  Helena,  Euphorion 
— and,  as  counterpart,  Greek  classicism  !  The  Homeric 
laughter,  into  which  we  must  burst  on  hearing  such  a 
comparism,  would  be  the  only  "  Greek  "  thing  about  it. 
Even  the  hero,  drainer  of  marshes,  might  have  pleased 
the  Romans,  but  never  the  Greeks.  If  then  our  poetry 
— Dante,  Shakespeare,  Goethe,  Josquin,  Bach,  Beet- 
hoven— is  un-Hellenic  to  the  very  marrow,  what  is  the 
meaning  of  holding  up  ideals  to  our  plastic  arts  and 
prescribing  to  them  laws  witich  are  borrowed  from  that 
alien  poetry  ?  Is  not  poetry  the  mother's  lap  of  every 
art  ?    Should  our  plastic  art  not  remain  our  own,  in- 
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stead  of  limping  along,  an  unloved  and  unrecognised 
bastard  ?  At  the  root  of  all  this  lies  a  fatal  mistake 
made  by  the  Humanists,  othprwise  men  of  great  merit  : 
they  wished  to  free  us  from  Koiuish  ecclesiastical  fetters, 
and  pointed  to  free,  creative  Hellenism  ;  but  archs- 
ology  soon  grew  predominant ,  and  we  fell  from  one  dogma 
into  another.  VVe  see  what  narrowness  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  this  fatal  doctrine  of  classicism  from  the 
example  of  the  great  Winckelmann  ;  of  whom  Goethe 
says  that  not  only  had  he  no  appreciation  of  poetry, 
but  he  actually  hated  it,  Greek  poetry  included ;  even 
Homer  and  jEschylus  he  valued  only  as  indispensable 
commentaries  to  his  beloved  statues."*  On  the  other 
hand,  every  one  of  us  has  frequently  had  occasion  to 
notice  how  classical  philology  mostly  produces  a  peculiar 
insusceptibility  to  plastic  art,  as  also  to  nature.  For 
example,  concerning  Winckelmann's  famous  contemporary 
F.  A.  Wolf,  we  learn  that  his  stupidity  as  regards  nature 
and  liis  absolute  inability  to  appreciate  works  of  art 
made  him  almost  unbearable  to  Goethe.t  We  stand 
therefore — with  our  dogma  of  Classical  art — before  a 
pathological  phenomenon,  and  we  must  needs  rejoice 
when  Goethe  with  his  healthy,  magnificent  nature,  while 
on  the  one  hand  lending  his  help  to  the  sickly  Classical 
reaction,  on  the  other  gives  expression  to  absolutely 
natiwalistic  precepts.  Thus  on  September  18,  1823, 
he  warns  Eckermann  against  phantastic  poetising,  and 
teaches  him  that  "  reality  must  provide  the  occasion 
and  the  subject-matter  of  all  poems  ;  a  special  case 
becomes  common  property  and  poetical  by  the  very 
fact  that  the  poet  treats  it  .  .  .  the  real  world  docs 
not  lack  poetical  interest."  The  very  doctrine  of  Dona- 
tello  and  Rembrandt  !  And  if  we  study  Goethe's  con- 
ception more  closely — to  which  the  Einlcilung  in  die 

*  WimMtlmaHH  (section  on  Poetry). 

t  F.  W,  Retmer:  MUUit-ngfH  iibtr  GoMt,  1S41,  i.  iM. 
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PropyhsH,  written  in  179S  at  the  close  of  our  period, 
will  greatly  help  us— we  shall  lind  that  the  Classical  ele- 
ment is,  in  his  case,  little  more  than  a  graceftil  draping. 
Ever  and  anon  he  reminds  us  that  the  study  of  nature 
is  the  "  highest  demand,"  and  not  satisfied  with  purely 
artistic  study  he  requires  exact  scientific  knowled^ 
(mineralogy,  botany,  anatomy,  &c.) ;  that  is  the  im- 
portant point,  for  this  is  absolutely  un-Hclk-nic  and 
totally  and  specifically  Teutonic.  And  when  we  lind  the 
line  remark  that  the  artist  should  "in  emulation  ol 
nature"  try  to  produce  a  work  "at  once  natural  and 
supernatural,"  we  shall,  without  hesitation,  discover 
in  this  creed  a  direct  contrast  to  the  Hellenic  principle 
of  art ;  for  the  latter  neither  penetrates  down  to  the 
roots  of  nature  nor  soars  upward  into  the  Soper- 
natural."* 

This  comparison  deserves  a  special  paragraph. 

The  man  who  h  not  satisfied  with  the  "  sounding 
brass  "  of  xsthetic  phrases,  but  desires,  by  means  of  3 
rtear  insight  into  the  peculiar  and  unique  individu- 
ality of  the  Hellenic  race,  to  grasp  the  distinct  nature 
of  their  art.  will  do  well  not  arbitrarily  to  separate  the 
Greek  artist  from  his  intellectual  surroundings,  but 
from  lime  to  time  foi-  purposes  of  comparison  to  bring 
in  and  critically  examine  Greek  science  and  philosophy. 
Then  he  will  recognise  that  that  "  proportion,"  which 
we  admire  in  the  works  of  the  Greek  creative  power,  is 
the  result  of  inborn  restraint — not  narrowness,  but  re- 
traint, — not  as  a  special,  purely  artistic  law,  but  as  an 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  whole  nature  of  Greek 
individuality.  The  clear  eye  of  the  Hellene  fails  bim 
whenever  his  glance  wanders  beyond  the  circle  of  what 
is  human,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word.     His  natural 

■  Govtbe  also  whtM  in  anotlicr  pa<*oge  tDuitunf  und  WaJ,tt,ti$, 
Bk.  XV.) :  "  But  no  one  reflectcij  tb*t  we  cannot  s««  as  the  Gmka 
cM,  and  that  our  poetiy.  Kulptnre  and  icciliciDe  con  n«%-er  bt  tbc  luno 
aitlKirs." 
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investigators  arc  not  faithful  observers,  and  in  spite 
of  tlieir  great  gifts  they  discover  absolutely  notliing,  a 
fact  whioh  startles  us  at  first,  but  is  easily  explained, 
since  discovery  always  depends  on  devotion  to  nature, 
not  on  mere  human  power  {see  p.  269  f.).*  Here,  there* 
(ore,  we  find  a  clear,  sharp  dividing-line  in  the  down- 
ward direction  ;  only  what  lies  in  inan  himself — mathe- 
matics and  logic^ould  reveal  itself  to  the  Greeks  as 
gmian*  science ;  and  in  this  they  achieved  remarkable 
tMOMs.  In  the  upward  direction  tlio  boundary  is  just 
as  dear.  Their  philosophy  is  from  the  first  closed  to 
evcr>'thing  which  a  Goethe  would  call  "supernatural," 
such  things  as  he  himself  has  represented  pootically 
in  Faust's  descent  to  the  "  Mothers  "  and  in  his  Ascen- 
sion to  Heaven.  On  tlic  one  hand  we  find  the  strictly 
logical  rationalism  of  Aristotle,  on  the  other  tlie  poetical 
mathematics  of  a  Pythagoras  and  a  Plato.  Plato's 
ideas,  as  I  have  already  remarked  (p.  313),  are  absolutely 
real,  indeed  concrete.  The  profound  introspective  glance 
into  that  other  "supernatural"  nature — the  glance 
into  Atman.  which  formed  the  subject  of  Indian  reflec- 
tion, the  glance  into  that  realm  which  was  familiar  to 
evcr>'  one  of  our  mystics  as  "  the  Rcahn  of  Grace,"  and 
which  Kant  called  the  "  Realm  of  Freedom  " — was 
denied  to  the  Hellene.  Tliis  is  the  distinct  dividing- 
line  in  the  upward  direction.  WhaJ  remains  is  man, 
man  perceived  by  sense,  and  all  that  this  human  being 
from  his  exclusively  and  resfrictedly  human  standpoint 
obser^-es.  Snch  was  the  nature  of  the  people  that  created 
Hellenic  art.  Who  would  deny,  when  the  facta  speak  so 
eloquently,  that  this  tendency  of  mind  was  an  excellent 


I 


*  Thun  Ariatatto  had  nolicc<]  ihat  in  a  thick  wood  the  snnsbiiM 
casti  rmiad  spott  ot  light,  but  innteail  of  convincing  hitnsdf  by  cbild- 
ahly  simple  obi«rvatMM  tbat  tbcw  spats  were  stin-inuiKcs  and  oon- 
!>Fijuently  Tonnd,  be  iniBiedtatd)-  constructed  a  iTighlfully  oomplicatn), 
faultlestly  logical  tad  abswdl)-  f«tie  tlicoT)'.  which,  till  Kepler'n  tim« 
w*s  i«gartfed  as  brefirtablv. 
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one  for  artistic  life  ?  Yet  wc  see  this  Hellenic  art  develop 
out  of  tlic  whole  mental  tendencies  of  lliis  one  peculiar 
httman  family :  what  can  therefore  be  the  meaning  of 
liokling  up  Hellenic  principles  of  art  as  a  law  and  ideal 
to  us.  whose  intellectual  gifts  are  manifestly  so  very  differ- 
ent from  theirs  ?  Is  our  art  then  at  any  price  to  be  an 
artificial  and  not  an  organic  one  ?  a  made  art,  and  not 
one  that  makes  itscU,_that  is  to  say,  a  living  art  ?  Are 
we  not  to  be  allowed  to  follow  Goethe's  admonition, 
to  take  our  stand  upon  that  nature  which  is  external 
to  man,  and  to  strive  upwards  to  that  nature  which  is 
above  us — both  closed  realms  to  the  Hellene  ?  Are 
we  to  disregard  Goethe's  other  warning  :  "  We  cannol 
see  as  the  Greeks  did,  and  our  poetry  and  sculpture 
can  never  be  like  theirs  "  ? 

The  history  of  our  art  is  now  to  a  great  extent  a  struggle, 
a  struggle  between  our  inborn  tendency  and  other  foreign 
tendencies  that  arc  forced  upon  us.  Tliis  struggle  will 
be  met  with  at  every  step — from  the  Bamberg  sculptor 
to  Goethe.  Sometimes  it  is  a  case  of  one  school  opposing 
another ;  frequently  the  struggle  rages  in  the  breast  of 
the  individual  artist.  It  lasted  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 


The  Inner  Struggle 

Yet  there  is  another  struggle,  one  that  is  altogethe 
productive  of  good,  one  that  accompanies  and  mouWs 
our  art.  In  our  characterisation  of  it,  the  words  already 
quoted  from  Goethe,  that  our  art  should  be  *'  natural 
and  at  the  same  time  supernatural  "  will  be  of  good 
service.  To  attain  both — the  Natural  and  the  Super- 
natural— is  not  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  And 
the  problem  varies  very  much  according  to  the  depart- 
ment of  art.  To  make  matters  perfectly  clear,  we  may 
discard  those  two  words  "  natural  "  and  "  supernatural," 
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wliicli  arc  hardly  appropriate  in  art,  and  replace  (hem 
by  naturalistic  and  musical.  The  opposite  of  natural 
is  artificial,  and  there  we  come  to  a  stop  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  contrast  to  Naturalistic  is  Idealistic,  and  this 
at  once  makes  everything  clear.  The  Hellenic  artist 
creates  according  to  the  human  "  idea  "  of  things ;  we,  on 
the  other  hand,  demand  what  is  true  to  nature,  i.e.,  the 
creative  principle  which  grasps  the  particular  individu- 
ality of  things.  Regarding  the  "  Supernatural,"  de- 
manded by  Goethe,  we  must  observe  that  of  all  the  arts 
music  alone  is  directly— i.e.,  of  its  very  essence — super- 
natural ;  the  Supernatural  in  the  products  of  other  arts 
may,  therefore,  from  the  artistic  standpoint,  be  described 
as  musical.  These  two  tendencies,  qualities,  instincts, 
or  wliatever  else  you  may  please  to  call  them — the 
Musical  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Naturalistic  on  the 
other — are,  as  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  show,  the 
elementary  powers  of  our  whole  artistic  creation  ;  they 
are  not  contradictory,  as  superficial  minds  are  wont  to 
suppose,  they  rather  supplement  each  other,  and  it  is 
)ust  in  the  co-existence  of  two  impulses  so  opposed  and 
yet  so  closely  correlated  that  individuality  consists.* 
The  man  who  paints  the  severed  wing  of  the  roller  as 
minutely  as  if  his  salvation  depended  upon  it,  abo  creates 
the  picture.  Knight,  Death  attd  Devil.  However,  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent  that  from  this  peculiar  nature  of 
our  intellect  a  rich  inner  life  of  powers  cither  opposing 
each  other  or  combining  in  the  most  various  ways  was 
bound  to  result.  Our  power  of  music  has  borne  us 
aloft,  as  on  angel's  wings,  to  regions  to  which  no  human 
aspirations  had  as  yet  soared.  Naturahsm  has.  been  a 
safety  anchor,  but  for  wMch  our  art  would  soon  have 
lost  itself  in  phantasies,  allegories  and  thought-crypto- 
graphy.   One  is  almost  inclined  to  point  to  the  vigorous 

*  C/.  p.  uS.  Thus  we  »««  Uie  plastic  ut  ol  th«  Creek  sway  back 
and  fcinranU  beluoen  the  Typical  and  the  Rt-alialic,  while  outs  roves 
throughout  the  whole  reohn.  tioiii  lb«  FBntutJc  to  the  Nutnralistjc. 
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tuitu(;onisn]  and  the  consequently  enhanced  strength 
of  tbe  united  Patricians  and  Plebeians  in  Vttmne  (se4 
vol.  i.  p.  99). 

Shakespeare  and  Beethoven 

Tliis  vi«w  of  art,  which  I  caooot  pursue  further.  I 
would  fain  riMrommend  to  the  consideration  of  the 
reader.  It  contains,  as  1  bclicv*f,  the  whole  history 
of  our  genuine,  living  art.*  I  shall  only  give  two 
ejcamplcs  to  illustrate  in  its  essence  and  consequences 
the  above-mentioned  struggle  belween  the  two  creative 
principles.  If  the  strong  naturalistic  impulse  had  not 
separated  poetry  from  music,  we  should  never  ha\'e 
bad  a  Shakespeare.  On  tlte  Hellenic  standpoint, 
therefore,  one  of  the  brightc$t  stars  in  the  imagina- 
tive world  would  have  been  impossible.  Schiller  wTites 
to  Goethe  :  "  It  has  occurred  to  roe  that  the  characters 
of  Greek  tragedy  are  more  or  less  idealistic  masks  and 
not  real  individuals,  as  I  find  them  in  Shakespeare  and 
in  your  drama3."t  This  collocation  of  two  poets,  who 
stand  so  far  apart,  is  interesting  ;  what  unites  Goethe 
and  Shakespeare  is  truth  to  nature.  Shakespeare's  art 
is  altogether  naturalistic,  even  to  rudeness — yes,  thank 
heaven,  even  to  rudeness.  As  Leonardo  tells  us,  the 
artist  should  lovingly  study  even  "  the  dirt."  This 
explains  liow  Siiakespearo  could  be  so  shamefully  neg- 
lected in  the  century  of  false  classicism,  and  how  even  so 
great  a  mind  as  Frederick  could  prefer  the  tragedies 

*  The  "  Troo  "  tnunt  "  prove  ttidf  Inie  "  everywhere.  Tint  is 
why  I  gladly  idcr  to  the  invc*iigatton:i  ol  lipeciallste  as  raofinning 
tcaiitnoDy  thftt  my  general  philotopbicAl  view  Aileqiwtely  tKpamet 
the  concretely  existing  relations.  Tims  Knn  Morit-Ekhboni,  ia  hi* 
excellent  book  on  tlte  Skuipluten-iyclm  in  der  VorIM*  Jti  frt^urfti 
Uuntim,  1S99  (p.  1&4.  with  the  Mctioiu  preeedicg  and  foIlMriDgt. 
come*  to  the  oonclusion  that  "  Tenloinc  art  is  noted,  aod  rnailwa  Itt 
higbMt  ^owth.  in  Natunliiim  ftod  the  dnum  -  "  and  lor  the  dniM  he 
points  to  Wa^cr.  that  ia.  to  music. 

T  April  4.  1797. 
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of  a  Voltaire  to  those  of  the  great  English  poet.  Re- 
cently several  critics  have  cavilled  at  Shakespeare's 
art  for  not  being  true  to  nature  in  the  sense  of  so-called 
"  Realism  "  ;  but.  as  Goethe  says,  "  Art  is  called  art 
because  it  is  not  nature."*  Ait  Ls  creative  shaping; 
this  is  the  business  of  the  artist  and  of  the  special  branch 
of  art ;  to  demand  absolute  truth  to  nature  from  a  work 
is  in  the  first  place  superfluous,  as  nature  herself  gives  us 
that ;  in  the  second  place  absurd,  as  man  can  only  achieve 
what  is  human ;  and  in  the  third  preposterous,  as  man 
desires  by  means  of  art  to  force  nature  to  represent  somc- 
Ihing  "  Supernatural."  In  every  work  of  art,  there- 
fore, there  will  be  an  arbitrary  Fastiioninf- ;  f  art  can  be 
naturalistic  only  in  its  aims,  not  in  its  methods.  "  Real- 
ism "  as  it  is  called,  denotes  a  low  ebb  of  artistic  power  ; 
even  Montesquieusaidof  the  realistic  poets  :  "  lis  passent 
leur  vie  d  chercher  la  tuxture,  et  ta  nmnquent  toujours." 
To  demand  of  Shakespeare  that  his  characters  sliould 
make  no  poetical  speeches  is  just  as  reasonable  as  it  was 
for  Giovanni  Strozzi  to  demand  of  Michael  Angclo's 
Night  that  the  stone  should  stand  up  and  speak.  Shake- 
speare himself  has  in  the  Winter's  TaU  with  infinite  grace 
destroj'ed  the  tissue  of  these  aesthetic  sophisms : 

Yet  Dttture  is  madt  bettor  by  no  mtan 
But  nature  riaIcm  that  mean  ;  to.  o'er  Uiat  art 
Whicb.  you  say,  sdda  to  nature,  it  an  art 
That  nature  make*  .  .  .  this  In  an  art 
Which  docs  mond  nature,  change  it  rather,  but 
The  art  lUclf  is  natutv. 

Since  it  b  the  aim  of  Shakespeare's  drama  to  depict 
characters,  the  degree  of  his  naturalism  can  be  measured 
by  nothing  but  his  naturalistic  representation  of  charac- 

•  W«ndfrjakre  ii.  9. 

t  Described  Iiy  Tane  wiUi  deligbtlul  ticieDtilic  cJeariMM  :  PAiloiophtt 
df  FAtl  i.  ;.  Od  the  other  hand.  Seneca's  Owhii  art  imilalio  nt 
Nolwa  ahows  the  thorough  Roman  shallowneoi  in  nil  queetioni  of 
art  and  philo*^y. 
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tuy.    He  who  thinks   that   the  dnematographic  repro- 
duction of  daily  life  on  the  stage  is  naturalistic  art,  looks 
at    things    too  much    from   the   silly  standpoint  of  the 
panopticon  (o  make  it  worth  while  to  enter  into  a  dis- 
cussion with  him.*    My  second  cxiunplc  shall  be  taken 
from  the  other  extreme.     Music  had  with  us,  as  I  have 
shown  above,    almost    completely    sc\'(.Tod   itself   from 
poetry;  it  seemed  to  have   freed   itself  from  earth.    It 
became  so  predominantly,  indeed,  one  might  almost  say,) 
so  exclusively  expression,  that  it  seemed  sometimes  as  if 
it  had  ceased  to  be  art,  for  as  we  have  seen,  art  is  not 
expression  but    that    which  interprets  expression.     And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  Lessing,  Herder,  Goethe  aadM 
Schilk-r  had  honoured  music  in  the  highest  degree,  arwj 
Beethoven  had  said  of  it  that  "  it  was  the  one  incorporeafl 
entrance  into  a  higher  world."  there  soon  came  men  wlio 
boldly  asserted  and  taught  the  whole  workl  that  music 
expressed  nothing,  signified  nothing,  but  was  merely  a 
kind  of    ornamentation,  a  kaleidoscopic    playing  with 
relative  vibrations  I    Such  is   the   retribution  that  falls 
upon  an  art  which  leaves  the  ground  of  actuality.     Vet  in 
reality  something  totally  different  had  taken  place  from 
what  these  empty-nutshcll-lieaded  wortliies  had  foonda 
sufficient    for    their    modest    intellectual    needs.    Ourf 
musicians  had  in  the  meantime,  by  efforts  extending  over 
exactly  &ve  hundred  years,  gradually  attained  a  more  and  _ 

*  At  moM  vt  adght  do  ucb  a  tnun  the  kindn«iK  to  nier  lum  to* 
SdiEUtr'*  UtiUDlutiag  icnuirkii  on  ibit  pcaot  in  his  cuay  Obtr  it* 
CArauch  dts  Chon  in  dtt  Tragudt*  :  they  culminnlc  in  the  senteocct : 
"  Nature  it*clf  i*  an  idea  ai  the  mind,  which  the  Bcnsts  tio  not  encODBter. 
It  Ik*  undcrr  the  covering  ol  appearainc«,  but  it  Dcvei  appean  itacU. 
Only  the  art  of  the  Ideal  is  able,  or  nther  it  in  its  taak,  to  grasp  thi* 
spirit  oi  the  Whole  and  biud  it  ia  a  corporeal  form.  Ev«ii  it  can  nevn 
bring  this  spirit  bc(or«  the  Mnsw,  but  by  its  cT«aIiv«  tourer  it  can 
brin);  it  before  tlie  imaginatioii  and  thMvby  b«  truw  than  all  actoality 
■ind  mare  real  than  all  experience.  From  that  it  ntaailcstly  loUow* 
that  the  tirtiiit  can  uw  no  tiinicle  element  Irom  acttuUty.  as  be  find* 
it :  his  work  in  all  parts  mtiHt  lie  ideal  If  it  is  to  have  reality  as  a  whole 
and  he  m  ofrMnient  nith  nature. " 
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more  complete  mastery  of  their  materia),  had  mads 
it  more  pliant  and  workable,  that  is,  more  capaljle 
of  creating  form  {cf.  p.  536) — which  in  Grooce,  where 
music  was  strictly  subordinate  to  tlie  text,  would 
have  been  ns  impossible  as  the  birth  of  a  Shake- 
speare. And  ao  music,  the  bctt*r  it  l>ecame  able  to 
interpret  expression,  had  become  more  and  more  true 
Art.  And  as  a  result  of  this  development  music — wliich 
was  formerly  a  more  purely  formal  art,  like  a  flowing  robe 
wTapt  round  the  living  body  of  poetry — came  more  and 
more  within  the  reach  of  the  naturalistic  creative  tenden- 
cies peculiar  to  the  Teutonic  races.  Nothing  is  so  direct 
in  its  effect  as  music.  Shakespeare  could  paint  ciiaracters 
only  by  the  mediation  of  the  understanding,  that  is, 
by  a  double  reflex  process  ;  (or  the  character  first  mirrors 
itself  in  actioas,  which  require  a  far-reaching  definition, 
in  order  to  be  understood,  and  then  we  throw  back  upon 
it  the  reflection  of  our  own  judgment.  Mu-^ic,  on  the 
other  hand,  appeals  immediately  to  the  imdcn>tandiDg ; 
it  gives  us  all  that  is  contradictory  in  the  mood  of  the 
moment,  it  give«  the  quirk  succession  of  changing  feelings, 
the  remembrance  of  what  is  long  past,  hope,  longing, 
foreboding,  it  gives  expression  to  the  Inexpressible ; 
Music  alone  has  made  possible  the  natural  religion  of  the 
soul,  and  that  in  the  highest  degree  by  the  development 
which  culminated  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  Beethoven. 

Summary 

In  order  to  make  mj'self  quite  clear  let  me  once  more 
summarise  the  factors  upon  which  our  whole  artistic  de- 
velopment is  founded ;  on  the  one  hand  depth,  pou-er 
and  dirpctn«s  of  expression  (musical  genius)  as  our 
most  individual  gift,  on  the  other,  the  great  secret  of 
our  supericffity  in  so  many  spheres,  namely,  our  inborn 
tendency  to  foUow  nature  honestly  and  faithfully  (Natural- 
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ism] ;  and  opposed  to  these  two  cootrary  but.  in  all  tbe 
highest  wotIcs  of  art.  mutually  supfdcmcntaiy  impulses 
and  capacities,  the  tradition  of  an  alien,  dead  art,  which 
in  strict  limitation  attained  to  great  perfection,  an  art 
which  a0ords  us  lively  stimulus  and  valuable  instniction, 
but  at  the  same  time,  by  mirroring  a  foreign  ideal,  leads  vs 
astraj'  again,  and  inclines  us  to  despisu  tliat  in  which  our 
greatest  talent  Ues — the  power  of  expression  in  music  and 
naturalistic  truth.  If  any  one  follows  out  these  hints,  bo 
will,  I  am  convinced,  be  rewarded  by  vivid  conceptions 
and  valuable  insight  in  every  branch  of  art.  I  should  only 
like  to  add  the  warning  that  where  we  desire  to  arrive  at 
acouibined  whole  wv  must  contemplate  things  with  exac- 
titude, but  not  too  closely.  If,  for  example,  we  regard 
this  age  as  the  end  of  the  world,  wc  arc  almost  oppressed 
by  the  near  splendour  of  the  great  Italian  epoch  ;  but  if 
we  take  refuge  in  the  arms  of  an  extravagantly  generous 
future,  that  wonderful  splendour  of  plastic  art  will  per- 
haps appear  a  mere  episode  in  a  much  greater  whole. 
Even  the  existence  of  a  man  like  Michad  Angdo,  side 
by  side  with  Raphael,  points  to  future  ages  and  future 
works.  Art  is  always  at  its  goal :  1  have  already  ap- 
propriated this  remark  of  Schopenhauer,  and  so  in  this 
section  have  not  traced  the  historical  devclupmeni  of  art 
from  Giotto  and  Dante  to  Goethe  and  fieethoven.  but 
have  contented  mj'self  with  pointing  to  the  permanent 
features  of  our  individual  human  race.  It  is  otily  a  know- 
ledge of  these  impelling  and  constraining  features  that 
enable  us  really  to  imderstand  the  art  of  the  past  and  of 
the  present.  We  Teutons  are  yet  destined  to  create  much, 
and  what  will  be  created  must  not  be  measured  by  the 
standard  of  an  alien  past :  we  must  rather  seek  to  judge 
it  by  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  our  whole  indi- 
viduahty.  In  this  way  only  shall  we  possess  a  criterion 
that  will  enable  us  to  be  just  to  the  widely  diverging 
movcmeiits  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  to  make  an 
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end  of  clap-trap,  that  poison-breathing  dragon  of  all 
art-criticism. 

Conclusion 

I  think  that  my  imaginary  -'  Bridge  "  is  now  finlihed. 
Wc  have  seen  that  nothing  is  moro  characteristic 
of  our  Teutonic  culture  than  the  fact  that  the  impulse 
to  discover  and  the  impulse  to  fashion  go  hand  in 
hand.  Contrary  to  the  teaching  of  our  Iiistorians 
wc  hold  that  our  art  and  science  have  never  rested ; 
had  they  done  so,  we  should  have  ceased  to  be 
Teutons.  Indeed  we  see  that  the  one  is  dependent 
upon  the  other ;  the  source  of  all  our  inventive  talent, 
of  all  our  genius,  even  of  the  whole  originality  of  our 
civilisation,  is  natun; ;  yet  our  philosophers  and  natural 
scientists  have  agreed  with  Goethe  when  he  said  :  "  The 
worthiest  interpreter  of  nature  is  art."* 

How  much  might  still  be  added !  But  I  have  now 
placed  in  position  not  only  the  key-stone  of  my 
■■  Bridge"  (or  this  chapter,  but  also  for  my  whole  book, 
which  I  merely  regard  and  wish  others  to  regard — from 
beginning  to  end — as  a  makeshift  structure.  I  said  at 
the  very  beginning  {see  p.  lix  of  the  Introduction)  that 
my  object  was  not  to  instruct ;  even  at  the  very  few  points 
where  I  might  have  more  knowledge  at  my  command 
than  the  average  educated  man  who  is  not  specially  well 
read  in  any  particular  branch  of  learning,  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  keep  this  in  the  background  ;  for  my  object 
was  not  to  bring  forward  new  facts,  but  to  give  shape 
to  those  that  are  well  known,  and  so  to  fashion  them  that 
they  might  form  a  living  whole  in  our  consciousness. 
Schiller  says  of  beauty  that  it  is  at  once  our  condition  and 
our  achievement ;  this  may  be  applied  to  knowledge. 
To  begin  with,  knowledge  is  something  purely  objective, 
it  forms  no  portion  of  the  person  who  knows  ;  but  if  this 
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knowledge  is  shaped,  it  becomes  a  living  portion  o(  oar 
consciousness,  and  is  henceforth  "  a  condition  of  our  sub- 
ject." This  knowledge  1  can  now  look  at  from  all  sides, 
can,  so  to  speak,  turn  it  over  and  over.  That  b  already 
a  very  great  gain.  But  it  is  not  all.  A  knoHedge 
which  has  become  a  condition  of  my  Ego,  something  which 
I  not  only  "  regard,"  but  "  feel "  ;— it  is  part  of  my  life  ; 
"  in  a  word,  it  is  at  once  my  condition  and  my  achieve- 
ment." To  transform  knowledge  into  fact  I  tosununartse 
the  past  in  such  a  way  that  ^ve  no  longer  lake  pride  in  an 
empty,  borrowed  learning  concerning  things  long  dead 
and  buried,  but  make  of  the  knowledge  of  the  past  a  living, 
determining  power  for  the  present  1  a  knowledge  which 
has  so  fully  entered  our  consciousness  that  even  uncon- 
scionsly  it  determines  our  judgment !  Surely  a  sublime  m 
and  worthy  aim  !  And  the  greater  the  difficulty  there  | 
is,  in  \icw  of  the  increase  of  new  facts,  in  survc5nng  the 
whole  field  of  knowledge,  the  more  worthy  of  attainment 
that  aim  becomes.  "In  order  to  rescue  ourselves  from 
endless  complexity,  and  once  more  to  attain  simplicity, 
we  must  alwaj-s  ask  ourselves  the  question :  How  would 
Plato  have  acted  ?  "  Such  is  the  advice  of  our  greatest 
Teuton,  Goethe.  But  the  aphorism  might  well  plunge 
us  into  despair,  for  who  would  dare  to  say :  thus  and 
thns  only  would  a  Teutonic  Plato  of  to-day  have  set  about 
the  task  of  reducing  complexity  to  simplicity,  which 
means,  to  possibility  of  life  ? 

Far  be  it  from  mo  to  pretend  that  in  this  book  I  have 
succeeded  in  picturing  the  Foundations  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century  upon  these  principles.  Between  the  undertaking 
and  the  execution  of  such  a  task,  so  many  intentions,  so 
many  hopes  are  wrecked  on  the  narrow,  sharp  limitations 
of  a  man's  own  powers  that  he  cannot  write  his  last  words 
without  a  sense  of  humility.  Whate^'er  success  my  book 
may  have  attained  I  owe  to  those  giants  of  our  race 
upon  whom  I  have  kept  my  eyes  steadfastly  fixed. 
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